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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1955 


UnirTep SraTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., Hotel Baker, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Young, Thye, and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senator Carlson. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair will recognize the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Senator Ellender and ladies and gentlemen of 
Kansas, I understand folks are here from Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Missouri. It goes without saying that we are very much pleased that 
Senator Ellender and the other members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee of the Senate chose the State of Kansas for one of these important 
series of meetings being held throughout our Nation. 

I want to introduce at this time the members of the Agriculture 
Committee who are here, and those who will be here later. I want 
you to know that this is a work session, as our chairman has pointed 
out or will point out. We are glad that as many of you are here as 
were able to come, and the chairman will go into certain phases of 
that. 

To the left of the chairman here is my good friend, Ed Thye, the 
Senator from the State of Minnesota. Ed was Governor of Minne- 
sota when I was privileged to be Governor of this State. Ed is deeply 
interested in agriculture, he is a real dirt farmer and dairyman 
within the State of Minnesota. I give you the senior Senator from 
the State of Minnesota, distinguished member of this Agriculture 
Committee of the United States Senate. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Ellender, my good friend Frank Carlson, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are glad to be in your State of Kansas, and while Senator 
Schoeppel introduced me as a dairyman, I am just one of these gen- 
eral farmers, the ordinary type of farmer-dairyman. We have a 
beef herd, also, and pork, and poultry, and therefore I know your 
farm problem not just from the statistics but I know it from the 
pocketbook to the end of the pitchfork. I am glad to be here with 
you this morning. 

I want to say you in all sincerity as a member of this committee— 
and I can speak for all members of the committee—we are seeking 
information, endeavoring to find out what you are thinking as a 
producer, and also we hope to find out what is necessary in the way 
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of legislation to develop a farm program that will lift agriculture 
back on a basis of an equal share in this Nation’s great economy. 

There has never been a higher purchasing power in the history 
of this Nation. There have never been more jobs, retail turnover and 
wholesale turnover has been rapid, wholesome and strong. For 
these reasons there cannot be any justification for agricultural prices 
to be as low as they are. If you and I have overproduced, let’s find 
out how we get our farm plant down so that it will be in balance with 
what our domestic consumption is and with what our export abilities 
are. 

I am delighted to be with you. You area fine looking group of folks 
and I am anxious to hear what you have to say. 

Senator Scuorrret. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, we 
have the honor today of having our own United States Senator, and 
my colleague in the United States Senate, with us. Frank tells us 
he can stay with us throughout this entire hearing. I give you at this 
time my colleague and your United States Senator from Kansas, 
Frank Carlson. 

Senator Cartson. Senator Schoeppel and Chairman Ellender and 
Senatory Thye, I want to assure you I deeply appreciate, as I know 
the people of Kansas do, that this committee will hold this important 
hearing in our State. It has been my privilege to visit, I think, 70 
counties in Kansas in the last 2 months. I hope the farmers today 
will express themselves to this committee as they have expressed them- 
selves to me in these private sessions and meetings I have attended. 

I would be less than candid if I didn’t say I think we have a farm 
problem. I think this committee will get testimony here today which 
I hope they will give consideration to next January, and I think it is 
very important that we try to work out a program that will get the 
farmer his fair share of the national income, as Senator Thye said, 
which we are not receiving at the present time. 

Again I say many thanks, 

Senator ScHorpre. I regret very much that probably due to weather 
conditions our colleague, the Senator from North Dakota, Milton 
Young, is lost some place between Minneapolis, Minn., and Wichita, 
Kans. We have a car standing by, if he gets off the plane between 
8 and 9 o’clock in Wichita, to bring him here. 

We have extended invitations through our distinguished chair- 
man here to other members of our Kansas congressional delegation. 
Many of them are tied up in other affairs and have expressed regret 
that they could not be here. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want to say that I assure you that in 
my introductions here I saved the last purposely for our distinguished 
chairman. I have served a little over 6 years in the United States 
Senate. It has been my happy privilege and honor to be a member 
of this great Agriculture Committee. I have worked with the chair- 
man of this committee for a great length of time in these important 
hearings, and before. I have served with him, and under him as 
chairman of this committee, a man who is deeply interested in agri- 
culture, a man who knows a lot of things about farming, and it may 
interest many of you to know that a good many years ago he was in 
this State, in Stafford and Montgomery Counties, harvesting wheat. 
He knows something about our conditions out here, much beyond that 
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which you would expect some of these good friends from the Deep 
South to know about the wheat fields of Kansas. 

I want to say something else. There is less politics in the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the United States Senate than on any committee 
under which I have been serving, or which I am privileged to be a 
member of. I want to get that before this great crowd of friends 
here, and you interested folks who are here at the beginning of these 
hearings in my State. I want to tell you very frankly that Senator 
Ellender, heading this committee, not only in this State but through- 
out the United States, has done a magnificent job. 

Senator Ellender, I want you to know that the people of my great 
State appreciate the fact that you gave us the opportunity within the 
State of Kansas to hold this hearing here. We appreciate what you 
have been doing in these hearings and what you have always striven to 
do as chairman of the Agriculture Committee in looking at these 
problems as they are manifested in these hearings as we go about the 
country. 

I turn over to you, sir, the list of participants from Kansas, and 
Colorado, and Missouri, and some from Oklahoma who are interested 
in agriculture. 

Senator Ellender, our chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Andy. I am very happy to be back in 
Kansas. 

As Andy just indicated, 45 years ago I pitched wheat in Kansas in 
order to pay my way through college. I worked for Mr. Allmond near 
Stafford. I think Mr. Allmond has died since that time, but I knew his 
family well and we corresponded long after I worked with him. 

I wish to say that our hearings so far have been very successful. As 
Senator Schoeppel just stated, I have striven to keep these hearings 
above partisan politics. You know, it matters not whether the ad- 
ministration is Republican or Democrat, when we lose on the farm, 
everybody suffers. 

I noticed here in the paper that “Republican Kansas fails to roll out 
carpet for visiting Democrats.” I am glad you did. It gives me a 
chance to rest. I wasn’t offended at all. As a matter of fact, I have 
gained 5 or 6 pounds on this trip. I ate so much pork and beef, and 
chicken that I took on some weight. 

My hope is that the witnesses who will appear before us today will 
not use this committee as a method or way to increase the prestige of 
their respective organizations. We come here to hear the farmers. 
We are going to hear the organizations on the Washington level and, 
as a matter of fact, they are pretty well established and whenever we 
have any farm problems before us or any bill presented to the commit- 
tee for hearing, the farm organizations usually have their say. 

It is all right for members to testify before us as members of their 
organization, but I know that the committee will appreciate it very 
much if you confine your testimony to the problems before us. 

There is no doubt that we have a farm problem. I have known that 
for quite some time. We are here to try to help you solve it. This is 
not new with me. I am the only surviving member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry today that was on a committee similar to 
this one in 1937. I was on the committee that held hearings throughout 
the United States at the grassroots, and the hearings that we conducted 
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in the fall of 1937 formed the basis of the present act that has been 
amended within the last few years, the so-called act of 1938, was 
fathered by me and other Senators who served on the Agriculture 
Committee. 

In 1948 I returned with another committee, then headed by Senator 
Aiken, of Vermont. You know the Republicans were in charge in the 
80th Congress and of course he was chairman and we went all over 
the country in order to huld hearings at the grassroots. It is nothing 
new. That is why we are here today, to find out from you good people 
your views and ideas, and it may be that some of you will give us a 
little spark from which we can change our agricultural program to 
make it work better for the benefit of the most important segment of 
our country, the farmer. 

Unless the farmer can be made to prosper, my fear is that every- 
thing else will not prosper. The farmers are the foundation of our 
national economy. You let them get on the toboggan and go down 
where they cannot produce and cannot make money, and what will 
become of all your granaries here, flour mills, canning factories, shoe 
factories, and everything else? It is the farmers who produce most 
of the raw products that are so necessary to make our wheels of in- 
dustry turn. 

With that I am going to call the first witness, Mr. W. I. Boone. 
Will you step forward? I will call the next witness, Mr. Martin 
Byrne, and ask him to take a seat in the next chair there so that as 
soon as Mr. Boone concludes we can start with Mr. Byrne. 

I wish to further say that we may cross-examine the first witnesses, 
and probably some of the other witnesses, and I want to say that the 
audience must not judge the views of a Senator by the questions he 
asks. What I usually do is to take a negative attitude, if the witness 
makes an affirmative statement I take the negative view of it in order 
to draw out the facts, so that when we cross-examine any of these 
witnesses, do not construe our questioning as indicating the way that 
we think things ought to be done. It is done in order for us to be 
able to get the facts in an orderly manner so that they can be of use 
to us when we meet in Washington in January. 

You may proceed, Mr. Boone. 


STATEMENT OF W. I. BOONE, PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARM BUREAU, 
EUREKA, KANS. 


Mr. Boone. Senator Ellender, Senator Schoeppel, Senator Thye, 
and members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and Senator Carlson, my name is W. I. Boone, of Eureka, Kans. I am 

resident of the Kansas Farm Bureau and on behalf of the 71,689 
<ansas farm family members of our organization I am happy to have 
this ee ere to appear before this distinguished committee. May 
I say that our members have had cause many times to be grateful for 


the farsighted, intelligent views this committee has taken on important 
farm problems. We are happy to have you here in Kansas for a closer 
look at some of our problems. 
I am sure that this committee is one that recognizes that the farm 
signi is a very complicated one. Ailments in agriculture cannot 
»e cured by a single magic formula. There is no easy answer. 
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Furthermore, I am sure this committee recognizes that, although 
some segments of our farming industry are in real trouble, other seg- 
ments are doing quite well. As a matter of fact, many segments of 
our agricultural economy have been able to make those adjustments 
which must be made following a period of war and postwar inflation. 
This year we have seen real progress in the poultry industry, in the 
dairy industry and in many others. I submit to you gentlemen that 
those segments of the agrcultural industry in the best position today 
are those segments where there has been a minimum of Government 
intervention in the price mechanism and a minimum of Government 
intervention in the whole field of production and marketing. 

But while some segments of agriculture have been able to make 
progress in establishing themselves in a sound position, other seg- 
ments are in real difficulty. The wheatgrower certainly, and I need 
not remind you that Kansas is the No. 1 wheat State, is in a bad posi- 
tion. We will continue to be in a bad position so long as billion- 
bushel surpluses continue to depress the market and continue to inter- 
fere in normal trade of wheat. 

I have been alarmed at statements I have read and heard referring 
to so-called surpluses. We cannot blind ourselves to reality by talk- 
ing of our billion-bushel wheat surplus as a so-called surplus. I sub- 
mit to you that our billion-bushel wheat surplus is just as damaging 
to the wheat business today as a store full of shoddy, shopworn, and 
outdated stock would be to a retail merchant. 

It is our contention that this surplus has been accumulated in large 
measure because of Government price-support incentives. I am real- 
istic enough to realize that the high prices immediately following the 
war would have resulted in surpluses without Government incentive. 
But I submit that our surplus would not have reached its present pro- 
portions without a Government incentive continued for a longer period 
than was wise or necessary. 

Because Government programs are in large measure responsible for 
our huge surplus, I feel that we are justified in asking continued Gov- 
ernment aid to reduce this surplus. Wheatgrowers in Kansas sin- 
cerely hope that there will be vigorous Government action to dispose 
of surplus supplies. This action must be realistic to the extent that 
it recognizes that a large part of our surplus probably will not find a 
ready market for consumption as human food. A large part of our 
surplus was never capable of arousing an active demand from flour 
millers, and we feel certain that additional millions of bushels in our 
surplus have gone out of condition to the extent that millers of flour 
are not interested in them. In other words, a substantial portion of 
our surplus will have to be consumed as animal feed if it is ever to be 
used. 

There is one point which should be obvious. The Government pro- 
gram which helped to build this surplus was a program of high sup- 
port prices with provision for rigid controls. If we are to escape from 
the present dilemma and prevent an accumulation of greater difficul- 
ties, it would be utter folly to return to the program which helped to 
cause our present difficulties. To return to a program of high Gov- 
ernment supports with rigid controls would be like eating more green 
apples to cure a stomach ache caused by eating too many green apples. 

We are all agreed that our objective must be to get supplies back 
in balance with demand. This objective can be attained by relying 
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on the free market mechanism to as great an extent as possible. I 
have said that we will need Government aid to eliminate the surplus. 
But our real objective for the future is to allow a free and active 
market to interpret consumer demands for the wheat producers. I 
submit that Government cannot compare with the free market as an 
interpreter of consumer demand. So while Government makes every 
effort to eliminate the surplus it must keep in mind the real objective 
of reducing its intervention in the market mechanism. 

We are agreed that the farm problem is a complicated one and that 
our approac h to it must be on a broad front. We have failed to recog- 
nize this fact in previous approaches to the farm problem. In the 
past our efforts have been concentrated on trying to determine an ar- 
bitrary fair cost of production by complicate mathematical formulas, 
and then we have undertaken to guarantee that cost of production to 
producers. Such an approach meets the problem less than half way 
because such an approach does not recognize the market demand and 
distribution problems. In other words, we have not taken steps to 
determine whether our products can be sold at the prices which have 
been determined as “fair costs of production.” Of course, we cannot 
be positive that the costs of production we have tried to guarantee are 
correct. 

Farmers like to know that they are producing goods to be used by 
people. They have a real interest in merchandising their products. 
But an approach confined to guaranteeing production costs does two 
things: (1) merchandising is ignored, (2) such a program will freeze 
production patterns, hinder dev elopment of efficiency, and eventually 
will result in utter stagnation. 

I would like to submit this morning that the role of government 
should be largely limited to removing roadblocks which hamper the 
operation of our free markets instead of trying to take over that mar- 
ket. There are many things which can be done to remove roadblocks 
which do hamper the operation of active demand in the market. I 
will cite a few, not necessarily in the order of their importance: 

1. Our tariff policy needs improvement so that potential buyers of 
American agricultural products can send us goods with which to earn 
dollars with which to ouy our products. I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar with the Swiss watch matter which certainly reduced sales of 
agricultural products to Switzerland. 

2. More work needs to be done on the convertibility of foreign cur- 
rencies. I would like to compliment this committee for the active 
work that members of this committee have done in making it pos- 
sible this year to sell $1.5 billion worth of American agricultura] prod- 
ucts for the domestic currencies for foreign nations which have no 
dollars. 

3. Cargo preference clauses have discouraged sales to some coun- 
tries. American shipping should continue to play a real role in world 
trade, but when cargo preference clauses operate to prevent a sale of 
American agricultural products, then certainly American shippers 
are not benefited because a sale has been canceled or prevented. 

4. Government can be helpful in reducing costs in many fields. I 
am sure that this committee is well aware that farm gross income is 
still at near the high level of 1947, but because of increasing costs, the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has dropped from 53 to 41 
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cents. Taxes are higher, freight costs are, higher, profits in industry 
are as large as ever and while the farmer’s share of the consumer's 
dollar has tumbled from 53 to 41 cents, labor’s share of that same dol- 
lar has advanced from 23 to more than 32 cents. Government can 
be helpful in preventing some of these increased costs. 

5. We also believe that Government can continue to be helpful in 
providing research needed to improve producer efficiency and to pro- 
vide marketing research to help the farmer in merchandising his 
products. We are grateful for the assistance which Government has 
given in this field over a long period of time. There is room at this 
time for an expansion in marketing research. 

I said a moment ago that I thought it would be folly to return to a 
Government program which in large measure has been responsible 
for the accumulation of unmanageable surplus. I repeat that we will 
need Government aid to dispose of these surpluses. We recognize 
Government assistance for producers will be necessary during an 
adjustment period while surpluses are being moved. We have always 
said and will continue to say that Government price supports can 
serve a real need during an emergency period. This is an emergency. 
However, we cannot afford price supports at an incentive level. At 
the same time there is real need to reduce supplies. Producers who 
will accept a somewhat lower price and at the same time curtail their 
acres in order to reduce supplies will be, in many cases, in an imposi- 
ble income position. 

For that reason I would like to suggest consideration of some sort 
of soil bank plan under which Government would aid producers in 
taking land completely out of commercial production. I am not 
today in a position to be very specific on the level at which Govern- 
ment aid should be extended in taking acres out of production. Dele- 
gates from 105 county farm bureaus are meeting in Wichita today for 
a 4-day convention to develop the policy of our State organization in 
these matters. A month from now delegates from our own State Farm 
Bureau will be meeting with delegates from other States to develop 
our final policy. 

However, it is my personal opinion that Government aid in taking 
acres out of production should be at a level sufficiently high to get 
cooperation and compliance, but should not be at a level which will 
put the Government in the position of completely subsidizing a farm 
operation. Furthermore, my personal opinion is that Government 
aid in taking acres out of production should be granted only when 
the producer will comply with acreage allotments and other Govern- 
ment restrictions necessary to bring supplies in line with demand. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Boone. 

I notice on the first page of your statement you said that you want 
a minimum of Government intervention in the price mechanism and 
a minimum of Government intervention in the whole field of produc- 
tion and marketing. | 

Which do you prefer, the rigid price supports or the flexible? 

Mr. Boonz. Well, our organization—— 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about you, the farmer. Forget about 
your organization. Let us talk about you the farmer. That is what 
I want to hear from, the farmer. 
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Mr. Boone. I want it clearly understood, then, I am speaking for 
myself. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. That is why, as I said before, I am speaking 
personally—I may be overruled with two Republicans and only one 
Democrat present, but what I want to hear is your own views. For- 
get your organization, forget that you are a member of the Farm 
Bureau. Speak as Mr. Boone, the farmer. What would you suggest 
the committee do to assist the farmers? 

Mr. Boone. As a producer principally of livestock, general farmer, 
I grow a little wheat, I would prefer price supports at a level that 
would permit us to orderly market our product and not at a level 
that would be an incentive to overproduce. I think if you have it at 
that level it is relatively unimportant whether it is flexible or rigid. 
The only advantage of the flexible program is you have some oppor- 
tunity to attain that level. 

The CuarrMan. Do you grow wheat for sale? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been growing wheat? 

Mr. Boone. Since about 1935 or 19: 36, attendant with drought in 
our area we move to small grain. 

The CHatrman. What kind of weather have you had in the last 
10 years ¢ 

Mr. Boone. Last 4 years have been continuous drought and 10 years 
before that we had very favorable weather. 

The Cnatrman. Is that not the period of time that much of this 
surplus has filled the bins in the country ? 

Mr. Boonr. The last 4 years? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Boone. That is right, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Surely. Now, do you not think that has something 
to do with these huge surpluses in the light of the fact that the 
Government itself asked the farmers to produce ? 

Mr. Boonr. I think the fact that the Government has encouraged 
them to produce has something to do with it, and I think in our area 
in Kansas we shift from one crop to another in response to weather 
conditions somewhat, but I intended to get out of growing wheat 
years ago but it was attractive and I didn’t do it. I have land that 
should be in grass. 

The CHarrMan. How much have you increased your acreage? 

Mr. Boonr. I have been in compliance with my allotment and there- 
fore I decreased it from 75 to 48 acres. 

The Cuatrman. You followed the rules. 

Mr. Boone. I have been in compliance. 

The Cuatrman. Now, generally speaking, let us forget about the 
condition in Kansas. Is it not true that in the past 10 years the wheat- 
growing section of the United States as a whole has had very good 
growing conditions compared to the previous years when you had 
the dust storms? 

Mr. Boone. Yes, I think that is generally true. 

The Crarrman. As you know, the flexible price-support program 
was put on the dairy products 2 2 years ago; you remember when the 
President was elected Mr. Benson reimposed the 90 percent support, 
the first year of the administration. You remember that? 

Mr. Boonr. Yes. 
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The CxHarrman. The production in that year increased to 
121,149,000,000 pounds of milk. The rigid price- support program of 
90 percent was withdrawn and the followi ing year the increase in milk 
production was from 121 billion plus to 123 billion plus and this year 
again with flexible price support the increase has been greater than 
the year before. It will be one hundred and twenty- -three billion 
six or seven hundred million pounds of milk. 

Do you believe that when prices are low that farmers have the 
tendency to plant more in order to try to make both ends meet ? 

Mr. Boonr. That depends entirely on the alternatives the farmer 
faces. 

The CuHatrMANn. Suppose weather is good and conditions are good. 
Forget about the weather. Suppose the weather is good and conditions 
are fair, what is the tendency of the average farmer when prices go 
down? 

Mr. Boone. If he sees an opportunity to shift to a product that has 
more promise he shifts. If there are no alternatives he may intensify 
the production of the commodity in question. 

The Crarrman. Is it not the tendency of the aver age farmer then 
to produce more to try to make both ends meet when prices are lower? 

Mr. Boonr. I think if there are no alternatives and if you have a 
general economy where there are no alternatives outside the farming 
industry such as we had in the 1930’s. I don’t think we are under those 
conditions today. One of the important things about price, I wouldn't 
contend that lowering price or support price , would get immediate re- 
sults and it is contingent on the alternatives, but I do think that the 
guaranty of attractive a is very effective in bringing new produc- 
tion in. I think it works that way probably more effectively than on 
the reverse side. 

The Carman. If you recall, when this skirmish in Korea de- 
veloped—they do not want to call it a war but it really was a war—we 
had placed marketing quotas and acreage controls on wheat; had we 
not ? 

Mr. Boone. 1950, but we withdrew them. 

The Cuatrman. I understand, but why ? 

Mr. Boon. I think the reason given was that we probably wouid 
need the production because of the new war. 

The CHarrMan. Exactly. 

Mr. Boong. I don’t think we did. 

The Cuarmman. You do not think so, but the Government thought 
so and the farmers were asked to produce all they could. There was no 
limitation. Everything was withdrawn, all the acreage limitations, 
marketing quotas, everything was withdrawn because we didn’t know 
what this war would portend. We didn’t know whether it would last 
a year, 2 years, 3 years or 4 years, so your Government proceeded to take 
the lid off and started to go on and growing wheat and cotton and vari- 
ous other crops. 

That request from your Government, together with fairly good 
weather throughout the Nation, had quite a little to do with the huge 
surpluses we now have. Do you agree? 

Mr. Boone. Certainly. I think there are other factors equally im- 
portant and that is of course technology that we are taking advantage 
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of today. In my presentation here, Senator Ellender, I have recog- 
nized the Government has encouraged us to produce. 

The Cuatrman. I think everybody r salizes that, but why blame it 
on price supports? That is what I would like to know from you. 
Many witnesses come before us and say you have a big surplus which 
is because we had price supports when, as a matter of fact, your 
Government asked you to produce these things. We did not know 
how long the war was going to last. 

Now I am glad the war ended, of course, all of us are. Soon after 
the war ended we put marketing quotas o n, oe en was re- 
duced by over 2 billion bushels the followi ing year. This year you have 
marketing quotas: haven’t you ? 

Mr. Boone. Yes. 

The Cuatmrman. The production will be 860 million bushels. That 
is quite a decrease from the last year that you did not have marketing 
quotas, which was 1,169 million bushels. In other words, the last year 
you had no marketing quotas was 1953-54, and produc tion was 1,169 
million bushels. This year the marketing quotas’ estimate is '860 
million bushels. That is a difference of a little over 300 million 
bushels. Is that in the right direction ? 

Mr. Boone. Your figure of 860 million, my thought was 960 million. 
It isn’t too significant. 

The Cuatrman. Those are Government estimates. It may be that 
the Lord will be good and send a little more rain or something to give 
you a greater production. 

Mr. Boone. In 1952 I believe on something like 15 or 16 million acres 
in Kansas we produced over 300 million bushels of wheat. The last 2 
years under quotas it was something like 11 million acres and we pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of 125 million bushels of wheat. That is a 
reflection of weather. Kansas hasn’t contributed to this surplus in the 
last 2 years. It has been other areas, because of our weather. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to point out is simply this, with 
the view of trying to get the facts, it is not so much the price supports 
that have created these sur pluses as it is the demand from our Govern- 
ment to produce because we did not know how long this war would last. 

Mr. Boone. I don’t deny that. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad you you do not because that is one of the 
things that has done it. 

Mr. Boonr. The reason I say the Government has a responsibility in 
helping us get out of it 

he Cuarrman. Of course. Do you agree that one of the most im- 
portant things we must do now is get rid of the surplus? 

Mr. Boonr. I think that certain reserves are necessary and desirable, 
but I do not think reserves of the nature and size that we have can be 
of any assurance or benefit to consumers and I am sure that they are a 
great hindrance to the farmer. 

The CuatrMan. Now in presenting another farm program, do you 
believe that if the price supports, whether they be flexible or rigid, 
should have written in the law that support should be available to those 
who produce good merchantable marketable grain to be used for the 
purpose intended—that is, to make flour instead of chicken feed ? 

Mr. Boone. I certainly do. 

The Cratrman. Do you have a formula? What do you think 
we ought to do in that regard ? 
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Mr. Boone. For several years in our organization we have been 
talking about improving the grading stand: ards and also perhaps dis- 
counting in the loan v alue the undesirable varieties because there isn’t 
a demand for human food for them. I think we approve what has 
been done so far. We haven’t gotten very far in the grading standards 
yet. 
* The Cramman. Have you any specific formula to offer as to what 
grain should be grown? Which are the best grains to be used for mil- 
lers to produce flour, in fact, to produce ¢ ‘ommodities that wheat is sup- 
posed to produce for human consumption rather than to feed to live- 
stock? 

Mr. Boone. It would be hard to recommend a detailed formula. We 
have in Kansas done, I think, a terrific job in education work on wheat 
varieties and I think that is the best answer. 

This matter of ede ear and mellow-gluten wheat is a matter 
of balance. You can get a balance of strong-gluten wheats that will 
no longer demand a premium. ‘To go out ona Tigid detailed program 
might be disastrous and would make somebody’s face red after a few 
years. 

The Cuarrman. You are familiar with the fact, I presume, that 
many farmers planted their diverted acres into cr ops that produced 
more feed grains and that probably meant surpluses in feed and hurt 
those who grew grains solely for feed ? 

Mr. Boonz. Yes. Iam principally a livestock man. Iam familiar 
with that. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any suggestion to make along that line? 
Do you think we ought to take diverted acres out of production So 
that nothing will be produc ed on those diverted acres that would hurt 
the farmer who grows grain for feed only, or the livestock man and 
others who may he affected by planting these diverted acres into « ‘rops 
that would hurt other segments of our farming society? 

Mr. Boone. Let me say this: I think our problem here is one of 
total agricultural production. Now I sympathize with the members 
of this committee because the thing you are suggesting that I make 
recommendations in are very diffic ult. How much can a farmer cut 
his production, and maybe at a lower price, and still keep operating ? 
How willing are farmers going to be to go along with that type of 
program ? T think it is a thing we must get done because when you 
divert acres from a supported crop and let it move into other fields 
you are tearing another producer’s playhouse down. Actually I think 
that is our principal contention. We have urged the use of cross- 
compliance. Maybe our farmers wouldn’t have stood for it. I think 
any effort we make must be a cooperative effort between farmers and 
Government. 

If the farmers figure a way to beat this program in the long run, 
it won’t do us any good. 

The Cuarrman, I agree and I hope any program we put on the 
statute books will have the complete cooperation of the farmers. I 
have found, on this trip so far, very discouraging aspects of it. Many 
farmers use their diverted ac res and plant on “that, say, grain, and 
instead of using it for themselves—that is, for cattle or w hatever they 
are grow ing—they put it in the loan and let Uncle Sam carry it. T 
have no respect for a farmer who does that. He should try to plant 
his acres to decrease the burden on the Government. 
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We pass laws in order to try and help the farmers of the country 
to get out of a sad plight, and it is my hope that if it is necessary 
for us to write rigid sections in the law so as to take out of production 
these diverted acres the legislation will really be effective. As I have 
said, the farmer may suffer for 2 or 3 years in doing that but if I were 
farming I would rather suffer 2 or 3 years than maybe 10 years. If 
we can get together and draft a program with which the farmers will 
cooperate to the fullest extent, we may be able to get out of the woods 
in the next 2 or 3 years. 

In my judgment that is the only way we can doit. First we have to 
get rid of the surplus. We have our ideas on that but I won’t discuss 
it now. 

Any further questions ? 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask Mr. Boone a couple of questions. 

Mr. Boone, which would be the best way of going about reducing 
overall agricultural production? Would it be best to put the price at 
a level that would discourage any excess production in various 
products? Would that be the best approach to it? 

We as members of this committee must give consideration and 
thought when Congress reconvenes to how we can reduce overall agri- 
cultural production in the United States. I will say frankly the onl 
reason I am down here from Minnesota today, much as I like to be wit. 
nice folks like you, is just to try to get the answer to a question that had 
us considerably disturbed all last year. You can be certain when Con- 
gress reconvenes we are going to again be faced with it, and when we 
come out to the grassroots, so to speak, we afford the man an opportu- 
nity to testify who normally would not be able to spend the money to 
go into Washington to appear before the committee and to be heard. 

When Congress reconvenes we are going to be busier than we are 
in the recess months and therefore we are here this morning seeking 
advice and suggestions as to the wisest and most advisable manner 
of approaching a reduction in our agricultural output. I know men 
who went out of pork raising last year because they anticipated that 
there might be an overproduction because of the favorable pork prices 
in 1954. Although they haven’t a pig on their farm this year, we still 
have an overproduction of pork. Somebody else got into the business. 
The farmer individually therefore does not have much control over 
what the other man does. 

So we in Congress must try to formulate a program that will bring 
about an orderly reduction of the farm plant. Therefore I ask you 
how do we go about doing this? 

Mr. Boone. That is a pretty big question. 

Senator Turz. We are faced with it. We have it right here. We 
have the plowhandle in our hand. Either we are going to plow or 
we are not going to plow. 

Mr. Boone. We have to look at this from the standpoint of where 
we are. 

Senator Tuyrr. We should also look back as the old man said, look 
back that you may have the wisdom to look forward with intelligence. 
That is why I look back. But looking back does not resolve the prob- 
lem we are faced with except that it may give us the intelligence to 
achieve a solution in the future. What I am concerned about is that 
we have too much production. Therefore, I want to know from you 
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how do we go about reducing the output? Do we reduce the supports, 
do we put an orderly control over diverted acres or what do you recom- 
mend? I would rather concern myself with your recommendations 
than your observations. 

Mr. Boone. I think that under the conditions we are under that even 
though maybe one approach ~e accomplish this thing from where 
we are today, I think we will have to use more than one approach. 
I think there is something we can do in marketing, we are trying 
to do it in pork right now. Certainly, as I said before, we need to 

et the full cooperation between Government programs and farmers 
in reducing total output. As long as our economy is at a high level, 
I wouldn’t predict how long it will be there, there is opportunity to 
make adjustments in agriculture because there are opportunities out- 
side of agriculture. 

Senator Ture. There are different schools of thought on the ques- 
tion of how to get production down, and the reason I pursue the ques- 
tion is that you represent a wonderful and large organization and you 
are speaking not only as President of the Kansas Farm Bureau, but 
as an individual producer. I pursue the question only to try to get 
a specific recommendation from you. 

Congress has assisted by providing $1,700,000,000 to use in the in- 
ternational field in the attempt to sell our surpluses at prices re- 
flecting the difference in the value of a country’s currency as com- 
pared to ours. We have the school lunch program. We haven’t, how- 
ever, had local participation in the school lunch program to the full ex- 
tent Congress intended. 

We have done everything we could do in Congress by way of uti- 
lizing surpluses, except a food-stamp plan which would make sur- 
plus food available to the low-income group. The basic question is, 
therefore: Do we reduce the surpluses by a reduction in the farm- 
support program ? 

The support is the mechanism to insure the farmer a certain level 
of income. That is what I see in supports. The question I would 
like you to answer is: Do we lower supports and force an economic 
condition that will reduce production, or what else do we do? I just 
would like to get that question answered. 

Mr. Boone. I suggest we use a multiple set of tools. I think we 
recognize that even though a thing might work as a farm organiza- 
tion leader and you as members of the Senate Agrirultural Commit- 
tee, we have to govern our program within the limits of what is rea- 
sonable and what can be withstood by an industry. 

Senator Toyz. May I ask you this question: In your neighborhood 
if we reduce the supports and lower the price of a commodity or prod- 
uct by permitting the floor to go to a lower level, who is going to 
get hurt first in your neighborhoo«l ? 

From THE FLoor. The farmer. 

Senator Trryve. That is understood. I am trying to get an answer 
from Mr. Boone as to who in the neighborhood would be most apt to 
be put out of business if the price of a bushel of wheat is dropped 
or if the price of any product grown, whether it be oats or barley or 
rye or what it is, is lowered? Is it not the man with limited capi- 
tal who could not survive many bad jolts of that kind? Is he not the 
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man who is apt to be informed by his creditors that they cannot carry 
him any longer? Perhaps he has to purchase something and he 
comes and wants to buy and he is told: “We can’t give it to you on 
credit.” He then is confronted with the fact that his unit is going 
to suffer because he cannot get the necessary feed or the necessary 
implements to till with. 

Is it not the man with limited capital therefore who is apt to be 
closed down first ? 

Mr. Boone. I think that is a natural assumption. In my area the 
price of cattle is more important than the price of wheat and the 
price of cattle isn’t so good now. We have host 4 years of drought 
and high production cost. We are already in difficulty and it has 
not been price as much as weather. 

Senator Ture. Let me ask you this—I am pursuing this thought be- 
cause it does not do us much good to advance theories unless we sort of 
scratch into the theory to see if it can possibly operate. If your cattle 
prices are not the best, and if you have a lot of cheap feed on your 
hands, which is inevitably true if diverted acres can be planted to some 
other crop, is not that situation going to put the beef producer in fur- 
ther jeopardy when there is an ample supply of good feed and a gam- 
bling chance that the feed put through the animal might bring a greater 
net return than simply selling the feed on the market ? 

Isn’t the livestock man faced with the possibility of being further 
depressed economically if you have an abundance of feed ? 

Mr. Boonr. I certainly agree to that and that is the reason we say our 
problem is one of total production. 

Senator Ture. But I have to go back to this situation about which 
I am concerned. In my neighborhood I could take you up and down 
half a dozen township roads and show you young farm families and 
if you ask them, you find that 9 out of 10 are World War II or Korean 
veterans. They came out of the service, they were able to rent a farm, 
they got an FHA loan or a GI loan, they bought some high-priced 
machinery and first year’s feed and seed and other necessary items to 
get into operation. The price starts dropping. Their returns are 
lowered, their credit is tightened because of a fear that they cannot 
repay. And the consequence is that ultimately they will be forced out 
of business if their farm income drops any lower and continues to 
decline. If they are put out of business, is that what you and I would 
want to see? You and I would not, of course, want to see it because 
it would take the heart out of a young couple at a time when you ought 
to give them encouragement. 

That is what I recognize when the agricultural segment gets out of 
balance with the Nation’s economy as a whole. That is the reason I 
am in Kansas today. I am down here trying to find the answers to this 
problem and I am trying to get them from you. Therefore, do we re- 
duce our supports to reduce overall production, or do we establish a 
firm support with an orderly plan of reducing the number of tillable 
acres through a program of paying rental on acres we divert from 
wheat, corn, cotton or the other commodities? The livestock raiser 
has as much at stake as the dairyman or pork producer. If your plant 
is too big you are going to get excess production in livestock just as 
you have it in wheat. 
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Am I wrong in thinking as I think? ‘ 

Mr. Boone. I think that what I have tried to say in my statement Is 
this: You can’t use one factor alone in doing this job. I can see a lot 
of difficulty in a soil fertility bank idea, but it is for the very reason 
that you can’t cut a farmer’s price and production at the same time we 
are suggesting the soil fertility bankasatool. _ 

Senator Ture. Would you agree if this committee were to formulate 
legislation to pay a reasonable rental upon diverted acres so as to keep 
a diverted acre of cotton from going into corn, or an acre of wheat from 
going into some feed crop? You wouldn’t condemn the committee for 
proposing such rental plan on diverted acres? — 

Mr. Boone. I can’t assure you what the position of the Farm Bureau 
would be in the future, but personally, I would not. I think that the 
difficulty of controlling eed will be affected very much by the 
price level that is set in support. I think it will be complicated very 
much. I think there is one danger of too much payment through the 
soil bank plan and that is that it provides additional money and re- 
sources in agriculture to improve the production on the acreage you still 
farm. I don’t know what levels there should be. 

Senator Turse. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Scuorrre.. Most of the questions and answers have covered 
the problem, but do you not feel that drought has had an impact in 
a lot of these agricultural areas? 

Mr. Boone. It has in Kansas and most of the great southwest, the 
plains area. 

Senator Scnorpre.. There has been a disposition on the part of 
many farmers to double up next year to make the financial recovery, 
isn’t that true generally ? 

Mr. Boonr. Yes. Where they missed a crop they did not feel they 
could sow grass and the weather wasn’t good for grass. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I think this committee recognizes that we have 
cut 55 million acres, which affects this State and other wheat produc- 
ing States. 

a back to this soil rental situation, do you not feel that some 
reason: dle amount, or a law providing for some rental at a fair price, 
would tide over many farmers who, because of drought and the fall 
of prices, are in economic distress? It might enable them to stay on 
their farms and meet some of their obligations, and put this diverted 
soil into better shape to Den if, as, and when we need greater pro- 
duction, and also provide something that will augment that income 
which, if not augmented or increased, will drive a lot of these younger 
fellows and marginal farmers cut low on acreage, out of business. 

Mr. Boonr. Yes, I do. I think there is the opportunity to put just 
a little income in the farmer’s hand and also perhaps reduce his oper- 
ating cost a little when the land is not cropped that is put in a soil 
conserving crop. There is of course some cost and putting in the soil 
conserving crop but no harvesting crop. 

Senator Scuorrret. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Very well, Mr. Byrne. 
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STATEMENT OF MARTIN J. BYRNE, PRESIDENT, KANSAS FARMERS 
UNION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Martin Byrne of Topeka, president of the Kansas Farmers Union. 

Grass roots such as this are good. It brings Federal Government 
close to the people. We closed the annual State convention of our 
organization on October 28, 1955. 

n the discussions we were faced with the age old problem of almost 
complete lack of direct bargaining power of farm families commen- 
surate with business and labor. 

This fact, of course, forces us to turn to Government in an effort 
to deal with problems farm families face. There are three chief 
concerns among the delegates : 

1. Farm income is out of relationship with farm costs. 

2. Disappearance of farmers from the land. 

3. A more equitable method of production controls. 

Our convention reaffirmed the traditional stand of our organization 
in favor of full parity for all family type farmers. 

Immediate legislative steps which we favor toward our goal of 
full parity are: 

1. Repeal the sliding-scale policy. We need to repeal and reverse 
the 1954 sliding-scale Sir. But beyond that, and I want to empha- 
size this, we need to repeal the sliding-scale policy which has been 
followed consistently by the Secretary of Agriculture, of forcing 
farm prices downward. Every time that he has had an opportunity 
under the law to do so the Secretary of Agriculture has used his au- 
thority under discretionary provisions of the law to force prices to 
farmers down. 

The CHarrman. You concede he acted within the law, do you not? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. As a direct result of this sliding-scale policy, the 
prices received by farmers for dairy commodities, for oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed, soybeans, grain sorghums, and a number of other com- 
modities, have been cut eur ly below the levels of 1952. 

To repeal this sliding-scale law of 1954 along with the sliding-scale 
policy which that law permits, we advocate passage by the Senate of 
H. R. 12. We believe this law should be strengthened by adding to 
the list of basic commodities which are eligible for 90 percent of 
parity supports the yor pital 4 Milk and its products, feed grains and 
oilseeds, beef cattle and veal, hogs, poultry, and eggs. 

We believe that enactment of such a law will be a step in the right 
direction toward full parity for farm families. 

2. We favor enlarging the arsenal of tools that are available for 

doing the job of carrying out price-support operations. We favor 
the use, in workable combination, of commodity loans, production 
payments, direct purchases, marketing agreements and orders, and 
surplus removal purchases, to protect the incomes of farmers at full 
parity. 
3. We believe that our Nation should make full use of the agricul- 
tural abundance that our farms are producing and can produce. We 
favor expansion of the school-lunch and school-milk programs, both 
to include more schoolchildren and to increase the amount of Federal 
help given to each meal. 
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We also favor better diets for our armed services, and for our pub- 
lic and private welfare institutions. But the biggest job we have in 
this respect is to provide adequate diets for some 8 million families in 
the United States with family incomes of under $2,000 per year. 
Many of our Nation’s children are raised in those families. In this 
period where there is so much talk about surplus, it seems to be simple 
morality to use some effective method to provide adequate diets for 
all Americans. We favor a food-stamp plan, and endorse the bi- 
partisan plan authored by Senators Aiken and Young and Humphrey 
of this committee. 

Some of our farm commodities must be exported. We favor re- 
newal of the International Wheat Agreement, which provides for 
orderly trade in wheat. We favor a world food reserve plan, such 
as advocated by the International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers, which would put ours and other agricultural nations’ so-called 
food surpluses to work combating hunger and its partner, communism. 

We believe that these programs to make full and beneficial uses 
of our agricultural abundance, would benefit the entire Nation far 
beyond their cost, and would completely eliminate our so-called “sur- 
plus” problem. 

4. We believe that a ceiling should be put on the amount of benefits 
for which any one farmer should be eligible. The ceiling should be 
placed at the upper limit of gross income that an efficient family-sized 
farm can earn, which our last State convention program has estab- 
lished at $25,000 of gross income per year. This will do two impor- 
tant things: (1) It will limit the cost of farm programs to the public 
by eliminating overlarge payments to large-scale factory-in-the-field 
producers, and (2) it will aim the farm programs squarely at the 
objective of protection and promoting family-type farming. 

5. We believe that adequate reserves against emergency needs 
brought on by weather and international uncertainties should be 
provided for by legislation, to be insulated from the market. 

6. We do not believe there is now a real surplus when our food 
and fiber supplies are considered in light of existing human needs. 
We believe that full use of our food and fiber to meet human needs 
as I have already outlined would substantially eliminate the pressure 
of surpluses from our markets. 

The farmers should not be forced to bear the cost of subsidizing 
expanded consumption and maintaining reserves of food if the public 
refuses to meet its responsibility to do so. We believe farmers should 
be given the machinery they need to adjust their production to the level 
that will assure prices at approximately full parity levels. We do 
not want to enforce scarcity upon the American people in order to 
get prices that reflect a fair relationship to our cost. Other major 
industries in our economy do use the weapon of scarcity to get the 
prices they want. The steel industry, for instance, does not bring to 
the market a single ton of steel beyond what it can sell at the price 
it sets. We do not want scarcity; it is completely against all the incli- 
nations of farm people. But we cannot stay in business unless we 
can count on prices that are fair. 

We farm families are willing to produce abundantly to meet all the 
needs of our Nation. Beyond the Nation’s real needs, and the need 
for food in working for world peace, we do not think it is in 
our interest, or the Nation’s interest, to continue to produce. There- 
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fore, we recommend continuation and improvement of programs of 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, with consideration being 
given to bushelage and poundage quotas replacing acreage allotments 
and quotas for wheat and feed grains at least. We favor the use of 
marketing agreements and orders for commodities to which these 
programs are suited. And we favor a conservation acreage reserve 
program as an overall device to equalize farm production with na- 
tional needs. This will be a voluntary program of retiring surplus 
acres from current production, which will distribute the surplus 
problem equitably throughout agriculture. 

The CHarrmMan. Will you describe to the committee the family- 
sized farm, not only for Kansas, but for the 48 States ? 

Mr. Byrne. I think the best description I could give would be a 
farm which is large enough so that it employs the full labor of the 
family and where the labor of the farm family exceeds the hired labor 
that would be needed to operate that farm and at the same time give 
them a good income, a decent income, adequate income from the pro- 
duction of that farm. 

The Cu. AIEMAW, Well, how would you apply that to a family, let’s 
say, that has 25 or 50 acres?’ In some States, as you know, that is : 
big farm. How would you expect to provide methods by which : 
family would fit into the pattern you have described ? 

Mr. Byrne. Ina 50-acre farm? 

The CHatrman. Yes, the average-sized farm in Wyoming is 300 
acres, Kansas almost 400 acres, in Louisiana it is lessthan 100. In writ- 
ing a law don’t forget we must apply it to the 48 States. A formula 
working for Kansas may not work for Nebraska or for Oklahoma. 

Mr. Byrne. What I want to point out and what we are concerned 
with is the reverse, that the family-type farm, the smaller farmers, are 
disappearing and I realize that a formula would be difficult to work 
out, but if emphasis could be placed on administration when the laws 
are being carried out, and there is always byplay and leeway in the 
law for the administrator so that the program, the results of the pro- 
gram were always pointed so that the family-type farm, smaller farm- 
ers, got the same benefits as the larger farmers, I think we could slow 
up and probably stop this disappearance of the smaller farmers. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad you realize the problem. 

Mr. Byrne. It comes up in our organization all the time for defini- 
tion. 

The CuarrMan. We would like to have from you a definite sugges- 
tion. You write the prescription and we will try to carry it through 
Washington. 

Mr. Byrne. I realize that. 

The CuatmrMan. It is an easy matter to also state “We believe farm- 
ers should be given the machinery they need to adjust their production 
to the level that will assure prices at approximately full parity levels.” 
That is a fine phrase, but give us a prescription to put that into law. 

Mr. Byrne. To ask for the things I mentioned here, which in effect 
would be price supports almost clear across the board, when a person 
does that I realize that when I do that I have to tie right up with the 
very strict and rigid controls. Secondly, after all of the controls have 
been exercised it is possible to exercise, whether we get them on a 
bushelage basis or unit basis, we think this would work better in the 
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areas Where the crops are not sure every year like they have in western 
Kansas, where we may have a big crop next year and none for maybe 
2 more years. After we have exercised that, and marketing quotas, 
and we have explored all possibilities for increased consumption, then 
I believe that we should take the acreage reserve plan, the conservation 
acreage reserve plan, which, in effect, would be renting from individual 
farmers on the part of the Government the land that would be diverted 
as a result of those controls and keep that in an acreage reserve so 
that in the future when we need it, which we undoubtedly would with 
our population increasing, it would be ready to be used, and in good 
position as far as fertility i is concerned, and we wouldn’t be working the 
land now and storing it someplace and having it used against us. 

The Cuamman. To further your views as to the small family-type 
farmer, let’s say in Kansas, I have been informed that a unit today 
may be 400 acres; a man has only 160 acres. What are you going to do 
about him ? 

From THE FLoor. Send him to Russia. 

The Cuamman. Just a moment, please. Keep quiet. We are the 
ones asking questions here. The committee does not like that. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, with the unit today, an average of 
450— 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you this: You are proposing a unit- 
type farm, and here in Kansas a specific unit may have been a good 
unit 50 years ago, but things have changed and mechanization has 
come in. To keep that unit-type farm that you speak of where a man 
has 160 acres, what are you going to do with him? Would you suggest 
a redistribution of land ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

The CuHarrman. What would you do? 

Mr. Byrne. There is land being moved; the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration has had good experience. I believe if we could expand the 
Farmers’ Home Administration so when this 160-acre farmer has an 
opportunity to enlarge his unit to bring it up to a unit that would be 
close to average that he could go into the market to buy land on the 
same basis as the fellow with money by being able to borrow money 
through the Farmers’ Home Administration at a reasonable rate of 
interest, so he could at least compete for more additional land. 

There are units being sold all the time if he has a chance to buy. 

The CuarrMan. It would means liberalized credit. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Now, I wish you would tell us, you are advocating 
1 90-percent price support on beef cattle, veal, hogs, poultry and eggs. 
Can you tell us how we can curtail production of, let’s say poultry 

Mr. Byrne. I think the only way we could even approach it on 
poultry and milk would be on the—not on telling a person how many 
head of animals he could have but the pounds he could market. 

The CHatrrman. What would you do with the rest? 

Mr. Byrne. There would be waste for a while. 

The CHarrMAn. Who would suffer that waste, the farmer? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The CHatmman. How would that affect the profits? 

Mr. Byrne. It would hurt him while we were getting the thing 
underway. 
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The CuairMan. Do you not think it would possibly pose an admin- 
istrative difficulty beyond the control of the Government? Could 
we, in fact, work out a system whereby this could be administered all 
over the country ? 

Mr. Byrne. Senator, I think the method of support on that kind 
of commodity should be straight production payments similar to wool. 

The CHatrMan. You are providing supports at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Byrne. I stated in another place that we should enlarge our 
kit of tools that we could use as a method of support. Maybe on 
wheat we can continue to use, or the cereals, we can continue to use 
the loan program, but on the perishables like hogs, and milk and eggs, 
that they just go into the markets and seek their own level and that 
the difference be made up in the direct payment. I realize the moment 
we ask for that we also have the responsibility to tie right in with that 
controls. Now I think this would be the end result: As they went 
into the market and sought their own level and the farmer was paid 
the difference in the direct payment, that there would be some increase 
in consumption as they moved into the market. 

The CuairmMan. But the Government would pay the difference. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How much do you think a program like this would 
cost the Government ? 

Mr. Byrne. It would cost considerable. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think Congress could provide the money to 
carry out such a program ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. I believe so. 

The Cuatrrman. You do? You ought to be in the Senate or the 
House. We are having a lot of difficulty today with the program we 
have, some say because of its excessive cost. When you look at the cost 
of the basics I think the record shows a little over $300 million. That is 
all we have lost on the basics. 

On the milk production a little over $700 million lost, potatoes $750 
million. We have had a lot of kick by the taxpayers. I am wondering 
what would happen if you put this program of yours into effect 
whereby the poultry raiser, the hog raiser, the beef-cattle man would 
sell on the free market and then the Government would be called upon 
to pay the difference between whatever he can sell and what would be 
parity, or 90 percent of parity. Do you realize how much that would 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The Cuairman. How much do you think? 

Mr. Byrne. I wouldn’t have any idea. It would be substantial. 

The CHarrMAN. You see, in proposing a program of that kind it 
strikes me that people who propose them ought to think them through. 
It is easy to say—I have had a lot of witnesses say, “We want a hundred 
percent of parity.” I ask you, “How would you do it.” The answer is 
“That is your job.” We don’t get anywhere with that, don’t you see. 
These production payments, as you know, have been criticized. You 
know we are trying them on wool. I hope it succeeds, I voted against 
it but I hope it succeeds. 

As you know, that is the old plan, a plan which was pretty severely 
criticized by many farmers themselves. They do not want it. You 
take beef-cattle people, or veal producers, I would say the vast ma- 
jority of the people who testified before us in these hearings, I think 
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certainly the Senators would agree, do not want sypport prices on beef. 
You can realize that in any price supports particularly when you make 
it 90 percent, you have to “have some means of controlling production. 

Mr. Byrne. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Iam wondering how you do that on beef. You can- 
not get cattle produced overnight. It takes about 3 years to produce 
cattle. What would be your method on beef? 

Mr. Byrne. We have to go back to the unit or pound basis where a 
person would be given an allotment. 

The CHarrMaAn. So many pounds of beef to sell. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The CuarkMan. Have you ever thought of the cost of administering 
such a program ? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. How much would it take? 

Mr. Byrne. Here is what prompts me to make the whole recommen- 
dation, and it is abstract. It is this: That we do live in an age where 
farmers are out in the commercial markets to buy the things they have 
to have in order to produce, much more so than any time before in my 
lifetime. The minute he leaves his gate he is up against bargaining 
power that is able to set price. Now he is in that situation. We do not 
have any great amount of bargaining power within agriculture itself. 

So the question is: He is part of the economy. He is a consumer 
and he is part of it. If the things he sells just on an open and free 
market are less than parity then ‘he has to absorb it or the industry 
has to absorb it, if it is less than parity. If there is a production 
payment then the whole country is absorbing it and the possibility 
of raising money for the whole country to absorb it is much greater, 
it seems to me much fairer than if the industry itself has to absorb 
it because if the industry does it seems to me we are headed over a 
period of time to use up the capital assets and we will be in trouble. 

The Cuarrman. All that may be true, but the question that con- 
fronts the committee and confronts me is that if a farmer who pro- 
duces cattle, hogs or poultry and eggs, must expect curtailment if he 
gets support. 

Mr. Byrne. That is right. 

The CHarrman. That is the crux of it. If you can give us a pre- 
scription to curtail production in a reasonable way you might get 
somewhere, but merely saying or asking for it without a specific 
remedy may leave us in the same position we were when we started 
the hearings. 

Mr. Byrne. I would like to mention the conservation acreage re- 
serve or soil bank referred to I think has great possibilities in curtail- 
ing production, but I believe it will take a whole kit of tools, Senator, 
to ‘get the job done. 

I realize and I want to state that if we get high or rigid supports 
then we have to accept, I am talking about myself now, a hard- a ed— 
that is a poor phrase, but put crudely—hard-boiled production con- 
trols. I agree with you Congress would never leave the door open 
and the basis that we first discussed this without straight hard-boiled 
production controls coupled wtih acreage reserves and expanded con- 
sumption I think it could be worked out. 

The Cuarrman, You think it could be by that alone? 
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Mr. Byrne. I think with the acreage reserve, as the last thing 
probably would be used thinking in terms of continuity, the last thing, 
acreage reserve would be a clean-up proposition where the—— 

The Cuarrman. How much would you put in this acreage reserve, 
what percentage of the overall cropland? 

Mr. Byrne. I think each year the Secretary of Agriculture should 
announce about how much, we wouldn’t get it perfect, as you well 
realize, how much would be in the acreage reserve, it would be broken 
back to State and county quotas, and proceed from there. 

The Cuarrman. Would you expect payment on these ? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. How would you work out a formula for that? 

Mr. Byrne. I think the county committees, the committee system of 
the administration of the farm program of course should be given 
maximum latitude possible and that the formula should be some place 
close to cash rent or rent equivalent in that county. 

The CuarrmMan. That would be in addition to the 90 percent support 
that you would want. You wouldn’t include that to make the 90 
percent? 

Mr. Byrne. No. 

The Crarrman. You would want 90 percent on practically all 
produced, plus rental, for any acres that are not put in production ? 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, you would have to do that to get incentive. The 
second thing is we are assuming that the acreage put out of production 
would not create the storage problem we are now wrestling with and 
that money would be available for acreage reserves. 

The CHatrman. I hate to contemplate what that would cost the 
Government, but we have had estimates from one to as many as $3 
billion, and maybe more than that. 

Any further questions? 
Thank you, Mr. Byrne. 
Allright, Mr. Andrews. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. ANDREWS, PRESIDENT, KANSAS LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION, KANOPOLIS, KANS. 


Mr. Anprews. I am George Andrews, Kanopolis, Kans., farmer 
and stockman. 

Gentlemen of the Senate Agriculture Committee, Senators Ellender, 
Thye, Shoeppel, and Senator Carlson, the position of the Kansas 
Livestock Association has been outlined many times in the past. We 
reiterate our stand as being opposed to direct supports for livestock 
prices. It has not been bootie to have a meeting of the board of 
directors or executive committee previous to this hearing. We would 
like to have the privilege of filing briefs within a reasonable time on 
issues we feel are important to the livestock industry. 

We thank you for the time and are willing to yield the balance 
of our time to be used as you see fit. 

_ The Cratrman. I am sure that you have given thought to the 
situation. 

Do you know of any way by which, if Congress were to put support 
prices on beef or these other products, any kind of meat products 
such as cattle, veal, hogs, and poultry, production could be curtailed 
as to those who desired to have a support price on the products? 
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Mr. Anprews. Frankly, Senator, I don’t think we have ever been 
able to agree on any plan to curtail production anywhere near to 
the pro yosed amount. | : ‘ ie 8 

The CHarrMan. It is very impractical; is it not? 

Mr. Anprews. I think so, I would say so. 

The CHarrMan. Very hard of solution. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I have been seeking a solution from those who 
advocated that plan, but so far we haven’t gotten too much in results. 

Any questions? ! 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Andrews 
a couple of questions: ; 

Mr. Andrews, is there in your mind any thought that we may have 
an overproduction of beef if we have an abundant supply of cheap 
grains for feed ¢ 
~ Have you given any consideration to that ? 

Mr. Anprews. I am certain that usually happens, Senator. 

Senator Ture. If there were no control over diverted acres, is there 
a danger in your opinion of getting too much cheap feed and thereby 
threatening the livestock industry with excessive production ? 

Mr. Anprews. I think, Senator, there would be a possibility of 
producing more feed than could be consumed by livestock. I think 
the price of livestock ties in pretty well with the price of feed, the 
proportionate prices of livestock ties in pretty well with feed prices. 
For instance, some economists claim that the price of cattle can be 
fairly well predicted 5 months previous to any date by taking approx- 
imately 15 times the price of a bushel of corn on the Chicago Grain 
Exchange. 

Senator Ture. There is no question but what it has an influence, 
but from the standpoint of those of us who are charged-with the 
responsibility of trying to enact legislation that would offer an ad- 
ministratively sound program, would you recommend that we try 
to in Some manner control the diverted acres and what those diverted 
acres might be used for? 

Mr. Anprews. My answer would be “yes.” I think that we would 
have the possibility of burdensome surplus of a perishable commodity 
on the market with a burdensome feed supply. 

Senator Tuyr. Back in the extreme drought years, which is 3 years 
ago, the Government did have to buy beef in the attempt to keep the 
market from breaking. Because of the heavy movement of cattle 
from drought-stricken areas and the depressed condition of the market, 
the Government did step in and buy a lot of beef in order to keep 
the market from breaking. If you get an abundance of feed you 
might get yourself into trouble as a beef operator just as well as the 
dairyman or the pork man at the present time. 

erefore, in your opinion, as a livestock man, you recognize the 
need of some administrative control over the diverted acres or time 
will catch up with you in the livestock business as well as it has caught 
up with the pork producer. 

Mr. Anprews. I think that is right. 

Senator Ture. That is all my questions. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Patterson here? 

Give us your name and occupation, please. 
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STATEMENT OF R. L. PATTERSON, PRESIDENT, KANSAS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WHEAT GROWERS, OXFORD, KANS. 


Mr, Patrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Sen- 
ator Carlson, my name is R. L. Patterson. I am a wheat grower from 
Oxford, Sumner County, Kans. My father and I operate together, 
operating 700 acres of which 547 acres are cropland. Of this we have 
a wheat allotment of 257 acres and we also have been practicing a rota- 
tion and soil bank for 15 years of alfalfa and sweetclover to maintain 
our soil fertility. 

That is a wheat area and we have produced some wheat every year 
I have been operating, which is 40 years, and this is the smallest crop 
we have ever had. So along with drought, late freeze, hail, and tor- 
nado, our wheat, alfalfa, and maize were almost a total failure, but 
still the wheat is the best return so you can see why we are interested 
in the wheat program and problem. 

I am also president of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers 
whom I am representing today. 

At our annual meeting in January 1954, the following resolutions 
were passed : 

5. We believe the following basic essentials to be fundamental to a 
successful national wheat program : 

(a) Assure full paraty to wheat producers for the portion of the 
United States wheat crop sold for domestic food consumption. (By 
means of certificate allotments or some other nongovernmental method 
of financing to make up the difference between market prices and full 

arity.) 
. (b) Make available crop loans to producers at a price level designed 
to insure orderly marketing and to protect wheat producers against 
unduly low returns. 

(c) Assure freedom of operation on individual farms with a mini- 
mum of governmental regulations and stimulate maximum economic 
use and free movement of wheat on a competitive price basis through 
regular nongovernmental trade channels at home and abroad. _ 

(d) Encourage the production of high-quality wheat, with full 
recognition of quality factors, and promote the conservation of our 
agricultural resources of production. ' 

(e) Toachieve the above principles we believe that : 

i. Allotments must be made in bushels rather than acres. 

ii. Sound soil conserving practices and good farm management 
should be factors in establishing farm bushel allotments. 

6. We recognize the fundamental economic principle that any pro- 
gram which tends to dislocate production from a low cost area to 
higher cost areas is detrimental to the industry and costly to the 
consumer. 

7. We realize that the present system of high fixed supports on all 
our production has been very satisfying, but with the present supplies 
on hand it cannot continue to operate satisfactorily. We recommend 
that if farmers are again asked to vote on the acreage reductions and 
quotas that will be needed to maintain this system that an alternate 
plan be submitted embodying the above basic suggestions. 

Then during the year, Congress passed the 1954 Agriculture Act 
which put into effect the flexible price support program, and at our 
annual meeting in January 1955, the resolutions in regard to a wheat 
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program were passed which were the same as those in 1954 with these 
additions: 

Encourage the production of strong type wheat, with full recogni- 
tion of gluten quality factors, also in regard to the bushel allotments, 
we feel there would be more equity in setting these allotments if they 
were set by the community committees. 

Also, we recommend the enactment of domestic parity as a national 
wheat program. We believe that this most nearly incorporates the 
above basic fundamentals. 

As we had been operating under a rigid 90 percent program for 
some time, which was fine to produce all you could and receive 90 
percent for your entire crop, but year by year larger and larger sup- 
plies piled up, so we took on the flexible program which lowered our 
support to 8214 percent for 1955 and now we are informed it will be 
76 percent for 1956 along with new parity which will reduce more. 
As I view this program I am unable to see where we can possibly 
improve over the previous program only it will reduce the income to 
the wheatgrower, and if left long at 76 percent it will eliminate the 
small grower and revert to the process of making the rich, richer and 
the poor, poorer. 

It seems to be the thinking of some that we must reduce the wheat- 
growers’ income as long as we have the 2-year supply on hand. Now, 
I am one who believes the Lord has never given us too much food as 
long as there are so many hungry people in the world. But just let 
us review some things that led to this blessed supply. 

During World War II we wheatgrowers were asked to furnish our 
quota for the Armed Forces, and produce food and fiber for our Na- 
tion and our allies. The prices for our product were set for the most 
part and only seldom did they exceed parity, to which we did not 
object as we were in war, but at the same time other segments of our 
economy advanced way beyond parity, some to 200 percent. To meet 
the emergency, Uncle Sam paid business and industry $14 billion to 
change from peacetime to wartime goods, then at the close of the war 
the same Uncle Sam paid the same business and industry $40 billion 
in reconversion and tax amortization payments to get back to peace- 
time goods. Now I just noticed in the paper a few days ago CCC 
have $7 billion of agriculture products in storage. This does not look 
so bad when you compare it to $54 billion of which there is no col- 
lateral and the CCC have the food which has a large value. 

With these facts in mind, let us now weigh the problem. I grew 
wheat in the twenties and in the thirties, forties and fifties and with 
the reduced income that is in sight we are sure approaching the same 
condition as the thirties. Not 30-cent wheat but the same compari- 
son in regard to cost price. If this comes to pass then the economy 
of the entire Nation will be at stake. This must never happen. 

We wheatgrowers have been studying all programs we know of 
trying to get all the facts possible. As you know, the Bible tells us 
the “Truth will make you free.” All programs have some good points 
and some not so good so in getting together the good we have agreed 
on the domestic parity for wheat. 

This program will give income as large or larger than the other 
programs presented. Production controls would be greatly minimized 
and eventually eliminated. Wheatgrowers would be free to produce 
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and compete for the world market without Government subsidy. The 
cost of the program to the taxpayer would be greatly reduced and 
finally eliminated. Government activity reduced and private en- 
terprise expanded, a further reduction to the taxpayer. Greater effi- 
ciency in farming would be obtained and better farming practices 
developed. Consumption of wheat could be expanded through greater 
export, new outlets and new uses—through sales at competitive world 
prices, 

We realize the magnitude of the wheat industry and doubt if any 
program will cure all our problems overnight, but after years of study 
we are convinced the domestic parity program will come nearer to 
solving our problem for wheat than any program offered to date. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you are fully aware of the 
seriousness of our wheat problem and will give it your most earnest 
consideration always remembering we feel we have full right to our 
equal share of the national income in comparison with other segments 
of our economy and for this we will fight and never, no never, give up. 

Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. It is a fine statement. 

I would like to ask you a few questions with regard to your 100 
percent support. I suppose you did mean 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Parrerson. A hundred or full, yes. 

The Cuatrman. How would you apportion that, on a historical 
basis of wheat produced in the past ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It would have to be taken into consideration. That 
is the only place we have to start from. We have to start from where 
we are. 

The Cuarrman. Your plan would envision no acreage controls of 
any kind ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. At the present time there would have to be a maxi- 
mum or something set as long as we have the large supply. 

The Cuatrman. That brings up this question. That in order to 
put your program into effect it would be necessary to do something 
about the surplus. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; that is part of the program. That is one of 
our considerations. 

The Cuarrman. With the surplus we have on hand now, what 
would you suggest we do? How much of the wheat would you use, 
that is now in surplus, for domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Parrerson. From the surplus we now have? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. If any of it is usable. Commodity Credit informs us 
at least 70 percent of that will not meet requirements of the American 
miller, 

The Cuatrman. That is one of the troubles I pointed out before, that 
much of the wheat. produced in the past, as well as cotton, has been 
millable all right but not of a quality that millers desire. 

Mr. Parrerson. Doesn’t meet requirements. 

The CHatrMAN. It isa drag on the market and that may be the reason 
for some of our difficulties. 

To what extent would you suggest and how would we curtail produc- 
tion for the first year or 2 years and give the farmers this 100 percent 
of parity for whatever is consumed domestically ? 
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Mr. Parrerson. At the present time, Senator, it appears that our 
domestic consumption is practically 50 percent of what we have been 
producing at the present time. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. Taking that as a figure, the average wheat grower 
would receive the hundred percent or full parity on half. 

The CuatrMan. Fifty percent of what he produces? 

Mr. Parrerson. What his present production has been. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would sell the rest of it for whatever the 
world market would bring? 

Mr. Parrerson. Whatever the going market was or it would be neces- 
sary to keep it. In some instances, we realize the point that some of the 
huge wheat farmers, it might be necessary to put a limitation on the 
amount they could sell. If they produce more than that they might 
need carry it over or feed it on their farms. 

The CuatrMan. You would give the big farmer a domestic market 
for 50 percent of his production ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Of what has normally been going, yes. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any plan to dispose of the surplus we 
now have? How much of that would you let go into the domestic 
market or would you devise a plan to dispose of it abroad if we can? 

Mr. Parrerson. Our thinking is, Senator, that that wheat is going 
to have to be, should I say, graded and find out. what. will meet the 
demands of the American miller and we might as well not kid our- 
selves. The rest of it will have to go into feed of some type. 

The Cuarrman. You realize if that should happen you are going 
to trample the toes of the corn man. 

Mr. Parrerson. There will have to be a proration set up. 

The CuarrMan, You are going to have to trample on the toes of 
a lot of other farmers who produce grain for animal feed. You can 
see the problem is difficult of solution. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a huge problem. 

The CnatmrMan. You mentioned a while ago that our Government 
has spent in the neighborhood of $55 billion in order to assist industry 
in getting from war production to peace. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Have you ever thought of applying the same prin- 
ciple to the farm? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. What would be your suggestion? I would like to 
hear that because I have heard it from other people. They have said 
this, and I agree, that the farmers of this Nation were asked, and the 
patriotic answered, to produce food and fiber. They have created a 
plant that has far exceeded the expectation of all of us, during the last 
13 years, on the same acres, we have been able to produce 42 percent 
more food and of course that was due to work by the farmer, work 
by the Department of Agriculture, and all of us put together. 

Now, since the Government has spent billions of dollars to assist 
industry to convert back to peace time, how would you apply that 
same principle to the farmer, to this big plant we now have with which 
to produce so much food? Do you have any idea how we could do it ? 

Mr. Parrerson. One thing we worked on very strenuously and we 
haven't gotten far is that the Government spent more money in 
research in all lines. We have even suggested the Government run 
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wheat completely through Du Pont’s laboratories and we haven't 
gotten anywhere on it. We feel there are more uses for wheat than 
just food and feed which we have normally followed through all 
these years, being the staff of life, and a high content food. 

We feel that there is going to have to be some money spent in that 
line somewhere there. I just note the Secretary’s statement a few 
days ago saying he will put forth full effort to find new uses for wheat. 

The Cuatrman. You know of course that the Congress has increased 
considerably the amount of money for research. 

Mr. Parrerson. I know it and we appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. I sit on the committee that provides that money 
and I am happy to say that I not only voted for it but I along 
with others, sought to increase it and in some cases we were successful. 

Mr. Parrerson. Do you think you could stretch it a little more, 
Senator ? 

Senator Ture. He has done a pretty good job to date. 

The Cuarrman. I am for that. I may say, incidentally, that I 
happen to be chairman of the Sub-Committee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations which deals with your reclamation, flood control, and 
conservation of water resources funds and I am glad to see that with 
the able assistance of Senator Thye and other members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee we were able to put 104 projects in the 
program that were not even budgeted, and these were passed. It is 
my considered judgment we have been sadly neglecting conservation 
of our water resources, and my hope is that in the future we can 
continue that effort and if anything has to suffer, let’s take it off of 
foreign aid. 

Mr. Parrerson. We appreciate that, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. What would you think of a plan of this kind that 
has been suggested, not by any witness so far, but I heard it in the 
halls here, of having the Government assist the farmer in this way: 
take acreage out of production and utilize as much of the surplus as 
possible, to reduce it in that fashion rather than keep on planting 
more and more ? 

In other words, do for the farmer what the Government did for 
industry, tell the farmer if he has a thousand acres that he planted in 
wheat in the past, let’s cut that in half and thereby reduce your pro- 
duction to half of what you produced in the past and pay a reasonable 
sum to the farmer for keeping that 500 acres out of cultivation for 1 or 
2 years until we can catch up with this surplus. Make it so that pro- 
duction will then be equal to almost what we consume plus what we ex- 
port. Have you thought of that idea? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have given it considerable thought. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have any suggestions ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It has some possibilities. The only objection is the 
regimentation gets so strict and we are under such a terrific one now. 

The CrrarrMan. It wasn’t regimentation for industry, was it? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; I agree if we can have it on the free open basis. 
Mr. Byrne said the family-type farm, whatever size that might be, 
needs to be considered. We have gotten in an era where our farms 
will change size. Some of the farmers work half time and some other 
occupation half time, and they will get to a place where the occupa- 
tion will suit them better or the farm will suit them better. We are 
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in a program here now. This will completely take the little farmer 
out if we stay with this very much longer, because it takes so much 
income now with taxes and things on the rise to even meet the lowest 
economy in life. 

The Cuarrman. In connection with what you are talking about 
now, the small farmer; have you given thought as to the amount 
that should be paid, let’s say, to a small farmer in contrast to a large 
farmer on diverted acres or any form of payment toa grower? W ould 
you have that graduated or would you put them all in the same boat 
and let them receive the same payment on a per-acre or whatever 
formula we may decide upon ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I presume you would have to have a maximum. 
You couldn’t give 10 acres to one man and 10,000 to another. 

The CuarrmMan. I had in mind payments from the Government. For 
instance, we have had quite a few suggestions that on diverted acres 
in wheat and corn that on those diverted acres the Government should 
pay rental. The point I want to ask you is would you pay the same 
amount per acre to a man having, say, 400 acres as to one who may 
have 10,000? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think he should have a graduated program there. 
It seems to me we need to take as a basic point what it takes to have an 
equal standard of living for a family and of course there is investment 
possibly considered in and depreciation, but normally speaking, for 
the same quality of standard of living for one family, it is practically 
the same for another and that should be the foundation we should 
consider, what it takes for a standard of living for the family. 

The CHatrMan. Let’s say 400 acres isa family -sized farm in Kansas. 
To do that it takes dollars. Would you give that same to a large 
farmer up to 400 acres the same amount and then decrease the pay- 
ments? 

Mr. Patrerson. It seems to me that would be logical, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. That has been suggested by some and I would like 
to get your views as a wheatgrower. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to make this statement: We wheat- 
growers want to get the Government out of our program as fast as 
we can. 

The Cuarrman, That is what I am striving for, too. 

Mr. Parrerson. It can’t be done immediately. That is our thought 
that we get on our own basis back to the old merits. 

Senator Scuorrret, I have a couple of questions. 

With reference to disposing of these surpluses that hang over the 
market, which I think you will concede is a depressing proposition—— 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrren. And storage costs are mounting year by year, 
as we all know. This has given us some trouble in Congress, from those 
who do not see the necessity of continuing it. We have to watch what 
support we can get for the argricultural programs. 

We have passed laws that provide that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whoever he might be, has to operate under. 

Now, as to disposing of these surpluses. The commodities that are 
in good storable shape, owned by the CCC he cannot, under the law, 
sell for less than 15 percent of parity. Now, would you advocate a 
change in that law ? 

Mr. Patterson. I most assuredly would. 
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Senator Scuorrret. Would you advocate a change that would per- 
mit the Secretary reasonable leew ay to dispose of “those surpluses so 
long as we have a topheavy surplus, outside of a reasonable amount to 

carry over for emergency purposes / 

_ Mr. Parrerson. The sooner we do that the quicker we get out of the 
jam. 

Senator ScHorrreL, You realize we would run into difficulty in cor 
producing areas, soybean producing areas and other grains? 

Let me ask you this: The Sec retary, again under law, by reason of 
the surplus situation was required to submit to the C ongress a limita- 
tion of acreage on wheat, say 55 million acres. Under its | program your 
group advocates you would be willing to hold to the 55 million acres— 
i do not think it can be reduced more than that—a number of years 
until we get this thing whipped ? 

Mr. Parrerson. We are advocating a bushelage allotment regardless 
of acres, we would have to have some regulation there for a time on the 
total number of bushels. 

Senator Scnorrret. In other words, you would advocate a change 
from the acreage factor to the bushelage factor ? 

Mr. Patrerson. Two things enter in there. The fact is we can’t find 
in the record anywhere w here ac reage allotment has ever given us coi- 
trols if controls is what we have to have. Another thing, for weather 
conditions and such in some areas there are years we don’t produce any 
wheat. Maybe they would like to have a lot more wheat one year and 
if they had a good crop carry it over for a stabilizing effect, the indi- 
vidual carry it over. That is the philosophy. But there would need 
to be, if the present supply is reduced, there would need to be some 
maximum bushelage. 

Senator Scnorpret. I am glad to hear you say that. When acreage 
was cut to 55 million acres, which of course the agricultural folks of 
this Nation passed on last June—whether they had the right of full 
expression or not is beside the point, or it is only one of the factors 
that entered into the discussion—nevertheless, they approved the 55 
million acres. If we go to the bushelage factor, in this last year we 
produced a tremendous lot of wheat, and I think it is said that we 
lacked about 20 or 30 million bushels of producing what we produced 
on sixty some million acres. It would obviously come to this, namely, 
that if we went to a bushelage factor we would have to cut down on 
the bushels until we get these sur pluses in manageable shape, would we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. You would have to put some limitations on the 
bushels that could be marketed. 

Senator Scnorpren. All right. If we do that, and we cut these agri- 
cultural units so low on the acreage factor, we will have a lot of 
farmers, and a lot of these smaller and newer farmers on the teeter- 
totter, who won’t know if they can stay on another year or 2 years. 

What would you suggest with reference to a bushelage factor as it 
concerns that class or group of farmers who are on the borderline, if 
any ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like to make this statement before I would 
answer that, if you permit, Senator. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Proceed. 
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Mr. Parrerson. The areas where the wheat is grown, a lot of them 

are not suitable for other crops, feed and such. And the small farmer, 
whatever definition we might give to that for size of farm, should be 
permitted to use his acreage for whatever he sees fit, because lots of 
times he has a stock crop of cattle or hogs or sheep and he cannot 
raise feed crops due to better conditions, and he can raise wheat and 
normally in the wheat area if you have a wheat crop you don’t have 
others and if you have the others you don’t have a vo crop. He 
could produce wheat for his own livestock needs or feed. I don’t know 
if that would throw the livestock out of line. We think that should be 
given consideration. 

Senator ScnorpreL. Under your system, would you do away with 
cross compliance, even under a bushelage factor, until we get the 
surplus down ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a question whether the wheatgrower will ever 
take cross compliance. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I am glad to hear you say that. We have had 
many advocating that and this committee will have to wrestle with it. 

Mr. Parrerson. We voted marketing quotas in this time and there 
was strong sentiment 3 months before the vote and in my circulation 
since I have asked the question everywhere how does it happen mar- 
keting quotas went in when the sentiment was so strong the other way, 
and this is the answer to my surprise, that there is going to be more 
overseeing this year than we have ever had. We voted quotas so 
the price “would be stabilized and we are going to raise the wheat. 
That is something to give consideration to. It is something I am just 
learning. 

Senator Scnorrre.. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Patterson, I listened carefully to what you have 
had to say and noni ing the complaint that has been lodged against 
the United States of dumping on foreign markets, I would like to 
ask you what we would be confronted with under the two-price system 
insofar as foreign countries are concerned? What would they say to 
us when we put In effect a two-price system here ? 

Mr, Parrerson. Senator, in our thinking we are unable to see any 
difference between this and what we have now. We have a dumping 
program at the present time on wheat. It has to be subsidized, yes, 
but the only difference would be the marketman or exporter, the miller, 
would be selling this wheat and it would come through on a strict 
equality basis then rather than this terrible mixture we have got now. 

Senator Tire. I agree with you on the mixture. We held some 
investigations on that and I think that the situation is improving, but 
nevertheless on the question of a two-price system, whatever the world 
market would offer you could expect the wheat to ‘be channeled in that 
direction after domestic consumption needs were filled. 

As one who is sympathetic to the two-price system, I ask you this 
question because T am aware of the problem the State Department 
has in diplomatic dealings with the leaders of other countries of the 
world. What would be our problem in the diplomatic field and what 
would we involve our Government and State Department in if we 
entered into the two-price system ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That would take some negotiating, Senator. I can 
see the foreign countries’ attitude because we have subsidized the 
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entire world in the wheat market. Our side maintained the standard 
and held it up and I can see why they would want to object to our 
removing that subsidy from a world setup. I think educated people 
can iron that thing out. We have had the thing going on for some 
time that we whe ~at growers don’t like and that is every time there is 
a market for wheat, no matter what we put up, Canada undersells us 
5 cents a bushel and takes the market. They are good people up there, 
but we need to get organized on this thing and the International Wheat 
Agreement which we are in, all we are : doing i is subsidizing the rest 
of the world. We are letting them have the wheat and we sit back 
and take what is left if there is anything left. We failed to get in 
some ports. England failed to cooperate, I think, at the last session 
of the International Wheat Agreement. 

Senator Tuyrr. What do you grow in your particular area besides 
wheat? If you had no cross ¢ ompliane e to what could you divert your 
land? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, the circle has changed. It has always been 
a wheat area and it was oats and wheat and some corn up until the 
last 15 years. Now it has changed to wheat, barley, and maize and 
of course alfalfa. 

Senator Tuy. The maize of course is equivalent to barley or even 
competitive to corn. 

Mr, Parrerson. Yes. If we had had favorable weather in Kansas 
there would have been so much maize the corn people couldn’t have 
found a market. 

Senator Tur. You see, you sort of pulled the rug up a little bit 
and showed some of the other problems. 

Mr. Parrerson. We know what they are. 

Senator Ture. You said you did not want interference with diverted 
acres. That was your own statement. 

Mr. Parrerson. Correct. 

Senator Ture. Yet you tell us in the next breath that if weather 
conditions had been favorable you would have produced so that the 
corn producers would have been hard put to have found a feed outlet. 
You see, you give us the problem. Now, then, if you say as a wheat 
pr oducer you don’t want anything to do with diverson and no control 
over the diverted acres, then how do you think we are going to get 
this farm plant down in its annual output so that we don’t aggravate 
the situation in another area of production ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is more or less human nature, Senator, that 
when your income has been cut from one figure down 25 percent that 
you will make some other effort to again back that income if our 
wheat income is going to lose that top figure, then I think the wheat- 
grower is going to seek some other outlet regardless of what it does to 
somebody else. We know it will do something to somebody else, but we 
are still faced with the expense of operation and living and our 
income is diminishing. We think in our program if we could get 
full parity on domestic use of the wheat that would make it bear 
economic needs. 

Senator Ture. I would agree with you. From the standpoint 
of farm income, you must have sufficient income or otherwise you are 
going to have to resort to either your savings or to credit, either of 
which will put the man with limited capital and c1 redit out of business 
immediately. When I say iiimedintely, I mean in the course of a 
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year or two. There is opportunity then for the man with substantial 
financial resources to pick up at a sheriff’s or forced sale the other 
man’s equipment, including the real estate. It doesn’t necessarily 
follow that the overall unit output would be reduced. The only dif- 
ference could quite well be just a change in ownership and manage- 
ment. That is what you and I are faced with today. We have to find 
the answer. The two-price system offers one avenue, but this avenue 
has certain roadblocks which we must overcome. The one is the diplo- 
matic problem which we have already mentioned. The other is the 
question of diverting your acres. If you go into a competitive crop, 
you are going to multiply the problems of other producers, 

’ Mr. Parrerson. In the natural wheat area I don’t believe there 
would be too many of the diversion crops. 

Senator Tyr. You answered your own question about maize when 
you said that if weather conditions had been favorable you surely 
would have put it on the market. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you had had the domestic parity plan you 
wouldn’t have had that maize. 

Senator Ture. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Parrerson. If you had been under the domestic parity plan 
you wouldn’t have had those acres of maize. 

Senator Tuyr. That is debatable. You would say I probably can 
sell this many bushels of maize and I will gamble a little. Human 
nature being what it is, you sometimes have to have a stopper. 

The Cuarmman. Will you answer one question: In your two-price 
system you spoke also of the wheat agreement. Of course if you had 
a two-price system you would do away with the wheat agreement, 
you would have to. 

Mr. Patrerson. Maybe not. 

The Cuarrman. You would subsidize wheat both ways, subsidize it 
for sale abroad and also at home ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am not talking about a wheat agreement or sub- 
sidy. 

The Cuatrman. It costs $50 million a year for the wheat agreement. 
That is subsidy. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. You would not want that, too? 

Mr. Patrerson. We could do away with that part of it. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your plan contemplates payment 
to the farmer of 100 percent of parity or parity for his share of the 
domestic consumption and what he produces over that would be sold 
on a free market and you do away with the wheat agreement. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. I would like to put in the record—I asked for it 
just before I started the little colloquy with my friend, Mr. Patter- 
son—information as to the increase in production of sorghums, and 
that of course takes in the crop that you referred to here in Kansas. 
In 1955 there has been a 94,113,000 increase over 1954 and 1953. That 
is in bushels. You see what the diversion was and you can predict 
what the anticipated diversion will be in the future. So therefore 
be a little sympathetic with us fellows who have to make a legislative 
determination on this diversion question. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Schoeppel. 
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Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Patterson, and Mr. Chairman, I want to 
get into this record before this group here, by reason of the fact that 
you have mentioned disposing of that which is beyond the domestic 
consumption limit in the world market, just this, that all the facts 
point to one thing that is very important. This Government of yours 
and mine, this country of ours, is not the only country that is in trouble 
on surpluses. I have before me a reliable statement which says Cana- 
dian farmers are hard hit as their wheat surplus mounts and exports 
shrink. This year’s crop climbed to 498 million bushels, 189 million 
bushels more than 1954. 

In Canada farmers must sell to their Government. They aren’t 
paid until the grain can be delivered. With storage choked through- 
out the Canadian provinces, they can’t sell their wheat. About 550 
million bushels of Canada’s 832 million bushels of wheat is still on 
the farms. Wheat amounts to 30 percent of the farm income in 
Canada so trouble in this segment of the economy has a broad effect, 
both on the Dominion and on United States firms doing business north 
of the border. This is significant. Canada is readying now a plan 
that will permit farmers to borrow on their wheat, which will help 
tide them through until the grain can be delivered. 

Now, the reports are that Canada is in for another big crop; all 
signs point that way. 

Mr. Patterson, if we continue to produce with the surplus that we 
have, what do you think the foreign or the export price of wheat 
will be? Many farmers think it will be $1.25 or $1.35. Do you not 
think that is a terribly optimistic figure if this situation continues for 
several years, or as is indicated, for two and a half or three years? 

Mr. Parrerson. I am unable to conceive where the bottom would 
fall out because their economy is at stake. Argentina and Australia 
are in the same group that have an oversupply of wheat. This 
problem mounts with those things in mind. I feel that the United 
States can get their equal share of exports if we will get to the place 
where we are exporting some wheat that is good. This 16 percent 
allowable we have in there has to be be changed. 

Because Canada now, they tell me, their No. 1 export wheat equals 
their No. 3 when it gets over there due to this 16 percent allowable 
that the exporter put in it. 

Senator Scnorerret. In other words, foreign matter and the toler- 
ance, 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Which, by the way, this committee is going 
io have a series of hearings on, as well as on related problems. 

Do you not think that we ought to at least point out, certainly this 
committee will have to wrestle with it, that we cannot be too optimistic 
about prices so long as Canada and ourselves, Argentina, Australia, 
and some of the nations in Europe, are now producing 7 to 10 percent 
more wheat, and all clamoring to export more? We had better be 
on the safe side rather than on the optimistic side. That is the fact. 

Mr. Parrerson. The facts are there. No use denying them. 

Senator Cartson. I do not happen to be a member of the com- 
mittee 

The CHarrMan. We are glad to have you. 

Senator Cartson. I appreciate your statement in regard to the 
wheat production because I have followed it closely myself. Do you 
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not feel as we as a State in reducing acreage from slightly less than 
18 million in 1950 and 1951 to 11 million, have done about our share 
or more than our share in trying to reduce the surplus? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is human nature. We think we have done more 
than our share. But for the benefit of the committee and some of the 
people here, we secured some facts we need to weigh strongly recently 
and the increase in the wheat setup is west of the Mississippi River. 
I am sorry to say that but it is. We have built up this supply in the 
wheat area. 

Senator Carison. I want the chairman to get the fact that our 
State has tried to follow not only Federal statute on this but we have 
done our share and more than other States because many of the North- 
western States have increased production and therefore I want the 
chairman to know when he holds hearings to work out legislation, that 
we have done that very thing in this State. 

Last year we had 11 eit; Ba acres and this year, too. Do you not 
feel after studying this problem and working with it and a wheat- 
growing man yourself, that we have tried flexible parity, we have 
tried rigid parity and isn’t it about time we looked into domestic parity 
for working out surplus problems on wheat ? 

Mr. Patterson. We think of all the problems it has the best possi- 
bility and it is no cure-all. It has some roadblocks that would have 
to be overcome but we do feel that with the Congress and the wheat- 
grower all getting together there is a possibility of working out a pro- 
gram for this. I want to make this statement here before you folks. 

One of the first things of any program for wheat that we have, 
there must be a public relations setup that the wheatgrower is going 
to have to have faith and try to make it work, or no program under 
the living sun will ever work. You can’t have a program that doesn’t 
have loopholes if you hunt for them. 

Senator Tuyr. I would like to say to you, Mr. Patterson, that as 
Members of Congress we have to represent all the people. Whether 
he be the farmer, the consumer, or whoever he might be, we represent 
all of them. Neither Senator Carlson, Senator Schoeppel, Senator 
Ellender, nor myself could long in our own conscience go about repre- 
senting just one group. 

Now in your two-price system you cannot get full acceptance from 
all your farm organizations, can you? 

Mr. Patrerson. It hasn’t been at the present time. 

Senator Tarr. Have you endeavored to sit down with the various 
farm organizations and try to get some agreement on the different 
phases of this question ? 

Mr. Partrerson. I think, Senator, that we are getting near. We 
will probably both have to give some and take some but we are get- 
ting near. 

enten Ture. Last week I wrote to the three major farm organi- 
zations in my State and invited them to sit down with me on Decem- 
ber 15, at the conclusion of these hearings. I must try to represent 
all of them, of course. They might not necessarily want me to repre- 
sent them but that is my responsibility and duty. I have a copy of 
this letter before me. It was addressed to the heads of the three major 
farm organizations in my State. What I want to find out is whether 
we cannot get the question narrowed down to the point where I can 
represent all of them. That is why I ask you if you can get your 
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people in a frame of mind so that they come before us in Washington 
as a national organization and stand in full support of us if we en- 
deavor to write your proposals into legislation. We must have, as 
a congressional committee, some support for your program out among 
these organizations, nationwide, or otherwise we are going to be in 
very, very serious trouble. 

So can you promise us that you are going to get some support for 
us outside of the Wheat Belt? We can find many friends for the 
two-price system, but in certain areas you run into the roadblocks. 

Mr. Parrerson. You are trying to say can we get the corn people 
to cooperate or can we cooperate with them ? 

Senator Tryr. No; I am not saying it in specific reference to corn 
producers. I am saying it with respect to all organizations speaking 
for the producer, whether it be the Farm Bureau or the Farmers 
Union or the Grange or the Wheat Growers Association or other 
organizations. Can you get them together so their representatives do 
not use scatter-shot on us on congressional committees. 

Mr. Parrerson. We are making an effort to try to get together. 

Senator Trrr. Does your effort promise any accomplishment? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think so. 

Senator Tuyr. That is encouraging. 

Senator Carlson, I apologize for the interruption. 

Senator Cartson. I was through. 

Mr. Parrerson. We are going to make the effort to see if we can 
come to a common ground on issues and those that we can come to a 
common ground on we are all right. Then we will try to iron out 
the others. I feel sorry for you fellows. Four or five groups come 
in and want something different. 

The Cuatrman. I do not suppose organizations are in politics; are 
they ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. I say, those organizations Senator Thye mentioned 
are in politics; are they ? 

Mr. Parrerson. You never heard of a farm organization in politics. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to say that I am very sympathetic to the 
suggestion that was made by Senator Carlson a moment ago about 
Kansas. You have cut to the bone and that is because you have led 
the way since early 1900 and my ricegrowers in Louisiana are afflicted 
with the same kind of thing you are. We grow rice. We started it 
up. We have been the biggest rice producer but other areas have 
developed and they are getting a better deal than we are. We are in 
the same boat. 

Thank you ever so much. 

The next witness is Mr. Bertholf. 


STATEMENT OF W. H. BERTHOLF, SECRETARY, KANSAS INTER- 
BREED DAIRY CATTLE COUNCIL, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. Berrnotr. Honorable Members of the United States Senate, 
my name is W. H. Bertholf. I am proud to represent Kansas Inter- 
Breed Dairy Cattle Council of Kansas, which is an organization of 
the purebred breeders of dairy cattle in the State of Kansas and we 
feel privileged and honored to have this opportunity to present our 
views and our philosophy in regard to farm problems. 
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We farm groups often expend our energies on each other in dispute 
over the solution of the farm problem. Much more might be accom- 
plished if at least a part of this effort could be effectively directed to- 
wards educating our city cousins in a few simple lessons on country 
economics. 

With farm prices off 25 percent in the past 444 years, while at the 
same time factory wages have gone up to 25 pere ent, with employment, 
wages, and industrial profits at an all-time high, why is not agricul. 
ture sharing in this vast prosperity’ At least a part of the answer to 
this very complicated question lies in a better understanding of the 
agricultural problem by all of our people. Much of the urban popu- 
lation does not even accept the fact that there is a valid problem that 
must be solved. ‘This lack of understanding in the cities, due in 
great measure to the attitude of the metropolitan press is actually a 
major part of the agricultural problem. 

Farmers are a minority group. Over 85 percent of our population 
are urban people who are in favor of cheap food. They can also con- 
trol the vote and any program for American agric ulture must receive 
the approval of our city cousins before it can possibly be put into 
effect. The farmer, who is without bargaining power in the market 
place is constantly haunted by the awful results of doing his job 
too well. The bumper crops always sell for less total income than a 
small crop or near failure. With these facts in mind, may all phases 
of agriculture work hard at doing a better job of public relations, 

We urge the Agricultural Committees of the United States Congress 
and the United States Department of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to handle news releases in such a way and to establish 
press, radio, and TV relationships in such a way that agricultural 
problems may be better understood by the American public. In spite 
of the fact that the consumer’s wage today buys more and better food 
than in any other time in the Nation’s history, great portions of the 
Nation’s press is antiagriculture, particularly in metropolitan areas. 
The milk producer has certainly gotten his share of unfavorable 
criticism. 

Farmers greatly appreciate the tremendous interest and effort 
which is presently being put forth by our Government and its leaders 
to bring about a solution of some of the farm problems. Yet all of 
this is viewed by many as being only a smokescreen rising above the 
field of political battle. We in agriculture feel that our problems at 
present represent the Nation’s greatest domestic problem and is de- 
serving of the same dignity and consideration as the foreign policy. 
We are gratified to observe th: at some of our Senators and Representa- 
tives are viewing this matter in the same light. Actually this prin- 
ciple of bipartisan solution is already an “accepted fact on many 
aspects of the Government farm policy, but its use must be continued 
in these critical hours for agriculture. 

American agriculture, and cert: iinly not the milk producer, is not 
asking for billions of dollars in settlement of termination of the 
Korean war. We farmers and dairymen did just what our Nation 
asked us to do. We delivered the greatest volume of food and fiber 
to the granaries and warehouses that the world has ever seen. We 
are proud of our record and only ask that the best brains of the Nation 
be used in a bipartisan way, with farmer advice and city understand- 
ing to work out sensible, honest, and tolerant solutions to our pres- 
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ent farm problems. We do not believe we deserve financial ruin 
for doing the job we were asked to do. 

With the above philosophy in mind we would like to deal specifical- 
ly with at least two piece facing the milk producer, time per- 
mitting. Incidentally, the council has reviewed the statements of the 
Wichita Milk Producers Association, which will appear just after us, 
and we find ourselves to be substantially in agreement with their 
views on the matters covered and we are not duplicating those views. 

We would direct your thinking to some of the pitfalls of at least 
one of the plans now under serious consideration; namely, the soil 
bank or land rental program, as it might affect the dairyman by inter- 
pretation of what might at first appearance seem to be very sound 
principles. 

The dairymen of the Nation under the pressure of the price-cost 
squeeze of high rigid price-supports on grains and spiraling labor 
costs was advised by the top advisers that the average sized herd of 
15 cows in milk was no longer practical but that he must now milk 30 
cows to make the same profit. 

More recently the advisers are recommending 40-45 head. The 
dairy farm is an agricultural unit and more cows call for more land. 
Profits from dairying come essentially from cheap feed and dairymen 
cannot long operate if they are forced to buy their feed which involves 
other costs such as transportation, commissions, and other profits off 
the farm. Under these conditions our dairymen are desperately short 
of land as compared to the number of cows he must milk in order to 
survive. Most dairymen have a limited acreage in a basic or allotted 
acreage crop. He needs the cash crop and in addition must have the 
byproduct of straw or stover to bed his cows during the winter months. 
He almost always uses the land taken out of the basic crop to produce 
roughage or forage because since he is short of land he knows that 
it is more economical to buy and transport into his farm grain rather 
than forage. If, however, under some new plan of taking grain land 
out of production the land-starved dairyman is forced to give up some 
of his land of which he already has too little for economical produc- 
tion, he will again be caught in the gears of a machine that was 
designed to control a commodity of which he has little part. 

We believe that each commodity will need to be dealt with to 
meet the particular needs and adjustments of that commodity. We 
believe that taking basics out of production ought not to result in a 
glut on the market of milk and meat. What is to be done with the 
layout land of the big grain producer and the dairyman ought to be 
two different things, they are farming in two different ways. The 
basic grain farmer ought not to be permitted to produce milk or 
beef out of his surpluses. The dairyman who must import feed almost 
every year ought, to be allowed to produce forage on his limited acreage. 
This can be handled by setting up certain standards to determine a 
man’s classification, grain producer, dairyman, beef producer, et cetera. 

That man and every man can declare his own classification, subject 
to the approval of the ACP Board. Then each phase of agriculture 
can operate within a cooperative program designed to meet the prob- 
lems which are porente to it. This would also permit each commodity 
group to capitalize on any special advantage that it alone might have 
of solving its own problems. For instance the dairy industry has 
done much in its advertising and sales program. Our industry can 
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do even more in this way of self-help if it is not too handicapped by 
having its efficiencies reduced by being crippled by regulations on 
essentially other commodities. 

We would like to mention briefly our concern over the bogging 
down of the accelerated brucellosis program in Kansas. The pro- 
gram started July 1, 1955, with an annual overhead budget of $80,000. 
This taken out of proposed prepared budget of $375,000 would have 
left $295,000 as funds available for fee-basis work to be done by 
Kansas veterinarians. Our initial grant was $77,000. Finally after 
every possible pressure was brought an additional $90,000 was granted, 
still leaving the State short about $200,000 to do an effective job. 
The program initiated in July was curtailed September 15, and will 
be completely out of operating funds around January 1, 1956, being 
forced to hold back the last $40,000 to pay salaries and overhead. 

As it now stands, the program in Kansas will spend $167,000 to 
get $87,000 worth of fee-basis work done. The last half of the fiscal 
year $40,000 will be spent to get nothing done. This is a ridiculous 
situation and an awful reflection on Government administration. Un- 
less funds are released or liberated by Congress early in January to get 
this program going again it will certainly fall by the wayside at a 
great financial loss. 

The brucellosis program in Kansas is one agreed to by all segments 
of the industry. ‘The continuation of the program is essential from 
an economic standpoint to the well-being of the dairy and beef in- 
dustry. It is even more essential from a public health standpoint. 
Milk consumers are protected by ordinances requiring the blood test. 
Yet the greatest percentage of infection of brucellosis in humans is 
found in eu hiahnigne employees who handle diseased carcasses of 
beef and swine, and veterinarians and farmers who work with dis- 
eased animals. 

Kansas is about fourth in cattle population among the 48 States. 
Her program is conservative and economical. No funds are to be 
spent in indemnities but only where effective work can be done in 
eradication. Yet out of approximately $22 million allotted for this 
program we received only a tip. Neighboring States received several 
times the amount received here and one State with a cattle population 
of less than Kansas is reported to have received $2 million. 

We urgently request that funds be liberated in January for the con- 
tinuation of this fiscal-year program and that the program be con- 
tinued to finish the job that must be done here in Kansas, the com- 
plete eradication of brucellosis. 

The Cratmrman. Thank you. 

Any questions ? 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask Mr. Bertholf this question: 
Did you in the past year increase your milk production in this par- 
ticular milkshed ? 

Mr. Brerrnour. Yes, I believe the answer is “yes” to that. 

Senator Tuyr. And did you suffer a reduction in price as a pro- 
ducer when the support was dropped from 90 to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Berruotr. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Was there reflected a reduction in the price per 
quart of milk to the consumer when the producer suffered a price re- 
duction ? 

Mr. Berruotr. No. 
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Senator Ture. The answer is “no”? 

Mr. Bertuotr. Not on fluid milk. 

Senator Ture. So that from the standpoint of the support drop 
from 90 to 75 percent, there was no consequent reduction in the cost 
of fluid milk to the consumer ? 

Mr. Berrnuotr. No, 

Senator Tuyr. And there was no reduction in the overall produc- 
tion of milk in the calendar months that have passed since reduced 
supports were effected? That is better than a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Berruoutr. That is right. As a matter of fact, we had a great 
increase in production on our markets about that time in production. 

Senator THyr. So the consumer got no particular benefit from the 
drop from 90 and 75 percent. It was entirely a producer’s loss, and 
the consumer failed to get any of the benefit that was talked about 
in connection with a lower price and probable increased consumption. 

Mr. Berrnotr. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator Ture. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Winfrey, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. WINFREY, ASSISTANT MANAGER, PURE 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. Winrrey. My name isJ. W. Winfrey. Iam assistant manager 
of the Pure Milk Producers Association of Greater Kansas City. This 
association is a dairy-marketing cooperative with a membership con- 
sisting of approximately 2,400 producing dairy farmers residing in 
some 65 counties of Kansas and Missouri. They produce grade A 
milk for the Greater Kansas City market. Many of them operate 
general farms and a great number of them produce milk exclusively. 
Definitely, milk production is the major enterprise on a very high 
percentage of the members’ farms. 

My statement will cover this association’s views on several subjects, 
namely, Federal orders, price supports, self-help program for dairy 
farmers, and the school milk program. 

The marketing agreement and order program which is currently 
authorized by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, was developed to correct the demoralized and chaotic con- 
dition of fluid milk markets that came with the economic depression 
of the early 1930’s. We well remember the serious condition that 
existed in the Kansas City milk market during those times. The op- 
erations of the Federal milk-marketing orders have been satisfactory 
to producers supplying the markets using the program, and the market 
stability created by the Federal orders has had a good and healthy 
influence throughout the dairy industry. 

The Greater ‘Kansas City milk market has operated under the pro- 
gram since early 1934. We have found the program very satisfactory. 
The market has grown considerable since the inception of the order, 
and the order has provided the necessary stabilizing effect to main- 
tain healthy marketing conditions for both producers and processors 
with consumers benefitting by having an adequate supply of grade A 
milk at reasonable prices. 

There are several order markets operating in Kansas and Missouri. 
It is our observation that these order markets have caused a higher 
degree of stability in the fluid milk market not under regulation in 
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both States. The order markets have had the effect of establishing 
the price levels in the nearby unregulated markets and this has re- 
sulted in more orderly marketing throughout. 

We oppose any change in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act. Any change in the legislation could have far-reaching effects on 
producers and on the whole dairy economy. We realize that no legis- 
lation is perfect and that the administration of no program is perfect. 
By the same token, the many criticisms which are from time to time 
aimed at the Federal order program should not be considered to be 
correct and a proper detailed investigation of the facts and of the con- 
sequences that might result from the change. 

We are members of the National Milk Producers Federation and in 
that organization we have known of the criticisms of Federal orders 
and have worked hard to carefully appraise each one. Any sug- 
gestions we might have to improve the program as the present time 
can be worked into the framework of the present legislation. We 
recognize the fact that all producers do not benefit to the same degree 
from the Federal order program. We do think, however, that we 
should work toward improving the position of those producers not 
receiving the benefits of the program rather than tear down a good 
program in order that all producers will be at the same disadvantage. 

The milk business is highly technical and complicated. Of neces- 
sity, Federal milk orders are also highly technical and complicated 
and they are of tremendous economic importance. For these reasons, 
we suggest it would be helpful if the educational and background 
statement on Federal orders that was presented by the National Milk 
Producers Federation before the House Agricultural Dairy Sub- 
committee on April 28, 1955, was included in the record of this com- 
mittee. We believe it would create a better understanding of the 
problems of milk marketing. 

Let me reiterate our position. The Federal order program is bene- 
ficial to dairy farmers and the dairy economy. Let’s protect and 
preserve the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act in its present 
form, and let’s direct our efforts toward improving the position of 
all dairy farmers rather than tear down a program that has proved 
its worth conclusively over a great number of years. 

Since 1952, dairy farmers have seen their prices drop 20 percent. 
Much of this drop resulted from the reduction of price supports from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent that was made effective April 1, 
1954. A part of the price decline was caused by the fact that even 
under 90 percent support, prices were actually less than the announced 
support level. Each time we request higher supports for the dairy 
industry it is explained that we can have the same supports as the 
basic crops if we will accept production controls or marketing controls. 
In this line of reasoning two important facts are not taken into 
consideration. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products 
would be very complex and difficult to administer. Secondly, total 
milk production without production controls is usually held within 
reasonable and manageable bounds due to the difficulties involved in 
producing milk which includes the labor problem. While 90 percent 
dairy supports were effective, the dairy surplus never exceeded 8 
percent of a year’s production, and in 1952 and 1953 when dairy 
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prices were over 100 percent of parity, we experienced a milk shortage. 
The dairy industry needs stabilized prices that will not only assure 
the production of an adequate amount of high-quality milk for con- 
sumers, but will also provide a price to producers that will give them 
the purchasing power equivalent to, and consistent with, other 
segments of the national ec onomy. 

Dairy farmers should not have prices less than 100 percent of 
parity. However, we do realize that the price of milk cannot be sup- 
ported at levels well above that of other agricultural commodities. 
We are convinced that the present 75 percent support is too low and 
should be increased somewhat above the average support level of basic 
crops in order to achieve a better balance between the dairy industry 
and all agriculture. This can be justified because of the large amount 
of labor required in the production of milk on a 7-day-a-week basis. 
Excess production would not result for the same reason. 

The many dairy cooperatives which are members of the National 
Milk Producers Federation have worked out a self-help plan under 
which American dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices. 

The plan was worked out because: 

(1) Dairy farmers are convinced that the support level of 75 per- 
cent of parity for dairy products is too low for the good of the 
industry and the Nation. 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture in 1953, when he last supported 
dairy prices at 90 percent of parity, r requested the industry to work 
out its own program for stabilizing prices, 

(3) Most of the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price- 
support program has been centered on the dairy industry. This has 
not made it easy to increase consumption of milk and dairy products. 

Under the self-help plan, dairy farmers would stabilize their own 
prices by buying unmarketable surpluses and disposing of them at 
home and abroad. The costs would be borne by the dairy farmers 
themselves through the payment of a stabilization fee collected on all 
milk sold in commercial channels. 

The plan has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), 
H. R. 3400 (Bon), H. R. 3483 (St. George), and S. 930 (Mundt). 
We believe this legislation merits the support of this committee. 

During the summer of 1954, one of the serious concerns to Mem- 
bers of Congress, the dairy farmers, and others interested in the dairy 
industry, was the accumulation of dairy products by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Government-owned stocks of dairy prod- 
ucts resulted in a price-depressing influence and lower dairy farmers’ 
income. This situation impelled Congress to consider legislative ac- 
tion. The widening of markets and increased consumption of fluid 
milk by schoolchildren was one of the best ways of accomplishing a 
decrease in surplus milk production. 

We commend the Congress for its foresightedness in authorizing 
$50,000,000 for last year and $50,000,000 for the current year for the 
special school milk program. Substantial increases in milk con- 
sumption, with thousands of schools and schoolchildren, has estab- 
lished the success of the program. 

In the Greater Kansas City area, a goodly number of schools took 
advantage of the special milk program : last year. This resulted in an 
increase in fluid-milk consumption by all schoolchildren where the 
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program was in operation. This year additional schools including 
the Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., school systems, have 
put the program in operation. This will result in a much larger vol- 
ume of fluid milk being consumed by schoolchildren in our market. 

We urge the Congress to authorize on a permanent basis the use 
of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for this program. 

Under the accelerated brucellosis eradication program authorized 
by the Congress, excellent progress has been made toward the elimina- 
tion of this disease among the dairy herds of this country. We urge 
the continuation of this program until such time as the threat of 
brucellosis has been wiped out. 

Since many local and State milk ordinances are now requiring that 
their milk supply must come from brucellosis-free herds, the financial 
assistance to the dairy farmer is very beneficial. The brucellosis pro- 
gram also encourages more culling and will tend to improve the health 
of the Nation’s milking herd. 

As members of the National Milk Producers Federation we have 
participated with other dairy farmers from other parts of the country 
in discussing these problems and in developing these policies. 

The Cuamman. Are you familiar with this so-called helf-help pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Wrnrrey. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know that it would create a board of direc- 
tors like in a corporation, that it would have legislative powers ? 

Mr. Wrnrrey. I didn’t know it would have legislative powers. I 
believe some legislation could be adopted. ' 

The CuatrMan. That is what a lot of us don’t understand. It does 
confer on a board of 15 appointed by the President legislative power 
to control every drop of milk produced all over the United States. 
Do you also know this so-called self-help program envisions putting 
up from our Treasury of $500 million, or a half billion dollars? 

Mr. Winrrey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is not self-help, is it ? 

Mr. Winrrey. Well, sir, [ think the experience of other appropria- 
tions that have been made to other farm groups, they have all been 
paid off. 

The Cuarrman. Just a moment. The milk industry for the past, 
since October 17, 1933, up to June 30, 1955, the whole industry only 
lost $700 million. You want to start off with $500 million. 

Mr. Winrrey. That would only be used for capital, sir. 

The CuarrMan. But without recourse and I do not think you would 
have any security for it. It would be turned over to the board and 
if there is a loss, Uncle Sam would lose it. Let’s be careful when we 
call the program self-help. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Mr. Elrod, please. 


STATEMENT OF LYNN E. ELROD, SECRETARY-MANAGER, WICHITA 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. Exrop. I am Lynn Elrod, secretary-manager of the Wichita 
Milk Producers Association. 

I have copies of some issues which Mr. Winfrey mentioned and our 
views on that, which I will leave with the committee. I might make 
about three points on the farm program that I would like to mention. 
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The Cuarman. Is there anything you can add to what has been 
stated about the milk program? If you could add to that, you are the 
third one on milk, it would help the committee a lot and also assure 


other witnesses of being heard if you could limit your suggestions to 
new thoughts on the subject. 


Mr. Exrop. I have some copies of —— 
The Cuarrman. We will put your statements in the record. 
(Papers submitted by Mr. Elrod follow :) 


1. On the farm program. We are convinced that the present program is not 
working and that a program which will limit production is essential. We believe 
that an acreage rental program has definite merit, but that the program should 
provide for the acres to be absolutely out of production. The soil-conserving 
grasses and legumes planted must not be pastured or harvested for hay since 
this would result in more milk and beef. These industries have already suffered 
because of the additional production caused by the acreage-allotment program. 

2. The farm program should have some publicity from Washington which 
would educate the public to the fact that farm subsidies are essential if we are 
to maintain a potential production reserve to meet emergency needs such as we 
have in time of war. Agricultural subsidies in general, dairy subsidies in par- 
ticular, although dwarfed by subsidies to other industries, have borne the brunt of 
antisubsidy publicity. We are opposed to subsidies to industries which can- 
not otherwise develop sufficient capacity to meet emergency needs, but the vital 
importance of an adequate agricultural production reserve must be recognized 
by our Government and by our people if we are to survive as a world power. 

3. Too much emphasis is placed by the Department of Agriculture in arriving at 
the proper level of class prices in Federal orders. The pricing policy of the ad- 
ministration has been based almost entirely upon the supply-demand situation. 
If there is more grade A milk than a market needs for class I use, the price is 
considered to be too high. If the market is short the price is thought to be too low. 
The tendency for farmers to increase their volume of production in times of declin- 
ing prices is a fact which is given little weight. Drought conditions are not com- 
pensated for by higher prices until the supply of milk is reduced. 

Actually the severe drought conditions here in recent years have resulted in 
increased milk production. Higher costs because of transportation of feeds from 
other areas did not cause farmers to reduce their production. Failure of other 
enterprises caused more emphasis on dairying. If more weight is given to such 
conditions in making price decisions, the hardship of farming under such condi- 
tions would be reduced without any ill effect upon the market. 

Kansas was apportioned only $167,000 as its share of the $15 million brucellosis 
eradication fund. The eradication program has proceeded very rapidly in Kansas, 
due largely to the requirements imposed by local milk ordinances. These require- 
ments have been adopted by local health authorities because of, or in order to 
comply with recommendations of the United States Public Health Service. Be- 
cause of the fact that under modern milk processing methods, brucellosis is not 
a threat to the health of milk consumers, it has been unfair to the dairyman for 
Federal regulations to impose expensive control measures upon him which his 
neighbors, whose infected beef herds constitute just as much of a threat to public 
health and causes the dairyman’s control program to be more difficult, have no 
required program of eradication. This situation can be remedied by producers 
voting compulsory countywide programs. Adequate financing for our present 
Kansas cooperative program will help bring about more countywide bangs-free 
areas. This is essential to the welfare of dairymen who are located in beef areas. 

Kansas ranks high in cattle numbers but very low in the allotment of Federal 
brucellosis funds. Most neighboring States received several times as much money 
to carry on their program than did Kansas. Present funds in Kansas will be ex- 
hausted by January 1, 1956. At least $150,000 would be required to operate the 
program from January 1, until July 1, 1956. The program has already been cur- 
tailed in Kansas to make the available funds do the most effective job. Kansas 
has chosen not to pay indemnities in reactor cattle, but to use it in more effective 
control measures such as calfhood vaccination and milk-ring testing. Money used 
in this way will result in quicker eradication than money spent on reactor indem- 
nities. 

Our members are all required to be on plan A, which is test and sell reactors 
for slaughter. Most of our members paid their own cost of testing. We have a 
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vital interest in the program in that if it is not encouraged at this stage our 
countywide bangs-free area program will be set back several years and will im- 
pose greater hardship upon the dairymen who have to comply among beef men 
who do not. Your imme@iate suport on reallocation of the present appropriation 
is urgently needed at this time, and we ask your support of the accelerated pro- 
gram after July 1, 1956. 


Upon Federal orders 


The Federal milk market order has resulted in a much more stable market. 
Low as our prices have been in the past 2 years they would have been considerably 
lower at times, because of price wars which developed in our market. The price 
cutting could not be passed back to producers because of the Federal order pricing 
provisions. We are well pleased with the operation of the Federal order in our 
market except that the level of pricing has been lower than was necessary. We 
urge that the Federal-order program be continued without change in present legis- 
lation. We urge that local producers continue to have priority upon class I sales 
in local markets. 


Upon administrative procedures 


We are well pleased with the present procedures in our Federal order hearings. 
The milk business is highly technical and complicated. If our hearings were held 
under more formal conditions, practical solutions to our problems would be much 
more difficult to reach. Time spent in conforming with strict judicial procedures 
would also result in additional cost, both to producers and milk dealers. We urge 
that the present system for holding Federal milk market order hearings be con- 
tinued. 


Upon taxation of cooperatives 


We urge that the present exemption of cooperative profits from income tax at 
the corporate level be continued as it is now. Only through cooperatives can 
farmers have an effective voice in their marketing problems. Permanent im- 
provements in marketing conditions depend to an important extent upon the 
strength of their cooperatives. Any legislation which would reduce financial re- 
serves would weaken cooperatives at a time when farmer welfare is of vital 
public interest. 


Upon self-help for the dairyman 


The self-help program as proposed by the National Milk Producers Federation 
is a plan which would place the expense of surplus disposal upon dairymen 
themselves and remove some of the restrictions on foreign trade which exist under 
the Government surplus program. We urge that legislation be passed which 
would provide for such a program to operate. 

Mr. Exrop. We are convinced some program which will limit total 
production is the essential thing we are looking for. One point we are 
very much concerned about is how freely these soil conserving grasses 
and legumes under an acreage rental program how freely they could 
be used to produce milk and meat and we think those acres should be 
taken out of production and not harvested for pasture and hay. 

We believe that a public relations program by the Department of 
Agriculture is a necessity. Agricultural subsidies in general and dairy 
subsidies in particular have been dwarfed by other subsidies but have 
borne the brunt of antisubsidy publicity. We are not opposed to sub- 
sidies in other industries which cannot otherwise develop sufficient 
capacity to meet emergency needs, but the vital importance of an ade- 
quate agricultural production reserve must be recognized by our 
Government and our people if we are to survive as a world power. 

We have one other point. We think there has been too much em- 
phasis placed by the Department of Agriculture in arriving at the 
proper level of milk prices in Federal orders on the supply situation. 
The pricing policy has been pretty much that if there is enough grade 
A milk on the market the price is right and if there is too much for 
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class I use the price is too high and if there is not enough milk then 
the price is considered to be too low. 

The tendency for farmers to increase volume of production in times 
of declining prices we believe is not given enough weight, drought 
conditions are not compensated for by higher prices until the supply 
of milk is reduced. Actually, the severe drough conditions here in 
recent years has been accompanied by an increase in milk production. 
Higher costs because of transportation cost and feeds from other 
areas did not cause producers to reduce production. Failure of other 
enterprises in fact caused more emphasis on dairying. If more weight 
is given to such conditions in making price decisions the hardship of 
farming under such conditions would be reduced without any ill 
effect upon the market. 

Now, in regard to the Kansas brucellosis program, we urge support 
of this committee in a reallocation of funds so that the program can 
be continued for the rest of this year and then support for the ac- 
celerated program after July 1. I believe that is all the new material 
I have. 

The CHarrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Ture. What percent of your milk production goes into 
fluid milk and what percent goes into the manufactured product? 

Mr. Exrop. In recent years our manufacturing percentage has 
ranged from a low of about 19 percent up to about 40 percent. That 
has been in the last 3 years. Prior to that time we were primarily 
fluid milk market. 

Senator Tiry2. You have increased the amounts that go into manu- 
factured products ? 

Mr. Errop. Yes. 

Senator Turyr. The tendency is definitely to go up and you are 
under a Federal milk order. 

Mr. Exrop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. How many years have you been under the Federal 
milk order ? 

Mr. a . ‘OD. It has been under the Federal license and order since 
1932 or 1934, I believe, when the license came in, the early years. 

ees Tuyer. Did you as a producer group suffer a reduction in 
price at the time that the supports were dropped from 90 to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Exrop. Yes, sir. As I remember, that was about 35 cents per 
hundred. 


Senator Tuyr. 35 cents per hundredweight and that would be on the 
basis of 314 percent butterfat. 

Mr. aoe 3.8. 

Senator Tyg. 3.8 percent is your average. Then did reduced sup- 
ports reflect a reduction likewise to the consumer in the price per 
quart of milk? 

Mr. Exrop. Our consumer prices have been in a kind of unstable 
condition in the last 3 years. There was no accompanying reduction 
at that time. We had some price wars in the market which clouded 
the issue, but there was no accompanying price reduction at that time. 

Senator Tuyr. The consumer received no benefit from the reduced 
price supports ? 

Mr. Exxon. No. 

Senator Ture. It was all absorbed by the producer. 
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Mr. Exrop. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Elrod. 
Mr. Heinkel, you are next. 


STATEMENT OF FRED V. HEINKEL, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Mr. Hernxet. My name is Fred V. Heinkel. I am a farmer and 
president of the Missouri Farmers Association, a state-wide farm 
organization with a membership of more than 153,000 farm families. 

The farmers of Missouri deeply appreciate the hearings this com- 
mittee is holding throughout the country. These hearings are evidence 
of your recognition that farmers are in deep trouble, and of the desire 
of Congress to do something to help us solve our problems. 

Missouri farmers are interested in many phases of agriculture be- 
cause their production is greatly diversified. For example, 70 percent 
of our income is derived from the sale of livestock; cotton is our larg- 
est cash crop; we produce large Bex sierny of milk and other dairy 
products, ranking second in the N Nation in the making of cheese. In 
addition, our production i includes wheat, corn, soybeans, tobacco, poul- 
try, eggs, and wool. Our State ranks sixth i in the Nation in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products. 

Before offering our suggestions for your consideration, I should 
like to mention a few facts which emphasize the deplorable economic 
situation of the American farmer. 

Net farm income has declined from 16.8 billion in 1947 to approxi- 
mately 11 billion in the middle of this year, which is about a 35 percent 
decline. So you can see dealing with this problem is not simple from 
our standpoint. 

During the past year alone there was a decline of about $1 billion, 
or about 8 percent. The latest figures issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that there has been a 4 percent 
decline thus far this year over 1954. 

The per capita income trends for farmers clarify the situation. In 
1947 the per capita income of farmers from all sources was $822, or 
59 percent of nonfarm per capita income of $1,393. But by 1954, 
while nonfarm per capita income had risen to an estimated $1,837, 
per capita income of faviibis was $913, or only 49.7 percent of that 
of nonfarmers. The per capita income of farmers shows a rise between 
1947 and 1954 only because there were fewer farmers. Thousands had 
been forced off the land by the economic squeeze. 

Nor is this the whole story of depressed farm incomes. Farm oper- 
ators who comprise the bulk of the farm population, have substantial 
capital investments in their farmlands and equipment. Presumably 
they are entitled to a return on these investments, in addition to a 
salary for the work they do. 

If a 6 percent annual return is allowed to all farm operators oa 
their total farm investments, and this is deducted from total income 
derived from farm sources, it appears that the return to farm oper- 
ators and their families for their actual labor time averaged less than 
40 cents an hour in 1954, or less than 40 percent of the $1 minimum 
wage established by the amendment enacted by the Congress last year. 
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But the objective of farm policy is not just to maintain a minimum 
wage for farmers, but rather to bring their income closer to parity 
with the income of other Americans. Obviously, the overwhelming 
majority of nonfarm workers earn much more than the $1 an hour 
minimum wage. 

These facts, which were obtained from reports of the USDA and 
our own research department, show clearly that the farmers of Amer- 
ica are in serious trouble. 

The economic squeeze in agriculture is rapidly eliminating the 
family-size farms of our Nation. Last year, according to USDA 
estimates, 100,000 families moved off the land. It is our estimation 
that probably 300,000 more will be forced to leave this year. Unless 
prompt action is taken by Congress, more will be forced out next year ; 
and we shall wind up with most of the farmland of the United States 
being owned and operated by a comparatively few people. About all 
who will remain in agriculture will be farm managers, and the few 
mechanicas and workers required to operate the machinery and per- 
form the hand labor tasks for absentee owners of large tracts of land. 

It is clear to me that we have reached the point in this migration 
beyond which we should not go. A continuation of this trend will 
endanger our whole society. The farm problem involves social and 
political, as well as economic elements. What will be the effect, and 
how far reaching, on our American way of life, if we allow millions 
of people to lose their visible stake in our economic system ? 

American democracy has always had one of its safest anchorages in 
the myriad of farm homes that dot this land from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The God-fearing, freedom-loving people who dwell in 
those homes are doing the work of their own choosing, getting satis- 
faction from raising good crops in soil that they can pridefully call 
theirown. Traditionally conservative and slow to adopt radical ideas, 
our farmers have always been important stabilizers. Do the people 
of America dare permit their liquidation through sheer neglect ? 

There is much argument these days about 90 percent versus flexible 
supports as a means of solving our problem. If we in Missouri had to 
make a choice between the two, we would certainly take the old 90 
percent support plan, with whatever shortcomings it may have, in 
preference to the new flexible plan. 

The 90 percent support plan has by no means been a failure, as some 
people contend. Under it, prices of the supported 6 basic commodities 
declined only one-half of one percent between the 1947-49 average 
and September 15, this year. Prices of unsupported commodities and 
those with flexible supports declined 17 percent during the same 
period. We are convinced that had it not been for the supports on 
the basic commodities, farm prices generally would have gone even 
lower than they have. 

As to the flexible plan, we knew from having witnessed what hap- 
pened during the depression years in the 1930’s that it would work 
to the benefit of farmers, as its advocates claimed it would. It was 
supposed to bring about curtailed production on the one hand and in- 
creased consumption on the other, as a result of lower farm prices. 
Back in the 1930’s farmers were compelled by low farm prices to pro- 
duce more in order to meet fixed costs. The memory of that experience 
stayed in my mind; and on March 24, 1954, I appeared before your 
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committee in Washington and forecast failure of the flexible supports 
plan. On that occasion I told this committee: 


We of the Missouri Farmers Association do not believe that the administra- 
tion’s proposed flexible price support program will attain the desired objectives 
of a sound farm program or solve the economic problems of agriculture. In 
fact, we strongly believe that the only result of the adoption of such a program 
would be to further lower the standard of living for farm people. 


Subsequent events have proved that our position was correct. At 
the hearing, I said: 


A flexible price-support program is based on two premises: First, that produc- 
tion will be controlled voluntarily by farmers when the prices farmers receive for 
their products are lower, and second, that lower farm prices will mean increased 
consumption of the products of agriculture. We contend that both of these prem- 
ises are false. If these premises are not true, then the whole case for a flexible 
price-support program falls. 

The theory that lower farm prices will reduce production of farm products has 
never been proved. Historically, agricultural production has never reacted in that 
way. Farmers with fixed interest and other costs had to produce more during 
the awful depression of the thirties. They had to farm horizontally, mine the 
soil, and use up their capital in order to eke out a subsistence for themselves and 
their families. 

The fact that agriculture seems to be one industry where production increases 
when price declines can be attributed to several factors. 

Farmers need a certain number of dollars in order for them to hang onto their 
farms, to meet their fixed minimum-production costs, and maintain a living for 
themselves and their families. If a farmer cannot hang onto his farm and meet 
his production and living costs with the prices received for the products he is 
presently producing, his only alternative is to increase his production. 

For example, farmers today—like wage earners—have fixed expenses. If a 
dairyman can meet such fixed expenses as feed, equipment, taxes, lights, tele- 
phone, and others, with the production of milk priced at 90 percent of parity, what 
will he do if the price of milk is lowered to 75 percent of parity? With no decrease 
in fixed expenses, he must increase milk production to compensate for the reduced 
price. 


On April 1 that year Secretary Benson reduced the price on milk 
to 75 percent of parity. Today milk production is still high, and there 
has been no important increase in per capita consumption. 


The second false premise on which a flexible price-support program is based is 
that consumption of farm products will increase when the prices received by 
farmers for their products decline. 

Increased consumption cannot be expected in any large degree by a general 
lowering of farm prices. Reducing prices to farmers for their products will not 
increase consumption materially. For one thing, variations in prices of farm 
products reflect themselves in consumer costs only to a very small degree. 

Here is an example: A 20-cent loaf of bread contains about 3 cents worth of 
wheat. If the price of wheat is flexed down by 35 cents per bushel, or say 15 
percent, the value of wheat in the loaf decreases only by about 0 of a cent. The 
baker cannot cut the price of bread by “0 of a cent and charge 19.6 cents, and 
even if he could, no consumer would eat more. 

A decrease in the farmers’ return for the nonfat portion of the milk ‘ould 
have no effect upon the price paid by the consumers at all, because the primary 
user of nonfat milk solids is the baking industry, and the quantity of such prod- 
ucts used in a loaf of bread would be so small that a price variations of that in- 
gredient, either up or down, for farmers, could not be reflected in the price paid 
by consumers for bread. 

The same may be said for cotton. Cotton goods also fail to respond to lower 
prices unless they are extremely low. Say a cotton shirt sells for $3, having 
15 percent or 45 cents worth of raw cotton in it. Dropping the price of cotton 
5 cents per pound, or 15 percent, would lower the price of a shirt by only 7 
cents. No more shirts would be sold, but cotton growers would lose $350 million 
in gross cash income; and the equivalent of 100,000 jobs in industries producing 
machinery and other industrial products for farmers would be jeopardized or 
lost. 
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Moreover, under the flexible plan, the surplus-in-storage problem 
will not be solved, because farmers will keep on producing. Farmers 
have produced about the same amount of wheat each year since 1900, 
for example, and the price has ranged from 30 cents to $3 per bushel 
during that time. About as much surplus wheat will go into storage 
as 75 ‘percent of parity as it did when we had 90 percent of parity 
supports. Landowners, whether big or little, must keep on producing 
to meet fixed costs, and as I see it, the flexible plan can only aggravate 
our condition in agriculture. 

Getting back to the 90 percent of parity support program, its chief 
trouble has been that not enough has been done to encourage the con- 
sumption of surpluses. And, incidentally, I see little chance of our 
being able to export them. 

Another we eabiodes in that program has been that it deals with the 
farm problem commodity by commodity. This procedure has had 
the effect of throwing our production out of balance. For example, 
restrictions on the produc tion of cotton and corn have caused stimu- 
lation in the production of soybeans, and that crop is beginning to 
give us trouble. The same is true of other grain crops, such as barley, 
oats, sorghums, et cetera. We feel that this difficulty will exist so long 
as the farm problem is dealt with piecemeal by separate commodities 
instead of as a whole. 

What is needed in the way of a farm program is legislation that 
will provide means by which we can live with abundance in agricul- 
ture. 

Industry can regulate output to insure good prices; but 514 million 
farmers < -annot do this. Besides, scarcity created for the purpose of 
forcing up prices is not good for the people, either in or patil e agri- 
culture; and city people will likely always complain about it. 

We must have national legislation that will permit farmers to pro- 
duce abundantly; legislation that will enable them to receive parity 
for their products. Then they will be in a position to maintain their 
soil fertility, keep their facilities in proper condition, and continue to 
produce plenty for all. This will be good for farmers; and it will be 
good for nonfarm people who like to ‘eat well at reasonable prices. 

Actually, the whole farm problem is relatively simple. We have 
been producing a small surplus which depresses the price of the whole 
production down to a point where farm families cannot stay in busi- 
ness. 

The problem is relatively simple. We have been producing a small 
surplus which depresses the price of the whole production down to a 
point where farm families cannot stay in business. 

The problem is, How can we get our surpluses consumed by those 
Americans who need them most? ? The starting pernt of a farm policy 
should be better farm prices through expanded consumption, rather 
than through curtailed production to make farm products scarce in 
order to force up price. 

Our farm surpluses are relatively small. For all of the 8 years from 
1946 through 1954, the average annual surplus for all farm products 
lumped together was only about 1.6 percent of annual production, with 
an excess of production in 5 of those years and a deficiency in the other 
3. During the most recent 3 years, from 1951 through 1954, the aver- 
age surplus was about 3 percent, with a high of 4.2 percent in 1953, 
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and a low of 2.1 percent in 1954. It is too early to obtain figures for 
1955, but it will probably be in the neighborhood of 2 to 3 percent. 

And yet, as I have pointed out and as most people in agriculture 
know, these relatively small surpluses are what cause all the trouble 
and account for the so-called farm problem. 

Thus, the remedy for our economic ills is to get the small surpluses 
consumed. If they can be consumed, the result will be that farm 
prices will rise to approximately 100 percent of parity in the market. 
And it will be much simpler and probably less expensive in the long 
run, to get our surpluses consumed than to cut acreage, commodity 
by commodity, in an attempt to prevent surpluses. Actually, it will 
amount to an investment rather than an expense, because a healthy 
agriculture and the resultant improvement of our economy will mean 
a better tax base for our Government. 

It is our belief that two measures can be taken by the Congress which 
will effectively deal with the entire problem to the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the people in general. 

One is ehavouirh a production payment plan which would provide the 
equivalent of parity prices to farmers on a fixed gross sale of products. 

The second, which should be an adjunct to the first, is a food-stamp 
plan, whereby our surplus perishable products could be consumed by 
schoolchildren and by low income groups. 

Since we believe strongly that the family-size farm should be pre- 
served for the benefit of our society, we believe that a limit should be 
set on gross sales of farm products for which parity prices are to be 
provided. Any production above that limit should be allowed to com- 
pete in the market place for its prices. We believe the limit for gross 
sales or income should be $6,000, which for most farmers would. pro- 
vide a net income of $2,000. This is certainly modest enough. 

The Cuamman. Who would keep those records to determine the 
income of individual farmers? Would he do that himself? 

Mr. Hernxer. He would have to furnish the records. 

The CuarrmMan. That would entail a lot of administrative work. 

Mr. Herxet. I don’t think it would entail so much when you use 
this parity ratio factor. 

The CHarrman. You would have to make every farmer a book- 
keeper to find out how much he got. 

Mr. Hernxe.. Senator, we have to be bookkeepers anyhow because 
we have to keep a few records. 

The Cuairman. I thought I would point out some of the problems. 

Mr. Hernxet. We have thought of those. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. He1nxex. The plan would operate as follows: First, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would determine at the end of the year the parity 
ratio for the preceding year and the percentage increase in gross in- 
comes of farmers which would have resulted if prices of farm prod- 
ucts had been at 100 percent of parity. For example, the parity ratio 
for 1954 was 89. Hence, gross farm incomes would have been 12.4 
percent greater if farmers had received parity prices for their prod- 
ucts in 1954. The following table illustrates how this would work out. 

(The table referred to follows $} 
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Effect on farmers of providing them parity prices on their 1st $6,000 of gross 
income in 1954 when the parity ratio was 89’ 





| | 
Gross | Production Total | Estimated | ,;,,,; : 
income | payment income expenses Net income 
Farmer A. $1, 000 | $124 $1, 124 | $1, 200 —$76 
Farmer B 2' 000 248 2, 248 | 1, 800 448 
Farmer C | 3, 000 | 372 3, 372 | 2, 400 972 
Farmer D 4, 000 | 496 4, 496 3, 000 1, 496 
Farmer E | 5, 000 620 5, 620 3, 600 | 2, 020 
Farmer F 6, 000 744 6, 744 4, 200 2, 544 
| 





! With the parity ratio at 89, gross incomes would have to be increased 12.4 percent to bring them to the 
level required for parity prices. 


Mr. Hernxex. The Secretary of Agriculture would direct the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation committee in each State to pay 
each farmer, upon application, a production payment equal to the per- 
centage of gross sales necessary to provide the equivalent of parity 
prices on his sales, which would have been 12.4 percent in 1954. Farm- 
ers with $6,000 or less of gross sales would receive the payment on 
all sales or gross receipts. Farmers whose gross income from farm- 
ing was in excess of $6,000 would receive the production payment on 
only $6,000 of that income. A part-time farmer would also receive a 
production payment on his gross income from farming if his total 
gross income from farm and. nonfarm sources was less than $6,000. 

With his application the farmer would be required to file a state- 
ment of his receipts from farming and of his nonfarm income with 
the ASC committee. From these statements the committee would be 
able to compute the production payments. 

Under this plan a farmer would receive a production payment in 
line with the production of his farm, and payments to large farmers 
would be no greater than those to operators of medium-size family 
farms. All would be treated alike, and large farmers would not re- 
ceive the lion’s share of the payments. Also, farmers would be per- 
mitted a free choice in their production. 

As nearly as can be determined from available information, about 
three-fourths of all farmers, and two-thirds of the so-called “com- 
mercial” farmers, receive less than $6,000 of gross income from sale 
of products. This accounts for about 22.5 percent of the total re- 
ceipts of all farmers. The remainder of the farmers whose produc- 
tion payments would be on $6,000 of gross receipts would receive such 
payments on another 27.5 percent of the total gross income of farmers. 

The production payments would therefore be made to all farmers 
and on about 50 percent of the total farm marketing. The other 50 
percent of marketings would not receive supports. With production 
payments at 12.4 percent of gross income, such payments would have 
amounted to about $1.9 billion in 1954. 

Consumers would certainly be better off under such a program than 
under either the 90 percent or the flexible-support plan, because they 
would be assured of plentiful and constant supplies of reasonabl 
priced foods. There would be no such thing as scarcity and hig 
prices of a commodity one year and abundance and low prices another, 
except in cases of widespread drought or floods. 

Of course, when consumption catches up with production of farm 
products, as it inevitably will sometime in the future, and farm prices 
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rise to parity, then under the plan farmers would receive no pro- 

ction payments. 
We sso favor and urge the adoption of a food-stamp plan which 
would be an adjunct to the production-payment plan. Congress 
should direct the Secretary of Agriculture to determine each year 
the approximate amount of surplus perishables there will be during 
that year, and also direct that food stamps be issued to the school- 
lunch program and to eleemosynary and Federal institutions, and 
perhaps to old-age pensioners, in quantities sufficient to enable them 
to consume the small surpluses which depress the price of the whole 
commodity. a 

Regardiess of whether a food-stamp plan is inaugurated generally, 
we believe that the effectiveness of the school-lunch program could 
be vastly improved through the use of food stamps. Under the pres- 
ent school-lunch program the schools have no funds to use for food- 
storage purposes, and are therefor unable to make full and efficient 
use of the funds Congress provides for their lunch program. 

If the Congress would simply provide food stamps with the appro- 
priations made for the school-lunch program, then the schools could 
use the stamps to purchase the surplus products at regular retail 
grocery stores, in the amounts needed, and at the time they could 
be utilized. We believe that if such a plan were inaugurated, prac- 
tically all of our schools would take advantage of the school-lunch 
program, which is not now the case. Last year ony 11 million out of 
our 30 million school children were able to participate in the program, 
principally because of the cumbersome way in which it is handled, 
which statistics were furnished by the Missouri State Department 
of Education. 

Should the food-stamp plan be put into force by Congress, then 
as the perishable surpluses were consumed by our school children 
and low-income groups, the need for payments under the production- 
payment plan would, of course, be lessened accordingly. 

We firmly believe that an effective and permanent farm program 
must have meaning to nonfarm people in our cities as well as to farm 
people. We believe that nonfarm people, and their representatives 
in Congress, will take a dim view of any permanent farm program 
which seeks to restrict production, make things scarce, and force up 
prices to consumers, or of any program which would subsidize the 
large producers who are apparently able to help themselves. I believe 
that urban people will support a program which will insure the con- 
tinued abundant production of food products at reasonable prices. 

It is our opinion that nonfarm people want farm people to have 
parity prices so as to be in position financially to maintain and build 
soil fertility, and keep on producing abundantly and providing ample 
food for our growing population. 

We farmers in Missouri believe that American citizens on our farms, 
who in every way bear their full share of the Nation’s responsibilities, 
are entitled to the same measure of legislative protection as are Amer- 
ican citizens in industry, both industrialists and workers. Farmers 
probably own a larger stake in our free enterprise system than any 
other class of Americans. At the present time they own some $160 
billion in land, machinery, livestock and other items essential to pro- 
duction. All we ask is a chance to hang on to our stake in the free 
enterprise system, and a decent standard of living. 
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We see little prospect for improvement of farm conditions next 
year if Congress does not act. Under the fiexible support plan we 
expect farm prices to go lower, while production will increase as 
farmers redouble their efforts to meet their obligations. As matters 
now stand, the farmers of America are headed straight toward 
bankruptcy. 

We respectfully urge the Congress to repeal the present flexible 
farm law and, at the earliest possible time, enact legislation to protect 
agriculture against a disaster that is growing nearer and nearer. Our 
farmers cannot much longer survive the economic squeeze they are 
now suffering. Unless relief is provided by the Congress very soon, 
the family type of agriculture we have always known in America 
will soon become extinct. 

This is the type of farming that has done the best and most efficient 
job anywhere in the world of providing an abundance of wholesome 
food at reasonable cost; and it should be preserved as a safeguard to 
our American way of life. 

It has been mast considerate of you to permit me to represent the 
members of the Missouri Farmers Association at this hearing today, 
and on their behalf I thank you most heartily. 

The CruarrmMan. Any questions ? 

Thank you ever so much. 

We have now reached the hour of 12:15, just lunch time. I wish to 
say that we have made considerable progress. We have only three 
more witnesses to be heard on the morning session. As I understand 
this program, the issues involved have been pretty well pointed up 
and my hope is that the witnesses who will appear this afternoon 
will take their statements and revise them in line with what they have 
heard and if there is anything they have in their statements that are 
repetitious of what has been stated this morning, the committee would 
appreciate it if in their testimony they would bring only new matters 
and new thoughts that have not been brought out this morning. 

I wish to say I talked to the man representing the electric co-op 
last night, and since we are not dealing in that field at this time, I 
sald we would listen if we had time. I hope he will make his presenta- 
tion short because we are interested in a solution of the farm pro- 
gram. I realize the co-ops are going to lose if the farmers don’t get 
sufficient revenue. That is self-evident. That applies not only to 
electric co-ops but every business in town here. 

We will stand in recess now until 1: 15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:15 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairrman. The committee will please come to order. 

I am glad to state Senator Young from North Dakota has reached 
this city and he sits to my left here. Some of us thought he was lost. 

As I stated this morning, we made very good progress and we do 
not expect to cross-examine all of the witnesses this afternoon, but 
many questions were asked this morning of witnesses who appeared 
for the express purpose of pointing up the problems that confront 
us and we hope that the witnesses we shall call this afternoon will 
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look at the statements before they come to the stand and 1f, perchance, 
they can cut it short, we will appreciate it. 

We don’t want too much repetition. So those witnesses who have 
not as yet been called, I wish you would continue to listen to the 
witnesses who appear before you do and if you can shorten your state- 
ments, limiting them to new matter, which you think will be of as- 
sistance tous. We will appreciate that. 

The first witness is Perry L. Miller. Mr. Miller, give your name 
in full, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF PERRY L. MILLER, PRESIDENT, KANSAS ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES, INC., MULLINVILLE, KANS. 


Mr. Mituier. I am Perry L. Miller, president of a Kansas Electric 
Cooperatives, Inc., and also a farmer. 

Honorable Senator Ellender and committee members and Senator 

‘arlson, it is a privilege to appear before your group. As president 
of the Kansas Electric ¢ Cooperatives, Inc., a statewide association rep- 
resenting 100,000 farm consumers who are served over 54,000 miles 
of line financed through the REA with an investment of over $90 
million, I am filing, with your permission, a written statement. How- 
ever, I wish to take a few minutes to discuss farm problems as I see 
them, from my contacts with farmers throughout the State. 

On my own farm near Mullinville, Kans., the principal crops are 
wheat, cattle and forage crops. As we all know, the drop in farm in- 
come and the rise in farm costs have us in a squeeze. 

Instead of acreage reduction, it is a program of acreage shifting. 
In place of corn, they plant wheat. In the cotton country they plant 
corn and wheat. Here in western Kansas we have only one other 
crop, and that is milo. 

The farm situation of low income and high prices has accelerated 
the movement off the farm to the city. There are 11,000 fewer farms 
in Kansas today than in 1950. 

Agriculture income must be maintained at a level comparable to 
other industries or the movement off the farm will be increased and 
jeopardize our whole farm economy. 

I have to put in a plug for rural electrification. Our rural electri- 
fication program, for example, is already feeling the effects. In 
Kansas at the end of 1954 we had over 6,000 idle services in our State. 
We must pay interest, taxes, and pr incipal payments to the Govern- 
ment with fewer farms to take the service. 

Our recommendations include : 

1. Community development of food processing plants supplied with 
low cost power could be established in rural areas to package and 
process foods near the farms. That might take care of the small 
farm. I understand in Ohio probably 30 percent of the farmers work 
outside the farm. 

The Crarrman. Are there any farmers not taking electricity now 
because of inability to pay the bills? 

Mr. Miiier. We have some. 

The Cuarrman. That shows the acuteness of it and it is a beginning 
of what may happen to other industries. 
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Mr. Miter. I feel too, factories and defense plants could be de- 
centralized and avoid the congestion of the cities. 

2. Sell surplus grain to be fed to livestock. 

3. We are missing sales to foreign countries as we will not let them 
use their own ships to carry the grain they buy. This restriction should 
be lifted. 

4. The soil fertility bank plan should be studied. It looks as though 
it may have many good possibilities as well as protect the soil for future 
generations and at the same time keep land out of production to 
relieve surpluses. I feel this plan would be acceptable to most seg- 
ments of the United States economy. 

5. World trade must be studied further and additional methods de- 
veloped to distribute food to the underfed nations of the world. As 
a farmer, I feel it is a crime to have surpluses in our country when 
over one-half of the people of the world go to bed hungry. 

I appreciate this opportunity to talk with you and want to thank 
the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture for coming to 
Kansas to learn at first hand of our farm problems here in Kansas. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Blythe, give us your name in full, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. BLYTHE, WHITE CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Biyrne. My name is L. J. Blythe. I live on a farm and that is 
the only business I have ever engaged in except serving in the legis- 
lature. 

The CuarrMan. It is not a crime; is it? 

Mr. Bryrue. It takes with it a certain amount of punishment, as 
you well know. I served as chairman of the agricultural committee. 

The CuarrmMan. You ought to be able to give us the answer to these 
problems, then. 

Mr. Buiyrue. I can answer about like this, Senator: That we thought 
we had the answer to the egg problem in Kansas last winter and so 
we passed an egg law that immediately lowered the price of eggs to 
the fellow producing them and we didn’t have any witnesses that 
appeared on the other side. I think this law will finally work out. 
When we give them what they want it may not be what they want at 
all. I wanted to make some statements in regard to rural electric 
service, but you have told me you didn’t want me to make them. 

The CuHarrMan. It is not a question of not wanting to hear from 
you, but the point is that we are now interested in getting answers to 
the farm problems—that is, as to price supports, if necessary, and what 
have you, in order to get the farmer in a better way to pay his bills 
with REA which is what you are interested in. 

Mr. Buiyrue. Yes. We have almost 400 idle services, 

The CuarrmMan. That would be your complaint: That you are 
afraid unless the farmers’ plight is remedied REA may be in danger? 

Mr. Biyrue. We are very much concerned about having our in- 
terest rates advanced on REA loans. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, if your income is cut because of lack 
of farmers something will have to be done for the remainder of the 
cooperative members to pay what they owe the Government. The 
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best thing to do is keep the farmer prospering so he can buy and pay 
his bills. 

Mr. Bryrue. It wouldn’t be by raising our interest rates, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. It depends on your income. 

Mr. Bryrue. I can explain our income, sir. I have here a copy 
of our audit of our co-op which shows that we started in the business 
in 1940 and I have been president of that cooperative, I am talking 
about the Flint Hills Co-op and I am vice chairman of K. E. C. and 
what happened in our co-ops happened in the rest. We started in 
1940 and it was 1953 before we were able to make debt service. 

Last year we charged off some indebtedness and that is the first 
time we have gotten out of the red. We don’t owe the Government 
anything but we have paid them. 

The Cuarrman. You mean current? 

Mr. Bryrne. All of our payments as they came due were — 
We have paid a little ahead but our peak payment comes next ye 
We hope, we intend, to pay that debt. I had a statement prepared | on 
what I thought about this farm program. It is a little different slant 
than anything you have had. 

The CHarrMAn. Isitacure? Do you have anything specific to add? 

Mr. Buyrue. This is all new I have. Practically nothing before 
you have had on this. It tells a different story. Personally, we are noi 
in as bad a plight as some people would lead you to believe we are. 
Seventy percent of the farms have no mortgages on them. I would be 
glad to read this. 

The Cuarrman. If you have something new, proceed. 

Mr. Biyrue. Farm parity prices have declined 28 points since Feb- 
ruary 1951, 19 points before January 1953, 9 points since, and are the 
lowest since 194i. Production costs are up 30 percent. We have had 
only 1 percent increase to meet the higher costs. 

Last year after paying taxes and other expenses, farmers in 11 differ- 
ent regions received less than 50 cents an hour. Farm income in 1947 
was $16.8 billion net. In 1955 it will be down to $11 billion. Farm 
debts have gone up from 4.9 billion in 1947 to 8.2 billion this year. 

On the other side there are 18 percent less farm people who have 15 
percent more than in 1947. Those are average. But averages can be 
like the man who has one foot in an ice-cold bucket of water and the 
other in a bucket of scalding water. The average temperature may b« 
all right but he is darned uncomfortable. 

Farmers own 36 percent more land, livestock, machinery and the like 
than in 1947. Farmers can match 18 billion in debts with 19 billion 
cash, bank deposits, and bonds they own. Seventy percent of the 
farmers have no mortgage debt. Farm land is up 25 percent since 
i947. We farmers in most cases have all of our assets tied up in land, 
cattle, and farm equipment, and caught in a price squeeze, especially 
in drought areas where we must borrow to buy the things we need. 

We did have a drought in our part of the State this year. 

This squeeze is hardest on small and young farmers, who have in 
many instances nothing to sell. Any farm program should be w: tten 
to help the small farmer and should not restrict the 240-acre ox less 
farm to the same restrictions as the larger farms. 
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Farmers have increased production 1 percent since 1950; 34 percent 
since 1940. Consumption is up 7 percent since 1940. It seems to m« 
that if it were not for the huge storage supplies, prices would be highe:. 

[ believe that we should not have imported into our country an) 
grain, livestock, or anything else in which we have a surplus. 

We farmers today do not farm with horses and mules and the crops 
they ate are helping to make more food available. The loss in exports 
plus the amount that used to be fed to horses and mules amounts to 
about 30 million acres, 

Another reason we farmers are not doing better is that the middle 
man is taking a larger percent of the food dollar. Farmers got 17.7 
billion in 1950 and 18.7 billion in 1954. Most of this increase went foi 
higher wages. ‘The population has increased 30 percent and we are 
eating more per person. In the 1930’s 129 pounds of red meat wer 
consumed per person. This year it will be close to 160 pounds. It is 
my po that the best way to get rid of our surplus grain is to feed 
it to livestock. An acre of corn, 35 bushels, is equal to 3.12 million 
( ‘ies ies—enough to feed an average person 3 years at 2,800 calories pe. 
day. If this acre of corn 1s fed to cattle it would last but 7 weeks. 

harm people had an average income of a little less than one-half the 
nonfarm average income. People consumed 3 percent more food last 
year than in the 5 years previous. They bought 15 percent more cars 
moved into 19 percent more new houses, bought 143 percent more 'T V 
sets 

Powerful unions, with the a of a sympathetic government, 
have forced costs still higher. Hiking of the minimum wage to $1 
set off another round of wage increases. Hourly wages have gone up 
30 percent since 1950, transportation 25 percent. Farmers can’t keep 
up. 

Business passes along the increases, which must either be added to 
the consumer or taken off the farmer. 

Another unfair burden is the 2-cent Federal tax per gallon on the 
gasoline used in our farm tractors. 

The Cuarrman. You stated the problem but not the solution of it. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I am sure you recognize, as you say there, that 
this surplus is the great disturbing factor in the farm economy. 

Mr. Buyrue. That is right. 

Senator Scuorpret. What would you do with these surpluses we 
now have? 

Mr. Biyrue. Sir, first I would not ship into this country feed grains 
from any other country. I would get it fed up to livestock. 

Senator Scuorrret. Would you change, or have us change the law 
that would permit the Secretary of Agriculture to sell these surpluses 
that are in good storable shape yet, at Tess than 105 percent of parity / 

Mr. Biyrue. You mean on our present market ¢ 

Senator ScHorrren. Yes. 

Mr. Biyrur. No, sir; because if you do you will depress everything 
else we have. 

Senator Scuorpre.. That question is going to be before us. That is 
why I asked you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Vernon Adee. 
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STATEMENTS OF VERNON H. ADEE, AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
FEDERATION, HADDAM, KANS.; AND E. H. ADEE, NEBRASKA 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN BEEKEEPING FEDERATION, SUTHER- 
LAND, NEBR. 


Mr. Vernon H. Aver. I am a beekeeper and want to talk about price 
supports for honey. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Aper. Senator Ellender and members of the committee, Senator 
Carlson, it is generally recognized that bees are vitally essential to the 
produe tion ot legume seeds and various fruit and vegetable crops by 
all our agricultural authorities. Without bees to perform this service 
the sealin ‘tion of various fruits, veget: ab le and legume seeds would be 
in exceeding short supply. Due to the indiserimins ite use of spray 
materials and to the destruction of the nesting places in intensive 
cultivation of our farmlands, our wild natural pollin: itors have been 
destroyed. As a result honeybees are the only pollinators available 
that can be raised in sufficient numbers to perform this service of 
pollination. 

It is impossible for beekeepe rs to receive little if any pay for this 
service due to the beekeepers’ inability to control the flight of the bee 
except in a few isolated areas. Therefore the beekeeper must depend 
on the amount he receives from the honey produced to stay in business 
and thereby keep bees available for pollination. 

The presen price-support program, though beneficial, is inadequate. 
Many beekeepe rs are going out of business. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported recently that there was 4 percent 
less colonies of bees in the United States in 1955 than in 1954. The 
State of Kansas had 3,000 less colonies the past year. This trend has 
been going on for a good many years and if kept up will detrimentally 
affect the national welfare. 

The beekeepers’ equipment has been deteriorating for many years 
and is not being repla ced by new material. Many beekeepers forced 
to sell are doing so at 25 percent to 50 percent of the price of new 
equipment. Most of this equipment is not being purchased by new 
beekeepers but is being purchased by other beekeepers to replace old 
wornout equipment. The present bee ‘keeping industry is being carried 
on mainly by older men for at present the income from beekeeping 
is not sufficient to attract young men. The present flexible price- 
support program has been inadequ: ite to remedy these conditions. 

Because of the vitally essential part that bees have in the national 
welfare in the production of essential foods and crops, we, the bee- 
keepers of Kansas and Nebraska, do respectfully request that honey 
be classed as a basic commodity and have the same basic support as 
other basic crops. 

We believe bees are a basic need because they affect not one small 
segment of the country but lack of bees affects over 50 crops that are 
essential to the health and economy of the country as a whole. Just 
to mention a few, all melon and vine crops, all small fruits such as 
the strawberry, raspberry, cranberry, citrus fruits, and all other fruits. 
Many vegetable seeds, such as onions and carrots and last but. not 
least, the legume seeds which furnish our protein feeds and are our 

recognized soil builders. 
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In order to conserve the time of your committee, we have condensed 
this as much as possible and are presenting it in a joint statement from 
the beekeepers of Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

You may proceed. 

Mr, E. H. Aner. I am E. H. Adee, Nebraska director of the Amer- 
ican Beekeeping Federation, and in order to save your time we have 
given this as a joint report. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 

The next is Mr. Josserand. 


STATEMENT OF GUY JOSSERAND, DODGE CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Josseranp. I am Guy Josserand. I am a farmer and stockman 
living at Dodge City, Kans. 

[ haven’t a prepared statement. In fact, until Senator Schoeppel 
requested it I had no thought of appearing here to make a statement. 
Perhaps he told you I am one of the farmers who had an opportunity 
to study agricultural economy of 35 foreign countries. I was one 
of the group that went around Southern Europe and —<— a study 
of the agricultural] economy of 10 countries: England, France, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Turkey, tinct anaes. 

You know when any group starts out to study anything or look 
at any sight they are like the six blind men who went to see the ele- 
phant. They all see it and maybe in a different light. You are prob- 
ably familiar with the report of the trade missions submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in June last year. 

That report was the composite of all opinions and the things I have 
to say now are my own. They are not the trade missions’ opinion but 
they are my own personal conclusions that have been arrived at from 
what I saw. 

This whole picture to me is not as dark as we have heard it pictured 
here this morning, as we see it in the press, or as we think of it gener- 
ally. We are in the adjustment that comes after every war and there 
is just one answer to it, and that is markets and when you get into 
markets you have competition of your competitors at home and abroad 
and there is where we can solve I think much of our problem. 

We don’t have at this time, or haven’t had since before the war any 
one outside of Government pushing the marketing of our products 
throughout the world, and you know and I know “that Government 
can’t merchandise where there is a profit and loss accounting to be 
made. 

Every commodity that has a marketing problem has to do it itself. 
In other words, the best investment that we as farmers can make today 
whether producing wheat or milk or corn is to see that the marketing 
machinery is set up and financed and we will have to do part of it 
ourselves, to vigorously merchandise our products in the world 
markets. 

You can’t convince me as a dumb farmer that as long as there are 
a billion people in the world who go to bed hungry that there isn’t 
a potential market, and I emphasize the word ‘ ‘potential, ” for our 
food products. 

Not only in the foreign countries is that true, but our American 
people are not on the type of diet that they could be. We can invest 
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the consumption of much of our high protein foods here in the United 
States; 85 to 90 percent of our market is within our own shores and 
we haven’t done as good a job as we could do in that. 

You talk to any dentist or doctor today and he will tell you of the 
children from intelligent families and not necessarily low income 
families whose children are coming into their offices at 15 years of age 
with their permanent teeth in a terrible state of decay because they 
are not fed the proper food to produce strong bodies. 

That happens here. It is not the fault of the Government that that 
is the case. It is lack of education along those lines, it is maybe too 
much income in some cases. But the child sits around with a Coke or 
7-Up, if I may name them, or a soft drink——— 

The Cuarrman. Or bubble gum. 

Mr. JosserAND. Yes, instead of a glass of milk or slice of good bread 
like mother used to take out of the oven filled with butter, that I can 
remember. She never saw a vitamin or ammino acid that I know of, 
she never mentioned it, but she knew what it took to build strong teeth 
and strong bodies. Andy Schoeppel’s and Andy Carlson’s mothers 
did the same thing. So much for our own American market. 

Now on the foreign end of it you have got tremendous complica- 
tions, you have got many countries, dictatorship countries, very con- 
scious of what happens, they have complete control, as a young 
Spaniard told me in Spain. He said “We can use all of your surpluses 
you have got in the United States to bring the diet of our people up 
to a caloric diet of 2,000 calories a day if you will just show us how 
we can pay for it.” In the same day in talking to a Spaniard in gov- 
ernment, he said “If we took your surpluses as a gift and raised the 
diet of these people and raised their standards of living for 2 or 3 
years and then wouldn’t keep it up, we would have revolution on our 
hands.” There are two points of view. 

3ut somewhere with an emphatic and energetic and dynamic 
merchandising and sales program we can get through. I think I saw 
that in Barcelona when I spoke to this Spaniard. I saw so many 
Italian scooters running around a neat little wagon they use there 
that I said, “Don’t you buy any scooters except Italian?” And he 
said, “Well, Franco’s son-in-law has the importation concession on 
those, so use your own judgment.” 

Now we—— 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if you could confine yourself to ways and 
means of solving this problem and not talking about abroad. We 
have other witnesses to hear. 

Mr, Josseranp. I think the first thing is to find some way for us 
to finance marketing programs controlled by the commodity. Ninety 
percent of that has to be done by ourselves as producers. I don’t 
know whether you can help on that or not, but you can at least help 
in the educational field. ; 

A vigorous marketing program is the solution to our troubles. We 
are not going to get out of this price squeeze entirely by controlling 
production. Maybe we can make our acreage production a little more 
concrete by quit fooling ourselves, saying what we mean and stop 
taking out of one crop and putting in another. 

That shoe will fit tight and we won’t like it, but we are not getting 
anywhere with taking it out of one crop and putting it in another. 
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The soil-bank idea is fine. It will do some good. The trouble with it 
is that the tendency may be to, for the landlord to squeeze the tenant 
out because after all that land is eliminated from the cost of produc- 
tion, 

I simply state those things that I firmly believe we can find the 
market, and I just want to throw that ray of hope in. I think that 
is all I have to say at this time. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. It is not only finding a market, but a question of 
changing our international policy. For the past several years we have 
refused to sell food to Russia or satellite countries, and did you find in 
traveling around, particularly Eastern Europe, those countries would 
like to buy food from us? 

Mr. Josseranp. The thing we ran on to very much was the fear 
in much of Europe that they had to stay friendly to Russia or to the 
source of supply nearer them because our products were on this side 
of the ocean, and in time of war their shores were blockaded. The 
Portuguese said “We were just as hungry during the war because you 
couldn’t get your wheat to us and your food to us.” We need some 
warehouses in Europe closer to the market. We need storage around 
the Mediterranean. We need storage in Hamburg and Bremen, the 
great gateway to the European market. 

I think we should trade with the Soviets. I think the world has 
gotten so small that you can’t pick your customers and pick your 
friends. In fact, you don’t shoot people as a rule that you trade with. 
That is the cause of most of your disturbances, lack of trade between 
countries. 

Senator Youne. I agree we could greatly increase our exports to 
Russia and satellite countries and I don’t think we serve any good 
purpose by refusing to sell them. 

Mr, Jossrranp. The world has gotten so much smaller we haven’t 
realized it. You don’t shoot your customers, the people you trade with. 

Senator Youne. I was in Hungary about a month ago and at that 
time the Hungarian Government wanted to buy wheat from the 
United States. I think they offered to pay 25 percent down and the 
rest on time, but we refused to sell them. 

Mr. Josseranp. I think also we should explore this nonperishable 
strategic material situation. We have squandered $285 billion of 
our grandchildren’s money, squandered a lot of their natural resources 
put here by nature, and food is a perishable strategic material. We 

can keep the product of our farms high, trade it for materials that 
are nonperishable that are just as strategic as food, tin, copper and 
a lot we don’t produce. We have stockpiled some of that. That is 
an out that we can trade. Strategic food material surpluses for non- 
perishable strategic materials. It is a big job. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Will you give your name in full? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE K. FIBER, McDONALD, KANS. 


Mr. Freer. I am Clarence K. Fiber, McDonald, Kansas. I operate 
a farm in northwest part of Kansas. Tt is highly adapted to the pro- 
duction of wheat. I will discuss just the things I have seen that have 
taken place in the last 25 or 30 years in my community. 
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The first farmer in that section of Kansas was C. R. Payne. At 
the time that I arrived at McDonald he farmed 4 half sections, total 
1.280 acres. On this farm he practiced summer fallow and he has 
summer fallowed one half section, I would say that the one half sec- 
tion has been in summer fallow rotation close to 50 years. And this 
farm today can plant or seed less than 380 acres out of a possible 
| 280 tillable acres. 

Mr. Payne has passed on and it is in his heirs and they are operat- 
ing that farm under these conditions. He definitely, and I definitely, 
am interested in what has happened to his acres. We feel, and I have 
seen the definite shift that the wheat acres from the western wheat- 
growing areas to the eastern or central part of the United States. 
I was on, I farmed 1,600 acres of cultivated ground myself. I am 
in the cattle business. I was on the cattle-purchasing deal a short 
time at Burwell, Nebr. 

There were farmers from every part of the Corn Belt. The farmer 
sitting next to me was from 70 miles wg of Indianapolis, he thought 
cattle was too high at 22 to 25 cents. said can ‘t you feed your corn? 
It is less than $1 a bushel. He said een > that 1s what we want to 
do. I said if you don’t think you can make a profit at 25, why don’t 
you sell it. He said in our county there are 11 corn farmers in com- 
pliance. I said how about the wheat program. He said practically 
all of them or a good part of them were in wheat compliance. 

Now in the county in which Mr. Bayne lives and in which I live, 
Mr. Bayne and myself and the other parties being typical have com- 
plied all through this program. I have farmed since oe In our 
area there were 29 farmers overseeded in 1954. In 1955, 412. This 
year they estimate it would be 75 percent. I vavuebaiie have been 
in the program every year until the last 2 years and when my acres 
have been cut as Mr. Carlson or Senator Carlson stated this morning 
to the mere point of 500 acres out of 1,600 cultivated, I have 1,100 
acres that I don’t know what to do with. 

Every year that we have had a program I have diverted or planted 
some sorghum for cattle feed and alfalfa where I think it is adaptable. 
Every year that there was not a program I tried to work into the 
wheat production as much as I could. And every year that I have 
farmed since 1930 I have lost money in the production of sorghums 
or other crops other than wheat except one. 

Now what can we do with our diverted acres? I have personally 

1,100 acres to divert to something. I have seen my neighbors follow 
that same practice of diverting to sorghum and corn, which is un- 
adapted to our particular area, with the same result. I have fed 
cattle, I have bought my neighbor’s corn, but mostly milo, to feed 
cattle. I have made a profit every year. I paid income tax every 
year. But the main reason I think I have done it is I followed the 
crop that is adapted to my area and unless we get back on to the 
crop that is adapted to our area I think our agriculture is going to 
slip in our area. 

The Cuatrman. Are you suggesting that your wheat acreage be 
increased and other States that are now planting it, that have shifted 
to wheat, be curtailed ? 

Mr. Finer. I certainly am advocating that the wheat acreage be 
returned to the area that it is adapted to ‘and the corn acres be planted 
where they are adapted. Now, I made—— 
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The CuatrmMan. How would you suggest we do that ? 

Mr. Freer. I will get to that. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I want you to do. We have the 
same problem at home. We are saying that the rice folks from Cali- 
fornia, the cotton folks from California, have taken our cotton and 
rice acres away. If you can give a solution to this you will make 
farmers in the South happy. 

Mr. Fiser. I will tell you the best I know. I was in Kentucky visit- 
ing my brother-in-law a week ago and his tobacco acres dropped from 
20 to 11 acres. I said, “how can it drop when the consumption of 
tobacco increased materially over the last few years?” He said, “the 
tobacco has increased from 600 to 700 pounds per acre to 2000 pounds 
mainly on account of fertilizer.” Now I will go further and offer 
what I would suggest as a remedy. I would suggest that since a 
major part of the increase in production as I see it has been caused 
by fertilizer and irrigation and other methods of bringing in new 
land that we abandon that particular part of it. I have a brother 
that has been irrigating sorghums and wheat for the last 7 or 8 years 
and he has increased his production every time he used it. 

The Cuatrman. In Kansas? 

Mr. Freer. Yes, in south central Kansas. 

The Cramman. How would you make him abandon that? Pass 
a law to that effect ? 

Mr. Freer. I would go to the extent of passing a law depriving him 
of the use of fertilizer until our production is somewhere near normal. 
Understand, I am no Congressman. 

Senator Youna. Is it not a fact that the support price in many 
Eastern States for low quality wheat is higher than the support price 
in Kansas and North Dakota? Is that not one of the reasons the 
wheat acreage has shifted to the East ? 

Mr. Fiser. Because of the support price ? 

Senator Youna. I will give you some support prices. In Mary- 
land at the present time the support price for soft garlicky wheat is 
$2.49, and in Delaware $2.32, Virginia $2.27, Ohio $9.15. I think 
it is all inferior quality wheat to what is grown in Kansas. 

Do you not think our maintaining a high price support for poor 
quality wheat is one reason wheat acreage has shifted to the East? 

Mr. Freer. Yes. I received $2.38 for high quality last year. I 
have three millers trying to buy my wheat at the present time because 
it is of high quality and there is where I think the wheat acres 
should be. 

Senator Youne. If we continue this policy of providing a higher 
support price for poor quality wheat than for the top quality, are 
we not bound to get into more trouble ? 

Mr. Freer. More and more low quality wheat; yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Bierbaum 1s next. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS BIERBAUM, PALMER, KANS. 


Mr. Brersaum. I have a statement here I wish to file with the 
committee. I would like to touch upon one thing that was briefly 
touched upon this morning and that was in regard to the GI. 

It is a sad fact but it is true, for some of it is impossible to remain 
there. We might leave it with a heavy heart but we have to. 
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Back to this 90 percent support. I think you will find most of 
us younger fellows opposed it for this reason: It has been one of 
the major causes I think for us to get off. Your man in shape that 
has better credit, better financial condition, there is a double incentive 
for him to enlarge his operation. He has the equipment anyway and 

can handle 200 acres as well as 1, so he purchases the fellow that 
is getting pretty close to the toppling point. Our 90 percent isn’t 
helping us. You say, “O. K., what would happen if you had no 
support?” He is going out anyway. Why keep this thing going 
or advocating that 

Senator Tir. Would you mind if I just ask one question, and 
that question is this: If you could reestablish agriculture at an eco- 
nomic level that would be comparable to the prospering economic 
level of business, then would you not permit the young farmer to 

carry on his farm operations without the threat of financial disaster ? 
You can call it full parity on 90 percent or whatever you want, but the 
question is ey that agriculture is not on the same level as other 
segments of the Nation’s economy. Therefore, when the farm oper- 
ator buys a tractor or buys fertilizer or anything else that i is necessary 
in his operation, he is buying on a market that is higher, in relation- 
ship to his economic condition. So we as citizens of this Nation 
have to determine how to put agriculture back on an equality basis 
within our Nation’s economy. Otherwise there is no hope. Ninety 
percent alone will not do it. Something new has to come into the 
scheme if we are going to have a stable economy. So while 90 per- 
cent is not, the whole answer, parity has got to be achieved for agri- 
culture. Agriculture must be placed in balance with the rest of 
the Nation’s economy. How to achieve this is what we are seeking 
information on. 

Mr. Brersavm. It is true there has been in the neighborhood of 
10,000 farms less in our State and a good percentage were GI’s, 5 in 
my neighborhood. Land is bid up. If you recall, in my country, land 
is at the highest level it has been in history. It points out the fact 
I tried to bring out that there is the double incentive to enlarge the 
operation. 

I think the land-bank idea has possibilities, and of course we want 
to put limitations, not like our original 90 percent when it started, 
which was a temporary thing and became permanent and got us into, 
in my opinion and my neighbor’s opinion, the mess we are in. 

Incentive was more than was necessary. This bank plan, there 
should be an end to these emergency measures. They should be con- 
sidered emergency and not carried on for political reasons like some 
were in the past. Sometimes it isn’t wise to do what is best for the 
farmer because of political reasons and that makes it a very hard 
problem to solve. I don’t mean to hit you gentlemen with it, but it is 
a fact. 

Senator Youne. Why do you think price supports have been politi- 
cal? You just said the program was political. 

Mr. Brersaro. I think it was in 1952, we would be supported for 2 
more years. What did most of us do on the farm? We put as many 
acres into wheat as possible because we knew we would get that much 
for wheat. We had a base to go from there. As you know, our sur- 
plus has been 10 percent, or whatever per year, but that is mounting 
to where it has got to be 50 percent, and it is on our backs. 
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Senator Youne. I was curious to know what the political angle was. 
You said the whole thing had been in politics. 

Mr. Brersaum. I think it would have been politically unwise to put 
acreage restrictions down a couple of years ago when it was abso- 
lutely essential if we wanted to make this program work to hold 
production down. The same way with the cross compliance. That 
would burn us. But it would have to be done to work successfully. 

Senator Youne. Do you think most of the farmers were wrong that 
they wanted any price support ? 

Mr. Brernavum. Most of them didn’t want it. 

Senator Youne. Do you think that because most of them wanted it, 
it was political ? 

Mr. Brersaum. The majority didn’t want it. 

Senator Youne. Didn’t want 90 percent ? 

Mr. Brersaum. I am convinced. Look at the small percentage that 
voted on the wheat referendum. 

Senator Youne. The small percent against it ? 

Mr. Brersaum. The small percent that voted at all. A large per- 
centage didn’t vote. 

Senator Youna. They couldn’t have been so much concerned. 

Mr. Brersaum. They are so fed up it leaves a bad taste in their 
mouths. 

Senator Youna. We have heard so much of politics and price sup- 
ports everyplace we go and we are anxious to know a little bit more 
about your thinking on that. 

Mr. Brersaum. You want to know how politics entered ? 

Senator Youna. a es; you said the whole thing got into politics. 

Mr. Brersaum. Not the whole thing. It is almost impossible for it 
to operate successfully because of the political angle. 

Senator Youne. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Brersaum. In 1952 when we were guaranteed the support and 
there was no limitation on acres, it w ould have been good politics to 
slap us down on acreage. 

Senator Youna. Let me interrupt, please. In 1952 we were at war 
with Korea and the Federal Government asked wheat farmers to 
increase production. We only had a carry-over on July 1, 1952, of 
256 million bushels, low for a nation at war, is that right? 

Mr. Brerpavum. It is possible, but our potential, we saw how fast we 
did it because of that. 

Senator Younc. The Federal Government on the advice of the 
military asked the farmers to increase production that year. That 
wasn’t politics, was it ? 

Mr. Brersaum. Well, we can argue it. Washington was wrong and 
Arnold was right, that has been said. 

Senator Young. When the Secretary of Agriculture appeared be- 
fore this committee at that time I said that the farmers were digging 
their grave for increasing production, but they would do it because 
the Federal Government wanted them to. 

Mr. Brersaum. It was profitable. 

Senator Youne. The Congress appropriated money for an educa- 
tion program to get farmers to increase production. 

Mr. Brersaum. We are in trouble but it is not something that calls 
for drastic action that will get us, that we will regret in years to come. 
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There are automobile dealers quitting, GI’s too, and they are not be- 
ing considered. We are fortunate, the farmers. We are sitting good 
in years past, we had our credit system, we had our REA, we have 
had this farm program, we have had the SCS. Percentagewise, we 
have been faring well compared to some other minority groups. We 
don’t want to sour the population of the entire nation on what we are 
wanting lest they cut us completely off. i 

Senator Toye. What would you specifically recommend? We have 
to live of course in a political atmosphere and I hasten to add that 
you can be very, very thankful that your Government involves poli- 
tics, because as long as you have us so equally divided in two political 
groups you are not going to have dictatorship. I can promise you 
that. 

Mr. Brernaum. I didn’t accuse you of it. 

Senator TuyEr. So what would you propose that we, as a commit- 
tee, recommend as appropriate legislation to establish a farm pro- 
gram which will assure parity for agriculture? You just make that 
recommendation and we won't interrogate you very long. 

Mr. Brersavm. As far as farm support in itself it will not cure our 
problems. We need them now. But this variable support is a much 
more logical approach to the thing. We are going to have to aggres- 
sively go out and see if we can’t sell more locally. That won’t be the 
Government. The Government’s part will be to assist us in our for- 
eign trade program. Some things that seem impossible now perhaps 
if we work hard enough we can get the job done. 

Here is another thing causing trouble now. We know with the 
farmer, it is volume, price, and cost. Actually 

Mr. Brersaum. We have our buying but our cost is what is giving 
us trouble. I am a friend of labor, we are laborers also, but these 
rapid raises we have had in the last year, especially, 25 cents an hour, 
their rapid raise and standard of living without corresponding pro- 
duction, will come at the expense of some other standard of living. 
Let me finish that. We need a fully employed people, but this legis- 
lation I am afraid only encouraged that too rapid rise without cor- 
responding production of this last year. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean what legislation ? 

Mr. Brersaum. This minimum wage law. I think it needs study. 
That sounds cheap but it was an incentive for the higher brackets. 

The Cuarrman. They increased their wages long before the $1 mini- 
mum wage was passed. They did that through the unions. 

Mr. Brersavm. But it is still an incentive. 

Senator Tyr. Your minimum wage is way below the wage that 
is paid except in some isolated areas or in some smaller segment of 
your working population. But going back to the farm question, if 
you can tell us how we can get agriculture up to a higher economic 
level, then you will do us a service and you will do this group sitting 
here a service, too. That is what I am concerned with. You have 
ideas and you just tell them in your own way. Don’t worry whether 
vou use a word or two wrong. 

Mr. Brerraum. I have expressed part of it. This variable support is 
logical. 

Senator Tre. In other words, you think the variable—flexible— 
support, you think that will get a reduction in the overall agricultural 
production ? 
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Mr. Brersaum. It will assist us. 

Senator Ture. It will? It will bring you down in wheat, will it? 

Mr. Biersaum. There is a big problem. It will take years to do 
that. This is only part of it. I don’t have too much confidence in it. 

Senator Tuyr. Will it affect your meat supply, the flexible? 

Mr. Brernaum. To some extent. 

Senator Tuyr. How? We have to get the answers, you see. Your 
flexible does not apply to meat, but it applies to feed grains and if 
you have an ample supply of feed are you not apt to have an increase 
in your livestock overall total weight? You can’t get an increase in 
a cow until it calves and you have raised it, but you can get an in- 
crease poundage on the hoof, and if you have cheap feeds in ‘abundant 
supply are you not faced with the possibility that somebody will feed 
that animal a couple of more months? 

Mr. Brersaum. Definitely, and this thing won’t be sweet to swal- 
low. Wethink the cattle men will be in trouble. 

Senator Tuyr. The variable, as you referred to it, means that you 
vary and go to a lower level as you would come down a stairs. If 
you vary, you are going to go down another step. 

Mr. Brernaum. Tempor: arily, yes. 

Senator Ture. If you go down another step is that going to ulti- 
mately take the production out of either oats, barley, or sor ohums or 
corn? 

Mr. Brernaum. Over a long period of time, as you know, our per 
capita consumption increases and population i is increasing. 

Senator Torr. We cannot wait until 1975. 

Mr. Brersaum. There again your soil bank plan will come into 
assistance. 

Senator Ture. Then the soil bank is going to take care of the vari- 
able? 

Mr. Brersaum. Not altogether. 

Senator Ture. I want to conclude. I notice Senator Ellender, 
and he has reason to be anxious because he has a whole list of witnesses 
here but, frankly, you have started a thought and your thought is still 
up in the air, I am try to nail it down. Any way we approach it is 
perfectly all right. If you vary, and if that is the answer, fine; but 
I fear that as we vary, we shall get a lot of cheaper feeds, but not_a 
curtailment of acreage, unless you tie that into your program. If 
you get too much feed, it is going to be fed to the cow or pig or 
chicken because if it doesn’t bring a fair price on the cash market, 
it will put it through the animal. You and I are together that far, 
but what do we do to get the farm plant down? 

Mr. Brerraum. Raising them won’t help any. 

Senator Trnyr. But if a financial squeeze is the result of your vari- 
able program, then I am concerned about who it eliminates first. It is 
not going to eliminate the man with ample credit. 

Mr. Brernacm. There again it is a sad fact about this GI boy. Our 
population is movable. In the thirties we couldn’t move. 

Senator Tryr. You are not going to move too far on an empty 
pocketbook. 

Mr. Brernaum. You have a potential. We are in the age of elec- 
tronics and if we cooperate there, our standard of living, there is no 
limit, many of these boys, maybe including myself, have to get to 
producing things to raise the standard. There will be less people in 
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agriculture 10 years from now than now. If we try to have a plan 
that will keep an inefficient unit, pardon the word, I don’t know a 
better word to use, 160-acre farm, you know the price of machinery, 
you can’t exist. 
“ Senator Ture. You are only applying it to your neighborhood, 
not to the United States. 

Mr. Biersaum. That would vary to 30 or 40 in the East. 

Senator Tuye. But you are only applying it to your own region, 
but in the main you could not apply the thing nationwide. 

Mr. Birrsaum. The units will have to enlarge with the cost. I am 
afraid I haven’t made myself clear. 

(Mr. Bierbaum’s prepared statement follows:) 


First I would like to make a few general statements about the present farm 
problems. 

There has been far too much emotional talk and rabble-rousing shouting about 
our farm problem. We farmers are in trouble, but it is not a crisis that demands 
radical Government intervention for which we will pay a dear price a few years 
hence. 

A few constructive thoughts of my neighbors and mine are these: Govern- 
ment is not a consumer of our products. Therefore Government price supports 
will not solve our problem, we are paying a dear price now for the high sup- 
ports a few years back, a support for a number of years may be necessary, to 
help us out of the present problem. A variable support program is a more 
logical approach to the problem. 

Every farmer knows there are three important factors affecting his operation, 
volume, price, and cost, past Government policies have caused us farmers to lose 
our volume to expansion of production in other countries and to substitutes, ete. 

Cost, and this really is our headache. There is hardly a person that doesn't 
receive a Government check. And brother that means taxes. 

Senators, can’t you do something about that? 

We do in our farming. Wages are a very big part of our cost. This is nota 
slap at labor. We farmers are laborers also. Last year wages took a big jump 
without increased production in most cases. And that hit the farmers hard. 
For in this case the rapid advance of the standard of living of this group can 
only be gained by reducing the standard of living of another. Next time, Sen- 
ators, be careful of wage legislation. It does make good material for speeches, 
but it only aggravated our problem. 

Back to some of the evils of the 90 percent price support. Fifteen years ago 
we had to go to Salina, Newton, or Wichita to see those huge cement silos for 
wheat storage, now almost every station along the central branch of the M. P. 
looks like a grain terminal. Our local Co-op of which I am a member has been 
building one of these almost every year, to date we have about a million bushel 
storage, it’s full to the top, next year if we raise wheat we will have to build 
another if we want room for our wheat. All this, plus bin sites at nearly every 
burg. If this building up of surpluses continues the farmers will eventually 
become subjects of the State. 

In my study of the problem we farmers are paying more than our share of 
the price of our State Department’s foreign program. Let us be permitted to ag- 
gressively go out after this foreign market. I don’t mean give it away. What 
are you gentlemen doing to encourage this market? 

We have the oldest and one of the largest co-op creameries in the State, Wash- 
ington County Co-op Creamery. I was talking to the manager and some of the 
directors lately about our dairy problem. They all feel well pleased with the 
success of the self-help program, producers were putting out a better quality 
product. Consumers were increasing their consumption of butter, cheese and 
milk, less is going into Government storage, but he said, according to all the bally- 
hoo we have been hearing of late, next year we are going to get into the same mess 
we were in 2 years ago, back to high support, consumers turn to the other foods, 
and dairy products back into Government storage. 

Diverted acres are causing a hardship on unprotected crop, milo truck farm- 
ing, etc. 

The soil bank plan might be an answer till we work out from under our sur- 
pluses. 
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In conclusion the answer is not Government support at profitable prices. 
Yes, we need Government help to get us out of the present mess. But the only 
lasting help will be self help. The family farm must of necessity become larger, 
promotion of sales at home and abroad, and many more smaller things. Neither 
do we want to exist on a dole. My memory of WPA days are all too clear, 
for they merely existed, with no incentive to advance. 

We farmers don’t want to sell our heritage for a mess of potage. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Arnold. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER ARNOLD, ROZEL, KANS. 


Mr. Arnotp. I am Elmer Arnold, Rozel, Kans. I think we could 
leave the same program we have in and try to improve it. Several 
things to be improved on this new program to close up the loopholes 
could be done. There is a certain percent of people that will try to 
get every little bit of acre or every bushel. I think in this large 
country it would make a difference. I think we should have cross- 
compliance. You take the boys in the South. They have taken out 
cotton and tobacco, went to legumes and grass and they raise more 
cattle. After all, isn’t cattle volume about 50 percent of our income ? 
Somebody will get hurt. No way around it. Some of these big wheat 
farmers overseas probably make more money than the fellow who 
stays in compliance and cuts down his acre. 

The Cuarrman. We will put your statement in the record and you 
can proceed in your own way. 

(Mr. Arnold’s prepared statement follows:) 


Let’s leave the present farm program with a minimum of Federal controls 
for awhile longer and try to improve it. 

Rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity were established during the war 
years to encourage production. But Congress failed to let the flexible price 
support plan of the law go into effect after the war demands were reduced. 
So we have our surpluses. 

The present program could be improved in many instances. We should have 
cross-compliance on all controlled crops. There is no use taking one crop out 
of production and planting some other crop that has a surplus. 

Maybe we should take some of the land out of production and start a soil 
fertility bank. 

We wheat farmers hold up the wheat market by cutting down production. 

A large wheat farmer can overplant and pay a penalty on county average 
and no penalty on over county average. The penalty should double each year 
he overseeds. There is no use in having these minus 15-acre wheat farmers. 
There should be a maximum payment that any farmer could receive. 

Each owner of land should be kept in a single unit. 

Does everyone have plenty to eat? Are our distribution and transportation 
systems of food and fiber as efficient as they should be? We should look for 
more markets at home and abroad. 

The work of Congress in passing Public Law 480 was very good and they 
should be praised for it and all other means to move our surplus to where it is 
needed and not to a bin site. 

I think we should have less subsidies from the Government. I mean postal, 
rail, airlines and all other. 

Let’s quit saying labor is getting too much wages “because they are our largest 
consumers of food” and say industries are getting too much profit. Is there no 
way Congress can put a ceiling on their profit? 

The farmers would like to have that Federal gas tax exempt on nonhighway 
gasoline. 

All 48 States and our Federal Government have passed laws providing for 
cooperative organizations. Congress has passed the Capper-Volstead Act in 
1922 and the Marketing Act in 1929. These two acts are laws to help the farmers 
to help themselves. 
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The first co-op oil refinery in the world was started here in Kansas. I think 
we could help ourselves more if we would patronize our own organizations from 
local to international levels. 

Mr. Arnoxp. I think each landowner should be kept in a single unit. 
You get a lot more production by having joint compliance. 

I would like to say I don’t think everybody has enough to eat. Iam 
sure lots of people are hungry in the United States and in the world. 
I wonder if we couldn’t improve our transportation and distribution 
system. That is up to our National Government. 

We should have a little less subsidy all over the segment of the 
United States, airlines and things like that. If we had a project and 
it didn’t make a profit our banker would tell us to change it. Let’s quit 
saying labor is getting too much wages because they are our largest 
consumers of food and let’s say industry is getting too much profit. 
Cut down the cost a little bit, 1 think the farmers would I'ke to have 
the Federal gas tax exe — from nonhighway gas. 

Senator Ture. Senator Carlson has a bill in the Senate right now 
proposing to remove the Federal gas tax on gas used in agricultural 
operation. 

Mr. Arnotp. One other thing I have here: Al] 48 States and Federal 
Government has passed laws to provide for cooperative organizations. 
Congress passed the Capper-Volstead Act in 1922 and marketing acts 
of 1929. ‘These two acts are laws to help farmers to help themselves. 

The first co-op oil refinery in the world started here in Kansas. We 
would help ourselves more if we patronize our own organization. 
Therefore, I think we should work for a program with a minimum of 
controls, more markets, better diet, and larger net income to the 
farmers. 

STATEMENT OF B. W. ROEPKE, BARNES, KANS. 


Mr. Roerxe. I am B. W. Roepke. 1 own and operate a 320-acre 
farm. So many of the things I have in the written statement have 
already been mentioned so I will confine it to particularly one thing. 

The idea of the soil fertility bank I feel should be explored fully. 
| have noticed that the cost of such a program would be quite high but 
[ have never heard it mentioned that if you would consider the cost of 
buying and storing these surplus crops that are not needed so that cost 
must also be added to the soil elements and fertility that go into those 
crops, which is using up our soil resources that must also be added to 
the cost of storing and producing excess crops. 

If you take the cost of what it might take to establish a soil fertility 
bank and from that cost I feel you would be able to deduct the benefits 
of storing that fertility in the soil for future use and perhaps if this 
were done the soil fertility bank idea may not be as costly as we first 
think. 

Also I am much concerned, as a speaker shortly before me has said, 
agriculture has been living in a very favorable political climate. We 
have had public sentiment in our favor and I am fearful we will lose 
that if we go ahead. I feel that the public sentiment will favor a })ro- 
gram such as this much longer and more charitably because it has » ‘ot 
of merit. Our soil is a resource that belongs to all our people. They 
have a concern that it be preserved. I think it is the job of Government 
to conserve it. 
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Not only does our soil belong to the people living now but belongs 
to the generations still unborn. It is the duty I believe of Government 
to look out for the future as well as for the present. I would like to 
drop that thought. 

I think primarily that is the thing I wanted to get across that has not 
been mentioned and perhaps adds to this idea of the soil fertility bank. 4 

In my particular operation I have always wished that we might have 
some system that would allow each farmer to take out, it is an overall 3 
problem, if they could take out a certain percent out of production. 3 
lor instance, in my farm if my share of overal] production is 20 per- 
cent too much, if I could take 20 percent of that crop acre out, I could 
do with the rest what I wished to do, then I would have freedom of 
farming operations I would like. If that would operate to solve the ; 
problem I certainly would feel that it would operate within a freedom a 
of movement and free competition that I would very much enjoy. & 

I think I speak the feeling of a good many progressive farmers when - 
{ make that statement. 

The Cuatrman. For any acres you agree to set aside, you wouid 
expect a return from the Government. would you not : 

Mr. RorerKe. I am more or less setting a principle in implementing é 
the particularities of the program. It has been mentioned that some- 3 
thing needs to be done to supplement farm income. That would be one j 
way you could bring to the farmer who is complying with a program ; 
that I believe the pons will support. 

The Crarrman. Add that as you would soil conservation ? 

Mr. Roerxe. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Post. 


Sia tia: 


STATEMENT OF OTIS S. POST, INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 


Mr. Posr. Mr. Chairman, I am Otis Post, Independence, Kans. 

I ama farmer. I live in Montgomery County and I feel that agri- 
culture is probably in a crisis, but not in the state that we need to be : 
alarmed in the next few days, but it will take a long time to get us é 
7 

i 





out of the kinks, so to speak. 

We find population in farming areas decreasing, which has been 
going on ever since the industrial revolution. I don’t feel the Gov- 
ernment should have a lot of programs to subsidize a farmer because 
of the expense. I also feel that a man who likes to farm farms because 
he likes it. I don’t feel that the Government should be in the sub- 
sidizing business to keep people in farming who want to farm on a 4 
small scale and not contribute to the overall food and fiber of their 
country. 

About 8 percent, I believe, contribute to the food and fiber group 
and if they are in a dire circumstance I have no solution, maybe, but 
in my idea on that particular problem it is to have a 2-price system 
and for that 6 percent that is on the marginal farms, let our Govern- 
ment help in creating or establishing industr y in these localities where 
these part-time farmers and these people who are marginal farmers 
with low incomes can supplement their income until our national 
( ry itive form of Government and our economic system will let part 
of that group increase their unit to a size which will be able to keep 
them in a good standard of living or keep them in the economic system. 

The Cuatrman. What kind of industry would you suggest ? 
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Mr. Post. There are several industries that we could probably 
introduce in some areas such as our defense plants, and our little jobs 
of maybe wings or condensers or coils being manufactured, if we could 
decentralize industry. 

The CuarrMan. You mean that operated by the Government ‘ 

Mr. Posr. They are I think subsidized by the Government. It is 
a defense program. But in the overall picture this country became 
great because it did have industry and it does take less people on the 
farm so there are more people that can produce goods for a good 
standard of living. 

The CuatrmMan. That industry that made our country great has 
been operated by private enterprise. 

Mi Post. That is what I am interested in, but the Government has 
encouraged through war contracts and so on and I hope it doesn’t 
keep on forever so they can encourage it, they are encouraging REA, 
[ think that program could probably be worked out. 

Then I feel that this other 8 percent should have a 2-price system 
because we are living in an organized society of labor, manufactured 
goods, the price is set, retailers have a fair trade law passed by our 
Government, and I feel that agriculture has a right to a full parity 
on those things that are consumed domestically. 

I also feel that in our surplus problem that we have riding our 
back today, 30 or 40 percent is usable and the rest could be sold as 
feed or even though the corn men will holler, it will take time, some- 
body has to give and take in this program because it is a large pro 
gram that covers a lot of States. We could encourage that surplus 
to be moved at whatever price the world will pay for it. We do have 
105 percent subsidy or price maybe on our surplus, but we are going 
to have to lose money somehow because we took a lot of licking on 
our storage. 

Why not cut the limb off now and heal the wound? I want to sell 
our surplus that these farms produced without cost to the Government 
and the farmer get it back just exactly what it brought on the world 
market but I want the price pegged at 100 percent parity until agri- 
culture can work out of this surplus problem and then let supply and 
demand take over. 

I feel that in our system of acreage or soil conservation bank that 
if the Government pays a man on a small farm what it would be worth 
to take those acres out of production he has curtailed his income to 
where he will be in worse shape than he was before. If he increases 
or if he pays that on a large farmer he will be giving him income 
he could probably get along without. 

I feel if we are going to take acreage out of production until we 
get this program started of two prices, which we have in everything 
else, we should be able to use controls until we get the thing back into 
workable order. I believe that is all. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DAYTON YODER, CONWAY, KANS. 


Mr. Yoprer. I am Dayton Yoder. I come from Conway, Kans. I 
am happy to have this privilege to testify before you Senators today. 
Two of you I know quite well. I will restrain my remarks entirely 
to the wheat problem. 

64440—56—pt. 5——-6 
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Wheat is a crop of Kansas, our economy, our agricultural economy 
rises and falls on the welfare of wheat. You fellows came from 
the West. I understand from Oregon here, you may have noted wheat 
is the last crop grown before you come to sagebrush. 

It is the most ‘adaptable crop for arid and semiarid sections. No 
other crop takes its place. When we attempt to divert acres we get 
into difficulty because we have no other trump card to play. That 
isn’t true in other sections. Therefore I maintain any legislative 
action that Congress may take should do this one particular thing and 
that is safeguard the wheat acreage for the wheat-growing area, which 
is the arid and semiarid country of the United States. 

That includes, of course, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana. 

The CuatrmMan. What about the Northwest, Oregon and Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Yoprr. Their wheat problem is a little bit different, although 
they call their product wheat, it isn’t a bread grain. 

The Cratrman. They make fine crackers and cakes with it 

Mr. Yoprer. That is right, but you also make very good things 
to eat out of corn. We ‘must remember that we farmers and you 
legislators should recognize that we have two fictitious people, not 
altogether fictitious people, that help us; weatherman is one and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is the other. 

The CHatrMan. He is not fictitious; is he? 

Mr. Yover. He is not fictitious but he is a changeable individual. 
Ir lL am to have the wholehearted and favorable support of either of 
them, I prefer to have the weatherman because in our economy, as 
pointed out here this afternoon, production times price minus cost 
gives us net income. If you don’t have production I don’t care 
whether supports are a hundred percent, high, low, or no support. 
You can’t do anything legislative unless you “have produc tion. You 
legislators can help us in only about two fields, and that is disappear- 
ance of wheat and that you can in your export opportunities, and in 
price. 

[ maintain that one of the neglected disappearance opportunities 
for wheat has been the opportunity to use it for feed. For twenty- 
some years I have grown pure-bred registered hogs. Wheat was my 
main grain. I grew wheat for feed or food. I ‘feed 1,500 to 2,000 
bushels. If corn would have been strychnine my hogs would never 
even have had a bellyache. 

Senator Tre. Are you still doing it? 

Mr. Yover. No, I got out of the hog business. 

Senator Torr. When? 

Senator Scuorrrei. I would like to ask this: You said something 
about Mr. Benson. Now, I am sure you will agree with me that when 
former Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, now our colleague in the 
United States Senate and a member of this Agriculture Committee, 
and a fine one, and Mr. Brannan were in the Secretary’s position, and 
now Mr. Benson, they operated under the laws that the Snares 
gave them to operate under. So maybe we had better take a look a 
the gentlemen up here and in the Senate, and the other 435 in the 


House, because we gave them the laws under which they operate. Do 
you agree ¢ 
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Mr. Yoper. I agree with you. You are doing the finger pointing. 
1 am also, I should have mentioned this in the beginning, I am also 
director of the Kansas Wheat Growers Association. Consequently 
[ am not going to make much testimony. I had it written out but Mr. 
Patterson this morning covered that. 

[ will point out what has been wrong with the past program. One 
f them is the 15-acre maximum provision in the law on wheat which 
hurt us badly in some areas. ‘That production was usually occurring 


a ee 


‘ in our Eastern States and in those States they get yields much higher 

han ours. So their production was very high even though their 
‘reage is hot great. 

Anothe1  thousla is this. Those people used to feed a sizable amount 

of that wheat they raised, but they don’t do it today. They take it 


il under our support price, all to market, and they have taken home 
milled feeds and mixed feeds and left the flour. That hurt us. 

Of course, along with all that has been a wheat-acreage shift which 

as pointed out. Although that acreage doesn’t sound great it has 
been augmented by the great amount of fertilizer used in some areas. 

Senator Taye. Can i ask a question there? Is there fertilizer 
applied to your wheat acreage in Kansas? 

Mr. Yoper. Yes; it is, and under some conditions of irrigation it 
lias accomplished a oa deal. 

Senator Tuyr. But not on your dry land? 

Mr. Yover. No. It oftentimes is a failure in dry-land operations. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not fertilize in your dry-land operations ? 

Mr. Yover. Some do, but it is a risk because it may be . dry year 
and you lose your ee Part of your trouble is 3 or 4, really 4 
consecutive dry years the weatherman hasn’t been our frie nd at all. 
That has hurt us. 

I said I am strictly for the full parity plan. I think it is wrongly 
called the two-price system. I would like to explain it briefly. To 
the farmer he is permitted under the full parity plan, the farmer 
is not restricted as to where he must sell, for what purpose he must 
sell, he can sell any time for any price to any person for any use. 
Now that will permit, gentlemen, the opportunity for a great amount 
of wheat to be used for feed. 

The CuHarrMan. Suppose you don’t put the two-price system on corn. 
What will you do with the’ corn people or oats people or those who 
want to grow any other feed grains? You have a lot of people in the 
area producing for those who grow chickens and hogs, et cetera. 
Ilow would your scheme work as to them ? 

Mr. Yoper. The greatest amount of wheat, that is, feed wheat that 
4 must be used for feed shortly is owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, the CCC, at the present time. We have those opportunities for 
disappearance of wheat. Wheat for food is first, 500 million, wheat 
for export, that is a tight figure most of the time. Seed wheat. You 
fellows by limiting us, it used to be 75 or 80 million bushels. It may be 
less now. 

Industrial use, which is almost negligible. The only expandable or 
accountable are the ones that take up the slack would be feed. We 
have been denied that by the present program all through these years. 
Asa result in place of the wheat being used for feed it has been piling 


up as surplus. That is the point I want to make there. That is all I 
have, 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Paul Brenner. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL BRENNER, RANDOLPH, KANS. 


Mr. Brenner. I live in Riley County. I run a dairy there. Also 
I am on the board of directors of our extension board. 1| felt in think- 
ing of something L might say here today, our problem is not altogether 
legislative. \\e can do something about our problem ourselves. We 
took a survey in Riley County of the selected four townships and we 
surveyed this as to how the farmers farmed in that county. Going 
down every tenth one in the various townships. I will take one town- 
ship and give you the results of our survey. 

In township A we have 148 farms and we have 20 percent of them 
belonging to the soil-conservation district. There are 27 of them who 
test their soil. Zero used lime on alfalfa. 83 used phosphate. On 
wheat 36 percent, 6 of these farms used nitrogen, 9 used phosphate and 
on corn 8 used nitrogen and 8 used phosphate. 

These are recommended practices through our extension program. 

This is the problem facing us in our county. On a price of corn at 
$2 a bushel and $100 an acre land, it takes 30 bushels of corn to break 
even. We get down to $1.25 a bushel on land, it is 41 bushels. On 
$200 an acre land at $2 a bushel would be 32 bushels to the acre. 
Down where it is $1.25, that is about the average yield, it is 46 bushels 
to the acre. 

Our problem is not altogether legislative. It is the farm problem. 
We cannot legislate laws that are going to help the inefficient, the 
farmer who is below these marks. It is impossible to do that. Once 
we provide money, legislative money, to this man who is inefficient, it 
will just merely he ‘Ip the more efficient man that much more. We have 

noticed in the last 5 years the gap of the small farmer and the wealthy 
Rives has become further and further apart, and as we increase our 
support prices this margin becomes further and further. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

From THE Frioor. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think we ought to stop 
this making speeches and try to find ways to alleviate this situation? 

The CuarrmMan. I hope to get to it in a minute. 

Mrs. McKnight. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. W. McKNIGHT, ESKRIDGE, KANS. 


Mrs. McKnienr. I am Mrs. J. W. McKnight, of Eskridge, Kans., a 
farmer’s wife, and I speak for the livestock farmer of the Bluestem 
Belt, whose chief product is grass, which must be marketed through 
livestock on the open market. I maintain that under our present farm 
program he is not getting a fair break. 

I want to picture something of this farmer’s philosophy and his 
concept of government. His philosophy can be stated in three phrases: 
The dignity of labor, at useful work, to make a better world. 

The farmer entered the scene early where he worked hard to provide 
bread for his family. His concept of government developed logically. 
He heard the freedom bell; he saw the Statue of Liberty, he read the 
Constitution which guaranteed him equality and justice. He loved the 
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flag because it symbolized all these. And so for many years he worked 
quite undisturbed. 

The year 1917 was an important year in world history. My class 
eraduated from college, and we set out to make the world safe for 
democracy. But there were two other events that made a far greater 
impact on world affairs: (1) The United States entered the world 
political arena via the First World War, and (2) the oppressed masses 
ii Russia, by revolution, overthrew the tyranny of the Czars. In ret- 
rospect now when Uncle Sam stepped into world politics, he also 
stepped into the farm picture. Gentlemen, it was not the Democrats 
or the Republicans, but the inexorable march of history that put him 
there, and as long as every pronouncement from Washington and 
every incident in Indochina or Timbuktu has repercussions that 
reach into every hamlet and farm, he will stay in the picture. 

But where in the picture does he belong? Last summer a man who 
works on the turnpike for $18.50 a day moved his family into a vacant 
house across the road. When school started he went to Topeka to 
demand free school lunches for his children. Now this man believes 
that Uncle Sam should provide the bread for his family, but the 
farmers of our area believe that it is not the function of government 
to provide the bread but to create an economic climate in which the 
man is able to work, and thus provide the bread for his family, and 
that they should be allowed to choose whether it be white, whole 
wheat, or rye. 

I speak for a farm program that can stand on this philosophy and 
operate under this concept of government. 

The Summary book, compiled by Kansas State extension econo- 
mists, which I submit with my brief, shows that the farmer who has 
the highest net income, is the (1) one who derives the smallest per- 
centage of his income from livestock, (2) who has the smallest per- 
centage of his crop acres in legumes, and (3) who has the greatest 
percent in allotment crops. 

I quote, with some omissions, this conclusion : 

Although the purpose of allotment crops is to maintain farm incomes at a rea- 
sonably high level, their effect is selective. * * * Farmers whose allotments rep- 


resent a small percentage of their cropland and will have to * * * content them- 
selves with lower net income. 


Unquote, but I did add— 


and lower social security payments for the rest of their lives than they are justly 
entitled to. 

In 1954 the average farmer in this bluestem area paid a Federal tax 
equaling more than 314 percent of his net farm income on the gasoline, 
oil, and tires that he used in his farm operations, a cost which he has 
e way of passing on to the ultimate consumer. 

Gentlemen, do you know of any other industry that pays a similar 
tax, not on his production, but on his power for production? Such a 
tax is manifestly unfair. The farmer would rather have relief from 
this tax than a dole from the community chest in Washington. 

The idea that 6, and only 6, crops are basic in our farm economy, 
does not seem to fit into our picture. To reward one farmer for con- 
tinuing to produce a product, which both the foreign and domestic 
consumer say they do not want, and penalize the man who produces 
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the high protein foods in which our American diet is efficient, and the 
world diet pitifully so, is not only unfair, but quite absurd. 

I am in favor of discarding the whole parity formula. It is, I think 
an honest attempt to be fair. It was developed in the day of steam 
locomotives, model A Fords and quinine capsules and is as completely 
out of date. 

The new modern parity of what the farmer buys includes leather 
horse collars, baking powder, and three grades of coal, but no weed 
spray or insectic ides, no antibiotics or vaccines or serums of any kind. 

Today we have electronic brains that can solve the most compli- 
cated problems imaginable, and in a split second. 

We have mathematicians and engineers who are working out de- 
signs for man-made earth satellites. “Now if we gave to men like these, 
factors such as population numbers, foreign demand, domestic de- 
mand, man-hour unit, transportation and power costs and a hundred 
more, do you not think they could determine and come up with that 
price for each product the at would bring our production and demand 
in balance ? 

Let us take out of our farm program those things that are unjust 
and unfair; let’s put out a new streamlined 1956 model. Let’s go 
modern. 

When industry gets a raise, when steel raises its prices per ton, that 
is immediately reflected in the farmer’s expense. Yet according to 
this parity formula when we buy a new ensilage fork, to that we will 
add to what we paid for the fork 10 years behind and divide it by 10. 
And that is parity. We have been operating on that. There are only 
17 years when parity was up to a hundred or higher. 

Senator Tuyr. I would like to say this, Mrs. McKnight, if we put 
the same intensified study to the agricultural question that we have 
put on many of our international problems, we would have probably 
solved our farm problem. If these hearing do anything at all, it will 
be the sparking of public opinion to give the problem sufficient at- 
tention so that it will have serious study and consideration. Your 
statement, I thought, was a most intelligent statement and it helps 
to bring to the public attention something that will spark the imagi- 
nation. We have to do something. There is no question about it. - 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson, will you proceed, sir. Give us your name in full and 
your present occupation. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY JOHNSON, McPHERSON, KANS. 


Mr. Jonson. I am Harry Johnson, McPherson, Kans. I am a 
small farmer and I ask that Congress pass a 90 percent parity for the 
family type farm on every commodity. How do you, as legislators, 
expect a small farmer to live on less? Big business has had more 
profit this year than ever before. If you eliminate the small farmer, 
as we often hear, and go on labor, then it will be too much laborer, 
then we have to have less hours, more per hour, then it will be the same 
thing over again. 

Big farmers will alw ays get the farm next to them. So let the 
family type farmer get a bigger base, or I had rather see it go on a 
unit base, big enough for a family type farmer. Then gradually con- 
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trol the bigger farmer. <A limitation loan and subsidies of $20,000 
to any 1 individual partnership or corporation in any 1 year. 

Legislature last year passed themselves an increase in pay, but they 
do not think of the small farmer. If the farmers are the backbone of 
the country, why not see to it that they get a decent living? 

P rosperity in labor is the cause of much of the inflation. General 
prosperity around the world has swelled the demand for cars, re- 
frigerators, TV sets and other things of metal that men want. While 
opposing and reducing farm price supports the administration is 
supporting and boosting the prices of metals and other so-called str 
tegic materials by buying and storing huge quantities. 

In contrast with the farm product storage system, which operates 
in the open, everything in the strategic stoc ‘pile program—including 
the amounts bought, the prices paid out of the taxpayers pockets, 
and who gets these vast subsidies—is hidden from the public as a de- 
fense secret. C opper at 36 cents a pound is its highest since World 


War I, when it was 37 cents for a short time. World War IT price 
was fixed at 12 cents a pound. 


The CuatrMan. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN DROSSELMEYER, TWO BUTTES, COLO. 


Mr. DrossetMrrer. Gentlemen, I am Glenn Drosselmeyer, farmer 
from Two Buttes, Colo. It is doubtful this meeting would have been 
called had it not been the major difficulty confronting farmers today. 
[ feel surpluses and what created them is our No. 1 issue. So if that 
is our main topic, let’s figure out some of the reasons why this exists 
and what to do about it. 

Do we need more merchandising of products? Is it too many 
acres? Is it modern irrigation plus fertilizer plus the finest modern 
equipment that has helped overdo the job? Could it be that we have 
done too good a job of educating the people of our foreign lands or 
maybe we . have defeated one of the m: jor goals we have been striving 
for for several decades, and that is to educate our farmers to the most 
modern ways and means of doing the job, 

All these things have no doubt helped build up surpluses, but I fee! 
that our rigid prices are responsible for some of it. 

Personally I am a small-grain farmer and would like to have just 
as much for my commodity. as I could possibly get out of it without 
injury to my fellow men. With high supports we seem to have only 
1 buyer and 1 seller, the Commodity ‘Credit Corporation. Along with 
this we encourage grain dealers to expand their storage facilities and 
during this boom of rigid supports we have done a nice job paying 
for this business at our expense. 

This summer the first time in 6 years we harvested several thousand 
bushels of wheat from our ranch which is just an average farm in our 
county, consisting of about 1,700 acres, all in cultivation. I want to 
say this: We farmers out there feel that we haven’t helped build the 
surplus of wheat from our own ranch due to weather conditions, but 
when I hauled this grain to market this summer, deep down inside 
felt as if I were taking candy from a kid, because I knew they didn’t 
need that wheat any more than the 6 kings of the Holy Land needed 
those 6 pyramids built for them to live in years ago. 
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[ believe we nearly all agree from experience that this program 
hasn’t worked by any means satisfactory, so let’s look for new ideas. 
Personally, I feel the soil-bank solution might be one step in the right 
direction at least for several years until we get our surpluses down 
or wiped out. Along with this I believe we should make some changes 
in our laws as to how we should dispose of these surpluses, and then 
employ some good salesmen. 

Also we need to extend our research on how to consume more of 
our own products, both here at home and abroad. We have heard 
lots of good about the two-price system similar to what Canada has. 
Having been to a wheat meeting at Fargo last year, I got some first- 
hand material on their problems. Before going up there I was pretty 
well sold on the two-price system, but after mingling for several days 
with some of those farmers I found out they had more problems to 
contend with on their program than we did. They have bushel con- 
trol and not acreage control. They had plenty of wheat at home 
and some of the fellows there even had certificates enabling them to 
sel] a certain amount of wheat, but they couldn’t find a buyer. We 
farmers have got to learn to operate our business, or so-called farms, 
in the same keen way as the man in the city has to compete with. 

I thank you. 

Senator Youne. You stated you believed rigid supports was largely 
responsible for our surplus. What do you think is responsible for the 
big surplus of wheat in Canada? In comparison to size they have 
a bigger surplus than we have. 

Mr. DrossetMeyer. From what I gathered up there talking to the 
boys at Fargo, right from Canada, they are free to raise all the wheat 
they want to but they have it and it seems as though they can’t find a 
buyer to take their wheat when they get ready to sell. This fellow 
said, “I have a certificate for 2,000 bushels.” He said “I can’t get rid of 
it because I can’t find a buyer.” 

He said, “In fact, I have a lot of harvest expenses and for the last 
several years I have had a rough time selling enough wheat to the buyer 
to pay my harvest expenses.” He said, “I think I will quit raising 
wheat. Ihave to. In fact, I have no more facilities at home for it.” 

I was under the impression they had done a great deal of exporting, 
but evidently they didn’t. 

Maybe I didn’t answer your question. 

Senator Youne. Of course, the Canadians produce a high-quality 
wheat and they have a variable-price-support program that can go 
practically from nothing to 100 percent parity. Since it did not solve 
surplus problems in Canada, why do you think variable supports will 
solve our problem ? 

Mr. DrosseLMeyeER. I don’t feel it will. I feel the soil-bank situation 
is better. I would rather leave part of my 1,700 acres out and sacrifice 
it for some time until we get this down. I will get along somehow. I 
am not going to tell you that but I will get by if I have to bootleg, I 
guess. I am willing to sacrifice part of my 1.700 acres. I haven't 
stayed in the program the last 3 years, I sowed every bit. I went all 
the way. My allotment is 640 acres on 1,700. I put all 1,700 acres out 
last year. It so happened with wind and lack of moisture I wound up 
with my exact figure of 640. That was an act of God. I went to 1,200 
acres this year hoping to get down to my allotment again. In the 
western country most of us figure our major problem is raising the 
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product rather than selling it. If we can raise it we will prorate it out 
as mentioned early this morning. 

My sole purpose when I pl: unted that was not to put a bit of wheat 
out this year. I was just—in the year 1955—I wasn't going to harvest 

bit in the 1956 ey if I harvested all of this in 1954. So in other 
words, I was on the bushel problem rather than the acreage problem in 
reality. It does grow from bushels to acres if you follow through. 

From the Fioor. Mr. Chairman, will you ask if he had crop in- 
surance / 

How can he get away with it when we can’t 

Senator Tuyr. | would like to ask the gentleman one or two ques 
tions, if I may. 

You said you planted all your acreage and you wound up with 640 
acres 4 

Mr. DrossELMEYER. 640 acres. 

Senator Tuyr. You wound up with 640 acres out of the total 1,700 
acres ¢ 

Mr. DrosseLMEYER. Yes, sil 

Senator Tuyrx. Did you have crop insurance that protected you on 
the other ¢ 

Mr. DrossetMerer. Yes, I had crop insurance last year but on the 
other hand you can see where I got caught. I got caught in this squeeze. 

Senator Tuyr. But the question is, 1f you planted your total number 
of acres, were you in compliance ¢ 

Mr. DrosseLMEYeER. Yes, I was in compliance for the simple reason 
[ planted them for cover crop. 

Senator Tuyr. Your statement didn’t so indicate. and that is wha’ 
left me in doubt as to what you had been trying to tell us. That is why 
[ asked these questions because I knew you could not be in compliance 
if you har vested your total acres. 

Mr. DrosseLMeyer. Let me explain to you a few things very shortly 
on that. We were allowed to plant cover crop over our allotted acres. 
I could plant everything from 640 up to 1,700 acres. 

Senator Ture. In wheat ? 

Mr. DrossetMerer. Into wheat, barley, rye or anything. 

Senator Ture. Wheat is all I am concerned with because you had 
to be in compliance on that. 

Mr. DrossetMeryer. That is right. 

Senator Tuyrr. You planted your whole 1700 acres to wheat? 

Mr. DrossetMryer. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You planted it all to wheat ? 

Mr. DrosseLMEYER. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And you remained within compliance / 

Mr. Drosseirmeyer. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. When were the measurements taken ? 

Mr. Drossermeyer. In the spring after our wheat had been plowed 
down and up to the 640 acres. 

Senator Torr. Then you had the choice of going about your farm 
and determining just what piece was worth leaving and what piece 
was not, and you plowed that down and then took your crop insur- 
ance plus? You see, you had both the cake and the opportunity of 
eating it. 

Mr. Drossenmever. No, the crop insurance wasn’t plus; it was a 
minus. I paid for that. 
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(Norre.—Mr. Drosselmeyer subsequently informed the committee 
that his crop insurance applied only to his 640 acres of wheat under 
allotment. ) 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND F. ROEMER, GRAINFIELD, KANS. 


Mr. Roemer. I am Raymond Roemer, a farmer and rancher from 
Gove County, one of the western counties of the State of Kansas. 
A lot of the points I had listed here have been covered so I am not 
going to hit upon them. 

The Cuatrman. I hope every witness does the same thing. I want 
to hear everybody here. Give us something new. 

Mr. Roemer. I am going to make some brief statement as to recom- 
mendations in regard to the wheat farmer’s situation of western 
Kansas. I am not smart enough to know all the other situations of 
the United States and the world. Briefly, we think that we have 
been pinched on our acre allocations and that is one of our bitter 
pills. So Iam going to make the following recommendations and the 
first one that I am going to make has to do with quality. When I talk 
about quality I am not ‘talking about 60-pound wheat free from bugs. 
I am talking about wheat that is a milling wheat that can be used 
in human consumption. I believe and I would recommend that the 
Government give consideration on their loans and their subsidies 
to wheat that is fit for human consumption and not wheat used only 
for feed. 

Now, due to our environmental conditions of the high plains area 
we are sure we can raise that quality wheat, and we believe we can 
raise a quality product that can be sold abroad in competition with 
Canadian wheat and other wheat. We further think that if we aren’t 
discriminated against as to acres that we can raise a product that will 
meet the United States demand. I am making another recommen- 
dation and that is the farmer be responsible for the storage and main- 
tenance of this premium product. I would recommend that these 
storage facilities that are now under Government supervision, these 
steel bins you see along the highways and railroads, I would recom- 
mend those be transferred to farmsteads and that those be put over 
into the authority or under the authority of the farmer so he can use 
them to take care of what surpluses he may have. 

Bear in mind I am thinking of the western Kansas wheat farmer 
and I realize the problem is immense but with a quality program we 
would probably eliminate a lot of our other wheat farmers who are 
not producing for the food market. 

I would recomend that those bins, if we do not have enough to go 
around, be made available at a low rate of interest—that is, that the 
farmer could supply the needs at a low rate. I realize we have a 
program along that line now. But it presents a problem when our 
eastern neighbors drive by on the highway and see these facilities 
ona even though many are empty they : are inclined to believe they are 
full at the expense of the Government. 

Now that would be my recommendation on wheat. The acreage 
we are planting to milo as a diverted acreage although we are limited 
by rainfall to ‘about 18 inches and that isn’t enough often for milo, 
we are limited on our diverted acres to about one crop, combine milo, 
developed in the last few years. Combine milo is very good for feed- 
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ng cattle and I being a cattleman as well as a wheat farmer, I can 
about consume what I raise by feeding my own livestock and the live- 
stock, the calves I raise, feeding the 2m out on a deferred feeder program. 

In fact, this year due to the drought I find myself in a squeeze 
where I will have to buy milo. I think that could be worked out in 
our area, if we weren’t sort of hampered by our Government restric- 
tions. Our acreage allocations, they drop one year and add another 
and it gradually pinched us until now out of a hundred acres most of 
the farmers in my area are planting 30 acres and they have 70 acres 
to find another use for. 

The wind blows and we have dust and it is a problem. I would 
make another recommendation: We are in a cost-price squeeze and 
in 1947 I got out of the Navy after 4 years and I think I know a little 
bit about these veterans’ problems, too. Had I not had a pretty good 
banker I probably would not have been able to survive as well as I 
have, but in 1947 a John Deere one-way sold for approximately $600. 
hat same one-way is selling for $900 now. No changes. 

In 1947 a combine, self-propelled, $4,200, now it is $5,600. Those 
things are the things that are putting the squeeze on me, the things 
and services I have to buy. I would recommend although I know 
it is going to be rough because there are a lot more labormen than 
farmers, 1 am not advocating they be discriminated against, but I 
believe these continued rises in labor costs are causing a balance of 
economy to be, changing the balance and labor is getting ahead of 
us too far. : 

Had it been held and these raises not have been given perhaps we 
could have been more on a parity as we moved along. That is in 
brief what I have to say. 

The CuHatrMan. Thank you. 

(Mr. Roemer’s prepared statement follows :) 

This report expresses the views of my own but are pretty much the situation 
of the area of Gove County and of western Kansas. 

Our main cash crop is hard winter wheat; so it is this crop that I am going 
to discuss first. 

Our present program has given support to wheat but the loan does not make 
any mention of what more is required. This has given the farmer of wheat 
in all areas the same price pretty much for the commodity. Secondly, the shift 
of acres from the areas of summer fallow to continuous cropping has caused 
our surpluses to continue to grow even with the decrease in acre allocations 
for the Nation. With high supports the farmers of many areas have found 
it more profitable to raise wheat than the several other crops that he has a choice 
of raising should the price be favorable. 

I would make the following recommendations: 

1. That quality of gluten be the basis for allocation of acres and that if the 
law of supply and demand does not give the wheat farmer parity and subsidy 
have to be used, that this support be on the basis of milling quality of the 
wheat. 

2. That wheat that does not meet these standards as are necessary to provide 
for a baker product be supported at a level no higher than its equivalent 
in feed grains. 

3. That storage facilities in the form of steel and wood structures located along 
the railways, be moved to the farmsteads where they can become the respon- 
sibility of the farmer. These facilities can provide for the storage of excess 
grain which the farmer should be responsible for. 

Because of the environmental conditions of the high plains area, it is not pos- 
sible for the farmers to raise many substitute crops. When he is unable to plant 
wheat he can go to combine milo to a limited extent and this is about the limit 
except for some small irrigated acres and bottom lan areas where alfalfa and 
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feed crops are grown. With the present program many farmers have left land 
in fallow that should have been in crop. This land is very conducive to wind 
erosion and presents a difficult problem. 

The cost-price squeeze: It is not the drop in farm prices that has had the 
most effect upon the incomes of farmers. The greater squeeze has come as 
a result of continued rising prices of machinery, labor, and services. 

Every time the labor contracts expire there is a round of disputes and the 
results for several years have been in increases in wages which in turn have 
brought about raises in the prices of the above-named necessities. Many of our 
potential farm workers have been attracted to higher wage jobs and have moved 
to the industrial areas. 

Examples: A one-way plow in 1947 cost just under $600, but now the same 
plow costs the farmer over $900. A combine harvester of the same year sold 
for $4,242, but in 1955 sells for $5,600, and many other farm machines which 
have few structural changes have gone up in price likewise. 

I am sure that this committee realizes that in the very limited time allocated 


it is difficult for one to express the entire situation but to express only a part 
of the problem. 


I realize that our national problem is a complex one and that it will take a 
very flexible program to be workable, however, in the main I think that the 
more farmers are doing for themselves without the help of the Government the 
better job they can do. I do realize that it is necessary that we have a program 
that will keep our farm population from getting into extreme situations, such as 
sudden and extended drops in prices as a result of extreme overproduction. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. SOCOLOFSKY, SCOTT CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Socotorsky. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I didn't 
think that our distinguished chairman could be thrown by anything 
except the farm problem, but I see my name has done it. Iam Charles 
Socolofsky, dry land wheat farmer. When I use the pronoun “we,” 
that represents the thinking of about 8 or 10 farmers who have hashed 
these problems out with me. When I use “I,” that is my opinion. 

The farmers of this area realize we are confronted with a complex 
national pone He ‘m concerning agriculture. We feel that a hearing of 
this type is a step in the right direction and we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to ze ent our views on the basic crop of our area, which is 
wheat 

The steps, taken by the present administration, to improve this 
quality of wheat grown, and to improve an outmoded grading system 
of wheat seem to us to be progressive steps taken in the right direction. 

However, we farmers of the summer fallow wheat belt would like 
to be able to stay in business while an attempt is being made to solve 
the national problem. 

We feel that our problems are acute and we only ask that we be 
placed upon an equitable basis — the rest of the farmers of the 
country so that we have a fair chance. Given an equal chance we 
feel that we can compete and exist. 

We feel that a distinct separate program must be set up for the 
summer fallow area for the following reasons : 

1. Most dry land farmers of this area had already voluntarily cut 
their acreage in half in the interests of good farming, which included 


conservation of moisture, control of wind erosion, and building up of 


fertility of the soil. 

When the acreage controls and marketing quotas went into effect 
the summer fallow farmer was given a percentage cut on seeded acres 
that had already been cut 50 percent by the farmer. 

Senator Younc. During what period did the farmers cut acres to 
summer fallow ¢ 
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made by the Agriculture Department that summer fallow ’ payments 
he made In the summer fallow area ame hat the farmers leave half 


their land in summer fallow. When this was first brought out the 
farmers weren't too receptive, but they found it to be a sound practice 


Mr. Socotorsky. During the depression years the suggestion was 


because it was a great factor in controlling wind erosion. We are not 
bothered with water erosion i as much as wind erosion, 

Now the farmers practiced t] is for 15 years. Then we come along 
ind when we imposed n arketin and acreage controls we were asked 


to give up the system which had ‘been proven to be good farming prac- 
ce. Now we are in the position that we cannot practice what we were 

told was a sound farming practice for our area. 

Senator Youna. I think you do have a special hardship case in 

estern Kansas and we have some in western North Dakota. On 


[ joined with your own Senators Schoeppel and Carlson 2 years 


igo to give some re lief. 

“Mr. Socotorsky. In other words, poor farming practices were re- 
warded and gsood farming prac tices were pen: lized, 

We feel that we must be given credit for acres devoted to wheat 
in feet historical bases instead of acres planted to wheat. 

We feel that if subsidies are to be given for a basic crop they 
should be given only in those areas that are adaptable to high quality 
production of that crop. 

Incentives to grow wheat should not be given to areas that can grow 
other crops successfully. In fact, we question the advisability of price 
supports at incentive levels in any area when the « ‘commodity supported 
is in market depressing surplus. We believe that the free market will 
provide the incentive for quality production under this program. 

The stipulation in the present program that at least 75 percent 
of the allotted acreage of wheat must be planted in the fall is impracti- 

land unjust in this area of limited rainfall. 

We feel that adequate provisions have not been made for the in- 
crease of irrigated acres in our area. 

These are some of the problems of the specific summer fallow wheat 
belt which we feel are in need of some drastic changes. 

Looking at the national agricultural scene we are much disturbed 
by some of the following trends, conditions or suggested changes. 

1. I am opposed to any change which would return us to a 90 per- 

cent of parity program which I believe would provide artificial in- 
centive to grow basic crops in those areas not adapted to high quality, 
efficient production of those crops. Let us have no more price sup- 
ports and storage costs on wheat which is fit for livestock feed only. 

We question the wisdom or practicality of a soil fertility bank 
program for the summer fallow area. It would mean a loss to us, for 
no practical purpose, of acres we cannot afford to lose. We feel that 
we have been practicing our own type of soil fertility bank for the 
F ae 15 years and would like recognition of that fact. 

. We question the practicality of large irrigation powerplant proj- 
ects in our Western States which would place new areas of land under 
cultivation, much of it alkali land, while we are talking of taking 
other areas out of cultivation. 

4. We feel that a tremendous job has been done on research to im- 
prove our crops, efficiency of operation and technical knowledge of 
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farming but a very poor job done in improving our markets or selling 
of our products. 


I would like to add to that that I feel personally that our public 


relations of the farmer with the rest of the citizens of the United 
States has been very poor in the last 5 years. I think there is a great 
area of improvement in that part to bring the problems of the farmer 
to the people. 

5. Last not not least we are very concerned with the cost price 
squeeze placed upon agriculture. Upon investigation we find that 
businessmen of our community are caught in the same squeeze. Their 
gross intake has not decreased but their net profit and percentages 
of profit have decreased appreciably the same as we farmers. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HILL, BUFFALO, KANS. 


Mr. Hirx. I am George Hill, of Buffalo, Kans. I live in Woodson 
County and am a livestock and grain farmer. 

I know the distinguished Senator from Minnesota described the 
situation that exists in my community. He said as he went down the 
road there was a bunch of young fellows farming that barely were 
making a living. 1 want to talk across the table like we was eating 
dinner here. 

Do you happen to have a big corporation farmer right along beside 
those poor farmers? I have that situation. I have to see it every 
day. I am surrounded on three sides by little farmers, a lot of them 
are GI’s, most in debt for about all they are worth, but over on the 
other side, this is something new, a big fellow that wants to lose money 
on a big ranch. I wish I could get income off of my farm, I have 
about half the size of his, I would like to have the income that he 
wastes down there on that farm. The point I want to get to you 
fellows if this fits you, if you fellows are doing this all right, it is good 
medicine, you know—— 

Senator Tnyr. It isn’t worrying me at all, sir. 

Mr. Hitw. All right. I don’t want you to miss this one point here. 

The CHamman. We are listening. 

Mr. Hix. That loss, those people are in the 80 or 90 percent income 
tax bracket. When he goes out and spends $2,000 or $5,000 for a fore- 
man out there a year, Uncle Sam is paying four thousand and he is 
paying one. This poor devil over here that has a bunch of kids try ing 
to send to school and make a living, he is paying part of that man’s 
income tax. If he wasn’t permitted on his, if he had to pay his 90 
percent income tax then if he wanted to lose $10,000 a year out there 
make him lose it out of net income. Is that clear? Do I make that 
clear ? 

The Cuatrman. How would you stop that ? 

Mr. Hirx. Revise your income tax law. 

The Cuarrmman. We have no jurisdiction on that. That has to go 
to finance—— 


Mr. Hiri. You are still United States Senators and you have the 
vote. 

The Crarmman. It has to come before the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Hitt. May I go further? I only w ant to take a minute of vour 
time. I was back in Washington, D. C., in 1951 and I was curious. 
that was my first time, my father was a Civil War veteran and he 
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told me about that country and I went there and saw big beef herds. 
l said “How come?” They said they wanted to lose money on them 
had to have them for a playhouse. That is all that story. 

I might give you a few figures on Kansas. In 1931 the net income 
per acre of Kansas land was 83 cents an acre. In 1940 it was $2.92. 
Then from 1940 up to 1946 it averaged about $5 an acre. That is net 
income per acre of land. 1947, 1948, and 1949 and 1950 the average 
was $10 an acre net income. Today or last year it was $1.93, 1955 it 
was $3.45. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. You were referring to what the income per acré 
will be in 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Hunn. 1954. Wedon’t have the figure for 1955 

The Coarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Connor. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK O'CONNOR, ST. JOHN, KANS. 


Mr. O’Connor. I have a prepared statement here but I don’t think 
I want to read it. A lot of this has been brought out before. 

I think that all commodities should be placed on an equal basis of 
100 percent of parity. 1 think some way should be and can be done 
to support hogs and cattle. 

The CnairmMan. Can you suggest how ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes; license the packer. We can license the packer 
and if he doesn’t give the farmer 100 percent of parity we can cut off 
his license. It is ‘something to chew on, anyway. I think fair trade 
laws are in industry and it would be similar to a fair trade law to 
support perishables in that way. There would be another way. Of 
course the Brannan plan. I don’t know how popular it is, but I think 
eventually we will probably get it. It may take a long time but we 
will eventually have to come to production payments. 

don’t know, there are several things we could do to get rid of 
surplus. One of them I think would be to increase this school lunch 
program. I have talked to several of the ladies that prepare school 
lunches. They get plenty of dairy products and butter but in the 
Wheat Belt they don’t get flour and they haven’t had any wheat this 
year through the ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation. They have to buy 
it on the open market. 

Some consumption can be increased that way and the school lunch 
program can be expanded into our State colleges and that is another 
way of getting rid of some of the surplus, if there is any surplus. 

On this wheat support, under my plan we would support it at 100 
percent of parity. We could establish a minimum bushel allotment 
for family farm and base this on the average of the county farms. 
We know how many farms there are in the county, know how many 
people there are and know how many acres there are. We can estab- 
lish a base just like a bushel allotment. Then we can establish a 
bushel allotment on that and work from a minimum there. I would 
favor putting a ceiling on the amount that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could loan to any farmer. That would be a good thing. 

In my county, especially, some of the big farmers when they have 
their allotments cut down they go and rent some sandy land over in 
the sandhills and take the allotment off that and drag it over in the 
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hard ground. I think it should be established on every individual 
quarter, your individual bushel allotment, whichever you use. It 
doesn’t make much difference. That is about all I have to say. 

Do you w ant to ask me any questions ? 

The Cuarrman. No. Thank you ver y much. 

(Mr. O’Connor’s prepared statement follows :) 


This is truly democracy at work to be able to appear before you today. I farm 
720 acres of which 140 acres. I represent the Stafford County Farmers Union. 

The present sliding scale farm program has been a dismal failure. It can 
never solve the surplus problem by poverty and despair or by making a second- 
class citizen of the people who live on the land. By undermining the farmers’ 
bargaining power on the basics, it has caused lower prices and surpluses for all 
products except the ones with some price protection. 

We favor economic equality as set out in the parity formula. One hundred 
percent of parity supports for all storables with controls on bushels or pounds. 

Protection on price should be limited to a family farm, or about $25,000. A 
licensing system could be used to support hog, cattle, and sheep. A packer’s 
license would be suspended who failed to pay parity prices for farm products. 

The conservation acreage reserve program of the National Farmers Union is a 
sound, sensible approach to what to do with land taken out of crops. This way 
incentives instead of penalties would get the conservation done and provide 
enough money to do a good job. 

We condemn Secretary Benson for his favors to processors and other selfish 
interests. Processors’ profits have jumped 25 percent while farmers’ profits 
have gone down 30 percent, while consumers’ prices have only receded 4 percent. 

Benson with the blessing of the “Great White Father” has packed his advisory 
committee with middlemen who have made “hay” at the farmers’ expense. 

Senson has tied the FHA with so much redtape that it takes 6 months to get 
a wheat loan through. 

Much needed soil conservation practices are proceeding so slow that a snail 

uld pass: much of the money appropriated will not be used by 1956. 

Our school lunch program, which could be made to dispose of some of our 
surplus pork and beef, has no access to meat this year. Even though we live ina 
wheat country, flour can only come through regular channels. 

Benson tried to raise the interest rates on disaster loans through FHA but he 
had his chubby little fingers slapped by Congress. 

We oppose any more taxes for our farmer co-ops as this is one way the farmer 
has to fight monopolies. 

In closing I would recommend anything that you could do to give the farm 
population bargaining power equal to industry, capital, and labor. 


STATEMENT OF ROY CHATHAM, OSBORNE, KANS. 


Mr. Cuarnam. Gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee, I am 
happy to be here today as an individual farmer. My name is Roy 
Chatham from Osborne County, Kans., and it seems as though a lot 
we have heard people want their cake and eat it, too, and have it left 
when they get done. 

I am speaking for myself, as an individual farmer. I am in favor 
of flexible price support. For the last 25 years we have tried out the 
high rigid price support and built up one of the largest surpluses 
our country has ever known. We have dietitians today that tell us 
that if each 1 of the 164 million people in the United States would 
eat an adequate diet we would have no farm surplus. 

The Cuarrman. The problem is to get them to eat it. How would 
you do that? 

Mr. Cuarnam. I am coming to that. 

The Cuartrman. I wish you would. 

Mr. Cuaruam. I think one of our greatest problems is that each 
individual farmer has looked to the Government for solution which 
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we have not taken the responsibility ourselves to help sell our prod- 
ucts as they should be. 

A lot of this is through the poor quality we produce. I think we 
should as each individual help advertise our products that we put 
on the market. We have two good examples of this. It has done 
a wonderful job. I am speaking of the meat industry and the dairy 
industry. I think they have made a wonderful progress here but 
there is still a lot of education that is needed in that line. We know 
that the Government has helped us out much there on this school- 
lunch program. We have a good many people not taking advantage 
of it and I think it is still lack of education. They don’t know what 
they are missing in health and betterment of our country. 

Another way, I believe we should go into research, our laboratories, 
our Government is doing a fine job but we need to expand it and find 
more products we can use these grain crops for and this overproduc- 
tion in helping to market them. 

We also have this high rigid price support. One of the things 
each of us can see and can’t deny is that our Government can set a 
high price support and we can gather it, the farmers, but on the sell- 
ing of it our retail stores make our markets. If we get parity so 
high we cannot sell it it does us no good as income. We might as well 
not raise it in the first place. 

Another thing I would like to bring out is this fertility bank. I 
am a great believer in soil conservation. That can work in several 
different ways. We can do it through our soil conservation practices 
in effect now and supported through the Government and local soil 
conservation offices and also I believe instead of paying men for 
surplus wheat at a high rigid price suport that we could pay for leav- 
ing land idle and building nurse crops on it. Some say here today 
that fertilizer and legume crops are a poor thing but the rapid growth 
our country is making in population today I feel that in a very short 
time instead of a surplus they are going to be doing like they did in 
the Korean war, asking us to raise more, and if we don’t keep this 
land up in production we have good examples in our own community 
of guys that are taking a corn crop off and putting it in silo to feed 
cattle and planting a wheat crop on the same land. Some irrigated 
farms take as high as three crops off a year. I believe instead of doing 
that if we had the soil fertility bank it would give a good income to 
the farmer, maybe not the best as they are getting now, but it would 
tide us over until we get it back in line to take care of it. 

The Crarrman, You haven’t given us anything new and I hope 
witnesses will give us something new. 

Senator Youna. If I heard you correctly, you said the price of 
wheat is so high it wasn’t moving into consumption. How much 
lower do you think the price of wheat should be? 

Mr. Cuatuam. I understand so far as the wheat we are talking 
about it is probably low. 

Senator Youne. How much lower do you think the price of wheat 
should be now to move into consumption ? 

Mr. Cuarnam. It has never panned out on our high rigid price 
supports. Why not try something else ? 
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Senator Youne. We tried flexible supports before, 52 to 75 percent 
of parity from 1937 to 1941. Didn’t we try out flexible supports at 
that time ? 

Mr. Cuatuam. Gentlemen, you are ahead of me. I helped my 
dad farm at that time but I wasn’t up on Government matters. 

Senator Youne. You will find during that period we actually in- 
creased our wheat carryover and increased our corn carryover by about 
3 times during that 3-year period with that type of program. 

Mr. Cuarnuam. I think that we are asking for something we are 
not deserving. We are just like a baby that asks for his milk. 

Senator Youne. I know so many say the price of wheat has been 
too high but how much lower do you think it should be? 

Mr. Cuatrnam. As brought out here today, I believe that we have 
areas that is not fit for good quality wheat for human consumption 
and if this price was lower these boys that is adapted to wheat could 
go ahead and grow wheat and it would be shifted back into the old 
way of farming, we might say that an area adapted to wheat and area 
adapted to corn would grow corn. 

Senator Youne. What is price support for wheat in your county ? 

Mr. Cuaruam. Last summer it was $2.24. 

Senator Youne. In Maryland for garlicky, soft winter wheat it is 
$2.49 a bushel. Do you think that is about right? 

Mr. Cuatuam. I can’t believe it is, until the thing gets situated 
that I myself can take from $1.50 to $1.75 a bushel and still operate. 
Senator Youne. It will be down there if you wait awhile longer. 

Mr. Cuatuam. I am in favor of it. 

Senator Tyr. How many acres do you farm ? 

Mr. Cuatuam. I rent and farm 880 acres. 

Senator Tuyen. Livestock ? 

Mr. Cuatuam. Livestock and small grains. 

Senator Torr. What kind of livestock ? 

Mr. Cuaruam. Irunacow herd mostly. I handle a few hogs. 

Senator Tuyr. Herefords? 

Mr. CuatTuam. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. How many cows? 3 

Mr. Cuatuam. At this time I only have 36 cows in my livestock 
herd and I have 10 milk cows. I usually run more than that but 
this brucellosis 2 years ago— : 

Senator Tuyr. How many sows do you normally have farrowing? 

Mr. Cuaruam. I don’t use any sows. I buy market pigs and feed 
them and I don’t do that in a big way. In any year I would market 
from 30 to 40 head of hogs but this year——— 

Senator Tuyr. What is your wheat base ? 

Mr. Cuatuam. I have 80 acres now. 

Senator Ture. Eighty acres. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What did you have previously ? 

Mr. Cuatuam. Before, during the Korean war when there was no 
restriction on wheat, I was farming 150 acres of wheat. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Chatham. 

(Mr. Chatham’s prepared statement follows :) 

At the present time I am in favor of flexible price supports. During the last 


25 years of Government farm program experience under high rigid price sup- 
ports we have built up one of the largest farm surpluses that the world has 
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ever known. These prices are not made in Washington, they are set in retail 
stores. We have found out it is possible to lose our markets for farm products 
for high price policy. 

I feel the best way to improve farm markets is to expand our markets at home 
and abroad. Nutritionists tell us that if all our 164 million people ate adequate 
diet, the surplus accumulated would soon dissappear and our present production 
capacity would be utilized fully. 

I believe we need to cultivate the desire for good food through voluntary 
producer-financed educational and promotional campaigns. The success ot 
the meat and dairy product promotion activities demonstrate how successful 
this can be. 

I believe we should stress quality instead of quantity on all products. Some 
of our Government-stored surplus is unfit for human use and should be moved 
into channels for livestock feed. Government shouldn't support poor quality 
products. 

I feel Government shouldn’t support any livestock. I believe hog surplus 
of today will correct itself if we back program for expanding consumption and 
trade. 

We can’t find security through Government controls and price support. The 
cost is high both in freedom and cash for Government to try to guarantee se- 
curity. Farmers would be better served by Government if more emphasis were 
directed to research. I believe that the only true security is in well-trained 
hands and minds, in an enthusiastic spirit intent on making the best of each 
opportunity ; in the confindence that comes with faith in God; in freedom in 
a peaceful world. 


STATEMENT OF H. 0. JOHNSON, OBERLIN, KANS. 


Mr. Jounson. I am H. O. Johnson. Since practically everything 
{ have in my written statement has been covered, I would like to sub- 
mit my statement to the committee. With your permission there is a 
point or two I would like to cover. 

The Cuatrman, If there is anything new, go to it. 

Mr. JoHnson. One thing, sir, is not entirely new but it is so im- 
portant to our area I feel I should mention it and that is the point Mr. 
Socolofsky mentioned here in regard to our acreage, allotted acreage 
in western Kansas. As you know, we are in a summer-fallow area as 
he explained to you, and we have lost because of the practice and we 
have lost our acreage. In Decatur County we can only plant 30 percent 
of our total cropland to wheat. Some farmers even less than that. 

That thing is hurting us worse than any price and I will tell you 
why, particularly to the northern tier of counties in northwest Kansas 
where we cannot grow milo or some of the maizes. We grow a crop of 
milo about 1 in 10 years. 

The CuHatrman. Would you want a law that would give special treat- 
ment for that area ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Jounson. I suggest that the total acres devoted to wheat should 
be taken into consideration rather than the planted acres. 

The CHatrman. What difference would that make ? 

Mr. Jounson. It should make considerable difference. 

The Carman. Tell us for the record. 

Mr. Jounson. In my own instance, if I may use it, I summer-fallow 
about 220 acres of wheatland or did before allotments came on, and [ 
am allowed to plant 149 acres this last fall. Now it seems to me like 
my total 220 acres base should be considered there rather than just 
whatever it is I plant. Or have planted in the past. 
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The Cuairman. If that same formula were applied to other areas 
wouldn’t it increase acreage ? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think you should apply it to other areas be- 

cause I feel it is a specialized area. In central Kansas many of the 

counties because they didn’t have summer fallow are now allowed, 
because they had a continuous crop history, are now allowed to plant 
as high as 50 percent of their total acres to wheat and in many cases 
they have gone to summer-fallowing and are producing as much and 
in some instances more wheat than they did before, which isn’t equi- 
table nor does it decrease the surplus. 

The Cuarrman. You can readily understand that to write a law 
applying to 48 States and just get a little corner of Kansas here ex- 
empted from it with preference, you might have other areas that would 
require special legislation also. 

Mr. Jounson. I realize that. 

The CuarrmMan. That would be the difficulty. 

Mr. Jonson. We feel that should be taken into consideration. 

Senator Scnonrren. I would like to point out one thing. You are 
talking about the farmer who was using the continuous cropping 
plan. “Duri ing that period of time many of you people were summer- 
fallowing your land under the accredited summer- fallowing practices 
established by our agricultural college, and preserving the fertility of 
that soil and building up the moisture content in it. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Scnorrret. During that period of time while you were do- 
ing that, they made this change in the program and you were there- 
fore penalized, in a sense, twice. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator ScHorrreL. That was your point. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator ScHorprre.. A very important problem. 

Mr. Jounson. I think so. One other thing I would like to throw in 
here: It was pointed out here I believe that flexible price supports 
would run the small farmer out of business. Perhaps it will do that 
but I would like to point out that that is a trend that has been going 
on a long time. 

I would like to point out according to 1955 census in Kansas that we 
lost 10,000 farmers in Kansas in the past 10 years under high rigid 
price supports. 

The Cuarrman. Somebody told us 11,000 since 1950. Who is right? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the census figures I gave you. 

The CuatrMan. 10,000 farmers in 10 years. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right, sir. 

(Mr. Johnson’s prepared statement follows :) 

I want to say that I am a small wheat and livestock farmer, operating an 800- 
acre farm in Decatur County, Kans, ; 450 acres cultivated land devoted to wheat 
and feed crops; 350 acres native grassland devoted to raising livestock. 

First I would like to point out that as far as my farm is concerned we definitely 
have a cost-price squeeze, but I find that it is not due to lower farm prices but to 
increased costs. On my own farm in 1947, when everyone will agree the farmer 
was riding high, my gross was only $356.89 higher than in 1954, but my net was 
$2,288.90 higher than in 1954. My own figures compare very favorably with the 
national total farm-income figures, which in 1947 was as follows: Gross income, 


$34 billion; net income, $16.8 billion. In 1954 gross income was $34 billion and 
net income $12.5 billion. The cause of this is obvious. Labor pay raises have 
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been reflected back in everything the farmer has to buy, and also in the processing 
and marketing of his products. Eighty-five percent of the rise in farm production 
costs is due to labor. Labor has been enjoying a high standard of living for some 
time and it seems to me it is time to call a halt to this rising spiral of wages. The 
solution to this condition is not higher support prices for farm products, resulting 
in tighter controls and fewer allotted acres to plant, but in expanding markets 
and better marketing methods. In the case of wheat, price has been a contrib- 
uting factor to our loss of foreign markets. I believe that the purpose of a 
Government loan program should be to establish a floor at rates designed to in- 
sure the farmer at least cost of production in emergencies, but not high enough 
to price any commodity out of the market and create burdensome surpluses. I 
firmly believe that had Congress lowered support prices on wheat to 75 percent 
of parity in 1948 we would not be in the condition we are today. Wheat produc- 
tion would have remained in the wheat-producing areas, and although we would 
be taking lower prices, being able to plant more of our acres would more than 
make up for it. A guaranteed high price for production on a few allotted acres 
does not necessarily mean a high income. It is the total production of your entire 
farm that determines your total income. 

I believe that milling quality should certainly be one of the determining factors 
in establishing loan prices on wheat. I want to commend Secretary Benson 
for his efforts in that direction. I believe that the pressing need at the present 
tirae, in the case of wheat, is to get rid of the surplus. If we have poor milling 
quality wheat in storage, let’s get rid of it, at a loss if necessary, for some other 
purpose. I believe we can build.up our export market if we will send them good 
milling quality wheat to compete with other exporting countries. 

One of the things that is vitally affecting my farming operations, is that I 
feel that I have been robbed of some of my wheat acreage allotment, because 
I am in a specialized summer fallow area. Since my crop history shows that 
I plant wheat only on summer fallow I am allotted only 30 percent of my culti- 
vated acres for wheat. While in central Kansas where they have a continuous 
crop history, many farmers are allotted 50 percent or better of their cultivated 
acres. As a result they have gone to planting on summer fallow and in many 
cases are raising as much or more wheat than they ever did. This is not equit- 
able and it does not help the surplus. I believe that wheat acreage allotments 
should be based on total acres involved in raising wheat and not just on planted 
acres. 

Since part of my income is derived from livestock, I would like to make a few 
comments about it. We livestock men have taken our rap; we are making a 
little money now, and believe it will improve. We do not want price supports 
or controls of any kind on livestock. The livestock man has demonstrated his 
ability to take care of himself. Price supports on livestock could soon have 
the livestock industry in the same predicament wheat is in now. 

Just one more thing. I am not too familiar with the proposed soil-bank program, 
but don’t believe it has any place on western Kansas farms. There is no prac- 
tical way of using it on our farms, and we cannot afford to take any more land 
out of production. I believe, however, that stepped-up soil-conservation pay- 
ments and practices would be beneficial to western Kansas farmers. There is 
still much that can be done in soil conservation, 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Parks. 


STATEMENT OF GUY R. PARKS, FORT MORGAN, COLO. 


Mr. Parks. I am Guy Parks, from Fort Morgan, Colo. I farm 
100 acres of diversified irrigated land. I say by dairying I am in 
better shape than a year ago. We in the dairy business have ‘developed 
a program of self-help where we have brought supply in line with 
demand. In doing this we have the best returns to the producer of 
any major milkshed in the country. 

The Government is not in any way connected with this program. 

In making another point, the whole dairy industry in the United 

States has a much brighter outlook than it did when butterfat support 
was based on a 90 percent of parity. 
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As I see it, a rigid support program has not resulted in better prices 
to the producer but have resulted in more profit to the processor. If 
the desire is to support the processor, it should not be called a farm 
program. 

As we are concerned as producers the only way we can see a future 
is to have butter go into stomachs and not into storehouses. Since 
the support price on butterfat has dropped from 90 percent of parity, 
the trend has been decidedly more butter consumed. 

The Government has bought less butter, owns less butter, and the 
other people are eating more butter. 

When people are using it we have a market, when they are not using 
it we go down a dead-end street. 

This indicated to me that rigid price support creates a problem for 
us rather than being any part of a solution. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you sell grade A milk? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

The CuHatrrMan. Do you have a market ? 

Mr. Parks. Denver milkshed. 

The Cuarrman. You are not in trouble. 

Mr. Parks. No. 

‘The CuarrmMan. Do you have a plan for those who are in trouble? 

Mr. Parks. Today we had it brought out this 90 percent parity, 
when we cut to 75 percent, that it hadn’t done us good. It has. It 
took the market off. Parity is on butterfat and not milk. I would 
like to get it over that by doing that we have sold a lot more butter 
and consumption increased. 

Senator Tuyr. Did I understand you correctly that the parity is on 
butterfat and not on milk ? 

Mr. Parks. That was my understanding that that was part of it. 

Senator Tuyr. How do they arrive at parity? Don’t they take the 
manufactured plus the prices received for fluid milk ? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And then compile all those figures and arrive at 
parity by the total amount paid geographically across the Nation. 

Mr. Parks. That is right. I can’t say what I mean. But the 
thing was that since we dropped down the butter price, the people 
are eating butter. 

Senator Tuye. You see the only reason we interrupt once in a while 
is to make certain we understand what you mean. But on the dairy 
matter, may I ask you at this point if you have raised the price in the 
past year to the producer ? 

Mr. Parks. No, we have never lowered it any to speak of. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you answered me in one way and I 
asked the question the other way. I asked you did you raise the price 
to the producer, and you say you haven’t lowered it. 

Mr. Parks. Yes. I see what you mean. 

Senator Ture. You see the point. What I am getting at is in the 
past 18 months you had a reduction in supports from 90 to 75 percent, 
and when that reduction was put into effect did it affect your pro- 
ducer’s price ? 

Mr. Parks. It raised it some. 

Senator Tuyr. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Taye. How much a hundred? 
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Mr. Parks. We are on a butterfat base there. 

Senator Ture. I grant you that but you raised it. Let me be more 
specific. Maybe we can get it straight. When did you raise the price 
tothe farmer? Are you a producer? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Torr. When did you get a price increase in your milk? 

Mr. Parks. We got a price raise in January. 

Senator Torr. What year? 

Mr. Parks. This year. 

Senator Ture. You mean last January ? 

Mr. Parks. Last January. 

Senator Ture. You got a price raise ? 

Mr. Parks. Not much, I think about 2 cents a pound butterfat. It 
held about there. Weare running $1.32. 

Senator Tuyr. What took effect prior to that time in that calendar 
year ¢ 

Mr. Parks. In the city of Denver we have had the increase in popu- 
lation. 

Senator Tuyt. Now, going back, the price supports were reduced 
April 1, 1954. What happened at that time to you as a producer? 
Did your price stay at the same level ¢ 

Mr. Parks. Yes; pretty much so. Two or three cents a pound. 

Senator Ture, You made the statement to us it improved the dairy 
situation and I am trying to ascertain just what was involved because 
if there has been an improvement in your area then you are better 
off than they are in some other areas and I want to be sure just what 
is responsible for it, whether it is your good management or some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Parks. It is our milk producers association where we put up 
the base plan. 

Senator Ture. Is that an assumption on your part ? 

From tHE Fioor. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Thye is distort- 
ing the man’s statement. 

Senator Taye. As far as I am concerned I am only trying to make 
certain whether the information given us is personal assumptions or 
if it is actual information based on the facts. 

Mr. Parxs. Iam trying to give it to you. 

Senator Ture. Inthe course of the past 18 months you said you 
are better off. I want to know, has your price been raised to the pro- 
ducer? Yousay about 2 cents a pound butterfat ? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Toys. And that was effective January 1955. 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Toye. The other question is: Did the price of milk either 
go up or down to the consumer ? 

Mr. Parks. It held steady. 

Senator Ture. It held steady ? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. Did you increase the amount of dairy produce in 
the milkshed? Was your overall total production on the increase ? 

Mr. Parks. It has increased some. 

Senator Tyg. It has increased regardless of whether you got a 
lower support or not, it has increased ? 

Mr. Parks. That is right, in volume. 
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Senator Tuyr. In volume? 

Mr. Parks. Yes. 

Senator Tnyr. Do you know whether you are manufacturing more 
butter and pow dered milk now than you did 18 months or a year ago? 

Mr. Parks: It is less than 18 months ago because Denver has grown 
so it has taken that surplus. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you are not manufacturing as much 
butter. 

Mr. Parks. No; due to the increase in population, I think, of the 
city of Denver. 

Senator Tuy. It isn’t a question, therefore, of economics of the 
dairy industry, nationwide. It is applicable only to your city of 
Denver because of the constant growth of population. 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In areas where they had to rely on butter, powdered 
milk, and cheese sales, many of those producers suffered from 60 to 
75 cents a hundred price drop when the support was reduced from 
90 to 75 percent. That was the reason I asked you these questions 
because we have to get the facts in here or otherwise your statement 
referring to your local situation might be confusing from a nation- 
wide standpoint and might encourage some expansion in dairying that 
could be disastrous not only to you as a dairyman but to the industry 
as a whole. That was the reason I asked the questions. 

I want to say to you back there that I was not trying to heckle 
the witness. It does us no good unless we get facts into ‘the record and 
that was the only reason “T asked the questions. It happens that 
Mr. Parks’ local situation differs from that of other areas. I could 
take you into areas in northern Wisconsin, Michigan, Illimois, and 
Minnesota, where we are dependent entirely upon manufacturing, 
such as butter, powdered milk, and cheese, as an outlet, and there, 
of course, we do not have either a milk control order nor do we have 
the benefit of fluid milk sales. There we took a drop of anywhere 
from 40 cents to as much as $1 a hundred on our milk. Therefore, 
what I wanted to establish is that Mr. Parks’ statements did not nec- 
essarily reflect the true national picture. 

Mr. Parks. I want to make another statement then that I am not 
in favor of the rigid price supports. I would rather have the flexible 
price supports. 

The Crarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Hanson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. STANLEY HANSON, CLAY CENTER, KANS. 


Mrs. Hanson. I thought most of the problem would have to be 
solved by the farmer. Or a lot of it, and the fact that we would have 
to sell abroad and I think if we do we are going to have to cut the 
price, and IT would say that possibly lower than this 105 percent of 
parity that the law says, the Secretary cannot offer it in world markets 
lower than th ut. 

We are going to have to make it cheaper if we are going to compete 
with a lot of these substitutes. I think the Chinese are making a sub- 
stitute for bread out of a substance they distil from the sea that they 

call algae, and that isa very cheap substance. If there is any opposition 
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from other segments of the economy to Secretary Benson’s efforts to 
dispose of these surpluses, it ought to be brought out in the open and 
I think I read something about Senator Eastland’s actions in securing 
agricultural attachés to the Embassies in foreign countries again if 
I am not mistaken. Then Mr. Johnson brought out the point that 
possibly the farmers themselves could do something about this 
marketing. 

Had the Farmers Union and Farm Bureau taken steps along that 
line and even Mr. Anderson’s wheat improvement association, and 
there is going to have to be adjustments made by several other seg- 
ments of the economy and in this respect I would like to say that I 
think that Congress should reduce spending and balance the budget, 
reduce farm subsidy and eventually reduce taxes which I think Sen- 
ator Byrd of Virginia has recommended, and it would help the farmer 
in the long run. 

Congress should implement President Eisenhower’s request for re- 
visions in tariff and transportation regulations and I think that Con- 
gress has put some study into cutting the military, at least I think 
_ retary Wilson is trying to bring about something there. 

Education in the long run is going to contribute. I don’t know if 
vou gentlemen can do anything other than lead in that field, but it 
is very important that our high schools start teaching economics. I 
understood Brookings Institution made a survey and 99 percent of 
the high school students received no instruction in economics. You 
know what that means in an agricultural community where a great 
many students don’t go to college. 

The CHArRMAN. That is really a State matter. 

Mrs. Hanson. I mean I think all along the line the problem of 
agriculture is as much a problem of the State and Federal Government 
and I think I should say the colleges should encourage a back-to-the- 
farm movement as they have encouraged students to go into engineering 
and other lines. 

A lot of this is education which I think the State could probably 
help in. An adjustment is going to have to be made in any future 
welfare or labor legislation, which ought to be geared to the needs of 
the farmers. I realize you gentlemen don’t have anything to do with 
that, but you have a vote, legislation ought to be geared to keeping 
more old people on the job inasmuch as our life span is increasing and 
older people are increasing and raising levels of technical skills. 

I think Secretary Mitchell had something along that line. Just 
training people to work, not insist on benefits—and the farmers do pay 
taxes for welfare purposes. 

Farmers never should have been put in the social security program. 
You can’t pass that tax on. Help has to come from industry, whieh 
is a private matter. 

With the training in economics a great number of farmers might 
be interested in investing in industry and it will have to come in the 
development of less expensive and radically different farm equipment 
or in research into new uses for farm products. 

I think Mellon Research Institute has done research in the use of 
corn. Iam not so sure that wasn’t in connection with the Department 
of Agriculture. 

I think that is all. 
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Senator Scnoeprer. I want to make clear what was said about this 
105 percent of parity. Restrictions on sale of storable commodities 
under the agricultural adjustment act of 1949 is 105 percent of the 
current support price plus a reasonable carrying charge. Now the re- 
strictions on sale of the setaside commodities under the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 is 105 percent of parity, but it applies only to the com- 
modities in the setaside. I wanted that in the record. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Neel. 


STATEMENT OF AILIFF NEEL, WINDOM, KANS. 


Mr. Neri. Members of the Senate Agriculture Committee and Sen- 
ator Carlson, everything that I have to say on the wheat program has 
been very well covered today by Mr. Patterson, so I will put that with 
the clerk. 

I would have this to say on the surplus wheat that is stored in 
commodity credit. I think that wheat should be sold back to the 
farmer for feed because I don’t know what else you will do with it. 
He knows he cannot sell it to the other countries. We will have to 
feed it. 

On the dairy, I farm wheat and run a dairy. I just have one state- 
ment to make on the dairy: that an investigation should be made into 
the processing and retailing of dairy products to see why there is 
such a spread ‘between what the farmer receives and the customer pays. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tur. Do you sell your milk on a fluid milk market? 

Mr. Neeru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What is your city ? 

Mr. Neev. McPherson, 

Senator Tuye. All of your milk is sold in the form of quarts of 
milk ¢ 

Mr. Nerv. All used as fluid milk. 

Senator Ture. Did you reduce your price or did you suffer a 
loss when the supports were lowered ? 

Mr. Neex. It went over 15 percent. 

Senator Ture. Fifteen percent is how much on that market? 

Mr. Neew. At that time we were getting $5 a hundred. 

Senator Toye. $5 a hundred and it went off 15 percent? 

Mr. Neew. Yes. 

Senator Toye. Was it reduced to the consumer ? 

Mr.Neew. At that time it was reduced about 1 cent a quart but 
within 2 or 3 months it was back up to the previous figure. 

Senator Ture. Did they change the price on your fluid milk ? 

Mr, Neew. No. 

Senator Toye. Thank you. 

(Mr. Neel’s prepared statement follows :) 


WHEAT PROGRAM 


1. The new wheat program should control bushels not acres. That way there 
would be a control on the amount of wheat in storage. 

2. Guarantee the farmer 100 percent parity on all wheat used for domestic 
consumption. 

3. Let the wheat farmer plant excess wheat for feed, seed and to have his 
own carryover in case of drouth years. 

4. Continue soil conservation program so that we may maintain the soil 
fertility for the future years. 
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5. Sell present stored surplus of wheat back to the farmers for feed, since 
that seems the only possible way of disposing of it other than dumping it in 


the ocean. 
DAIRY PROGRAM 


When the price support on dairy products dropped from 90 to 75 percent the 
price of grade A milk to the producer dropped 15 percent. The -price the con- 
sumer paid dropped a little, but now the consumer price is back up to or above 
what it had been but the producers’ price still remained at 75 percent. 

This 15 percent drop forced a lot of little operators completely out of business. 
The consumer hasn’t benefited in any way. So there seems to be no relation 
between what the producer receives and the consumer pays. 

The producers’ margin of profit came out of that 15 percent, and at present 
most of them are operating at a loss. An investigation should be made into 
the processing and retailing of all farm products to see why there should be 
such a spread between what the farmer receives and the consumer pays. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Van Pelt? 


STATEMENT OF GERALD D. VAN PELT, BELOIT, KANS. 


Mr. Van Petr. I am Gerald D. Van Pelt from Beloit, Kans. I 
with my son farm grain and raise cattle and hogs. We believe in the 
fairmindedness of our fellow farmers. They can tighten their belts 
to submit to tight acreage controls and cross compliance to solve this 
problem. We believe we can do that. We don’t believe it can be 
solved by price controls. We believe we have got to solve overproduc- 
tion by laying out our acres and cross compliance will help. I think 
the machinery for operating this is already set up. I don’t see why 
we have to set up complete governmental, change the agricultural 
setup because with what we have got plus soil conservation service, 
they can handle the idle acres situation with some shifts in the law, 
it needs to be changed in spots, we can get the job done. 

We raise hogs. I think the Government made a mistake last month 
or last week in attempting this buying program. Hogs go up and 
down in a quick cycle and we producers will take care of it. We cut 
down breeding. If they maintain the price we will also maintain the 
number of gilts that we farrow each year. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think expenditure of $85 million in the 
purchase of hogs will make the hog pricing up to 25 cents? 

Mr. Van Petr. I do not. I don’t think it will help it at all. 

The Crarrman. It is just being spent to stabilize it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Van Petr. Yes, 

The Cratrman. To keep it from going further down; isn’t that 
a good idea ? 

Mr. Van Pevr. That is questionable how far it will keep it from 
going down. 

The CHatrman. It did good for cattle some time ago. It might do 

good for hogs. 
_ Mr. Van Pexr. What I am afraid of is there are quite a few isms 
in Government philosophy and I would hate to see continued spread 
of the Government owing us a living and we should avoid that in any 
future law. We should get back to—I recognize we are going to have 
to have some ae to get out of the spot we are in because it was a 
spot setup by mechanical needs. 

The Cuatrman. The war did it. Do you not think the war had 
something to do with establishing this great big plant? 
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Mr. Van Pexr. Yes; but one witness mentioned politics had some- 
thing to do with it, and I thoroughly believe that also, and he can 
start pinning me down on that, too. 

Senator Youne. I wish you would enlarge upon that statement. 
How do you mean that ? 

Mr. Van Petr. I believe the Secretary of Agriculture when they 
delayed putting on or rather took off cross compliance last year, I 
believe it was, it should have stayed right on. i 

Senator Youna. Is that politics? 

Mr. Van Peur. It looked to me like it. It looked to me as that was 
the sentiment in our area, the farmers thought that, that there was 
something back of it besides good of the farmer. Cross compliance 
would have helped to keep down surplus. We went to milo. We 
went to other things and increased our livestock program to consume it. 

Senator Youne. Do you suppose if the Government would enforce 
cross compliance on wheat all across the Nation that with price sup- 
ports at 76 percent of parity or about $1.60 a bushel, that farmers 
would still vote for quotas ? | 

Mr. Van Perr. I recognize that probably wouldn’t be true, but the 
basis of all our trouble is we are overproduced. Let’s attack it from 
that basis and get overproduction down. 

Senator Youne. How would you do that ? 

Mr. Van Petr. Limit the acres we put into crops. 

Senator Youne. Ithink you are right. You don’t want to apply all 
the penalty on wheat farmers. It seems they are taking the most 
terrific licking of all. 

Mr. Van Petr. Judicious changes in the present setup would take 
care of it. I think there are enough fairminded people in the country 
to work it out. It won’t be perfect, but it will get something that 
is workable. 

Senator Youne. That is the only politics you think there is in this 
farm price program, just the thing Benson did? 

Mr. Van Petr. I am not thinking of Secretary Benson, I admire 
Secretary Benson for the intestinal fortitude he has. 

Senator Youne. You think he was playing politics when he didn’t 
enforce cross compliance? It wasn’t Benson; was it? 

Mr. Van Pevr. He could have done it. The law permitted it. I 
commend you Senators for taking all this time to get this information. 
It is a good sign for our democracy and I hope it continues. 

Senator Tuyer. I would like to ask a couple of questions. If I 
understand your belief in farm supports, we would be better off if 
we really abolished all the farm program and left a free competitive 
situation ? 

Mr. Van Petr. No, sir; I do not believe that. I believe we must 
have some system that is flexible to maintain us through the tight spot 
we are in now to get us out. We have to have our ability to go ahead 
and produce as an individual unit maintained and if we cut our 
production down to 50 percent by releasing acreage, we have to have 
some other way of building it up, but if production is down, then it 
is justifiable to maintain price supports, no matter what they might 
be, to keep income up. ; 

Senator Tyr. You are in full agreement that the present flexible 
is just the amount that you would desire ? 

Mr. Van Pett. No, sir. 
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Senator Torr. You wouldn’t recommend any change in the feed- 
crop situation or any change in the percentage that is to go into effect 
in wheat, in 1956? 

Mr. Van Petr. My son and I farm 960 acres and of that we have 
a 400-acre allotment for wheat and we believe if wheat drops below 
$1.50 we will be just on the average yearly rate of production, we 
will just about break even. That is as low as we can go. If we keep 
buying equipment, you have to have more than $1. 50 on the farm to 
break “through this period of overproduction. 

Senator Tie. Then you are satisfied with the farm program, you 
would not recommend a lower level in supports. 

Mr. Van Petr. The supports, as I see them now, are low enough 
but I believe the Secretary of Agriculture should not be pinned down 
to one specific point. He should have freedom of moving it up or 
down. 

Senator Ture. He has that freedom, sir. 

Mr. Van Pect. That isthe way I feel it should be. 

Senator Ture. He definitely has that freedom. You don’t think it 
was advisable to have bought pork at this time? 

Mr. Van Petr. No, sir; I don’t think it will do any good except 
maybe for the school lunch program. 

Senator Ture. You are acquainted with the provisions of the law 
whereby imports of perishable commodities are subject to a duty which 
builds up a fund known as section 32 funds and that these funds can 
be used and are intended by Congress to be used to relieve a glutted 
market. 

You see, when a livestock market breaks, as it might as cold weather 
comes on and feed lots, temporary summer lots, are emptied, the 
intent of Congress in approving this particular provision of the act 
was that the Secretary of Agriculture could use his discretion to make 
purchases in order to ‘avoid ruinously low prices when the market was 
receiving the full weight of the products. Therefore, I would have to 
disagree with you on the buying of pork because the intent was that 
the Secret tary was to make purchases at a time when the market is 
receiving the full weight of the product and is threatened by a price 
depression. That is today’ s pork situation. 

Mr. Van Pevr. It might be reflected back to the pork raiser. I am 
afraid it is only the packer who will receive that. 

Senator Tuyr. Then there is something basically wrong in the pro- 
gram if it does not reflect back to the producer. That is why I asked 
questions on the dairy situation, because I wanted the record to show 
specifically that neither the consumer nor the producer particularly 
benefitted from the reduction in dairy supports. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

May I state this to the rest of the witnesses, that it is now 4:20 and 
up to this moment we have heard 37 witnesses and we have 71 more 
on the list. Now it goes without saying that we will have to move 
along if we get through by midnight. I don’t expect we will hold 
that ‘jong, but I simply want to again emphasize to you the impor- 
tance of trying to limit your statements to some new matter and let’s 
not accumulate the same evidence time and again. 

If you can do that, I am sure we can get it all in the record and - 
any new thought is what we want. 
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STATEMENT OF TED BOURQUOIN, COLBY, KANS. 


Mr. Bourquorn. Gentlemen, a lot of what I have to say has been 
stated, and I will try to avoid repetition, but I would like to present 
a new angle. I think the farmer is going to have to help himself 
somewhat. He is going to need the cooperation of Congress to go 
along with it. 

I am a farmer from Thomas County. I am glad that you have seen 
come out to the grassroots to find out the farmers’ problems first- 
1and. 

Western Kansas is an area with a little over 18 inches of rainfall 
annually. This is not enough moisture to produce a wheat crop every 
year. Consequently it has become a practical land-use policy to 
summer-fallow half of the cultivated acres each year and plant the 
other half alternately to wheat. 

The formula for establishing wheat acreages for counties and 
farmers is based on history of seedings a certain percentage on 10 
years, 5 years, and 2 years. Well, the trend has been that while west- 
ern Kansas has been summer fallowing one-half of their land and 
planting one-half to wheat, the farmers in the heavier rainfall districts 
have built up larger acre histories. Last year the northwest district 
of Kansas had 23 percent less acres than in 1945. The southeast dis- 
trict had allotted wheat acres of 9 percent more than 1945, a difference 
percentagewise of 32 percent. 

What has happened is that western Kansas wheat farms have lost 
their heritage of the right to grow their share of good quality wheat by 
following a good land-use policy. The farmers from the Corn Belt 
areas have turned to growing wheat for which there is less demand 
all because of high loan rates which have built up our surpluses. 

Our western Kansas farmers have a large investment in equipment 
and land. Last year we were only allowed to plant 34 percent of 
our cultivated acres to wheat. This means that a farmer must have 
3 cultivated acres for each acre that he is allowed to plant to wheat. 
We have no good dependable crop that we can substitute in the place 
of wheat. Winter barley has not been too successful. Milo is another 
crop that is a poor substitute for wheat. For instance, a lot of the 
milo this year was not even harvested. In order to raise milo in 
northwest Kansas one should summer fallow the year before. Then 
the next problem is to take this summer fallowed land, through the 
fall, winter, and windy spring without it blowing away. 

I contend that due to the fact that wheat is a product mostly used 
for human consumption that areas that can grow high-quality wheat 
that the miller demands should be given a square deal. I believe that 
due to the fact that western Kansas farmers have been summer fallow- 
ing for 25 to 30 years or longer. That it is a land-use plan in the 
production of wheat and that perhaps 50 percent of our summer fal- 
lowed acres be classed as seeded acres in establishing western Kansas 
wheat allotted acres. I have been told that it would take an act of 
Congress to change the formula for establishing wheat allotment base 
acres, 

I would like for the Department of Agriculture to take an inventory 
of the wheat that is in storage to determine how much wheat we 
actually have that can be used for human consumption. It would be 
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better to sell the inferior wheat for what it will bring than to continue 
to pay storage year after year to large grain terminals and.then dump 
it. I think that if this were done we would find that we do not have 
a surplus of quality wheat. 

The ever-normal granary plan has been used since Bible times and is 
sound, but/it should be of good-quality usable wheat. 

I think the farmers in the future can help control surpluses by only 
growing the best quality wheats for which there is a demand. The 
automobile industry continues to improve their cars in order to sell 
as many as possible, and farmers should do the same with their wheat. 
I believe that Congress can establish a better marketing agency 
through the Department of Agriculture to sell wheat to foreign 
countries. 

I think that this department should sell wheat only on a quality 
basis and guarantee that quality is as good or better than specified 
in the contract. Canadian exports are shipped from the top of the 
barrel. Most of our exports have been from the bottom of the barrel 
and are poor advertising even if given away. The country out to 
buy wheat is going to get the best quality for the money. That is 
only good business. 

I wish to commend Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the action that they have taken on creating a difference in loan rates 
of 20 cents per bushel on wheat that is in demand for human consump- 
tion and just wheat. My opinion is that it should have been 40 cents 
instead of 20 cents. If it is only fit for feeding purposes then the 
rate should be the same as corn or comparable feeds. 

I sincerely believe that if only high-quality wheats were grown and 
a department within the Department of Agriculture was set up that 
did nothing but promote disposal and sales of wheat that our surplus 
problems would soon vanish. 

The Cuairman. We have had that right along. We have a law 
before the Congress to do the very thing you are talking about. Tell 
us how to do it instead of telling us about the necessity. 

Insofar as wheat is concerned, Mr. Benson has been able to make 
that change without legislation, but we think it should be mandatory. 
Have you any way by which that could be done? 

Mr. Bourquorn. No, I haven’t except this department should open 
up new research and new sales promotion in the world. 

The CHairman. We have been told that. We have spent money 
for research, spent more this year than ever, and expect to spend 
more next year. 

Mr. Bourquorn. I believe the Government can help to stabilize 
the law. The law of supply and demand was enforced for acres. 

I believe that high supports on wheat without considering quality 
has contributed to the surpluses that we have today. We have priced 
ourselves out of the market for the quality of merchandise that we 
have to sell. The flexible support plan is not perfect but is worth 
a try. The Government can help to stabilize markets but the law of 
supply and demand has been in force for ages and after all is the 
most effective. 

In conclusion, the western Kansas farmer is caught between unfair 
wheat acreage allotments, lower gross income, higher fixed costs, 
greater operating expenses due to higher prices charged for machinery 
and things he must purchase. Ifthe Nation is to havea sound economy 
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all segments of the country must prosper. It is out of the net profit 
that a farmer makes that he gets the things for the family and equip- 
ment for the farm. If he buys less clothes, less refrigerators, less 
tractors, cars, machinery, et cetera, labor and industry will suffer also. 

I hope that you can see fit to aid the western Kansas farmers in 
the problems that are facing us. 

1. Take an inventory to see if there is a surplus of wheat fit for 
human consumption. 

2. Give us a 40-cent difference in loan rate between quality wheat 
that the consumer wants and feed wheat. 

3. Give us the wheat base we are entitled to. 

4, Set up a wheat sales and disposal department within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I think that if these were accomplished the western Kansas farmers 
can compete with labor and industry. 

The CaHarrman. Thank you. 
Mr. Legere. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS A. LEGERE, HILL CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Lecern. Senator Ellender and gentlemen, I am Louis A. Legere, 
of Hill City, Kans. I farm 600 acres and raise cattle. A lot of my 
statement has been discussed. I think the know-how, of the American 
farmer has outrun the effective market. Obviously it is necessary to 
have Government regulations. However, we do not want our Gov- 
ernment to serve as.a substitute for our markets but provide a frame- 
work in which our markets can operate. With the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the largest purchaser of agricultural products, it is evi- 
dent that our program is still stockpiling commodities. 

Our Government can serve as a framework in which our markets 
can operate. To do this will take a strong Government program to 
protect agriculture from the worst effects of unstable prices. We are 
afraid, however, of too much Government controls. However, Gov- 
ernment buying—I disagree with the man a while ago—of cattle 2 
years ago proved in a short period of time to stabilize our markets. 

I believe we should have extensive agricultural research to find new 
and vital uses for our products. 

All commodities supported by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should be high quality that will meet the demands of the markets. 
Stockpiles. I do not believe that we can go back to the 90 or 100 per- 
cent of parity, that it will tend to increase our oversized stockpile of 
cominodities. I believe the present program could work with minor 
changes. 

Price floors if considered should not exceed slight margin over cost 
of production in any commodity. The unjustified 15 acres. This is a 
little bit different from what has been given. I believe the 15-acre 
provision should be eliminated. We have 114 million wheatgrowers, 
a third of the same have a 15-acre base and no penalty. It would seem 
logical that they raise high-yielding wheat and not quality wheat. 
On the basis of a 20-bushel yield, these one-third farmers produce 
13,338 200 bushels of wheat. It would be reasonable to assume that 
would be wheat that would be in the feed bracket and not milling 
quality. 
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Conservation of water: Storage and management must be adopted 
on all farms. Most of our water gets away without being used or 
stored. I believe more terraces, farm ponds, soil building, dams, are 
more justified than the large reservoir. 

The historical wheat base has been hit. I want to ask you one ques- 
tion, gentlemen. Is it true that 80 percent of the wheat under loan is 
not milling wheat? Does labor want us to get a fair price for our 
products or subsidy payments from the Government ? 

They are now farmers in a cost squeeze. In 1947 the total farm 
costs Sone $17 billion. In 1955 the total farm costs are $22 billion. It 
is estimated labor is 85 percent of the cost of our machinery. 

In conclusion, it cannot be in the interest of our country for large 
number of farmers to go bankrupt. However, any payment we receive 
is first taken from us in previous taxes. If we want free markets 
we cannot put ourselves in bondage. Expand domestic and foreign 
markets, take politics out. We think Uncle Sam is a good ware- 
house. Gentlemen, he is a damn poor salesman. If we stick to- 
gether we can whip this thing but if we don’t stick together we are 
going to hang separately. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Frazier. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD FRAZIER, SHARON SPRINGS, KANS. 


Mr. Frazier. I am Harold Frazier, Sharon Springs, Kans. I am 
a grain farmer and cattle rancher. Quite a bit has been said of what 
I wanted to hit on so I want to stress what I think should be done and 
what our main problem is with our surplus. 

The trouble with this program we have, the high rigid flexible, and 
the proposed two prices, is that they do not consider quality which is in 
public demand both domestic and foreign. That is what has built up 
our surpluses. We cannot fertilize and raise just as many bushels in 
western Kansas on less acres or more bushels, and are not blessed with 
being able to plant other crops that will produce surplus for some- 
body else. 

My idea of a working program is to put a floor under the product 
at what it is worth, according to the public demand. 

I would like to illustrate with wheat, as I understand it better, and 
I think it would be modified to work with other basic crops. In an 
area of high-gluten wheat 10 percent of wheat sold brought an aver- 
age price of $2.50 a bushel during the 1954-55 crop year net to the 
farmer. In July the Secretary of Agriculture then would set the 
price of wheat in this area for $2.50 a bushel for the 1956 crop 

In a medium-gluten wheat 10 percent of wheat sold brought average 
top price of $2. 30 during the 1954-55 crop-marketing year. The Sec- 
retary would make the price floor for the 1956 crop at $2.30. In the 
low-gluten wheat area 10 percent of the wheat sold brought an aver- 
age of $2.10 a bushel. The Secretary would set at $2.10 for the 1956 
crop. This is according to the standard set by millers and other 
buyers in these areas and Government would use the same standards. 

At no time would the floor be at a price higher than 10 percent 
above average cost of production in that area. “The wheat the Gov- 
ernment would have on hand in these areas would be stored on farms 
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or where it could be kept separate from other wheat. The Govern- 
ment selling price of this wheat if it should turn out to have a short- 
age it would set its selling price at a current 10 percent above the 
current floor. 

The Cuarrman. I have heard 2 or 3 witnesses suggest that this high- 
grade wheat should be kept on the farm. What advantage would 
that have ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. My suggestion in keeping this grain on the farm was 
to keep it separate from the other, so that it doesn’t get into some of 
our big storage places and get mixed and lose quality. 

The CuarrMan. What would prevent a buyer from coming to you 
and buying your low-grade wheat and mixing it with a good grade of 
wheat? How would you prevent that? 

Mr. Frazier. The farmer had stored, he would have to have the 
wheat bonded. 

The Carman. You know they are doing that ? 

Mr. Frazier. I understand they are doing it. 

The Cuarrman. How could you prevent them from doing it? 

Mr. Frazier. This wheat is bonded, stored on the farm there. How 
can he move that wheat? It has to be released. 

The CHarrMan. I understand that, but after you sell it and it is 
moved from your place, the buyer would be the owner of it. 

Mr. Frazier. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What would prevent him from mixing it with low- 
grade wheat? 

Mr. Frazier. They are doing it now. 

The CHatrman. I understand that. How can you prevent that! 
Would you put something in the law ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. The millers are doing it themselves and getting the 
right blend that way. 

The CuarrMaNn. Proceed. I was trying to get some help out of you. 

Mr. Frazier. If the Government has more than normal carryover 
or reasonable carryover in any or all areas, it would sell, trade, or 
give away for relief to domestic or foreign to the best interests of the 
citizens of the United States as a whole. 

I believe that this would insure a stable supply of products the 
consumer wants and would not burden our farmer with a big surplus 
the consumer does not want. 

Perishable fruits and vegetables, livestock, poultry, and other basic 
perishable products when in large surplus would be purchased by the 
Government to be given to school lunches and other institutions as 
it now is done at a price of average cost of production to the producers. 
This is to try to keep the producer from having too much loss and 
adjust to the market demand. The Government should always buy 
the same quality products the public demands most. 

In other words, we have got, the Government goes there to buy, 
we can’t have incompetent buyers who will buy a low quality product 
and pay a high price for it. 

This program should encourage farmers to produce what the con- 
sumer lumen and not for the Government to buy. Government 
aid for research should be increased to find more and better quality 
products the consumer will demand. 

I believe my proposed program can be started under our present 
acre allotments by changing to bushel allotments using the county 
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averages we now have and modifying them as seems best as the pro- 
gram worked out and gradually we “would not need allotments. 

The change from acres to bushels may cause some dissatisfaction 
but we have a lot of dissatisfaction with the acreage allotments. 

In the meantime we will need a lot more conservation practices to 
help the farmer out while getting his crop production stabilized. 

We cannot have a big change in our farm program, as it would 


only lead us into unknown depths that would take longer to recover 
from. 


The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 
Mr. Jagger. 


STATEMENT OF JOE JAGGER, MINNEAPOLIS, KANS. 


Mr. Jaccer. I am Joe Jagger, a farmer and stockman at Minneapo- 
lis, Kans. I have a statement I would like to present to your secretary. 
The gist of the statement I will give at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything new in it that you are going to 
tell us about ¢ 

Mr. Jaacer. I think so. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. Let’s hear something really new. 

Mr. Jaccerr. If there is any cheap and easy and ‘popular way of solv- 
ing this problem that faces us, which is the surplus, I am sure you 
gentlemen would have found it. Therefore, the program I am advo- 
cating is not particularly pleasant but it is a thing we are going to have 
to do. 

We are going to have to have a program which will get us out of our 
present trouble without leaving us a lot of new troubles. As an ex- 
ample of two of those which I think are pretty good, it is drought relief 
program of selling surplus Government grain to farmers to maintain 
foundation herds of livestock going on in ‘the drought area at this time, 
and the pork buying program which will not leave a price depressing 
surplus to haunt us in the future. 

The Cuarrman. How about the big supply of milo and the big sup- 
ply of other feed grains ¢ 

‘Mr. Jaccer. We are going to have to feed them to our livestock. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that, but do you think the Government 
should undertake all that? Wouldn’t it, if the Government attempted 
to sell all the grain it now has in storage, be costly ? 

Mr. Jaccer. Yes; it will be impossible to do that. The other thing 
we are going to have to do is to accept, the farmers are going to have 
to be w illing to accept less money for their crops at this time to get the 
surplus down. That will not be an easy thing to get across. Some of 
the things which might help us also to get that surplus down would be 
more aggressive export program bs ased on quality standards, changed 
quality standards, which I understand some work is being done on. 

Then research on new markets. 

If we could find some new use for a hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat a year it would eventually go a long way toward eliminating the 
surplus. 

Senator Scuorrret. You mean a hundred million. 

Mr. Jaacer. Yes; I am not used to handling those big figures. The 
other thing we need to tide us over on this program is a soil conserva- 
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tion program of diverted acreage and some payment to the farmers 
tor these acres which are diverted from production. 

I think there is no other way of maintaining our income at this par- 
ticular time and also eliminating our surpluses. As long as our cus- 
tomers know that there is 1 entire year’s supply of wheat on hand, if 
we don’t raise a bushel of wheat next year there is plenty to meet their 
needs, we are not going to be in a good bargaining position. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. 

(Mr. Jagger’s prepared statement follows :) 


As I have read newspaper stories of the hearings this committee has held in 
various parts of the country it appears that there have been cases of intemper- 
ate criticism of some of the current agricultural policies. It is not my purpose 
to give a blanket endorsement of any person or policy, but I think that the 
things in the present policy that are sound should be continued. 

In the first place, there has been a great deal of conversation about the farmer 
not sharing in the national prosperity. One does not need to read the newspapers 
to known that the farmer is in the midst of a squeeze, with prices of farm 
products going down and costs and taxes going up. 

What is our situation here? The difficulties in this area have been aggravated 
by the drought. Poor production of wheat in some areas, a general shortage of 
likestock feed, and a near failure of feed grains is definitely lowering farm 
income in this area. 

The important thing is: What can be done by Government programs to help 
up out of our difficulties without adding to our problems in the future? 

As a general policy, I think that governmental programs designed to aid the 
farmer should aim at solving the actual problem that is causing the trouble, 
instead of treating the symptoms. One program that seems to me to be designed 
that way is the drought relief program of selling stocks of Government grain 
at reduced prices to farmers to maintain foundation herds of livestock. Another 
is the pork-buying program which is set up so that it will not leave huge stocks 
of pork products in storage to depress prices at some future date. 

The classic example of a program that leaves us with as many problems as 
it corrects is the wheat program of high rigid supports and the storage of sur- 
plus. In this wheat country we cannot escape the fact that this program has 
built up a surplus equal to an entire year’s supply of wheat. 

In going over my account books for the postwar years that I have been 
farming and comparing it with the carryover of wheat as of July 1, I find that 
the highest prices were received when the carryover was lowest, and the lowest 
price was received when the carryover had been highest regardless of the level 
of the support program. Our customers know now that if we do not produce 
a bushel of wheat next harvest, there is on hand enough wheat to meet all of 
their needs and still have a carryover the following July 1. That does not leave 
us in a very good bargaining position. 

Since our problem is the surplus which has been built up by the high rigid 
support program, what should be done to get rid of it? Certainly, going back to 
high rigid supports is not the answer. I am sure that there is no easy way to 
get our surplus down to a manageable level. Some of the things which I think 
would help are: 

1. A more aggressive export program based on selling quality wheat. 
This would have to include more realistic grading standards which are 
based on milling and baking quality. It would require policing of exports 
with the goal of reducing or eliminating the blending in of offgrade wheats, 
foreign material, and other objectionable adulterations of our good wheat. 
This country does produce and could sell a high quality of wheat which 
would command a premium on the world market. 

2. Greater emphasis on the production of high quality wheat. The penalty 
on poor quality varieties in the loan program is a step in the right direction. 

3. A vigorous research program aimed toward finding new markets and 
new uses for farm products. 

1. A stepped up soil conservation program with increased payments for 
returning land to grass and soil building crops. 

I believe that these programs are the kind which can give us some help now 
and will in the long run solve our problems in the future. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER HEIM, MODOC, KANS. 


Mr. Herm. I think everything has been said that I have in my 
statement, but I am from a wheat area and I want to reaffirm a couple 
of points that have been brought out here. 

Last winter the millers scoured our area for good quality milling 
wheat and paid a premium of 25 to 60 cents a bushel for that wheat. 
That is proof enough, isn’t it, that there is no surplus of the quality 
product that we raise 

We feel that we have been penalized too severely in our section of 
the wheat area. We believe that we should be given equal considera- 
tion and that if this feed wheat was separated from the food wheat and 
went into the proper channels that it should that we could raise for 
the markets a quality product and then any of our flexible program 
or any of the programs would work because our price would be above 
this floor our Government sets under the product. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are working on. We have a bill 
before the Congress now to accomplish that very thing. 

Mr. Herm. We appreciate that. 

The CHamrMAN. Quite a few witnesses have made statements, the 
preceding witness and the one before that, we have the idea now. 

Mr. Herm. It doesn’t hurt to keep plugging. 

The Cuarmman. No; the first thing you might do, though, is not 
clog the record so that nobody else will read it. There are only four 
of us here and if you present Senators with a record so big that it is 
just cumulative and a repetition of everything else you might not 
get them to read it, so let’s try to stick to matters that will solve the 
problem and something not brought in before. If you do that I will 
appreciate it very much. 

Senator Younae. These farmers here talk about the same language 
as ours do in North Dakota on this wheat quality. 

Mr. Herm. We just can’t feel there is a surplus of our product. It 
seems the surplus is hanging over our heads as a wedge. We don’t 
blame you fellows but we blame the nonwheat areas that produced 
feed wheat for the Government instead of for the market. We are 
proud of the product we raise and want to produce it for the market 
and not for the Government. 

Senator Youne. Don’t you think we will have to change our export 
standards? 

Mr. Herm. Dr. Shellenberger made a statement recently that there 
is a big demand for good quality wheat in our foreign markets. We 
don’t have that wheat to sell. We hardly have enough good milling 
wheat for our use. We have hog feed. Germany said when we tried 
to give them this wheat, “We don’t want it, but we will buy a good 
quality milling wheat.” 

The Cuarrman. I understand certain parts of Kansas raise some 
of this poor quality wheat. Where is that? 

Mr. Herm. We will take our blame for that. 

The Cuarrman. I thought I would bring it in to show— 

Mr. Herm. Through this past high rigid program we have a class 
of farmer—thank God we don’t have many in Scott County—they pro- 
duced for the Government and not the markets and they raised the 
kind of wheat that would produce bulk instead of quality. 
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The Cuarrman. What do you do with those people in Kansas? 
Mr. Heim. We are eliminating them out our way as fast as we can. 
The CuarrmMan. Are you doing it legally ? 

Mr. Herm. We are trying to police our own area. That is about 
all 1 have. There is one thing I want to point out, that it is worth 
the time to come down here and see the serious way you fellows are 
approaching our problems, and we cretainly appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate that. 

(Mr. Heim’s prepared statement follows :) 


The way this meeting is being conducted is a big step in the right direction. 
I feel that by eliminating the pressure groups, you will get honest facts and 
proof of what is happening to agriculture in this area, from the men that are 
actually tilling the soil. I believe that all lobbying should be outlawed as far 
as the farm programs are concerned because they have only worsened the situa- 
tion. Whenever our governing body needs information let them call in a few 
farmers from each area. 

This agriculture situation is far too serious to be batted around as a political 
vote-gathering issue. It is serious in a way that is vice versa to the think- 
ing of the majority. We have two kinds of wheat, food and feed wheat. If we 
were to separate the two, we would have less than a 5 months’ supply of food 
wheat. Isn’t that a critical situation to be in, in this atomic age? In the past 
feed wheat has been supported at the same price as food wheat and the result 
is the feed wheat is lying in Government storage, costing the taxpayers $365 
million a year. Last winter the millers scoured our area buying food wheat di- 
rect from the farmers and paying a premium of 25 to 60 cents per bushel. Isn’t 
that proof enough that there is no surplus of food wheat? 

Out here in the summer fallow belt we can raise a high quality milling food 
wheat, yet the present farm program has penalized us the most. Our acreage 
has been cut to 26 percent of our land devoted to wheat. This has created 
a terrible wind erosion hazard by trying to carry summer fallow over the winter. 

Dr. Shellenberger of KSC recently made the statement, that there is a big 
demand for high-quality milling wheat in our foreign markets. We don’t 
have enough milling wheat for our own use so we have nothing to sell our foreign 
customers. 

I think one of the answers to our wheat problem is to put the feed wheat in 
the proper channels, the feed market or dump it in the ocean. Just quit hanging 
it over our heads because we are not responsible for it. If that were done we 
could produce food wheat for the markets. I don’t believe the Government should 
be a market for any agriculture product except in case of war or an emergency. 

The average size farm in our area is 800 acres and this farm has a wheat 
acreage allotment of 220 acres. The average cotton farm is approximately 57 
acres with a wheat allotment of 15 acres. Percentagewise the cotton farmer 
has more wheat acreage to produce feed wheat than we do to produce food wheat. 
If there was no Government support price on wheat in the nonwheat area, would 
they grow wheat? I don’t believe so. So why not eliminate the support price 
on farm products in areas that cannot raise a quality product? 

The national agricultural problem is complicated and will take time to be 
worked out. All we summer-fallow wheat farmers ask is an equal chance to 
produce our share of the food wheat for the markets while it is being worked 
out. We don’t feel that the past and present farm program has given us this 
equal chance because feed wheat has been in competition with food wheat. Feed 
is feed whether it be corn, milo, oats, barley, soybeans, or wheat. 

I am not condemning our present administration because they realize that in 
order to maintain the best and strongest nation in the world, agriculture has to 
be kept sound. Our present administration has accomplished a lot the past 
8 years, and I don’t think we could expect them to right all the mistakes in 3 
years that were accumulated in the previous 20 years. 


The Cuarrman. There is a gentleman on my right who has wanted 
to testify and has new ideas, the man with the mustache. Will you 


come forward? You have been wanting to testify on something new. 
What is your name in full? 
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STATEMENT OF J. 0. SNYDER, PECK, KANS. 


Mr. Snyper. J.O. Snyder, Peck, Kans. 

The CuarrMan. Was your name on this list ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Snyper. We have done a lot of talking here all afternoon and 
haven’t come up with one thing that would have solved anything. 
Now I wrote out a piece that I intended to read but I will tell you 
what it is. I thought it over so I know it by heart. 

There is one way only to solve this problem, and that is to quit 
buying surplus wheat. Now there are 160 million people in the 
United States. They are all entitled to a living. 

I want to apologize to Mr. Ellender there for things that I said 
about his party years and years ago. I used to curse and damn Wal- 
lace for plowing under little pigs but today my party is plowing 
under little people, little farmers. They say a little farmer hasn't 
any place in this world today except to go to town. Our towns are 
full of them, laboring men looking for jobs. Why does he want to 
add more men to the town population when they are already in a mess? 
Take Wichita. If it wasn’t for war production, sure we are not at 
war, but take Wichita, shut down Boeing and Cessna and Beech and 
their allied industries and Wichita would go to pieces. They would 
have more laboring men than they know what to do with. 

The only sensible way to settle this farm program is to put a limit 
based on a parity price with a living wage for a man in town for the 
family-sized farmers. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you accomplish that ? 

Mr. Snyper. All right. Have a law, we have thousands and thou- 
sands of laws on the books today that aren’t worth a cuss, you see. 
We could have one more good one. 

The CuarrMan. Let me have it. How would you get the law on the 
statute books so as to make this land available to the small farmers? 

Mr. Snyper. The small farmer is already there but he is ready to get 
out because he is being forced out. You get what I mean? He is 
already on the land. The little fellow is there. This program we have 
is forcing him to gototown. Allright. Guarantee hima price. You 
would have to zone the country. Some places raise wheat and some 
raise corn and some raise apples. Those are basic crops. You can’t 
go into the business of regulating the price of every little thing. Pick 
out basic crops and guarantee that fellow on a family-sized farm the 
right to make a living on the farm by giving him a guaranteed maxi- 
mum price, a limit, to keep a family “sized farmer alive and living 
and then if he wants to go out and rent a hundred acres that his neigh- 
bor is renting because the Government gives him a guaranteed price on 
wheat, then if he exceeds the family-income price, let him do so at his 
own risk. 

Then he sells that extra wheat as surplus or world price or any price 
he can get. I will tell you how you pay for that. 

The CuarrMan. I want to know what you would consider a family- 
sized farm in Kansas. 

Mr. Snyper. Well, now, I will tell you. I would imagine around 
maybe 200 or 250 acres. You don’t want to make it so big that he will 
make money out of it at the expense of the other taxpayers. You don’t 
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want to fix it up so he can buy a Cadillac but fix it up so he can raise 
a family, pay his taxes, send his children to school, and live a decent, 
normal life. Then if he aspires to be a speculator and produce wheat 
he shouldn’t have Uncle Sam as the goat that he can sell his excess 
bushels to in the event he can’t find a market for himself; isn’t that 
simple? 

The CuarrMan. It sounds simple, but the problem is to put it in a 
law that you can apply. 

Mr. Snyper. That is your business. 

The CHatrMaN. I really expected that answer. 

Mr. Snyper. Now I want to ask you a question. I live on a farm. 
I produce enough stuff to feed many people. Yet I can’t have enough 
for myself. Taxes are coming due next month. I will have to dig to 
pay those taxes. You threw it into my teeth. How are you going to 
pass a law like that? I could do it if I had the power, but if I was 
President of these United States I would have to contend with Mr. 

Carlson, Mr. Schoeppel, Mr. Ellender, Mr. Thye, and Mr. Young. 
Now the question is, are you fellows sensible enough to see a sensible 
program, get together and do it ? 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to Mr. Snyder we are 
not relying solely on our own judgment and ability and that i is why we 
came out to you. 

Mr. Snyper. I am going to take a whack at you fellows. 

Senator Ture. We want you to. We watched you back there and 
we brought you in because you were getting impatient. 

Mr. Syyprr. Here I am. I have no guaranties of anything of 
making a living. I don’t have any salary to fall back on or anything 
about it. In fact, if I break even this year it will be the grace of God 
probably. You fellows, there are $25, or 10 sitting there and $25,000 sit- 
ting there, and there and there and there—that is sfive. That is $125,000. 
They told me when you fellows got your raise that we would get 
better representation. What I want you to do is go back to Wash- 
ington and see that we, the people, get our money’s worth. You talk 
about low-quality wheat. You talk about low-quality flour. You 
don’t want to pay top-quality prices for low-quality stuff. It is going 
to be up to you fellows to show me and all the rest of these fellows—— 

Senator Youne. When did we get that last raise? You are a little 
high. 

Mr. Snyper. You voted for yourself not long ago. 

Senator Youne. You are a little high. It is $22,500. I wondered 
when we got the last raise. 

Mr. Snyper. I exceeded thisa little bit. What is $2,500? 

The CuatrMan, Have you anything else? 

Mr. Snyper. Just one question I want to ask you. 

The CuatrMan. You state it. 

Mr. Snyper. Don’t you think this idea of mine is something new? 

The Cuarrman. No. We have heard it all over. I guess we have 
heard it in practically every place we have been. Take care of the 
small-sized farm. I am with you if you can show us how. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Graber. 
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STATEMENT OF W. W. GRABER, PRETTY PRAIRIE, KANS. 
Mr. Graser. W. W. Graber, Pretty Prairie, Kans. 


There is a big difference between what I am going to say and what 
has been said. ‘I think we are due for rigid controls. I favor a two- 
price system with very rigid control anti] we get our surpluses taken 

care of and get our production down to where consumption will 
handle it. . 

I favor a hundred percent parity on wheat consumed within this 
country. And that hundred percent parity only to go on wheat that 
is of desirable milling quality and only to go on wheat produced in 
wheat producing areas. 

Nonwheat producing areas be eliminated from the support price. 
Furthermore, I feel that every farm should be able to retain excess 
wheat in excess of what he is entitled to a hundred percent of parity 
on and carry it into the following year in case a shortage of produc- 
tion in those years happens. It will give him a chance to come back. 

Another thing is I feel we should have orderly control of diversified 
acreage that the Government should take a percentage, for example, 
10 percent of our surplus wheat out of circulation every year and get 
it into channels where it will become available for feed use, espec ially 
in drought-stricken areas. We should have a graduated control of 
acreages on a basis that the smaller farmer in a wheat area or the 
other area would not be caught as severely as a man who farms a 
larger area. 

As far as our livestock industry is concerned, we should stop import- 
ing pork from Europe and importing Mexican cattle. I think the 
greatest blessing the cattle industry had was when we had hoof and 
mouth in Mexico and didn’t import cattle. 

Senator Youna. I notice you said take about 10 percent out of stock- 
pile each year. 

Mr. Grazer. Yes. 

Senator Youne. You could do that if we cut out imports of grain. 
We import about 125 million bushels of feed grain now and it was 
higher. If you cut out the imports that would be about 10 percent. 

Mr. Graper. I think imports should be cut on feed grains the same 
as importing cattle and hogs during a time we are elutted. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Lofgreen. 


STATEMENT OF DENZEL R. LOFGREEN, NORTON, KANS. 


Mr. Lorereen. I am Denzel Lofgreen from Norton, Kans. I am 
from Norton County and we consider ourselves in the western wheat 
area. Iam not going to go into that. 

You know how we feel about this wheat proposition. There is 
one thing I don’t believe was mentioned today. That is a proposition 
that you Senators can do something about and that is making it pos- 
sible for prospective buyers in the world markets to transport their 
own wheat. I heard that a law is on the statutes which prevents us 
from selling wheat unless the United States shipping can move it. 
It doesn’t seem right that that should be a law when these surpluses 
are bothering us. 
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Most of everything has been gone over that I have. I have testi- 
mony I would hke to present. 

One thing I would like to have you do when you write up this pro- 
gram is to encourage honesty in the program and something that will 
encourage individual incentive. Try and make it so that it doesn’t 
make a bunch of liars out of good men. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you care to sort of elaborate or to clarify 
that ? 

Mr. Lorereen. I would be glad to. 

As has been stated, western Kansas is not complying very well this 
year with the wheat program simply because they are going to go 
broke if they do because wheat is our product, it has been, and there 
is nothing that seems to take its place. 

Senator Tuyr. However, a county committeeman would check the 
acres and if a man was in compliance he wouldn’t be a liar and if a 
man was not in compliance he couldn’t get a marketing card and there- 
fore he couldn’t market his grain, could he? 

Mr. Lorereen. I realize that. It is being done. You will admit 
that it has been testified here today that men who have been in the 
program for years and have cooperated as far as within their own 
ability, have overseeded this year. Why, I can’t answer. 

But it has been done as high as 50 to 75 percent in the western coun- 
ties. 

Senator Tuyn. You mean overplanting the acreage allotment? The 
— way to come back to compliance would be in the spring of the 
year, prior to the acreage measurement, when the individual could 
aii his selection and then plow under what he desires to plow under. 
If producers come under the law and avail themselves of the card to 
market or avail themselves of the opportunity to sell, they must be 
in compliance because if you are not in compliance they are not per- 
mitted to sell their product without a penalty imposed. Is that not 
right under the act? 

Mr. Lorereen. That is right. I imagine that you are familiar with 
the situation where it is just a matter of taking a pencil and figuring 
it out as far as they are concerned. 

Senator Tuyr. I asked the question because I know that the law is 
this: that the program allows a man so many acres to be planted to 
wheat and if he is not in compliance then he is not eligible to sell wheat 
and that if he sells any wheat he is subject to penalty. If he is in 
compliance he is given a card which permits him to market. 

That is why I was wondering how a man could become a liar or 
violate the law which is so specific on wheat. He might divert to 
something else and throw it into competition with another commodity 
but that would not necessarily make him a har. He would be just 
one who did not lay idle his acres or who did not follow whatever 
you may think would have been the proper procedure. I was at a loss, 
however, to know how you could construe a man’s operation to be 
unlawful because the law is pretty specific on the wheat marketing. 

Mr. Lorereen, Well, it goes to the problem of a moral and the laws 
of our country. I hate to take the time to explain it. If we have a 
hundred acres allotment and under the county average in our country 
you can sell 1714 bushels per acre from that hundred acres, you over- 
plant that to a 105 acres. If you have a poor year, you are frozen out 
or blown out, you still have permission to sell that 1,750 bushels. You 
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don’t have guaranteed price support, you can’t get a loan on it, but the 
loan support will hold the price of wheat up very well so that is where 
we are. 

Senator Youna. Doesn’t he put himself in compliance by putting 
the excess bushels under bond and withholding it from the market ? 

Mr. Lorereen. Yes; but his acres don’t make a difference. 

Senator Youne. But he can put the excess bushels under bond. 

Mr. Lorereen. Yes. 

Senator Youna. They are doing a lot of that in Montana this year, 
where they — e top quality wheat; they overseeded. 

Mr. Lorerren. Say he has 150 acres, he is 50 acres overseeded, that 
makes him 25 bushels to the acre, he only has to pay 1714 bushel pen- 
alty and has permission to sell the rest on the market. Just figure it 
out dollars and cents. When we can’t find anything else it comes out 
better in the pocketbook than to take the support. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there a number doing that in Kansas? 

Mr. Lorereen. I didn’t mean to get into this. 

Senator Tyr. But you see, the fact of the matter is that we are 
just trying to make possible the effective administration of the act 
or get information that will help us to intelligently amend the exist- 
ing law or write new legislation. We are seeking information. We 
are not a court trying to find means to penalize. We are only search- 
ing for information to find out what has made our present law bog 
down, or what we must do to amend our present law to make it opera- 
tive and make it accepty able. 

Mr. Lorcreen. I couldn’t state the percentage in any of Coe 

[ don’t believe you would have too much trouble finding that but it i 
running very high in the western counties. 

I imagine up as high as 75 or 80 percent are overseeded. Does that 
answer your question ? 

The CHarrMan. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Lorereen. Just one more point. That ison this soil bank. You 
have a bunch of intelligent farmers here today, you can see that. I 
think it is a good idea. But if we should rent or buy it has been stated 
around 40 million acres is what it would take, I want to argue that 
acreage but it would take a lot of acreage to reduce our area surpluses. 
Then I wonder how long it would take these farmers with fertilizer and 
improved crops to make up for that 40 million acres over the acres 
they now have. 

Thank you. 

(Mr. Lofgreen’s prepared statement follows :) 

I appreciate the higher support placed on the better milling wheat. This is 
certainly a step in the right direction. I would like for you to consider these 
things in an attempt to improve the farm program : 

1. Keep the Government out of the market as much as possible. 

2. Consider summer fallow land as well as seeded acres as land devoted to 
wheat in summer fallow acres. 

3. Consider areas that are limited to a very few crops because of soil types, 
annual rainfall, and traditional planting in wheat allotments. 

4. A great step has been taken on grain grading, but there is much more to be 
done. 

Allow prospective buyers to transport wheat bought from the United States 


in their own ships. 
6. Do not support wheat that will demand the support price on the market. 
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7. We don’t want 90 percent of parity because that is the program that buiit 
up the surplus for us. We prefer a flexible support that will vary enough to move 
the surplus and also discourage overproduction. 

8. We want a program that will encourage honesty and individual incentive, 
not one to encourage uneconomical production. 

9. Keep the Government out of the hog and cattle business. 

10. A few years ago there was some agitation to support cattle. It was not done 
and now the cattle market has about stabilized. We have a few cattle and we 
can make a little money at present prices. We like the idea that efficient pro- 
ducers can make a profit without Government help. 

11. Efficient hog producers are still making a little money also. If the efficient 
producers are making a little money why support prices that encourage surplus? 

12. We like our soil districts and ask your support of them. 


The CuartrmMan. Mr. Elmer Musil. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER MUSIL, BLUE RAPIDS, KANS. 


Mr. Musiz. I am Elmer Musil. I live in the northeast part of the 
State in an area of wheat and corn production. My operation is 510 
acres of which 130 acres I own and my main source of annual income 
is fattening cattle to choice grade, 200 head a year, and marketing 
about 250 head of hogs along with about 320 acres of cultivated land. 

I am a veteran of World War II. Reference has been made to 
them. I got started shortly after the war, served 414 years, and got 
my start, so that I made a pretty good start; but I am concerned with 
this overproduction on cattle and hogs. As you men are trying to 
get grassroots thinking, I did a little of that, talked with farmers and 
merchants who gave their opinions and it seemed there was no in- 
sistence of going from our present flexible parity back to 90 or 100 
percent. 

There seems to be considerable confidence and respect for the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture for what is termed a realistic and busi- 
nesslike handling of a terriffic problem. Farmers are definitely 
concerned but not ready to sacrifice all his liberties for any political 
panacea. The successful farmers are better informed thinkers as 
the years progress, and not entirely likely to be carried away by politi- 
val maneuvering for votes. 

The most popul: w thinking that I was able to glean favors soil 
fertility bank plan of retiring land from production with adequate 
intensive payments. Such a plan is advocated because its purpose 
would be to store surplus food resources rather than produce un- 
needed food and fiber. I have a last paragraph here on something 
different, possibly. 

I sent telegrams to a number of people, members of the committee, 
and since I live in the upper reaches of the Blue River Valley where 
we are threatened with losing 55,000 fertile acres of farmland as 
well as our homes, small towns, and communities by the construction 
of Tuttle Creek Dam 35 miles downstream at the mouth of the valley, 
the controversy of stopping floods the watershed treatment—small 
dam method versus big dams—has been heard throughout Kansas and 
has reached into the legislative halls at Washington, D. C. It has 
been proven very conclusively that the greatest reservoir for water 
is the natural storage capacity of well managed soil. The payments 
for watershed treatment and small dams have been nothing compared 
to the general millions allotted Army engineers for their big dams 
which destroy forever our fertile valleys. 
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More generous payments for soil conserving practices are well in 
order, partic ularly those that encourage watershed treatment and 
small dams. 

It is my opinion that farm credit should be liberalized in cases 
where it may not be adequate. Even so, there will unfortunately be 
farmers who will fail financially. 

I feel these are days for calm thinking and action. In the light of 
past history, we should always antic ipate days as the present and con- 
fidently face the future. 

Thank you sincerely for the honor accorded me and your generous 
consideration. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF OWEN R. JONES, FRANKFORT, KANS. 


Mr. Jones. I am a farmer from Marshal County and a lot of my 
statement has been said, and I am from the same county of Mr. Musil 
just ahead of me. I didn’t know what he was going to say and he didn’t 
know what I was going to say. 

There are two points | would like to bring out in my statement, 
though. One of them is I think we need some adjustment in prices 
so that they more nearly coincide with the cost of production. We 
find in our part of the country the cost is about as much to raise a 
bushel of corn as to raise a bushel of wheat and many farmers are 
clamoring for the wheat acres because of that very thing. So I think 
that should be considered. 

Then another thing, diversified farms which I am from, we have 
quite a little land in forage crops and hay is not considered a cash 
crop, but is raised by some farmers and all landlords do try to sell, 
they sell their hay, have to. Landowners are not anxious to have 
tenants raise hay because of the price fluctuation and it being hard 
to sell. 

When I raise a good hay crop all my neighbors have one. Prices 
tumble and feed is neglected and wasted because it is not worth taking 
care of. So when a drought year comes along no one has feed and 
herds are sacrificed and cattle market is glutted and what cattle are 
saved are starved through the winter. 

I think we will find a lot of times our cattle are wintered with less 
than enough to eat when there is more than enough to each. Luther 
Ww illoughby of the agronomy department of Kansas State College, 

said we are always dangerously low on winter forage for livestock 
popul: ition in the State of Kansas. This is ne place we can expand 
production instead of being curtailing production. 

I think if the forage crops were supported at some level prices 
would level off and it would be a good thing for the livestock farmer 
as well as the fellow that raised the crops, which is a lot of times the 
small fellows. 

I think that is all I have. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask you this: How big a farm do you 
operate? The reason I ask this is because of your ‘location in ‘the 
northeast corner of the State. 
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Mr. Jones. I own about 480 acres and I farm about that much. I 
have a full time hired man and that is why I am here today. If I was 
farming by myself I wouldn’t be able to get here. 

Senator Tuye. You raise how much corn ? 

Mr. Jones. About 115 acres. My allotment is 115 acres of corn 
and about 190 acres of wheat. I am a pretty fair-sized wheat farmer 
for that part of the country. 

Senator Tuyr. What was your wheat base before the reduction here 
in the past year or two 4 

Mr. Jones. My wheat acreage, you mean wheat base before they 
started cutting, 

Senator Tuer. Yes. 

Mr. Jongs. A little over 250. 

Senator Tuye. Then you have how much livestock on your farm 
unit ¢ 

Mr. Jones. I have a cow herd of about 26 head of cows. 

Senator Ture. Beef or dairy? 

Mr. Jones. Beef and a few dairy cows. I am not a large hog pro- 
ducer, about four sows. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

Senator Scuorrret. How did you get that much wheat allotment? 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, on our farm I farm 800 acres, and I have 880 
acres altogether. 

Senator Scuorrret. That makes a difference. I understood you 
to tell Senator Thye a lesser acreage. 

Mr. Jones. I own 440 and I farm the same amount, which makes 
880 acres. In other words, out of—about 500 some-odd acres are 

farmland and I have a total basic crop of right at 300 acres. 

Senator Scuorpren. That explains it. I was afraid when you 
walked out of here a lot of my western Kansas friends would look 
you up. 

(Mr. Jones’ prepared statement follows :) 


I think enveryone recognizes the fact that most farmers are caught between 
declining prices and rising costs. Right or wrong, the recent round of wage 
increases are given most of the credit for the rise of prices in machinery and 
all manufactured goods in general. There is some talk among farmers of going 
on a buyers’ strike to bring an adjustment on this side of the price squeeze. 

When prices are discussed, most small and medium-sized farmers don’t say 
much, but seem to be watching and waiting to express themselves at the polls. 
There is so much confusion. So many charges and countercharges are made. 
One does not know what to believe. I don’t believe we are considering the 
facts as much as we should. So I have set down some thoughts supported by 
facts as I see them. 

There is a lot of talk about basic crops. But there are a great many farmers 
who do not have and cannot get much of an acreage allotment of these basic 
crops. In Marshall County, Kans. the combined total of the wheat and corn 
allotted acres is a little over 45 percent of the total farmed acres of the county. 
In other words, over one-half of our crops have little or no support. It seems 
to me all commodities should be treated alike if we are going to have a fair 
price-support program. I believe in the idea of the ever-normal granary. I 
believe price supports are here to stay. I think we need some adjustments 
in the prices, however. Flex these prices if need be so that the cost of produc- 
tion will be better reflected in the support price between commodities. For 
instance, the cost of producing a bushel of wheat and a bushel of corn are 
about the same today. However, there is quite a difference in the support 
price between the two commodities. Many farmers who, a few years ago, 
never cared about growing wheat, now are after all the wheat acres they can get. 
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I think the rigid controls of 90 percent of parity of basic crops have crowded 
many small farmers off the farm. They being diversified, most of their com- 
modities are without support prices. Their limited volume is cut by controls 
on what basic crops they do have, and prices drop on the rest. Thus, total in- 
come is lowered to the point where someone must either buy out another or be 
the one to sell out. When some commodities have a higher support price than 
others, the farmer that raises a sizable acreage of such crops has an advantage 
over the one that does not have crops with supports. Many times the farmer 
protected by supports is able to hold his total acreage of these high supported 
crops at about the same level by absorbing the small farm. Like, for instance, 
A has 300 acres of wheat neighbor B has 30 acres. They are both cut 10 percent. 
A absorbs B so he still has 297 acres of wheat. B moves to town to work. 

The diversified, family-type farm has quite a little of its land in forage crops. 
Hay is not considered a cash crop, but it is raised as such by some farmers and all 
landlords. Landowners are not anxious to have their tenants raise hay because 
of the price fluctuation and its being too hard to sell. When I raise a good crop 
of hay, all of my neighbors have one, too. Prices tumble, feed is neglected and 
wasted. When drought hits, no one has any feed. Herds are sacrificed or 
starved through the winter. Luther Willoughby of the agronomy department of 
Kansas State College says, ““‘We are always dangerously low on our winter forage 
for our livestock population in the State of Kansas.” I believe, if facts were 
known, more cattle are wintered with less than enough to eat than are wintered 
with plenty to eat, just about every year. 

It seems to me here is a good place to expand our production. I think the 
Agriculture Department of our Government should consider doing something to 
encourage an ever-normal hay now. If forage crops were supported, prices would 
be leveled off. The livestock feeder would benefit, and so would the one who 
raised the crop. 

To sum up my thoughts: All commodities should be supported on like basis; 
thus all farmers would share in the support program. Prices need to be ad- 
justed to parallel the cost of production. Cost of production plus is always 
recognized as a fair price by everyone. A forage reserve would encourage divert- 
ing acres from grain to forage crops. 

P. 8.—The cost of producing wheat in Kansas is less than $1 per bushel and 
wheat that !s raised for feed should not be supported at the present high prices, 
according to the economic department of our agricultural college at Manhattan. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Zollars. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. ZOLLARS, HARPER, KANS. 


Mr. Zoiuars. Senator Ellender, honorable Senate committee, it is 
my desire to express my views and also the views of the majority of 
our neighbors of the current farm program and amendments we would 
suggest be made in the program. 

We believe the present sliding scale program is working an undue 
hardship on the part of our farm people such as our young farmers 
who are just getting started in farming, farmers who have not been 
able to build up a surplus of funds to carry them over these years 
of reduced farm income and those who are in debt on their land and 
equipment. 

We favor 100 percent of parity at least on all the basic farm com- 
modities with reductions on land taken out of production to be done 
on a graduated basis giving advantage to family-type farms and in- 
creasing as the farm becomes larger. 

We also believe there should be no commodity loans made to indi- 
viduals or corporations in excess of $25,000 in 1 year. We believe 
efficiency of our farmers is largely responsible for the surplus and 
therefore we do not need to encourage more efficiencies as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture recommends. 
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With the type of program stated above, we believe farm people 
could manage to stay in operation with even a larger acreage reduc- 
tion on the suggested basis until the stockpile operation of farm com- 
modities is reduced to normal, Let us get the job done we have set out 
to do without wrecking a large percentage of our farmers, as the pres- 
ent program is doing and we will continue to do more and more as 
the program is kept in operation. 

It is our opinion that if the present program is continued it will 
have an adverse effect on the whole economy and especially will be 
financial suicide for the ordinary sized farmer. As well as repre- 
senting the majority of my neighbors, this is approved by the seven 
directors of our cooperative board of the Danville Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. 


STATEMENT OF HAYES BECK, JUNCTION CITY, KANS. 


Mr. Becx. Thank you, Senator, it is a great honor. 

I am Hayes Beck from Junction City. I own 80 cows and my own 
processing plant and am serving as farm director of a radio station. 
I speak from all angles. 

I am thoroughly convinced flexible price supports do have a lot 
of merit. It has been proven along with merchandising and promo- 
tion that it can solve the dairy problem. I criticize the administra- 
tion and feel it is lacking in consumer education and promotion of 
agricultural products. I go on record as favoring soil fertility bank 
with substantial soil conservation payments and grassland farming 
which will take over or, rather, take out of production our overpro- 
ducing acres and establish grass on many of our deficient acres through- 
out the Nation. 

Now I ask you Senators—and I realize it has been suggested many 
times before after reading all the reports from all your hearings 
thus far—but I do hav¥e one original suggestion: I am not an admin- 
istrator of Government policies. 

I do not know the difficulties or costs involved in the plan which 
I am about to recommend, but I suggest and urge that you do give 
it sincere consideration. I go on record as recommending that all 
livestock products be supported, flexible or 100 percent. Support 
hogs at 180 pounds. When until recently I ask, gentlemen, have you 
ever seen hogs, choice farrows and gilts, selling within $1 a hundred- 
weight of the price of sows? On today’s market in Kansas City that 
is What is happening. Sows bring $13 and top on choice butchers 
$14. The heavy-weight hogs bring $13.85. Doesn’t that encourage 
a farmer to use grain to go ahead and feed these hogs out? 

Going into beef the same thing, support beef prices and penalize 
these larger beefs which will cut this down. The same thing applies 
for lambs. 

Now this would go along with beef into a feed program which 
would in turn make a more efficient operation. After all, it isn’t the 
price the farmers are receiving now that is hurting them, it is the 
cost. If we in turn use up more grain because of a crop feed program 
which most agricultural colleges recommend at the present time divert- 
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ing this land into grass, making substantial payments, it would go 
along with our soil conservation and in turn in case of a national] 
emergency we could plow up this grass and go back into full produc- 
tion and at the present time the program which I have outlined would 
cut down pound production and not per unit animal numbers in the 
United States. 

In closing, I would like to suggest if you haven’t already seen the 
movie People, Products, and Progress of 1975, I urge that you do 
see it and I do not see how our Government could at any time reduce 
production. : 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask a couple of questions. Mr. Beck, 
how many acres do you farm ? 

Mr. Breck. 510 acres. 

Senator Toye. What is your herd ? 

Mr. Becx. Holsteins. 

Senator Ture. Milking ? 

Mr. Brox. Yes. 

Senator Toye. What market do you have ? 

Mr. Beck. I have my own market, a processing plant at Junction 
City, and I buy from other producers. 

Senator Ture. When you say “process,” do you make it into butter? 

Mr. Beck. No, sir; fluid milk. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, you bottle it. 

Mr. Beck. Right. 

Senator THyr. You pasteurize it, when you talk about processing ? 

Mr. Becs. Yes. 

Senator Torr. What do you charge a quart ? 

Mr. Brecx. Twenty cents a quart at the present time. 

Senator Ture. And you produce sufficient feed on your unit to 
feed these 80 cows? 

Mr. Beck. Not entirely, Senator. In a normal year we would, but 
the last few years we have not. 

Senator Tye. Did you own this property or are you renting any 
of it? 7 RS 
_ Mr. Becx. No, sir; I am a veteran of 5 years’ service and I went 
into debt and bought the property and have gone to grassland farm- 
ing and find that it is paying off and along with some other questions 
you asked other witnesses here this morning on the 75-percent drop 
in fluid milk, I would like to say that I do not believe that the drop 
in parity there is the cause of a downfall in price as much as the 
seasonal cause, because we do have seasonal price fluctuations. 

Senator Ture. Do you have to manufacture any of your milk into 
butter and powder ? 7 

Mr. Beck. Yes. 

Senator Toys. You have to have a safe margin. 

Mr. Beck. Yes, we havea surplus outlet in Junction City. 

Senator Ture. That goes goes into what kind of processing ? 

Mr. Beck. Cottage cheese mostly. 

Senator Torr. You are not dependent on butter or cheese ? 

Mr. Beck. No. 

Senator Ture. Your cottage cheese is the same as fluid milk. it has 
the same customers, so to speak # 

Mr. Becx. Yes. 


64440—56—pt. 5——-9 
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The CuarrmMan. You have your own plant ! 
Mr. Beck. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Harold Rall. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. RALL, MENLO, KANS. 


Mr. Rauyi. I am Harold Rall from Menlo, Kans., northwest part of 
the State. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee and I have a prepared statement to leave for the record. 

I would like to cover a few points to give emphasis on something 
already covered and bring out a few that probably have not been 
touched on. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose you stay on those that have not been 
brought in. 

Mr. Rati. One thing we can gather from the testimony here today 
is there have been a lot of people testifying for their particular com- 
modity group. <A lot of people naturally here in Hutchinson have 
testified for something that would help wheat farmers. I am thor- 
oughly for that. Then we have a group from my part of the State 
who testified for northwest Kansas because we have a situation where 
we cut production and we have had to cut it again the last 3 years. 
From that we can gather that there is no farm program that we can 
write that will treat everybody fairly and I think we ought to con- 
clude from that that the less regulation we have the less people’s 
toes we will step on and any program that gives us less regulation is 
certainly along the system that built up the American economy and 
made this country great—free enterprise. 

Farmers are the most independent group in the world and I think 
a lot from the testimony here today, a lot brought out they don’t like 
controls. Which of the programs that have been tried or suggested 
comes the nearest to doing that? I think high rigid supports certainly 
haven’t done it. People who say that farm income has dropped under 
flexible supports aren’t facing the issues. Flexible supports on basic 
commodities started July 1,1955. That is the first time we tried them 
on basic commodities. 

We had some flexing of supports on dairy products and I think, 
at least I read, that the average price received for dairy products was 
better in September 1954 than it was in March just before supports 
were dropped from 90 to 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Ture. Have you made any study from a nationwide stand- 
point to determine what might be the factors that entered into it? 

Mr. Ratu. I realize one of the things there was that we got a little 
favorable publicity. I say “we,” but I am not a dairy farmer, but 
the dairy farmers did. 

Senator Toyz. From what source ? 

Mr. Ray. Consumers found out Government wasn’t holding prices 
up there. That caused a trend toward more consumption of dairy 
products. 

Senator Tuyr. In order that we do not lose sight of two factors 
that might have played a part, take into consideration that you had 
an extremely warm summer, the Nation over, and a hot summer in- 
creases the consumption of fluid milk and ice cream. It also has a 
tendency to bring about a drop in the production per animal. How- 
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ever, the main factor which you must not lose sight of is that they 
had an extreme drought in the New England area. When we left 
Washington in August the ground was brown in much of the Virginia 
and eastern Pennsylvania area. This was also true in the whole New 
England area, I understand. Therefore, production was down. 
Now, in the areas where surpluses have to be manufactured into butter 
and powdered milk, such as in the Midwest, there we had an increase 
in production and the prices have not come back. For the man in 
these areas producing milk for processing into butter or cheese, prices 
have not come back to where they were in March or at the time when 
the drop from 90 to 75 percent was put into effect. 

I only say this for the purpose of keeping our eye on the beam so 
as not to lose sight of some of these factors. It is an easy matter 
to say it is all being corrected but when you get to the underlying 
factors you find the actual situation quite different. 

Mr. Rau. Senator, I appreciate a little of the problem in Minnesota 
because previous to the time I returned to northwest Kansas where 
I farmed before I went to the service, I worked in northeast Iowa, 
which is similar to a great deal of Minnesota, but I think there is one 
thing that times have changed. We need to recognize the fact that 
we priced ourselves out of a butter market through the years. We 
educated or we encouraged people to eat oleomargarine because of 
the bad publicity, high price, et cetera, and buttermen, the man that 
produces dairy products for strictly butter market lost something he 
probably never will regain. So it seems to me that a certain amount 
of shift at least needs to be made in that field. 

I know that in northwest Kansas we used to milk cows, some people 
still get a little income from that. It is very small but percentage- 
wise it sometimes amounts to almost enough to create a surplus that 
is price-depressing. I don’t think we can take all the credit for or 
lay all the credit to dropping supports to the better situation for fluid- 
milk producers either. 

Another example of not exactly flexing price supports, but about 
a year ago some poultry producers went to Washington and wanted 
Secretary Benson to support eggs. He refused to do so, or didn’t 
have the authority to do so. Today the price of eggs is approximately 
twice what they were last year. I will admit it is easier to shift pro- 
duction in poultry than it is in beef cattle and hogs but what I want 
to bring out here is that the little experience we have had with flexible 
price supports I think has been at least not bad. We have raised our 
surpluses by rigid supports and here is a point no one has brought 
out yet. ; ’ 

Some of these surpluses are grown by people who otherwise wouldn’t 
farm were not the incentives so high and on land that was brought 
into production in other areas which people in Kansas are not too 
familiar with, poorly drained land, tilled and brought into production, 
reclaimed land in the West, and sometimes it was only 2 percent. but 
it was enough to create a surplus and sometimes it doesn’t take much 
surplus to drop the price quite a bit. 

I think that in all fairness to the law that is now on the books we 
should give it a fair trial. I don’t think it is a cure-all specifically 
for wheat. There are a few things I would like to see put into the law 
to correct some of the evils that there are now. Higher grain stand- 
ards would be one thing for a good quality product. We have toler- 
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ances for mixtures and so forth that simply shouldn’t be. There 
ought to be a pure, much purer quality for grade No. 1 wheat, for 
example. 

Another thing that I think the long range, as one gentleman men- 
tioned, should be more than 20 cents a bushel for high-quality milling 
wheat. Another angle is foreign trade and using the importing coun- 
tries’ shipping to transport those products would be a great help. 

Another one that I don’t think anyone mentioned is encouraging 
farm storage by more differential between the farm storage payment 
and the warehouse payment. 

At the present time total handling charge of storage amounts to 
about 23 cents a bushel for warehouse storage and about 14 cents for 
farm storage. In our part of the State in the last 6 or 8 years we 
have seen a tremendous lot of large warehouses go up that pay them- 
selves off by Government storage in about 3% to 4 years, sometimes 
even less. That is a good real-estate investment for any man. I think 
if we encourage more farm storage we keep quality wheat from being 
contaminated and encourage farmers to keep that on the farm and 
keep it out of Government storage where it is a glut on the market. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

The Cuarmrman. Thank you. 

I am going to have to caution witnesses again. This is the fifth 
time I have done it. It is now 20 minutes to 6 and we have been 
sitting here almost 2 hours longer than we expected. We have a 
reporter here who has been working for about 9 hours. I am going 
to again ask witnesses, if they don’t have anything new, to just file 
their statements, please. As far as we are concerned, I can stay up 
to midnight, but we have to go to Oklahoma and start there at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


STATEMENT OF THELBERT CHILDERS, UNION STAR, KANS. 


Mr. Curpers. Mr. Chairman and fellow Senators; I am Thelbert 
Childers, from Union Star, Mo. I don’t represent anybody except 
my local community. I own and operate 572 acres of land and we 
have a wide diversification. We are strictly for 100 per cent of parity 
for that part that is consumed on the domestic market. 

Gentlemen, we are willing to give, if we produce more than that; 
we have talked it over and are willing to give it to the needy people 
of the world if it is necessary. We can survive on the domestic mar- 
kets and we are going to have to due to the fact that our world markets 
have so much foreign aid that they are self-sustaining. 

Now, about surpluses, that is one of the topics bypassed here this 
evening. We have had lots of war materials that were surpluses and 
I would call wheat and farm surpluses war casualties. I would like 
for the consumers to set the amount that we should keep in storage 
of all farm commodities. 

I think we should have reasonable reserves but I would want the 
consumers to be satisfied. I would expect the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to move wheat, to buy new-crop wheat and move old, I 
mean, resolving whatever they bought, nothing would get old. That 
is one place our commodity credit, it is a great institution and we don’t 
want to lose it but we need to control that. 

The Coarrman. Where would you control it? 
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Mr. Cuiprers. We would take his wheat, the new wheat, I am 
talking about the part we would consume in this country, our domes- 
tic needs. I would have a hundred percent of parity for that. 

Now, where I would role that to, 1 would change it each year on 
wheat, use that as, that is what we have studied mostly this evening. 
I have raised wheat and helped my father thresh when I was a small 
boy. That needs to be moved into channels of trade and new wheat 
replacing it so that we will not have old wheat like is being stored 
up. I came by a mill where 25 million bushels stored at St. Joseph, 
Mo., deteriorating. ‘They say it is not fit for human consumption.. I 
would like to see you gentlemen here write a bill that we could dispose 
of enough down to what we call reasonable reserves and take off from 
there. 

If we had to give it away to the farmers for feed, that would be 
all right. Now, I heard a lot of people say put it into feed channels. 
The price of feed controls the price of hogs and the price of cattle on 
the average. I am for strict rigid controls for corn, I have complied 
with corn acreage and with every control all the time on my farm. 
I know a lot haven’t but I am strong for rigid acreage control. I am 
strong for cross compliance. And the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will not be responsible for only the part that is for domestic 
needs. The rest of it, if there is any value it will seek the world level. 

I wouldn’t call it a two-price system, I would call the second one 
very flexible, whatever we could get. You fellows have been kind 
to us this evening and we have got our backs to the wall. Sunday 
morning I went to get the Sunday paper. Three years ago there were 
15 in the bundle. I wanted to know how many there were in the bun- 
dle now. There were five. We are in a pinch. When my neighbors 
are getting along I am getting along. My farm is not paying. We 
want a hundred percent of parity for that part that is consumed in 
America and if we have to we will give the rest away. 

Now, as far as markets are concerned 

The CuHamman. Who is going to do the giving, the farmers? 

Mr. Cuixpers. This is a war casualty, as I stated earlier. 

The Cuarmman. What I am talking about is future production. 

Mr. Cutivers. Who is going to? The Government will not loan a 
cent on the farm products in excess for domestic needs. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but you say that there would 
be some giving of theexcess. . 

Mr. Cuipers. The farmers will give that. 

The Cuatrrman. You might but others may not. 

Mr. Curupers. If it is written in the law where will they go with it? 

The Cuatrman. Is that all you have? 

Mr. Curupers. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF D. G. IDLER, KIRK, COLO. 


Mr. Ipter. I am David Idler. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anything new to offer, Mr. Idler? 
Mr. Inter. It is a little different. 

The Cuatrman. I hope it is. I am not joking about this. 

Mr. Inter. I have a little, a short statement. 

The Cuatrman. All right, let’s see if it is new. 
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Mr. Ipter. I am David Idler, from Yuma County, Colo. I was 
born on a farm there and have put in my 46 years ona farm. I would 
like to point out to you some of the things that have happened in our 
area because of the rigid price support on the basic crops, grown in our 
area and supported by the Department of Agriculture. 

Twenty-seven percent of the farmers’ income in Colorado comes 
from supported crops. The other 73 percent is from nonsupported 
commodities or crops. 

By restricting areas to be planted into the supported crops of the 
area, the farmers are planting their diverted acres into crops that 
are not restricted in that area but are supported in another area and 
in turn it is not cutting down on the overall production. Restricting 
production without cross compliance results in the shifting of pro- 


duction to other areas. 


Also by the shifting of crops the farmers have to have additional 
machinery to plant, cultivate, and harvest the shifted crop, which is an 
added expense and in turn their net income is less instead of more be- 
cause it is not an efficient operation. Also, it is not cutting down on 
the overall production. 

There has been a lot of our marginal land, land that is not suitable 
for farming in our area, plowed up and planted into rigid price sup- 
ported crops. It is not a profitable operation to farm marginal land 
but it helps to pile up the surpluses. 

High guaranteed profitable prices on the basic crops encourage their 
planting, reduce their consumption, increase the use of substitutes, 
lower the exports, and cost the American citizens plenty, and it is my 
opinion that it does not help the family-sized farmer, because they are 
farming for rigid price supported crops instead of following a sound 
land-use program. 

In other words, cross compliance with no restrictions on what you 
plant, but the land that is farmed. 

Senator Youne. What do you farm? 

Mr. Inter. I run cattle, I dryland farm and I irrigate a little. 
Senator Youne. Mostly cattle production ? 

Mr. Ipuer. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Any dairying? 

Mr. Inter. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Steeples? 


STATEMENT OF W. W. STEEPLES, PALCO, KANS. 


Mr. Sreeptes. I am Wallace Steeples from Brooks County, Kans. 
I think you gentlemen are kind to us to give us this opportunity and 
I think you must be very happy because most of your problems have 
been solved this afternoon. You can go back to Washington with the 
weight off your shoulders. 

I would like to call your attention to a statement made earlier in this 
hearing regarding 100 percent parity on most everything a farmer 
produces. I would like to say that strict controls mean more power 
for Government and that means loss of independence. I would like 
to congratulate the Senator for his question he asked: “Do you think 
the Government would get this kind of money?” May I suggest you 
go back to Washington and ask this question over and over again 
before the Congress 
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Government cannot possibly underwrite success for every individual 
in every line of business. I think farmers here are convinced in their 
own minds that the principal motive of Government should be to give 
the greatest possible chance for success with the least possible inter- 
ference from Government. 

I think the American farmer is capable to a great extent of working 
out many of his own problems and I will take no more of your time. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youne. What kind of farmer are you? 

Mr. Srerrces. I am a small farmer of wheat and cattle. 

Senator Youne. Where? 

Mr. Steertes. In Brooks County, Kans., dryland area. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. 

Richard Roemer. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD ROEMER, GRAINFIELD, KANS. 


Mr. Roemer. My name is Richard Roemer of Grainfield, Kans. 1 
only have one pein to bring out and that is the cattle situation. I 
think that the Goverment should keep out of the cattle program until 
it is necessary and at the present time I do not think it is necessary that 
the Government get into any kind of cattle program. 

I think the cattlemen are making out at the present time and unless 
some drastic change comes up I don’t think you should get in any 
cattle program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Roemer’s prepared statement follows :) 


Thank you for the privilege of meeting with you here in the Wheat Belt of 
the Great Plains area. 

My problem is the wheat program and acreage allotments is the main issue. 
In 1953 my allotted acres were 36 percent, in 1954, 35 percent, in 1955 (this 
year) my allotted acres are 33 percent or (broken down in acres) 52 acres 
on 160 acres (there are others lower). Gentlemen, under this setup that isn’t 
even a good summer fallow practice nor conservation program, which I have 
tried to follow since farming. 

We, who have foltowed the conservation program and summer fallow prac- 
tice, have been penalized most by this wheat-allotment program. 

I feel that it will not be more than justified that we, of the summer fallow 
area, be given at least a 50 percent acreage allotment and I’m sure that this 
would help reduce the dust-storm problem. We know that there are farmers 
of other parts that are seeding over 80 percent and do not care to seed that 
percent. 

Also, I believe a quality wheat program will automatically take care of the 
surplus wheat in due time. 

High price supports will not take care of our surplus problem, it will only 
increase our surplus, unless we produce a quality wheat that the millers and 
foreign markets are asking for. Good wheat is a product most used by the 
people of the world. Poor quality wheat is a product best used for livestock 
production and should be taken from Government storage and should be fed 
accordingly where it is found to be of that quality. 

As to the cattle situation, let’s keep it out of the Government program. But 
let’s be ready for a floor and program in case of a sudden disaster that might 
ruin the Nation’s meat supply. 

I believe a ceiling price on farm machinery may be necessary if the farm 
price squeeze gets any worse. 

We of the Great Plains area know that there are many problems and feel 
that you are trying to do your best. Thank you for being able to appear on 
this committee. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL J. HILL, GREELEY, COLO. 


Mr. Hitt. Iam Russell J. Hill, Greeley, Colo. I farm a small irri- 
gated farm of 50 acres, manage 160 additional acres, land is irrigated 
or partially so. 

My prepared speech dealt with a major premise that most of our 
problems were caused by surpluses and you asked for the answers 
and we have tried in our thinking to get answers for that. This is 
only a partial opinion because we haven’t thought it through care- 
fully, but here is the best we have thought of so far. 

First, any agricultural program designed to reduce surpluses and 
bring supplies into effective demand must develop mandatory con- 
trols on a national level and cover all basic supported crops at least. 
This authority by congressional action is vested in the Office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

More than discretionary authority in enforcement of cross-com- 
pliance provisions of the present law may be needed to control 
surpluses. : 

I offer a suggestion, a plan, as applied to wheat. I think the com- 
modity has been well discussed today. 

First, national acreage needed to supply our needs determined each 
year by the Secretary of Agriculture, establish national allotments 
sroken down by States, counties, and individual farms. 

Second, national marketing quotas established by the same process 
as acreage allotments. 

Third, overplanting of allotments, allotted acres would not be penal- 
ized financially but wheat produced in excess of restricted quota must 
be stored on farms and not allowed to be sold or stored in Govern- 
ment storage. That excess wheat could be sold the next year in event 
of drought to fill his restricted marketing quota on acreage allotment. 

Fourth, withdrawing excessive acres from production under long- 
time lease, paying rental on that acreage, crops grown used for soil- 
building purposes only. 

The advantages of this plan are it gives more freedom to the indi- 
vidual farmers in managing their own business, it creates good will 
and desire to cooperate for the common good without penalties, the 
farmer operates within his own marketing quota to finance his own 
needs. 

Third, it discourages overproduction in that the farmer must pro- 
vide his own storage on the farm. 

Fourth, it is in the interest of better government to fix maximum! 
responsibility for decisions in the individual farmer with the greatest 
freedom in choice possible, rather than concentrating more power in 
the Federal Government. Motivated by his own best self-interest 
and by that of his fellow farmers, think what our American farmers 
could do in helping this Senate Agriculture Committee and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in improving our farm markets, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Hill’s prepared statement follows :) 


Our expansion of crops due to high-fixed wartime prices extended into a period ° 
of peace is one big cause of our present trouble. Too high a price for wheat 
caused 2 million acres of Colorado rangeland to be plowed up. Now we are 
trying to keep these soils from blowing away until we can get them back into 
grass. A rotation of winter wheat, grain sorghums, summer fallow, followed 
by wheat or range grasses is being tried to help this situation. It is a program 
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to reduce wheat surpluses, expand feed crops, control wind erosion and get 
-vinal lands back into grass. » 

ie Cebataea above export and domestic demand piles up in wheat, corn, sugar, 
rice, cotton, pork, and fats to depress farm income. Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owns $7 billion in farm surplus. Borrowing authority of CCC was extended 
by the last Congress from $10 billion to $12 billion. With surpluses nearly 
equaling the income of all farmers in the United States, we do have a surplus 
disposal problem. No general farm price improvement can be expected as long 
as this trend continues. 

m tt dows little good to assure farmers “we have no real surplus,” or that by 
1962 population growth will catch up with present rate of production, or that 
Government expenditures for airplanes cost so much more we can afford this 
much for agriculture, or that a long-continued drought, or that a possible war 
will wipe out this surplus. Farmers want to know how to earn adequate incomes 

fore 1962. 

Seles improvement for farm products is a major consideration in strengthen- 
ing farm income. Alert farmers are farming more acres, more intensively try- 
ing to lower their unit costs and increase their labor incomes. In a drought 
vear cabbage brings the grower $30 per ton and onions bring $2 per hundred 
pounds. A reduced supply brings a higher price. Potato growers with marketing 
agreements divert undergrade spuds to livestock feeding and get some price 
improvement. Producers of beef and poultry scored gains in consumer prefer- 
ence in our markets. 

How to reduce production to our demand is our problem. Most farmers I have 
interviewed feel that continued high, fixed prices on Government-supported crops 
build up surplus problems and add to our price declines. Few want to take off 
all supports, fearing the sudden adjustment might be too severe. Others think 
our Government encouraged overexpansion of farm production and, therefore, 
it should lead in any program designed to adjust supplies to demand. So far, 
most opinions favor the diverted acres, soil fertility bank or percentage of output 
cutback as a method of reducing surpluses. How to pay farmers for reducing 
production in surplus is the difficult question to answer. It seems more logical 
to save the farmer’s cost and land fertility on crops not now needed than to 
buy up the surplus after it is harvested. A cost of 500 million or a billion 
dollars for diversion may prove cheaper than 2% to 8 billion yearly increase in 
stored products, which may be dumped later at half price. With this method 
enough product could be withheld from the market so that some of the stored 
surplus would move into trade channels. These sales in turn could be used to 
help finance the product diversion program, or repay loans when less storing 
is needed. 

Frankly, I think the trend of agricultural policy toward expanding farm 
surpluses needs to be reversed. A farm population deprived of profit oppor- 
tunities by the weight of burdensome surpluses which hold down farm prices, 
can lose its economic freedom. The next step after rigid price supports is rigid 
allotments of acreages or total product, the allocation of markets, and Govern- 
ment distribution of the right to produce. Most desirable goals can be achieved 
under our present flexible pricing program if it is given a chance to operate in 
1956 and later. Surpluses accumulated over many years cannot be absorbed 
overnight. Prejudging the present program without a fair trial by urging 


immediate return to fixed supports at 90 percent of parity appeals more to 
prejudice of voters than to their sound thinking. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. GOODIER, WILD HORSE, COLO. 


Mr. Gooprer. My name is John A. Goodier from Colorado. I am 
engaged in ranching on a 1,280-acre ranch and raise hay. Practically 
everything I had to say has been pretty well covered, but I wanted 
to go into this Government lease on surplus land a little bit. 

I think it is regarding this Government leasing of cropland I feel 
it is fair to reason that where the Government has contributed to our 
burdensome surpluses through supports in the years prior to now—I 
might say in there I had flexible and rigid and the like but that has 


been covered thoroughly today, but the supports caused the surplus 
In my reasoning. 
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It would be reasonable to suggest that the Government could insti- 
tute a cropland lease system whereby payments could be made to the 
farmers in return for removal of a percentage of their croplands from 
cultivation for a period of, say, 5 years or until more land is needed 
in cultivation after extreme surpluses have disappeared. Out in my 
country, southeastern Colorado, there is perhaps as much as 25 patagint 
of the land in wheat farming sequences that is unsuitable for profitable 
cultivation even in normal years, but which have been plow<d up 
and cropped by farmers anxious to take advantage of the high rd 
ports during the years following the start of the Korean war. 

Senator Turn. I would like to ask a question at this point for the 
reason that I introduced a bill this last session that has as its objective 
taking some of this submarginal or arid land out of production or 
out of cropping because of the hazard it is from the standpoint of 
wind erosion with dust-blowing. 

Now, the reason I wanted to ask you this question was simply this: 
Is there a possibility of getting that land back into grass unless the 
Federal Government assists ? 

Mr. Goopter. I will go down a little further and give my thought. 

Senator Tuyr. When they plowed up that land, in many cases 
there was a specific request on the part of the Government to get that 
land into production because we did not have enough grain ‘hecause 
we couldn’t get enough alcohol which is used in processi*:g syrithetic 
rubber, and because we were scraping the barrel in our attempt to get 
enough grain to meet the war needs. So I was curit us to know 
whether you were going to cover the question and that wa: why I 
interrupted you. 

Mr. Gooptrer. I will state at this time, Senator, th ti the tvpe of tand 
I have reference to is pretty much adobe base. I) ,ore it was broken 
up there would be 10 square feet fairly well sodde:, over and 3 square 
feet an adobe patch that nothing did grow on. 

Senator Ture. Does that land produce good wheat ? 

Mr. Gooprer. No. I can give you a specific exampie. In 1948 
there were 1,200 acres broken up in one patch on the border of 
Cheyenne and Lincoln, 140 miles east of Denver. Th+re never was 
a spear of wheat that could even be grown on that Ia’. i and it has 
been abandoned because it was a bankrupting prepe-1':on for the 
corporation farmer. 

Mr. Snyper. Should the Government rent that lan? 

Mr. Gooprer. I think the Government should lease land from the 
operators still existing. 

Senator Ture. Do they plow it annually ? 

Mr. Gooprer. That particular piece of. land gave me the tv ° that 
during that 5-year period of Government lease that that ground be 
untouched, let nature restore it to the native grasses which it is doi... 
on these 1,200 acres. 

Senator Ture. Is there a danger if that is not done that the lands 
would be a source of duststorms that would threaten other lands? 

Mr. Gooprer. The danger lies in the fields that are being operated, 
not in the fields that are idle. 

Senator Tire. In other words, if you have 1,200 acres that has no 
vegetation and is permitted to drift as sand, with one shifting wind 
and another, it can cut out lands lying adjacent. 
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Mr. Goopier. Just the opposite. This 1,200 acres that I am refer- 
ring to—and there are other places like it, I own some of it myself, 
similar to it—it blew a little the first year. We did get enough mois- 
ture to create a weed float on it. 

Senator Ture. That is different. I thought it was lying wide open 
to shifting sands. 

Mr. Gooprer. No. That is why I want it written up, I don’t know 
whether it will work on a national scale. I am interested in the ground 
I know. If that ground is left untouched through a period of 5 years 
it will not be a blow hazard for anybody. That has been gone through 
up there in the ’thirties. 

Senator Ture. Will it go back to native weeds? 

Mr. Gooprer. The first year it gets a weed cover with rain. This 
year we had absolutely no moisture and even our prarie lands that 
was never plowed is blowing. It will go back to weed cover the first 
year and native grass will come in and in about 5 years it is covered 
enough to protect it from a blow condition, but it takes longer to get 
back to the quality it had before plowing. 

Senator Tuyr. The Government must initiate a program of some 
kind or you will not have a voluntary idleness of the land. 

Mr. Gooprer. The majority of farming there is done by nonresident 
farmers. The Baughman Corp. owns a good portion, almost a half 
of Cheyenne County, and it is farmed by land leasers. They are hon- 
est boys and I have no quarrel with the Baughman idea out there. 
But in order to induce them to retire some of this land from cultiva- 
tion there must be a long-term agreement drawn up. They are not 
going to voluntarily do it. 

Senator Young. During what years was the soil breaking? 

Mr. Gooprer. It started in 1948 and carried through until 1951. 
There hasn’t been much breaking up since 1951 but it is all being 
stirred up by chiseling practices to keep it from blowing and every 
time it is touched it blows a little worse. 

Senator Youne. When was most of it put into production? 

Mr. Goopter. From 1948 to 1951 and they have tried a summer fal- 
low sequence on it since then. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean it was not in production during World 
War II? 

Mr. Gooprer. No, it was not. 

Senator Ture. It came in in the Korean war? 

Mr. Gooprer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Any explanation of why it came in so late? 

Mr. Goopter. The only explanation I can give is that speculators 
bought most of that land that came in thinking through the supports 
they might be able to make a little money and help the United States 
Government out through income tax. I don’t criticize them for com- 
ing in. It looked like an opportunity for investment that would pay 
dividends but it has had a very, very bad effect on the country as a 
whole up there. 

Senator Younc. Those were years of good rainfall in that area? 

Mr. Gooprer. Yes, the last year of good rainfall was 1950, but those 
fields that I think should be retired never raised good wheat in the 
good years. They had 1949 and 1950 that were good years and wheat 
is a crop that generally produces its best in that country on the sod 
year, the year it is broken up. 
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Senator Tuyr. How was that dealt with after you brought back 
the acreage control on wheat? Did that figure into a county base 
as well as State base ? 

Mr. Gooprer. I am not too familiar with the working of it, not 
being a wheat farmer, but I understood it is broken down into a county 
base and allocated out as an individual unit. , 

Just one more request I want to make before I leave. We have tried 
and tried out there to control the wind and God has failed to con- 
trol it. When you gentlemen get back to Washington please control 
the wind. : 

The Cuarrman. We wouldn’t be in the Senate if we could do that. 

Thank you. 

(Statement filed by John A. Goodier, Wild Horse, Colo. :) 


In view of the surpluses of wheat and other crops which have been built up 
under the high rigid, or 90 percent parity supports, I am of the opinion texible 
supports and some type of soil bank or Government lease of excessive acres of 
cropland is essential to the ultimate improvement of our general agricultural 
situation. 

Regardless Government leasing of cropland, I feel it is only fair to reason that 
where the Government has contributed to our burdensome surpluses through the 
high rigid or 90 percent parity supports in the years prior to 1955, it would be 
reasonable to suggest that the Government could institute a cropland lease system 
whereby payments could be made to farmers in return for a removal of a per- 
centage of their croplands from cultivation for a period of let us say, 5 years or 
until more land is needed in cultivation after extreme surpluses have disappeared. 
Out here in my country, southeastern Colorado, there is perhaps as much as 25 
percent of the land in a wheat farming sequence that is unsuitable for profitable 
cultivation even in normal years, but which has been plowed up and cropped by 
farmers anxious to take advantage of the high supports on wheat during the 
years following the start of the Korean war. 

A twofold purpose could be achieved by a lease agreement set-up. Control of 
surplus production and control of wind erosion. The large blocks of ground that 
are summer fallowed and planted to wheat have been blowing away the last 
couple of years, and are blowing worse than ever this fall destroying our land and 
menacing the very health of the people and livestock in the area. If about one- 
fourth of these fields could be leased to the Government for a 5-year period, and 
during that period, permitted to grow back to natural vegetation, these vast 
2,000- and 3,000-acre, and even larger, fields might not get up and blow in the furi- 
ous, relentless way they are under existing conditions. 

Surpluses built up fast during the period of high rigid supports. I believe the 
flexible price system, if given a little time, will prove itself tous. Flexibility gives 
a leeway to adjust to current conditions. Rigidity, binding to a high goal, en- 
couraged a greedy desire to raise all we could despite controls. 

In setting up an agricultural program for another year, great consideration 
should be given to quality in the various crops, rather than to quantity. Any type 
of support prices should be such as to permit only the highest grade crop eligibility 
to the top support. As quality decreases, so should the payment received through 
supports. 

We should be ever watchful of our Government’s ability to keep built up a 
healthy confidence in our commodities on the part of our foreign markets. Our 
products are high quality and as such they should be known throughout the world. 
We should always in the future avoid the exporting of any adulterated commodity. 
There have been cases in the past of dumping poor-quality products on a foreign 
buyer. This should never happen again and our policies in selling should be above 
reproach, so we can build up and hold the maximum confidence in us on the part 
of our prospective foreign buyers. 

Hoping the immediate future brings forth improved conditions in all branches 
of our vast agricultural enterprises and thanking you for the time and attention 


allowed me at this hearing. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Vickers. 
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STATEMENT OF C. N. VICKERS, LAMAR, COLO. 


Mr. Vickers. I am C. N. Vickers, of Lamar, Colo. I operate with 
my son 580 acres of irr al land. 

‘For the record could I correct the condiiton that arose when Glenn 
Drosselmeyer was testifying regarding his crop insurance ! 

The CHarrmMan. I don’t ‘think that is of much importance to the 
committee. 

My. Vickers. Well, he asked me if I would. 

The CHAIRMAN. He asked you ? 

Mr. Vicxers. He asked if we could have the record corrected. 

The Cuarrman. Surely. What do you want to correct? 

Mr. Vickers. The understanding was he had crop insurance on the 
full 1,700 acres and harvested 640. His crop insurace was on the 640 
acres only. 

The Cuatrrman. Which 640? 

Mr. Vickers. The 640 that he harvested, on his allotted acres. 

The Cuarrman. The record will be so cor rected. 

Mr. Vickers. I don’t have anything in my prepared statement that 
hasn’t been presented. I would like to bring up one point that is not 
in my prepare statement that is new dealing with the surplus com- 
modities. I think you mentioned it this morning. 

It came to my attention first in News Week, the matter of a way of 
disposing of our surplus commodities. That would be instead of 
producing the entire crop for 1 year, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would take from storage that portion of the crop that would be the 
normal production for that farm, sell it back to the producer and then 
the producer would disposed of that at whatever market he could 
dispose of it. 

The CuHarrman. You would use the surplus in that way. We have 
had that suggestion made several times. 

Mr. Vickers. It was mentioned this morning. It had not been men- 
tioned and I thought it should be on the record. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Vickers’ prepared statement follows:) 

I have been disturbed by reports on the radio and through the press that 
the Senate Agricultural Committee is considering following the action of the 
House of Representatives to return to a program of rigid price supports, replac- 
ing the program of variable supports. 

In my opinion, any national policy for agriculture should have the following 
objectives: 

1. Seeks high net income for the farmer without interference with his 
freedom of opportunity. 

2. Creates rural living on a standard equal to that found in other segments 
of our economy, which would encourage the building of prosperous rural 
communities. 

3. Encourages world trade and unhampered flow of commodities in a free 
world market. 

I believe that a return to rigid high supports will not gain the above objectives. 

It is my opinion that price supports alone are not the complete answer to 
the economic conditions facing the American farmer today. However, if legis- 
lation along the lines of supporting prices through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is to be continued, a system of variable supports that encourages pro- 
ducers to bring quantity and quality of production into line with demand is more 
sound as a permanent and peacetime agricultural policy than is one of rigid 
high supports. 

High rigid supports, which in my opinion, were continued too long following 
the Korean conflict, have been largely responsible for the situation agriculture 
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finds itself in today; namely, that of tremendous surpluses—surpluses which 
compel production control programs which on the record have failed to bring 
supply in line with demand. They also encourage the production of inferior 
and unwanted quality of product in many commodities. 

As long as prices for agricultural products in the United States are supported 
so far above world markets, I fail to see how these surpluses can be liquidated. 
It would seem advisable to explore further the possibilities of disposing of these 
surpluses under Public Law 480 through enlargement of that program. The 
law could be strengthened by eliminating legislation requiring a portion of ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities sold under this program be shipped in Ameri- 
can boats. Why should agricultural producers be required to subsidize the 
merchant marine? If the merchant marine needs to be subsidized in the in- 
terests of national defense, why not do so directly instead of indirectly, and 
at the expense of the American farmer? Why not appropriate funds to reim- 
burse shipping—then, charge these appropriations to the merchant marine 
instead of agriculture, as is now the case? 

As I understand from various reports, exports of agricultural products in the 
1955 fiscal year have amounted to $3.2 billion dollars—an increase of 11 percent 
over the previous year. I assume this figure included the sale of $468.8 million 
of surplus goods moved under Public Law 480 to June 30, 1955. The National 
Farm and Home Hour reported Saturday, November 4, that these exports now 
are running 20 percent above last year; exports were up on all products except 
cotton. No doubt, a large percentage of this increase is due to Public Law 480. 
If, through the elimination of the Cargo Preference Act, exports of agricultural 
products can be further expanded, there will be less need for supports on agri- 
cultural products; and once these surpluses are disposed of, the need for sup- 
ports at any level would be reduced. 

I have read that we are producing 15 percent more than the domestic market 
will absorb at a reasonable price. I wish to refer the committee to, and believe 
they should consider seriously the statements made by the editor of the Farm 
Journal (October issue, p. 230) entitled “Is This Fair, Mr. Dulles?” I quote in 
part: 

“Because of the farm-support laws, our products have been priced beyond the 
reach of many foreign prospects; and the State Department says, ‘Don’t be com- 
petitive.’ Because the administration backs the State Department view, Secre- 
tary Benson in Europe lately has had to go around saying, ‘We won’t dump.’ 

“Meanwhile, in many instances with American aid, other countries have 
learned to produce for the very customers who, because of our high prices, will 
no longer buy from United States farmers. Some of these markets are irre- 
coverably lost. 

“So our foreign sales fall off, prices go down, while surpluses accumulate, 
acreage restrictions increase, and storage costs taxpayers a million dollars a 
day. Acres are diverted to soybeans, potatoes, oats, and other crops which, in 
turn, fall in price. Now overhanging the market is six times as much wheat as 
normal, three times as much cotton, and twice as much corn, while other prod- 
ucts, too, pile up. 

“When government kept its awkward hands out of business, Americans were 
able to trade and sell things almost anywhere. They could do so yet, if they 
were free to try. 

Government is a mighty poor sales agent for American farmers. Even if all 
departments worked together, it would do the job badly. When, as now, the 
powerful State Department throws its weight against the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, agriculture gets the worst of the deal. 

“After paying their share of high taxes for foreign aid, farmers should not 
also be expected to suffer from low prices, plus the penalties of a highly imper- 
fect farm program.” 

This editorial strengthens my belief that there is a need for examination of 
our exports sales policies before going to a policy of Government price fixing 
of agricultural products. 

We must do 1 of 2 things to absorb the 15 percent overproduction and tre- 
mendous surpluses previously accumulated. Either we must sell our products 
to other countries at competitive prices, or cut our production at home. Many 
claims and counterclaims have been made regarding variable versus rigid sup- 
ports. With the excessive supplies now held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, how can any system be expected to get results? I believe every effort must 
be made to increase our sales abroad. Also, any future policy must require 
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higher standards of quality products be offered on the world market. Farm 
prices will depend more on what our Government does to expand world trade 
yore 8 than any action to support prices domestically at any stated percentage 
of parity. 

If we are producing 15 percent more than is needed domestically, and if we 
have lost 30 percent of our export markets since 1951, then a return to rigid 
supports can result only in Government-administered prices. The question then 
is, Are we going to adopt a policy of Government-administered prices, or are we 
to have legislation on farm policies that will permit the pricemaking forces of a 
free-enterprise market to operate? 

It is a simple decision of Government price fixing or a free market. I believe 
in the long run a free market will insure for the American farmer objective 
No. 1, namely, a larger net income without interference of freedom of oppor- 
tunity. 

The policy of rigid price fixing, intended as it is to give farmers a so-called 
fair price, can lead to placing agricultural producers in a position where the 
fair price would be the ceiling price ; and prevent prices from rising higher during 
periods of short crops when higher prices are needed to offset lower yields. 

Another point to be considered is that of mounting costs of things farmers 
have to buy. Recently we rented additional land, creating the need for a new 
tractor. Our implement dealer priced this tractor to us around $3,600, stating 
that we had better take the tractor at that time as there was to be a 7 percent 
increase in tractor prices in the near future. Our income has dropped in the 
past year. This, coupled with drought conditions the last 2 years, has pointed 
up the tremendous increase in cost of operating a farm. An examination is due 
of the legislation which set the minimum wage law at $1 per hour before deciding 
that the only answer to the farm problem is administered price fixing. I am 
not opposed to labor receiving good wages, but it looks as though the only sound 
way to increase wages further should come from lowering costs of production, 
so the price of farm machinery and other costs to farmers will not have to be 
raised further. 

Finally, I would like to make the following points to be considered for inclu- 
sion in any farm program if it is to be based on the present premise of parity 
and acreage controls: 

1. Write into the law a section requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to call 
for a vote on acreage controls before supplies get out of hand. 

2. It would seem reasonable to me that when the producers of one commodity 
vote to restrict production and ask for supports, they should not be permitted 
(as they can do at the present time) to plant the acreage taken out of that par- 
ticular crop to any other crop. It is unrealistic to expect a program where no 
resources are retired from production to solve the surplus problem. 

3. The proposed methods of assisting farmers to adjust production to demand 
by establishing a soil-conservation program, wherein producers would be reim- 
bursed for loss of income on acreage taken out of production, has much better 
possibilities of bringing production into line with demand than by a system of 
high price supports. 


The Cuarman. Mr. Arvid Mattson. 
STATEMENT OF ARVID MATTSON, INMAN, KANS. 


Mr. Matrson. I am Arvid Mattson, farmer from Inman, Kans. 
I believe that when the sliding-scale flexible price-support plan was 
steamrollered through Congress it was one of the most cruel and 
unfair measures ever to be imposed against the American farmer. 

What crime had we done that we should be forced into a position 
of second-class citizenship by saying that we should only have 75 
percent of parity ? 

The losses sustained by farmers as a result of the sliding scale imme- 
diately found their way into the pockets of processors, whose profits 
increased very substantially as a result, together with certain proces- 
sors who had done very well financially before, had no need of such 
a windfall. Consumers were left out almost entirely as far as any 
reduction in the price of food trickling down to them. 
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I think the sliding-scale flexible-support plan should be repealed 
before it can do any more damage. 

Supports at 90 percent of parity on basic commodities should be 
restored immediately, supports on dairy products should be increased 
substantially, supports on feed grains should be restored at least to 
former levels. 

_ The restoration of supports at 90 percent of parity would be a step 
in the right direction. Ti ley are an absolute minimum action if family- 
type farm and the farm family are to be preserved. 

armers should have equality of opportunity with other groups in 
our economy. Therefore, farmers are entitled to full parity. Full 
parity is 100 percent of parity. Since farmers comprise about 13 
percent of the population, farmers should receive 13 percent of the 
net income in the Nation. The parity formula should be revised so 
as to give farmers the same percentage of national income as his per- 
centage of the population of the Nation. 

Transitional or so-called modernized parity should be discarded. 
Since modernized parity is based partially on the average market 

rice of a commodity during a preceding 10-year period, each year 
ropping a year and adding a new one, the ultimate result of such 
a formula would be that it would end at zero percent of parity. 

Production payments should be placed on perishable products, such 
as livestock, eggs, and dairy products. Such a plan is now in effect 
on wool. 

The purpose of price supports and production payments should be 
to encourage family-type farming. Therefore, they should be limited 
to $15,000 or $20,000 gross value, that is, product plus payment, per 
farm. Payments may be graduated above this point, not to exceed 
$30,000 gross value per farm. 

Controls should be graduated to favor the family-type farm. There 
should be a minimum acreage large enough for a farm to make an 
adequate living, beyond which no further reduction should be made. 
Larger operators, who are the ones responsible for the surplus should 
be required to assume the greater reductions. 

I hope Congress will not enact a two-price plan on wheat. Such 
a measure would be just as bad as flexible supports, from the stand- 
point of family-size farmers. ny 3 

I thank you for the privilege of testifying before the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gooprer. I am afraid there might have been a little misunder- 
standing created a minute ago about the Baughman enterprises and 
their attitude toward retiring some of their land. I want the fact 
clarified that Mr. Baughman is willing to cooperate with the leasing 
back of some of this land. He does expect enough out of it to get a 
little monetary result but he is not fighting it. 

Senator Tuyr. What would that land normally rent for if it was 
rented to a man running livestock on it? 

Mr. Gooprer. Senator, that land out there for grazing purposes is 
worth not over $7.50 an acre. 

Senator Ture. In total cash value? 

Mr. Gooprer. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Ona rental basis what would it rent for? 
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Mr. Goopter. We have leased land for taxes plus probably 20 cents 
an acre. I have leased land at 45 cents an acre just recently that the 
tax on that particular land is in the neighborhood of 40 cents an acre. 

Senator Tuyg. You leased it for 45% 

Mr. Gooprer. Above taxes. 

Senator Torr. You are paying 5 cents above taxes? 

Mr. Gooprer. I paid taxes and 45. 

Senator Tuyr. The reason I asked these questions is I think some- 
thing will have to be done. It is a threatened dust bowl area. It is 
also adding, whenever you have a crop, to the surplus, and it takes 
away from a wheat area acres that normally should be allocated to a 
ee safe wheat-producing area 

Mr. Gooprer. You understand there are places up there that is 
good wheatland. It is these undesirable ty ahe flats I want to stress 
the point that that dust bow] is critical. It is a menace to human health 
and health of livestock. 

Senator Ture. One quarter section of land can ruin cropland, good 
cropland adjacent to it if the wind is right. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Richard Spence. Do you have anything new? 

Mr. Srence. This is in respect to planting legumes. 


STATEMENT OF E. RICHARD SPENCE, INMAN, KANS. 


Mr. Spence. I am Richard Spence and I live in Rice County. One 
problem we have had the last 3 years in legumes, you would have to 
establish a stand bfore you receive any payment and of course along 
with this we are required to get our soil analyzed and apply proper 
fertilizer, et cetera. 

There has been a discouraging proposition after 3 or 4 years and 
no payment. 

The Cuarrman. Is that in soil conservation ? 

Mr. Srence. Yes, sir. I don’t know that that is under your juris- 
diction. 

The Cuarrman. It comes before us but that is already in the law. 
It is just an administrative matter, I suppose. 

Senator Torr. What you are faced with is the uncertainty of get- 
ting a stand of either clover or alfalfa on this land? 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Senator Ture. You are faced with a hazard in trying to get it 
seeded down. You have a feeling that if you could get some sort of 
assistance, providing you pr oved » you made every effort to safeguard 
and assure a good stand of grass, that upon that proof you should 
get some assistance. 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Senator Torr. There are many areas in the United States where 
they are confronted with that very question, and that is why it is 
important for us to consider this because it is part of an overall 
sound farm practice or program. 

Mr. Spence. I thought possibly if there was some kind of incentive 
payment, working the ground or something. 

enator Tuyz. What could you do to that ground to make certain 
you would get a stand of grass? What are the safe practices to 
carry out ? 
64440—56—pt. 5——10 
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Mr. Spence. Possibilities of going to get wheat, but 9 times out of 
10 you will be over your acreage by the time you plant wheat. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you get a stand of grass with your wheat crop? 

Mr. Spence. We are not apt to. ; 

Senator Ture. Does fertilizer and lime, does summer fallowing 
help you? 

Mr. Spence. It would if it rains. 

Senator Ture. I know, but I am just trying to figure out what kind 
of practice could be initiated to make certain you get a catch of grass 
and get this land into a soil building practice rather than laying it idle. 

Mr. Spence. This all helps. According to our regulations now we 
oe required to get our soil analyzed first and apply what the analysis 
shows. 

Senator Tyr. What does it cost to get that soil analyzed? 

Mr. Spence. That is only a dollar, but then seven or eight or ten 
or fifteen dollars an acre for fertilizer, it gets expensive if you don’t 
get a stand and no payment. 

Senator Tuyr. That is more important than getting the soil 
analyzed, your seed and fertilizer, and then you don’t have anything 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. Spence. Yes. 

Senator Truyr. That would break the average fellow unless he had 


the means. 

Mr. Spence. One other thing: We have looked at this surplus from 
all logical points, somebody thought of the stupidity of throwing it 
away. Can’t give it away. How about dumping it into the ocean. 

The Cuarrman. That has been proposed. 


Thank you. 
(Mr. Spence’s prepared statement follows :) 


Being one of the younger farmers of today perhaps it would be better if I 
would try to testify as to the way I see the present situation among we younger 
farmers. Sometimes an analysis of the situation produces results that lead to 
the causes and remedies of the problems. Besides things point in the direction 
that some day we younger fellows will get older and maybe wiser and perhaps 
some day have important positions to fill. 

Now as I see it, we in our particular locality are in sort of a squeeze play 
proposition. It seems there are several factors that are involved. Of course 
the drought has played a part that is most severe to any community, then too 
we have had an acreage restriction on wheat which has hurt (my particular 
case allows me less than 40 percent of my cultivated land for wheat), and of 
course we have had a little trouble getting what appears to me to be a fair 
price for our commodities as compared to what we are paying for what we 
have to buy. 

Well this has put our net income in a bad way. In many cases we have lost 
money. Now many of us are being forced to find jobs and to do custom work 
so as to make ends meet, and when you have a family it seems there are some 
things you just cannot do without. It appears to me that when you get better 
than one-half of the younger farmers working at part-time jobs off of their farm 
that this is an unhealthy situation. In the first place they are our only hopes 
of good farmers in the future and in the second place the laboring men don’t 
want them taking their jobs any more than we want the laboring men to take 
on farms as a sideline occupation. 

Now I have been to several farmer-labor meetings and these fellows aren't 
nearly as bad as I had them figured out to be. In fact a big percentage of 
them are farm boys with no farm to farm on. These fellows realize if we 
farmers don’t have enough income they are going to suffer, because we are 
one of their biggest customers and they in return are one of our biggest 
customers. 

At present we are losing our incentive for planting soil-building crops. Of 
course we are to get paid, but only for acreage above our average acreage of 
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the crop for the past 3 years, and only after the application of the proper amount 
of fertilizer and only after we get a stand. Now after preparing the ground 
and planting 20 to 30 acres of alfalfa for 3 years in a row and not getting a 
stand or a payment either one starts to wonder if maybe he had better just 
summer fallow and raise more wheat next year. Perhaps we are due for a 
few changes in our conservation program. , 

It appears to me that we young family type farmers are in a tough situation, 
and if things don’t improve we are apt to be forced off of the farm. In fact 
it will take several years to replace our wornout machinery and get on a sound 
operating basis again. With this in mind I think we need to receive full parity 
on all commodities through production payments and limit the payment to any 
one farmer to the scale of a family-sized farm operation. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. ZIMMERMAN, BELLE PLAINE, KANS. 


Mr. ZimmerMAN. I am H. H. Zimmerman from Harmon Town- 
ship, Sumner County, and I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

You are out here because we are in difficulty. Income of agricul- 
ture is not up to parity. We constitute 13 percent of the population 
and receive 4 percent of national income. That is less than 31 percent 
of parity and not 82 percent, as reported. 

We would like to see you apply the same formula to your incomes, 
yet you raised your parity 50 percent. If you obtain full parity for 
income for agriculture we will gladly say you are worth it; but until 
then we are in doubt. 

On this bushelage allotment instead of an acreage allotment we 
wouldn’t be pushed to use fertilizer like we are now. In other words, 
if we had the bushelage allotment we could use more acres to produce 
the same bushels instead of trying to produce as many bushels as we 
possibly can on the limited acres. 

The other thing is to keep the cost down on this program, the top 
payment, there should be a definite top payment. Nobody should get 
rich out of taxes. 

On the loan it should be $25,000 and on direct payment it should be 
$5,000. I think the direct payment has a great deal of merit be- 
cause the things we have heard about are a burdensome surplus and 
pricing ourselves out of the markets. By direct payment we wouldn't 
price ourselves out of the markets, the surpluses would not build up, 
and the taxes needed would be compensated for because the pay- 
ment to farmers would be really a subsidy to consumers as well as to 
the farmer. That is my point. 

Thank you. 

(Mr. Zimmerman’s prepared statement follows :) 

Greetings from Harmon Township, Sumner County, Kans. Congratulations 
on coming here so that you may hear from us in person in regard to our busi- 
ness which is basic and fundamental to the welfare of our great Nation. Our 
economic status is such that we cannot come to Washington and if we did you 
would probably evade us or turn a deaf ear as you did to the cattle caravan 
which included some of my good neighbors. 

I am H. H. Zimmerman of Belle Plaine. I was born and raised on a farm; 
am a graduate of Kansas State College at Manhattan; taught 11 years in high 
schools, serving 5 years as administrator. Now at 63 I own and operate the 
240-acre poor upland farm on which I was born, and rent 50 acres. I have 
considerable native grass which is used for pasture and hay. I grow wheat, 
oats, barley, alfalfa and cattle. I have applied lime and rock phosphate to 
all of my cultivated land which is terraced as far as necessary and all is farmed 


on the contcur. I could not have done all of this without assistance, all of © 
which came from the Government of my great country. I understand our good 
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President has invested $280,000 in his farm on which he sustained an operat- 
ing loss of $25,000. My investment is about one-eighth as much and my loss 
proportional. I did not have any livestock given to me. 

You are out here because we are in difficulty. The income of agriculture is 
not up to parity. We constitute 13 percent of the population and receive 4 per- 
cent of the national income. That gentlemen, is less than 31 percent of parity 
and not 82 percent as the USDA reported. Senators would you please apply 
the same formula to your incomes and see what the parity ratio is? Yet you 
raised your parity 50 percent. If you obtain full parity of income for agricul- 
ture we will gladly say you are worth it; but until then we will be in doubt. 

If I have some friends at my home for a meal, should I give one a fourth of 
a pie and the other a twelfth just because that was the ratio of their incomes 
50 years ago? The comparative income of agriculture 50 years ago is no more 
just as a basis for parity of income. At that time the farmer’s income was for 
only part time employment for commercial production. Much of his time and 
acres were used in the production and maintenance of work stock, the source 
of power for commercial production. Full time is now given to commercial 
production because tractors, combines, trucks, etc., and the fuel for them are 
now produced by nonagricultural industries. This mechanization was neces- 
sary for America to survive and therefore, the problem caused thereby is a 
national responsibility and cannot be left at the doorstep of agriculture alone. 
If farmers were still or again using animals for power it would require at least 
25 million more work animals. It would take 150 million acres to feed them. 
Americans would be going hungry as people of other nations are that have not 
mechanized. What would happen to the steel industry, farm equipment com- 
panies, the petroleum and rubber industries, if animals were again used for 
power on the farm? The present American way greatly reduces the demand 
on the resources in the top few inches of soil and utilizes the resources found 
at greater depths such as oil and steel and stimulates production of rubber 
in areas not suited to production of cereals which are fundamental to agri- 
cultural strength. Mechanization also prepares agriculture for atomic energy 
when its application becomes practical. 

As a result of this long time disparity of income for farmers they are unable 
to keep pace with modern standards of living. Many farmers and rural schools 
still depend on Roosevelt toilets. Even the criminals in penal institutions enjoy 
more modern conveniences and if they are unhappy they stage a riot and get 
results. There has recently been considerable modernization on farms due 
to so-called creeping socialism such as REA. This project is encountering diffi- 
culties due to maladministration of some laws and changes in others. 

Now farmers are in their situation because they have much less bargaining 
power in the markets than labor and industry. It would be difficult, I think 
impossible, to so organize farmers as to give them equal power. I am certain it 
would be undesirable. If they had this power and used it as other segments 
of the economy are doing, wheat would be $6 a bushel, hogs $60 a hundred, sheep 
about the same, cattle $90, milk 60 cents a quart, butter $2 a pound, eggs $1.25 
a dozen, ete. One probably would not be able to farm without a license which 
could be obtained only from a board of farmers or he would have to belong to a 
union with a closed shop or be prevented from getting a start by land control, 
restricted finance, bankrupting local markets and inability to get equipment 
because anyone selling to him would be boycotted as in the case of the paper 
mill that was selling paper to the Farmers’ Union for printing its paper. 

The sliding scale on parity is not the answer because lower prices demand 
increased production to maintain income. This would add to the so-called 
surpluses, considered by some burdensome, or a reduction in the number of 
farmers which would increase the number of unemployed, perhaps reduction in 
wages by under bidding and decrease the demand for manufactured goods be- 
cause a farmer uses much more products of industry than a laborer. Further- 
more, few farmers can increase the size of their operation without neglecting 
soil conservation and increasing hazards at seeding and harvest time. Parity 
itself is flexible just as the escalator clauses in labor contracts. In other words 
payments to farmers would decrease as the prices of products go up or the 
prices he pays go down. Likewise the payments would go up if prices move 
in the opposite direction. 

The farmers would be in better economic condition if the present laws had 
been administered at their best. For instance the law states five factors to be 
considered in establishing an acreage allotment on a farm but generally only one, 
the historical acreage, has been considered. As a result many have in free enter- 
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prise fashion taken advantage of this maladministration and expanded their 
acreage in the crops best adapted in their respective areas even though they vio- 
lated the ideas of soil conservation and balanced farming. For instance, when 
there was no restriction on planting, native grass was broken up on land too rough 
for cultivation. In my area every acre was planted to wheat and resulted in an 
unfairly large wheat base later. Much of this land should have been terraced 
and frequently the native grass could have been used for terrace outlets. Such 
outlets are difficult to establish and in many cases negative results still prevail. 
Again, not all the money appropriated for school lunches was used. Not sufficient 
agricultural products were exchanged for foreign currency to reach the upper 
limit set by Congress. More food and feed could have been used abroad and 
actually improved our relations with other countries at less cost than armaments, 
if prices had been supported at upper limits rather than at the lowest levels per- 
missible ; if direct payments had been made to farmers on all products as in case 
of wool and sugar, especially in case of perishables. In other words we have not 
done the best with what we have. For this the administration must take the 
blame and not Benson alone. 

Now there is room for improvement in our program and a Nation that can find 
experts to develop the atom bomb can also find experts to improve our agricultural 
program if it considers it sufficiently important. More suggestions would be 
brought forth if they were appreciated and used justly. I think the soil-conserva- 
tion reserve or fertility bank would be a good addition to the pr-sent program. 
Another proposition would be to provide feed for livestock in case of drought or 
flood more promptly and equitably. Also reasonable payments for failures in cash 
crops. 

A plan to make surpluses available to the handicapped such as the aged with 
small incomes, the blind or crippled, perhaps the unemployed. The agricultural 
agencies such as the REA, RTA, SCS, ASC, Farm Credit, Extension Service, etc., 
should be maintained and improved. Especially since the average age of farmers 
is going up rapidly, about 52 years, credit should be provided so that qualified 
young people could buy a farm of sufficient size and equip it properly. The inter- 
est rate should not exceed 2 percent and the loans should be 5 years on equipment 
and livestock and up to 40 years on land and buildings depending on age of bor- 
rower. I know a number of those who acquired land under the tenent purchase 
program. They have been very successful and constitute a stable and desirable 
asset to our community. The assistance they received did not demoralize them 
but rather increased their aspiration and devotion. Only one developed a bad 
attitude and withdrew and caused little if any loss to the program. 

The essential thing in the whole program is to set an upper limit on the amount 
of aid anyone can receive in a year. No one should become rich from tax money. 
This country is dedicated to the family-sized farm as indicated by limiting the 
amount of land that could be homesteaded. These upper limits might need adjust- 
ing from time to time. At present I favor a limit of $25,000 price-support loan 
which includes the total value. That is, the market price plus support or $5,000 
direct payment which would be the difference between market price and parity. 
This limit to apply to any unit whether individual, corporation, or group of any 
kind. That any party claiming assistance must be an actual landowner or an 
on-the-farm operator to qualify. The reason for this definite limit is that as long 
as it is needed to give purchasing power to maintain the current high standard 
of living it is self-sustaining by stimulating business and employment. Profits 
beyond that generally are used to expand, which deprives another of the privilege 
of a farm home—the best place to raise good citizens for future America. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF CLINT M. COOPER, McPHERSON, KANS. 


Mr. Coorrr. My name is Clint Cooper, and I am from McPherson, 
Kans. I am an employee of a co-op refinery and member of organized 
labor. You have something different here. 

The Cuarrman. Does it have to do with farming? 

Mr. Coorer. I am here to present our side for the farmer. We under- 
stand and realize that their problem is our problem. I wrote in for 
time and was granted time to appear on this program. 
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With your permission I would like to give our views on the farm 
program and I will make them short. 

The Cuarrman. Anything new that hasn’t been brought out today ? 

Mr. Cooper. It is just our stand on the farm program. 

The Cuarrman. You mean labor’s stand ? 

Mr. Coorrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s hear what you have for a while, anyway. 

Mr. Coorer. No. 1, we consumers in labor recognize this great 
danger at hand because we know when farmers get hurt labor is next 
in line. 

No. 2, I have heard quite a bit of conversation here today on wages 
of labor. Let me assure you gentlemen that our wages have been 
good but our living costs have come near to alltime high. I happen 
to be approving credit at our credit union at the refinery and I know 
the situation of laboring people and I want you to rest assured labor 
is not getting excess profits. 

No. 3, we recognize the fact that prices paid to producers and price 
charged consumers is unfair. We feel too much profits get lost in the 
middle. We feel the farmer is on the short end. 

No. 4, with this in mind, Mr. Chairman, we would like to go along, 
labor would like to go along with farmers on 90 percent of parity at 
this time and later a hundred percent parity for the simple reason 
that we know when they don’t make it labor doesn’t, either, and I 
sure thank you gentlemen for your time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Cooper’s prepared statement follows :) 


What I have to say on the subject in question here today cannot be isolated 
to the mere question of overproduction of the American farmer or undercon- 
sumption of the American people. We must consider the theory that in the 
United States our country is made great and strong by the social economic 
justice between the various groups which make up our whole economic structure 

Of all groups in our economic structure if it were not for the farmer providing 
us with an abundance of food and byproducts for clothing we would have abso- 
lutely no use for the great industrial structure we now enjoy. 

We would be reduced to a state of semi-involitary servitude, such as the 
people of numerous governments of the world today. We would be but q mass 
of degenerated human beings, at each others throats, fighting for the favors 
of a minority group of lords, who would have influence enough to be tolerated 
by the rulers of the military. 

Yes, my friends we are headed down the road today if our lawmakers do not 
heed the signs before us and take action which will insure the farmer a rightful 
portion in our economic structure. 

Let us examine the thory of our present-day farm program and compare it 
with the rules laid down by our lawmakers for other groups. I am from organ- 
ized labor and I am willing to compare my lot with the lot of the farmers. 

We have the benefit of a law which sets a minimum wage we are to receive 
when engaged in labor in interstate commerce. You peg our minimum wage 
at a concrete figure movable only by the lawmakers of our Nation. You passed 
this law because you realize the law of supply and demand in the labor market 
is only a myth and you realize our 60 million laboring forces will not stand 
being subjected to the whims of our powerful industrialist, also you realize 
with our present national debt you must keep a reasonable national income 
to keep our country from going bankrupt. Now our farmers income is subjected 
to a sliding minimum figure. You gave them a choice on wheat a few months 
ago. You told them either reduce your acreage or take no support program. 
You told them in effect to vote to reduce their annual income from wheat 
or be subjected to no support program at all and be at the mercy of the world’s 
mythical supply and demand on wheat. 

Under such circumstances you are not giving the farmer his just fair share 
of our national income. There seems to be a certain powerful group in our 
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Nation who are determined to reduced the number of families on our farms 


today. 
They have the theory that our country would be better off if our farms were 


incorporated into a large cartel system such as the petroleum industry. It 
would be a safe bet to say that if and when this takes place the same people 
would wave the flag in many ways to keep the laborers they would employ 
to their advantage from becoming a part of our organized-labor system. 

As chairman of the McPherson County Farmer-Labor Council I recommend: 

1. We of organized labor want to make it clear at this hearing that the cost 
of the support of the farm program and the extra tax that we as consumers pay 
is a fair tax therefore we support 100 percent parity for the farmer. 

2. Subscribe to the theory that the family-type farm is a must in a democratic 
form of government such as ours. 

3. Determined that the average minimum income, the average farm family 
must receive in order to be able to live in dignity among his fellow countrymen. 
This must take into consideration the improvements a farmer must make in 
order to advance with the various procedures and techniques as accepted by 
industry. 

4. After determining the average income a farmer must receive, pay his 
income to the basic commodities subscribing to the theory that if you must 
reduce the acreage on a commodity you must raise the price per unit on this 
particular commodity in order not to reduce the farmer’s income. 

To bring this report to a close the question comes up; what is right? Are 
we as good American citizens who are God-fearing people on the right road 
when we know millions of God’s people are going without food, clothing, and 
proper shelter. And we are blessed with a so-called overproduction. They say 
we can’t give this surplus away. We would upset the world’s markets and 
depress prices. I firmly believe that in this great country when in time of 
war we can find leadership to band together and assemble the tools of war to 
kill great numbers of God’s people; a solution to feed them in time of peace 
is also possible. 


STATEMENT OF CARL HARTMAN, RICE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
GROUP, STERLING, KANS. 


Mr. Hartman. I am Carl Hartman, Sterling, Kans., a farmer. I 
would like to ask you if you would be interested in the opinions and 
observations on the carrying out of the present farm program and 
suggestions from the Rice County agricultural group. Do you know 
what that is, I mean what an an agricultural group in Kansas is? It 
is composed of the various farm representatives from the various 
agencies of the Government such as PMA, and other farm organiza- 
tions. 

We have been close to the administration of the farm program over 
a good many years and even at this later hour our observations might 
be helpful. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have anything that hasn’t been offered this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Hartman. We have, yes, an emphasis on—— 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want emphasis. I want something new, if 
you have it. I mean something to solve the problem. We have heard 
a lot of things by way of emphasis all afternoon and part of the 
evening. If you have anything new to offer I would like to have it, 
otherwise file your statement. 

Mr. Hartman. We want to make one observation on the way the 
sliding scale works in our county, and this is unanimous by all organi- 
zations. 

The alleged purpose of the sliding scale is to reduce acreage. No 
one in our group knows of any farmer who planted less than his al- 
lotted acreage due to the lower supports of 1955 and those announced 
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for 1956. That is concrete. It is by the people who are administering 
the program. We also wish to observe that the price of bread is just 
as high or higher than it was. We have this unanimous opinion which 
may be a little different from any and that is that we are going to 
have to take additional acreage cuts. We are willing to take addi- 
tional acreage cuts. 

The thing we are interested in is total income of the farmer. We 
are unanimously agreed that 100 percent of parity plus the farm- 
bank program paying for some land taken out is essential if our farm 
penne in our area is to be maintained. We are in trouble, we are in 
oad shape. We are in a position where the average of the farms in 
south central Kansas, 104 in farm-management associations, these rec- 
ords are taken from the extension department who supervises farm 
records, the average of those farms, 586 acres, 426 acres in cultivation, 
86,000 in round numbers investment managed and in 1954 they re- 
ceived just under $2,700, that average farmer for his labor and man- 
agement. 

Senator ScHorrreL. How much of that was due to the drought ? 

Mr. Hartman. I will answer that by saying that the average yield 
in that 104 farms was 24.1 bushels that year, according to the Kansas 
State records. 

We are in trouble. When we add the reduced acreage that farmer 
in 1954 had 104 acres of land in wheat, and now he has 88 acres. When 
we take into consideration the drop in the announced prices he will 
take for his wheat if he gets 24 bushels to the acre again in 1956, he 
will take $2,700, which will bring him down to nothing. 

Is that enough for a farmer of that size? We are in trouble, gentle- 
men. Don’t go back to Washington and think we are not in trouble. 

The Cuarrman. That is why we are here. We want a solution. We 
know the problem, I think. 

Mr. Harrman. Our solution is, we think, it is important for the 
Government to realize that they can afford to spend to maintain the 
agricultural plant, not the acreage-bank plan or farm-bank plan, land- 
bank plan alone. In addition to sliding scale, the parity. 

Incidentally, parity under the new plan by 1958, I believe, will only 
be 85 percent of the old parity. We don’t have much to look for- 
ward to. 

I thank you. 

(Mr. Hartman’s prepared statement follows :) 

I wish to give you some observations and opinions on the agricultural situa- 
tion in south central Kansas, on the effect of present legislation on that situation 
and on what revised laws should be designed to accomplish. The statements 
which I shall make are not necessarily my own. They are observations and 
opinions which were mutually agreed upon by the farmer members of the Rice 
County agricultural group; therefore, I am giving you the benefit of the thinking 
of the men in our county who have, over a period of years, been most active 
in the local administration of Federal farm policies and who are, therefore, most 
familiar with farmer reactions. 

How well off is the farmer in south central Kansas? To answer this question 
as accurately and impartially as possible, we respectfully quote from a Kansas 
State College supervised summary of the 1954 account books of 104 south central 
Kansas farmers who belong to the Farm-Management Association. Time per- 
mits us to give you only the highlights from the accounts of the average farmer 
among these 104 progressive farmers. This average farmer had, by all stand- 
ards, an economic-sized unit. He farmed 585.9 acres, of which 426.6 acres was 
cropland, and he managed a total investment of $85,777.13. He was a general 
farmer with a little over half of his total gross income from livestock. During 
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1954, when the wheat allotment was based upon a national acreage of 62 million, 
he had 204.3 acres of wheat which yielded 24.1 bushels. What did this farmer, 
who managed an investment of nearly $86,000, receive in 1954 for his labor and 
management? The records show that he received only $2,698.74. 

Those are starvation wages with no return for risk. However, considering 
his smaller allotment and the announced supports for 1956 this same farmer 
will sell $2,700 less wheat in 1956 than he received in 1954. This is providing 
he also has the rather high 24-bushel yield. With livestock prices off even more 
than wheat and with expenses up, he has no prospect of getting anything for 
his labor, Gentlemen, we are in trouble. The facts from our area reject the 
statement that “the agricultural economy is essentially sound.” 

What is the local effect of the sliding scale? The alleged purpose of the 
sliding scale is to reduce acerages. No one in our group knows of any farmer 
who has planted less than his allotted acerage due to the lower supports of 1955 
and those announced for 1956. We conclude that the sliding scale reduces the 
farmers’ income, It does not reduce surpluses. 

The price of bread is now as high or higher than in 1954. Assuming an 
equal and normal yield in 1955, which drought prevented, the farmer of our 
example would have taken about $1,650 less for wheat in 1955 than in 1954. 
The consumer paid as much for his bread. Where did the money go? Did it 
become excess profits, which are no longer taxed as such? Did it promote 
the national welfare to the same extent as if it had gone into the hands of 
the farmer? 

The Rice County agricultural group is agreed: 

1. The chances of any material increase in wheat exports are too remote 
to be relied upon. It is our observation that the United States State Depart- 
ment effectively opposes offering wheat at greatly reduced prices. We also 
note that wheat importing countries are unable to sell their products in the 
United States over our tariff barriers, and that, therefore, they have no dollars 
to purchase our wheat at any price. 

2. We believe that a way must be found to bring our production in balance 
with domestic consumption and a very small export market. This will probably 
require an even smaller acreage than we are now allotted. 

3. We must reduce our production of wheat, but we should not also be required 
to take less than full parity for the wheat which is needed for domestic 
consumption. 

4. We recommend in addition to parity supports, and not as a substitute 
therefor, the soil bank plan of substantial financial aid to farmers who put 
and keep unused land in soil building crops. This serves a longtime national 
interest which the farmer is not able to bear alone. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. CALDWELL, PRESTON, KANS. 


Mr. Catpweti. I am J. C. Caldwell. What I am going to say is I 
have a new plan. . . 

The CHatrman. Fine. 

Mr. Catpwett. I can tell you how to dispose of 600 million bushels 
of wheat in the next 12 months. 

The Cuatrman. Good. 

Mr. Catpwett. I have $10,000 to back it up that I can do it of my 
own money. Now on this—I mean milling wheat has been kicked 
around—I used to buy grain and you talk about this here wheat, this 
milling wheat. Now, I will make this statement. If the farmer 
doesn’t wake up in 3 more years like the last 3 years—we are broke 
beer three-fourths of us—in 3 more years we will know we are 

roke. 

Now, organization as against unorganized people which we never 
could organize and maybe never will. In milling wheat—I know 
something about protein and gluten and if the farmer will wake up 
to this—this is the only thing I have against you boys, letting some- 
thing like this go on. ere is no one could make me believe and prove 
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to me that this wheat that we are raising today is any different than 
it was 10 years ago. 

If a farmer or miller can get a hundred loaves of bread out of a 
bushel of wheat, why do we want to raise a bushel of wheat where he 
can get 200 loaves of bread out of it? 

That is one thing. Now on this 1,030 million bushel surplus, if we 
were organized we would know and I will bet a thousand dollars if 
you will appoint 5 or 10 farmers in every county in the United States 
start in tomorrow and check every bushel of wheat there won’t be 
1,030 million of wheat in storage, whether hog feed or not. There 
won’t be that many bushels. 

We are whipped because we are not organized. In the dairy, the 
farmer has to do it himself. No Senator or President will do it. 
They have to do it themselves. Come the 1956 election both sides 
will promise a lot of things. You farmers should know it. We have 
been promised. With all due respect to you, you are doing the best 
you can for someone who won’t help themselves. 

Now, then, 1956 election comes along. We are going to be promised 
something. We won’t know who to vote for because they will all 
promise us so many things. It won’t do us any good. 

Senator Ture. Will you tell us what we might do in the dairy field ? 

The Cuairman. First tell us about wheat. 

Mr. CatpweELL. I am going to tell you—that is too long. 

The CuarrmMan. Give us your answer. 

Mr. Catpwetu. That is too long. I sat here all day. I will write 
to you. I bet $10,000 I can put it out and it will work, 600 million 
bushels, and it is a conservative figure because I want to bet $10,000 
on it. 

As to the dairy situation, I will show you what is the matter. The 
biggest part is our own fault. How many farmers eat oleo? If we 
were organized and followed it through like, for instance, the Buick 
automobile people or Lipton Tea Co., or Revlon Lipstick, $64,000 
question, we would follow it through. We are a manufacturer now. 
We have to follow it through and can’t bring our wheat to town and 
find out what the elevator man will pay us. And you people can help 
us do that because you can’t get 10 farmers to stick together. 

You are doing all you can. There is no way in the world you can 
solve this situation or any other President or Senators. 

On the dairy we go out here and not organized we sell our cream, 
we eat oleo, our own fault. If we was organized like other industries 
we would follow it through and buy ice cream. What do we get? 
Custard. If we were organized there would be so much cream in 
that pint of ice cream. 

Senator Tuyr. What about your State law ? 

Mr. CaLtpwetu. What else? You want to know about your eggs? 

The Cuarrman. With all due respect, you haven’t said anything. 
You first wanted to bet $10,000. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. I will submit it to you. 

Senator Ture. Submit it for the record. 

Mr. Catpwe... I will submit it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(The statement filed by Mr. Caldwell is as follows :) 

As my plan will take care of the overproduction of beef, pork, chickens, eggs, 


dairy products, grain and above all wheat, I made the statement at Hutchinson 
hearing I eould dispose of 600 million bushels more wheat the next 12 months than 
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was disposed of the last 12 months. When I say disposed of, I don’t mean 
dumped in the ocean. 

This plan or program will bring the farmer as good an income as he has ever 
had, even in good times, this will mean a big buying power for the farmer, that 
means jobs for the laborer. This added up is a large buying power for both 
labor and farmer equals prosperity in the United States, 

All this I know will sound crazy as hell to you, but stop and think, we are 
in one hell of a crazy mess now in this farming problem, due to the fact you 
are dealing with the farmer, a group of people who are doing what dad did 100 
years ago, this in 1955, they raise their products bring them to market take what 
they get for it, and set on their rump and howl waiting for the President to 
pull a rabbit out of his hat and give them prosperity, it is terribly hard to help 
some one who won't help themselves, therefore the Government will have to do 
it for them, but in my program they will pay for it, the same as labor pays 
his dues to the union for making his working conditions better, and the farmer 
will be happy to do so, with his income as it will be. 

Now then as my program consists of all I have mentioned and more too— 
marketing, advertising, also the farmer and labor will be working together in 
harmony, which they should be, as you know now they are pretty much at one 
another’s throat due to misunderstanding the other’s situation. It is impossible 
for me to get down in writing and get it across to you my program, I can talk and 
explain it to you, let you ask questions, attack it from any angle you like, and 
I can prove to you it will work. If you and I live long enough to see this prob- 
lem whipped, if and when it is ever done, by Republicians or Democrats, you will 
see it done along the line of my plan, I can have it in full swing in 30 days, 
at the end of 1 year the farmer wouldn’t want it any other way. If you are 
interested in what I have to say would be glad to meet with you or any one else, 
any place any time. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Arthur Hook. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR HOOK, POMONA, KANS. 


Mr. Hook. My name is Arthur Hook. I live at Pomona, Kans., 


in Franklin County, or I did until a week or two ago. I had a sale 
October 3 and disposed of my personal property. I had lived on the 
farm 20 years. I bought it through the tenant-purchase program and 
the reason I decided to sell out was a statement that our Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, made about 2 years ago in his address. 
He stated in his address that one-third of the little farmers has to go. 
He didn’t say they ought to go, he said they had to go. Get off the 
farms and go to the factories. 

Now in my estimation that was a greater threat made by a public 
official of that high standing, a greater threat to our democracy and 
our way of life than an attack on Pearl Harbor, and he didn’t even 
draw headlines in the newspapers. 

I heard one newspaper commentator take him up on it. Maybe 
there were more. I heard one. He repeated what Mr. Benson said 
and he made this remark: He said in Russia do you know what they 
call that? They call that collective farming, but in the United States 
this administration is calling that a great crusade. 

Now in all due respect to you gentlemen, I believe Mr. Thye asked 
a question a while ago, I forget who was testifying. It was in regaril 
to when that vast acreage in Colorado was broken out. You wondered 
why that was broken out at that time. I can answer that question. 
It was because of your present program. Now, here is a farm program 
that I have written to several editors and they have all printed it. 
This particular one I wrote to the Weekly Star Farmer. I started 
out with a few facts of our present farm program. | 

The CuarrMan. Give us a solution, please, and let the story go. 
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Mr. Hoox. Representative Clifford Hope of Kansas was an instru- 
mental figure in drawing up our present farm program and the Re- 
publican 80th Congress put it into law. It has worked against the 
conservation of our previous soil fertility and is aiding and encourag- 
ing the large grain operator and soil robber at the expense of the small 
diversified farmer and private enterprise. 

It has enacted into law dictatorial controls upon millions of bona 
fide farmers who weren’t even allowed to vote to defend themeselves 
and a lot of those farmers 

Senator Tyr. What publication are you reading from? 

Mr. Hoox. I am reading from my own. 

Senator Tyr. You mean that is your statement ? 

Mr. Hoox. That is my statement. 

Senator Turyr. You could never be any more wrong in what you 
have just said. I want to make that statement. I was in Congress 
when the basic act was written and I was in Congress when all amend- 
ments thereto were written and what you say about Clifford Hope is 
absolutely wrong and you must know that if you know anything. 

Mr. Hoox. I don’t think so. Anyhow to go on down to what I 
think, that is a political angle. I most certainly in my heart thought 
that statement was true. 1 swear to God on a stack of Bibles a mile 
high. 

Senator Scnorrret. With Mr. Hope’s long record in the House 
of Representatives—you are, I am going to say very candidly with my 
friend Senator Thye, you are absolutely wrong. Some one has mis- 
led you. 

Mr. Hoox. I am sorry if I am wrong. 

Senator Scnorpre.. I know you don’t want to do an injustice to a 
man of Clifford Hope’s standing who has worked for these farmers 
many years. 

Mr. Hoox. Who is responsible for our present farm program? 
Who did draw it up? 

Senator Tuyrg. It was the composite thinking of a great number of 
people. When the flexible provisions were written into the Act it 
was during the postwar era when we had an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of any fats and oils. The fact that we had the embargo was to 
prevent exportation to foreign countries, jeopardizing our own 
domestic supply and causing inflation in this Nation. In the effort 
to provide for a diversion from the production of a commodity in 
surplus to other commodities in short supply such as flaxseed for 
linseed oil and soybeans for oil, we wrote flexible provisions into the 
1948 act. The act was amended in 1949 to provide further incentives 
for a diversion to a commodity in short supply. Clifford Hope in 
the House and Senator Young, Senator Ellender, and I, and others 
from the House and the Senate sat in conference into the wee hours 
of the morning to try to resolve this particular question. I will say to 
you, and I want the record to show it, that the State of Kansas and the 
Nation has never had a better friend of the farmer, one who has 
worked harder and more intelligently for the farmer, than Clifford 
Hope. He has been the author of more constructive legislation in 
his service in the House of Representatives than any man whom I 
could name right here at this moment. 

It is not to the service of agriculture to have you read such a state- 
ment as you did into the record, sir. I must be frank. The reason 
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we are here today is to try to find truth and facts that might be con- 
structive in building a farm program. We are here for constructive 
suggestions on the farm problem, not for criticism and condemnation 
of any individual. 

The Cuarrman. Now will you confine yourself, please, to the point. 

Mr. Hoox. I would like to find out my mistake. Here is what I 
believe we should have for a farm program : 

I believe we should have a farm program that will encourage the 
maintaining and increasing of our soil fertility and one which will 
restore to the farmer his freedom from dictatorial controls and chan- 
nel our farm business back to free enterprise. I believe this could 
be brought about by a program whereby each farm would be allotted 
a production schedule based upon proper land use for that farm, the 
proper land use to be worked out through the cooperation of the farmer 
and his soil conservation district. 

Each farmer who wished to join the program would be guaranteed 
100 percent of parity on the percentage of the products he produced 
that it takes to meet the Nation’s needs each year. If the market 
value at the time of sale was below the parity figure the Government 
would make up the difference through a subsidy payment providing 
the farmer had fulfilled his share of the agreement to the best of his 
ability and to the satisfaction of the soil conservation service. 

No farmer should be eligible to more than $5,000 in subsidy pay- 
ments. That is what 1 believe we should have for a farm program. 
Here is my explanation 

The CuarrMan. Will you file that for the record please? It is now a 
quarter of 7 and we have to leave. It will be filed and be in the rec- 
ord as though you read it. 

(Mr. Hook’s prepared statement follows :) 





I believe the three most important words in the world are proper land use. 

Without proper land use we cannot maintain civilization at a decent standard 
of living for any great length of time. This has been quite thoroughly dem- 
onstrated in China. 

Proper land use should be the first step in flood control because without proper 
land use on the watersheds above the dams the reservoirs will soon fill with 
sediment and all would be lost. 

Through our utter disregard to proper land use, which has been encouraged 
and supported by our present farm program, we have built up burdensome sur- 
pluses of many farm products much of which have already been destroyed 
through deterioration and poor management and no one knows how much more 
will be destroyed. 

All of these surplus products (which at the present time we do not need and 
are creating a great problem and burden upon our economy) represent precious 
soil fertility and in the not too far distant future we will need these products 
but will not have the soil fertility with which to produce them. 

We have enacted laws to protect society from wanton vandalism but we have 
never so much as lifted a finger to protect our soil fertility against the wanton 
soil robbers who are the greatest threat to the future well-being of society 
there is. 

This farm program would automatically eliminate the soil robbers and place 
pal a in the hands of the farmers who are willing to take care of our soil 

ertility. 

Our present farm program protects a few farm products, most of them soil- 
depleting crops, through Government buying and storing at a much higher figure 
than the price would be if those products would have gone into their normal trade 
channels. Thus the consuming public and the feeder of the products is penalized - 
due to the fact that these products will cost them much more than they would 
have had it not been for this practice. Thus since this practice is costing the 
Government great financial losses it costs all of us again. 
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Under the farm program which I am promoting the Government would support 
all farm products as I feel it is a great injustice to agriculture as a whole to sup- 
port only part of its products especially products which the feeder has to buy and 
feed back to nonsupported livestock ; that is pitting one segment of agriculture 
against another and that is quite basically and economically unsound. 

Under this program the products would be supported through subsidies as I 
believe this is the only type of support which is fair to both the producer and 
consumer and further it is the way that every other type of industry has been 
aided in the past. 

It benefits the consumer due to the fact these products seek their own market 
level in their normal trade channels. And I feel that subsidy payments made by 
the Government direct to the producer is to be much preferred over the document 
system as proposed by Cliff Hope in his proposed new farm program for 1956. 
His plan calls for the issuance of documents by the Government to represent that 
part of the supported product to which the farmer is entitled the farmer ¢<o pre- 
sent these documents to the miller and receive cash for them from the miller ut 
time of sale of his products. This type of support would simply be passed right 
back to the producer or farmer through the further reduction in the price of his 
products than otherwise would have been had it not been for the documents. 

I think it is very important that a farm program should have a limit as to how 
much any one farmer can receive in the form of any kind of aid from the Gov- 
ernment, as the large operator can pyramid his holdings simply through the aid 
he receives from the Government—-as many of them have already done through 
the aid of our past farm programs. 

Once this program was put into operation I think it would grow and get better 
of its own volition. Our burdensome surpluses would disappear because we 
would be growing and storing more soil fertility for our future needs. And as 
those surpluses disappeared our products would automatically bring a fair price, 
thereby eliminating any great financial burden upon the Government to carry out 
this program. 

Since the producer and consumer and all of us are the Government, we all 
benefit alike under this program because when the Government has to pay the 
producer subsidies the consumer likewise benefits through the cheaper prices 
he will have to pay for these products. Also the Dust Bowl would automatically 
disappear under this program. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HOMER ROBERTS, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mrs. Roperts. I am Mrs. Homer Roberts. I represent one of the 
farmers that went broke and had to go to the city and get a job. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any solution that will get him back on 
the farm? 

Mrs. Roserts. I think I have. This is the thing that inspired me 
to do something about this. I read in the Farm Journal last year 
that California’s 5 largest loans for cotton averaged $649,335 to indi- 
viduals and in Mississippi the 5 largest loans averaged $479,535. The 
5 largest loans in Montana, the 5 largest wheat loans, were $176,714. 

The five largest wheat loans in Washington State averaged $219,968. 
These are just the reasons I am concerned about this. The average 
over the three States is over $2,000. 

Suppose the Government should issue a marketing card to each 
and every farmer and say “We will guarantee 100 percent of parity 
up to the amount of the average income over the country, or the aver- 
age farm income.” A recent survey at Manhattan showed that the 
average family should have around $6,000 to break even, so that could 
be a fair figure to start with. : 

The farmer could raise and sell whatever is best suited to his farm 
and be assured a fair price up until he reached what we might call 
a speculative status. Profits above the normal need for decent living 
standard. That could be a fair figure. Is this too tedious? 
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The CHarrMan. Proceed if you desire, but we have had testimony 
similar to yours so far. 

Mrs. Roserts. The card could be used to show products sold ; wheat, 
cotton, chickens, hogs, cranberries—anything—when he had sold $6,000 
worth all other products would go for whatever the world market 
would pay. Whenever a producer didn’t care to produce for the world 
market price he would automatically cut down. 

In that way I feel it would cut overproduction on the large farms 
and some of our national problems that concern me are juvenile delin- 
quency. When I worked in the Boeing factory and I would say 40 
percent of the people would like to be back on the farms if they could. 
I have seen small farmers pushed into town by losing their farms and 
father and mother both work and children roam the streets. I read 
an article that one dollar out of three of tax money in New York 
State is used for mental illness. That is caused from overcrowding in 
the cities. 

I think if we could disperse the population and get back on the farms 
we would help to solve unemployment, juvenile delinquency, and 
mental illness affecting people in crowded areas. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. That concludes the list of witnesses. 

I want to thank you for your patience in remaining here. I want 
to say we remainded in Kansas almost 3 hours longer than we antici- 
pated, and we are very happy to have done that. 

Is there anything else ? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess until 9 o’clock tomorrow, 
to meet at Stillwater, Okla. 

Whereupon, at 6:55 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., Tuesday, November 8, 1955, in Stillwater, Okla.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY ARTHUR L. ANDERSEN, PRESIDENT, COLORADO FARM BUREAU, 
DENVER, COLO, 


My name is Arthur L. Andersen. I am president of the Colorado Farm Bureau. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views before you. I want to 
explain to you how our policy development program works. First we have 
local discussion groups out in the country that discuss the policies they would 
like to have presented to the counties as their resolutions. After they have 
agreed among themselves what their policies are, they then pass them on to 
the county for consideration. 

The county resolutions committee goes over them, assembles them and if they 
approve they pass them on to the county voting delegates of the counties. After 
the voting delegates in the counties approve of the recommendations they are 
adopted as the county resolutions and forwarded to the State as recommenda- 
tions for the State resolutions. After the State voting delegates approve them 
they then become the State resolutions. 

I would like to state here that approximately 4,000 members took part in 
these discussions. The resolutions that were adopted were considered by a 
relatively large portion of our membership which was 11,498 this past year. 

One of our recommendations or resolutions last year relates to taking enough 
soil resources out of production so that the crop on the remaining land will 
supply the effective demand. In other words, at our last annual meeting, our 
folks approved the soil-bank philosophy. We believe that a soil bank would 
go a long way in correcting the overproduction now in agriculture. We believe 
further that the storage of fertility in the soil would be a much better national 
investment than agricultural produce stored which depresses the markets... We. 
believe that fertility is one of our greatest national resources and its preserva- 
tion is most essential to the future of our Nation. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY EBER ANDERSON, CLAY CENTER, KANS. 


I am not a writer for publication or politics, but for some time I have wanted 
to write to our duly elected State and Federal officials. We, as citizens, voters, 
and taxpayers, are also asked to do so and express our views in regard to our 
business affairs, occupations, vocations, trades, etc., to our representatives in 
our State and Nation. 

I sent in such a letter to one of our representatives in our State a short time 
ago and in due time I received a very courteous reply from his secretary, stating 
that he was out in our State at present but would soon return and be glad to 
receive it—and that was all of that. 

I have spent all of my life on the farm here in Kansas and now have reached 
the legal retirement age, but I have not retired although I am “real tired” many 
a day. I have never complained in spite of our various weather conditions which 
have caused us many severe losses several years. Storms, hail, freezing, grass- 
hoppers, and floods have ruined our crops but most and worst of all, so many, 
many droughts of long duration with intense hot winds ruining in a few days or 
weeks some of our best crop prospects after which it would take several years 
to get back to normal. Our soil is not the richest in our State. 

My wife and I now own a home of 77 acres for which we made the last payment 
only recently. Our five children are out on their own since we by the strictest 
economy with their assistance managed to put them through high school. 

Now we as a nation have several problems of vital importance to solve. One 
of the greatest is the farm-crop problem. Many are sincerely trying to solve it, 
including our good President Eisenhower. Many farm programs are being tried 
or tested. We hear of surpluses of several crops, legislation made or asked for 
with parity price control, etc. This latest one which would cut production 
through acreage allotments may seem fair to some but more unfair to others. 
Yes, cut production by acreage allotments for those who cause the overproduc- 
tion, the wheat kings of our various States, wealthy suitcase farmers who have 
made their wealth behind a fancy desk or counter, buying thousands of acres of 
cheap wheatland with practically no taxes in the rich Wheat Belt, tearing down 
instead of building up farm homes. Uncle Sam homesteads of 160 acres for a 
home years ugo. Many of us have only one-half as much now. A family could 
make a living on a quarter section of land then, but with soil depeted it now is 
hardly possible, especially on our upland farms. We have milk cows and poultry, 
diversified farming, and a trade in spare time but barely make it on my small 
farm. With the ever-soaring taxes, high-priced machinery and repairs, we can- 
not make it on an average year in our part of the country. We have not even 
had sufficient income over our high expenses to have any income tax for several 
years. 

Now if we must cut acreages for our small home farms, we are doomed to go 
under and that in a very short time, while the big farmer, who is the cause 
of the surplus, can still carry on and make money at parity prices. How can I 
pay my high taxes, farming expenses and our living with only having 13 acres 
of wheat and 6 acres of corn on my farm? Can anyone solve such a problem with 
12 to 15 bushels of wheat and 15 to 30 bushels of corn per acre? 

Our income-tax plan seems to me to be a real sensible plan for crops also. 
Each is allowed so much income without income tax, then it starts on a gradual 
basis so the biggest incomes pay the most tax. Why cannot this rule also be 
applied to our crop acreages? No one having a quarter section or less for farm- 
ing should be included in the acreage allotments. Also, why should we with our 
United States surplus crops import inferior wheat or other farm products from 
Canada or any other foreign countries? If this allotment program is going to 
cut us out of our own small homes that is going to be a lot worse than crop 
failures as the latter does not come every year. 

I, with many others, have refused to abide by such unconstitutional injustice. 
We, the undersigned, do hereby fully agree and truthfully sign this petition 
to Your Honor and hope you will do something to save us and our small homes. 
A petition of this nature was sent to our secretary of state. His abrupt answer 
was that “such would be discriminatory.” It is not discriminatory to let small 
farm families go to complete ruin by edicts that would benefit the big and ruin 
the small farm homes and families? Our President has the correct plan of 
storing a year’s supply for a year of need. God plannned it so in Joseph’s time to 
save many people. 

EBER ANDERSON 
(And 90 others). 
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SAVONBURG, KANS., November 25, 1955. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear SENATOR CARLSON: In regard to your letter of November 16, I was sorry 
I had to leave the meeting at Hutchinson before my name was called. I had to 
leave to attend a funeral in Oklahoma the next morning. 

I am enclosing a copy of my comments I had prepared for the hearing. After 
hearing just what the committee wanted to know about the 160-acre farmer, I 
think I have the answer. I didn’t hear anything very promising from the few 
witnesses I heard up to 3 p. m. 

I am definitely against the two-price system, as we would have Government in 
grain and storage business as long as we would have the two-price system. I am 
against any system of renting slack acres as some want, because whatever the 
per acre pay it would amount to more than a lot of that western land cost. Let 
those boys that plowed the sod take care of it. The Government didn’t force them 
to plow it. 

The 160-acre farmer would be free on his land except the 40-acre base. I would 
restrict acreage as of now on all farmers, except to allow everyone a base acreage 
of 40 acres wheat. To take care of the 160-acre farmer, then I would limit the 
bushels to the acre in accordance with our needs. That any one farmer could sell 
in any one year, not to exceed 5,000 bushels, until we have got rid of our surplus. 
Then we could “up” the allowable bushels per acre for sale. 

All wheat raised on base acreage in excess of our allotment of bushels to be 
stored at the farmer’s expense. This will take the Government out of the storage 
business, and it will discourage our town farmer from raising the excess. The 
bushels produced above the allotment would guarantee the farmer an income the 
next year and a stockpile in case of an emergency. 

This kind of program will guarantee a farmer a crop to sell in spite of hail or 
drought after he has built up his storage. If the farmer is unable to build storage, 
Government to finance storage to be repaid, as storage on grain. Of course a 
program will have to be worked out for the cotton and the corn farmer along these 
same lines. 

The stored grain will act as a bank for the farmer, and will also work as a 
balance to our economy, because industry will know just about how much money 
agriculture will have to spend each year. 

Above all, we must have a program that will put the businessman-farmer our 
of the farming game, as I have stated before, and also a parity of 90 or 100 percent. 

Yours very truly, 
EARL F. BALDWIN. 

(Mr. Baldwin’s statement follows :) 


May I express my opinion of what should be done as a help to cure the farmer's 
ills? 

Ever since the AAA started and Government help given to farmers, more busi- 
nessmen have started farming. They get their machinery and supplies at cost, or 
nearly so, whereas a farmer has to pay retail for everything he buys. A dirt 
farmer can’t compete with him as he hires the very cheapest of labor and has other 
income to pay it. He never puts his time in at operating the farm but the dirt 
farmer has to put all of his time in on the farm and no other income to finance 
the operations. 

My idea is for the Government to just help dirt farmers, the people who live on 
the land and till it. No support pay for anyone who has other sources of income, 
such as automobile and machinery dealers, oilmen, grainmen, or anyone who has 
another income. Now we have doctors, druggists, bakers, bankers, insurance and 
real-estate salesmen, and many other buisnessmen farming. 

I would go so far as to set a limit as to how many bushels, bales, or pounds 
any one individual could draw support prices on, as there was a limit to the old 
AAA, to an individual. 

Under the present setup the Agriculture Department is putting small farmers 
clear out of business by an allotment for wheat of 3 acres, 5 acres, and so on up 
to 15 acres, and if he plants 4 acres on a 3-acre allotment he is out in the cold. 
Yet, people like Mr. Campbell, of Montana, can raise anywhere from 1 to 1% 
million bushels a year, and the Government will take every bushel at the peg price. 

Hall & Son, of Kansas City, grain men, plan to produce up to 15,000 hogs.a year. 
for Uncle Sam to have to step in and buy to help the farmer. 
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The dirt farmer never has produced a surplus; it has always been the city 
farmer. I can’t for the life of me see how reducing the support price of farm 
commodities will make us farmers more prosperous. The only thing it is doing 
is driving more farmers into town, and the town farmer takes over the farm and 
we have another family added to the unemployed. 

The hybrid-corn seed people raise corn from Indiana to the Colorado mountains, 
and are in the beef business, chicken business, and I don’t know what else. 

All other businesses are protected by ordinances, rules, or laws or regulations, 
so they can’t operate to the detriment of another business, but not so to the farm- 
ing game; it is open to everyone, and our present farm laws just help the large 
get larger. 

I would suggest a base for any dirt farmer of not less than 40 acres per indi- 
vidual and a parity of 90 percent. I am curious to know just how many dirt 
farmers are in this hall. 

Respectfully, 
EARL F, BALDWIN, 


STATEMENT FILED By LovuIs G. BrrzerR, Horstneron, Kans. 


We operate a 500-acre grain and livestock farm. Our allotted wheat acres 
for the 1956 harvest are 241 acres. We have 65 acres of grass and wasteland on 
this farm. The rest of the acres are used for alfalfa, feed, and sorghum grain 
and oats. We do not practice any summer fallow. It is too hazardous as to soil 
erosion on rolling ground. Also it does not reduce bushels which is the purpose 
of acreage reduction. 

I think that the flexible price-support program should be given a fair trial. 
A 100 percent parity price-support program such as is suggested by various unions 
and organizations would make our Government a big business government. 

A 100 percent parity price support would also invite another round of higher 
wage demands amongst the labor unions. In the long run it would not benefit 
the farmer because labor, farm equipment, machinery prices would be advanced 
in price which are out of line at present in comparison with prices farmers 
are receiving for their products such as grain, livestock, pork, poultry, etc. 

Let us plant more acres of adopted crops in suited regions and find some way 
to get them to some of our hungry and starving people in various parts of the 
world. High support prices have priced us out of the world market. Our surplus 
farm commodities with a storage cost of some $2 million a day make a person 
think that we could give some commodities away at half price and would be 
money ahead in the long run. In many instances such as feed grains could 
be disposed of if some of the drastic restrictions could be modified. Some of the 
regulations are unjust in disposing of the surpluses. The storage of Govern- 
ment surplus grains especially has made some few wealthy. 

I would favor a workable soil-fertility bank with attractive payments for soil- 
conservation and soil-improvement practices for a certain percent of acreage for 
every farm unit in all agricultural areas in the United States to conserve our 
soil for future needs as our population increases and needs arise. 

Our present farm program is very unbalanced. The wheat farmer uses his 
idle or free acres for producing feed grains in competition with corn producers, 
and the corn farmer producers wheat on his idle acres in competition with the 
wheat farmer, and the cotton farmer grows grass and feed to compete with the 
livestock industry. 

Here in this part of Kansas a farm under 640 acres cannot efficiently be oper- 
ated and show a profitable margin under present price squeezes. 


STATEMENT FILED By GASTON BOMAN 


I have lived in Kiowa County most of my life; all this time I have farmed 
and been connected with the farm. When I first came to Kiowa County there 
was a family living on every quarter section of land; some places a family on 
an 80 acres of land they all made a living. There were schools and churches 
within a few miles of the community; these schools and churches were well 
attended; this no longer happens: houses are many miles apart; the few own 
and farm hundreds of acres of land that was once farmed by many. 

The trend has been fewer farmers and larger farms; there is no longer the 
country church or the country school; they have been taken to the city. 
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It is my honest opinion that there must be a plan worked out by Congress that 
will keep the family-type farm—the family on the farm. It cannot be done with 
the low prices of farm products and high prices for what the farmer must buy. 
The acreage allotment for the little man is destroying him ; in a few years there 
will be only a very few farmers farming all the land; the displaced farmer must 
go somewhere and do something. Can the cities take him and provide employ- 
ment, that he can school and clothe his family, provide the nutritious food that 
growing children must have to make healthy men and women; can he take his 
place in industry without experience and the kind of training that he must have 
to take his place beside the other workers? No he cannot; then can the State 
provide for him and his family ; no it cannot. 

I am convinced that the Congress must provide legislation that will keep more 
people on the land, that will give the little man a chance to live; here is a question 
that must be answered. Will and can industry absorb the increasing popula- 
tion? Which is better: feed the masses at Government expense or provide a way 
for them to make their own living on the land? There must be some way to pre- 
serve the family-type farm; it is up to the National Congress to find and make 
the way. 

In production it is not the little farmer that creates the surplus; it is the man 
with hundreds of acres with a very high production and irrigated lands; 
just why the farmer with 80 or 160 acres be controlled with an acreage that 
will reduce his income below a decent standard of living. In my opinion there 
should be no acreage cuts for the man with less than 160 acres of land. What 
good does it do to cut acreage when the allotted crops are moved from the poor 
land to the richer land and land that is irrigated and this acreage produces 3 to 
4 times as much as the other land, the formula must be changed; each farm 
unit must be made to carry its own acreage, the little farmer given more acreage 
for the major crops that can be grown on his land. 

The farmer is entitled to 100 percent of parity and he cannot exist for less 
than 90 percent of parity; just why should the farmer take less than the cost 
of production for his crops when every industry gets cost-plus interest on his in- 
vestment? He must have this to stay in business. I ask that you in your study 
seriously consider the family-type farmer that the farm program be so written 
that it will give him the opportunity to stay on the land; that his needs be con- 
sidered, and that you will look to the future for America in forming your farm 
program that the people will live in America as was intended by the God of 
creation. The small farmer built America and the small farmer will preserve 
America. Mr. Chairman I thank you. 


STATEMENT FILeEp By C. L. BRANCH AND OMA PRICE 


We believe that the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, does not have 
the interest of the farmers at heart by the statements made by him and it ap- 
pears he tends to favor big business. It is my belief that we should have price 
supports on every commodity at 90 percent of parity or more until something 
better is found instead of the present sliding scale; since all machinery, seeds 
and all other items the farmer has to buy are figured on 100 percent of parity. 
We, as farmers, believe that it is our duty and we owe it to our country to assure 
the citizens that there will be an abundant supply of food, also of materials to 
make clothing. We then believe that if we assured the citizens of this country 
of an abundant supply of these commodities that it should be of their greatest 
interest to guarantee the farmers a fair price for the different commodities he 
grows. We also believe that if the public was educated to the fact of the invest- 
ments of the farmer and of what little guaranty he has of making a crop they 
would also believe in 100 percent of parity. We also know what price supports 
can do for us. In the years of farming before price supports were enacted, there 
were times the commodities we raised were not worth the labor it took to harvest 
them. I have, in those days, plowed under better cotton crops than we can raise 
today because the price of cotton would not pay the picking. After the Govern- 
ment supported the different commodities, it was possible for a farmer to plan 
for the future and plant crops and know that he would get a fair price for it 
at the time of harvest. Any farmer would rather plant fewer acres and get a 
fair price for it as to plant a large acreage and not be able to get the labor out 
of it. It also would give a farmer an opportunity to conserve the soil and to 
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carry out soil-building practices on those acres diverted from different allotted 
commodities. It would also conserve the land for future generations as the 
increase in population definitely shows that something must be done to conserve 
the soil or some day our country will be overpopulated for the cropland we have 
today. Our cropland is depleting very fast. This needs much study, not later 
but today. Another item that would be of great help to farmers would be to 
loosen credit, make longer term loans and to set it up where, in case of drought, 
or other things which would hinder crops that farmers would not be condemned 
but given another boost to assure them that their machinery and other holdings 
would not be in danger of foreclosure. The costs of farm operations of today, 
with the prices of machinery increasing are definitely out of line with the prices 
received for the different commodities grown. In years gone by, where the 
only requirement for farming was one team and a few farming implements the 
cost was much less for operations. Just an item on dairy products which hap- 
pened in this county was a farmer who was milking about 24 head of cows. His 
income on this 24 head after the sliding scale was put into effect was reduced 
$6 per day. This is an illustration as just what sliding scales has done for the 
farmers in this county. 


STATEMENT FILED BY SAM BROOKOVER, EUREKA, KANS. 


(1) Return agriculture to farm people. 

(2) A nonpartisan problem. 

(3) Build program to protect family-type farm; discourage city suitcase 
farmers. 

(4) Neither rigid nor flexible support prices programs will solve present 
situation. 

(5) Government play fair and remove farm surpluses. 

(6) Build soil bank theory to encourage family-type farmers instead of city 
investments interests. 

(7) Less Government controls allow farmer to plant grain for consumption 
of livestock on his own farm. 

(8) What has become of cornfed beef? Grain all locked up in Government 

bins. 


STATEMENT FILED By O. R. CALDWELL, EMPorIA, KANS. 


I had hoped to attend your hearing, but feeding a bunch of cattle keeps me 
at home, so I am writing to express some of my ideas. Because of price declines 
these cattle will probably_lose money. These are the cattle which the national 
farm organization says you should support at 30 cents per pound. If you did 
this we would all try to feed twice as many cattle and there would be some people 
who could not afford to eat the meat. The best thing about the cattle business 
is that this is one thing that the Government is not trying to tinker with. 

I would like to call to your attention three things which I think are basic 
to the consideration of any sound agricultural legislation. Only in recent years 
have these points received any serious consideration, and in some instances they 
are not yet recognized as basic. 

(1) There are too many people trying to make a living at this business of 
farming. The demand for food has not kept up with more efficient production. 
This is one of the factors which is responsible for our surpluses. The increased 
use of power machinery means that each man can operate a larger acreage, 
and as a consequence the number of farms is declining. The family type farm 
is growing larger. This is a natural tendency and we must expect that it will 
continue. Too much of the farm income has to be divided with nonfarm people. 
Too many of our farms are owned by doctors, lawyers, and politicians. Too 
many business people and industrial workers are taking up farming in the time 
which their short work week allows. 

(2) Too much emphasis has been placed upon the prices which farmers receive 
for a commodity and the support of these prices by the Government. Often 
overlooked is the fact that price is but one of several factors which make for 
profitable farm operation. Price without volume is just no good. It would 
not be possible to get the price high enough to satisfy marginal producers. High 
price supports are one of the big causes of our mounting stocks of unused food 
commodities. It encourages production and it discourages consumption. Support 
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prices of any kind disrupt the normal functioning of supply and demand. When 
any commodity is continuously supported over a period of years, then the amount 
of that commodity produced will probably be all out of proportion to the need 
for it. It just does not make sense for the Government to be bribing the farmers 
with high support prices, to produce a commodity which nobody wants. The 
only satisfactory guide to the production of any commodity will always be the 
price in a free and competitive market. I believe that price supports should 
be used only to prevent sudden or violent breaks in the market and should not 
be used to continuously keep the price above what the market demands will 
justify. 

(3) We have entirely too many Government farm programs, too many farmers 
are becoming increasingly dependent upon Government subsidies, and too many 
Government restrictions are a hindrance to successful farm management. Since 
the days when Alexander Legge was called upon to establish the Federal Farm 
Board it has been popular to call upon the Federal Government to solve our 
problems. No government can be expected to guarantee prosperity to any class 
or group of citizens. Much farm legislation has caused more headaches than 
it has cured. The worst part of it is that so much political propaganda about 
farm problems has created a helpless attitude on the part of many farmers, 
and as farmers become more and more dependent upon Government bounty it 
plays directly into the hands of politicians who each try to outbid the other by 
offering more Government bounty. 

As a general rule Government programs have worked to the disadvantage 
of the small farmers. They have tended to make the big farmers bigger and little 
farmers smaller. Government programs have encouraged waste at the expense 
of efficient production. Government programs have made liars out of many men 
who found that was what it took to get the biggest slice of Government favors. 

Now, I would like to come directly to the point and suggest three definite 
courses of action which the Congress should take if American agriculture is 
to remain strong. 

(1) Discontinue production controls or acreage allotments of every kind. 
Farmers can generally overcome the adversities of drought and the ravages 
of insects, but when some edict from Washington has the effect of putting one’s 
farm in a straitjacket, it just about has a fellow stumped. When a citizen 
can manage his own affairs only by the leave of his government, then we have 
slipped a long way from the kind of government which Abraham Lincoln envisi- 
oned at Gettysburg. 

With a realistic approach to prices we could completely do away with produc- 
tion controls in 2 or 3 years, and any legislation should be leading to that end. 

(2) Price supports should be adjusted downward so that, except in cases of 
sudden or violent drops the price of any commodity would be determined by the 
supply and demand in the market place. Under such a system production would 
tend to go to the more efficient producers, and this would benefit both agriculture 
and the consuming public alike. That is the situation in the cattle indusry and 
cattle producers are much better off for it being so. Should you be interested 
in more details as to how this could be worked out, I would be glad to make 
suggestions. 

(3) Finally, gentlemen, Congress should get behind Secretary Benson and 
give his programs your support. Mr. Benson is the first Secretary of Agriculture 
which we have had for a long time who insisted in putting the welfare of Amer- 
ical agriculture above political expediency. 

The ideas expressed here are strictly my own. I realize that they will meet 
with much opposition, but I do believe that in recent years an increasing number 
of farmers are taking this position. Thank you very much. 


MEDICINE Longe, Kans., November 4, 1955. 

Hon. ANDREW F’. SCHOEPPEL, 

United States Sentator, Wichita, Kans. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 

United States Senator, Concordia, Kans. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hops, 

United States Congressman, Garden City, Kans. 

DEAR FRIENDS: I sat through the Republican “workshop” at Dodge City and 

enjoyed the program, including the rather heated discussion on the agricultural 
situation, and have come up with an idea. 
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I am a farmer and stockman as well as a country lawyer and, like all good 
Republicans, am interested in the farm problem. 

I know that each of you are familiar with the many complaints, and what 
you are looking for is a solution. 

I have an idea that may not be new, but I have never heard it discussed, 
and it is so simple that it might work, be effective and yet satisfy the present 
complaints of the many different groups. 

The idea is this: 

Congress shall enact a law declaring that it shall be unlawful for any person 
to sell or any person to buy any agricultural commodity for domestic human 
consumption, traded in interstate commerce, at less than a flexible minimum 
price based on parity, to be specified for each such commodity. 

Do away with parity payments, Government loans and acreage allotments. 
Get the Government out of farming except only to enforce a minimum price 
and to promote sound and efficient marketing systems. 

1 believe such act would be constitutional. (Refer to U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions on Agricultural Adjustment Acts; Fair Labor Standards Acts; and 
Fair Trade Act.) 

Such act should— 

(1) Satisfy farmers who demand parity prices. 

(2) Satisfy those who claim that the present subsidy program is socialism. 

(3) Eliminate double payment on the part of the consumers, whereby 
money raised through taxes supports farm prices through Government 
subsidy or loans thereby raising the price of farm commodities to the food- 
consuming public. 

(4) Automatically enforce acreage reduction by requiring minimum price 
only on commodities in amounts required for domestic human consumption, 
thereby allowing excess commodities to seek their own price level. (In this 
respect, it may be necessary to set bushel and pound allotments for domestic 
human consumption per farm per year in order to assure orderly and equi- 
table marketing. ) 

(5) If bushel and pound allotments are set as above suggested, allow 
the farmer to carry over excess nonperishable commodities in his own stor- 
age from vear to year and use them to fill his next yeur’s allotment in the 
event of ‘trought or crop failure, thereby alleviating problems such as created 
by this vear’s drought 

One additional problem in the event of the passage of such act would be the 
handling of present CCC stockpiled commodities and the commodities produced 
in 1955 that may be acquired by OCC. Perhaps this could be handled by requir- 
ing that such commodities be sold only un the export market under the present 
program or under some other export program. I do not believe that farmers 
under the suggested act would raise enough excess commodities to create an 
export problem. They cannot raise farm products profitably and sell them on 
the world market without Government assistance. Any Government assistance 
on farm commodity exports, beginning with the 1956 crop, should be eliminated. 

There would be other incidental problems, such as certain regulations appli- 
cable to commodity markets which would prevent profiteering resultant from 
passage of the act and perhaps should provide for trading on two classes of the 
various commodities, i. e., commodities for human consumption and commodities 
for livestock feed, etc., also regulations pertaining to handling of present privately 
stored commodities. But I believe such incidental problems could be worked 
out if the basic plan is good. 

It would seem to me that the basic plan also could be applied to set up mini- 
mum prices for butcher hogs and cattle, thereby automatically stabilizing the 
price of stockers and feeders and other grades of livestock prior to reaching 
the butcher stage and also stabilizing prices on farm commodities used for live- 
stock feeds. 

The above suggestions might be worthy of further thought and study, and so 
I pass them on to you herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. Luke CHAPIN. 
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Sepewick, Kans. 
August 30, 1955. 
Mr. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Benson: Regarding the 20 cent per bushel loan price cut on certain 
wheat varieties, not considering soil and weather conditions, whch really make 
or break milling quality and gluten strength; also noting in the newspapers how 
you showed the Russian delegation our superior American way of life, free enter- 
prise. We wonder why you can listen to the cheap, misleading, deceptive propa- 
ganda, put out by the agricultural colleges against all private free enterprise. 

In 1912, when I was 15 years old, I found Blackhull wheat in the Russian 
Turkey wheat that came from Russia 1906, and it beat everything from the col- 
leges so much that they got some millers with them and fought it, saying they 
would dock it 25 cents per bushel. So I searched further and found a harder 
variety which I called Superhard Blackhull. Then the colleges and millers 
fought it, as it did so well, it pushed the College Kanred out of the picture. Our 
Blackhulls were very hardy wheat that yielded and tested so high that the millers 
couldn’t dock it several cents per bushel (as they did to other varieties), so of 
course they were with the college in the fight. 

Then I secured a cross between Blackhull and a good beardless wheat and got 
rid of the beards, which were a nuisance in harvesting. The yield and test were 
also increased. About that time the college came out with Tenmarg, which was 
a light yielding and testing wheat that took a dock, favoring the millers again, 
so the fight went on. Again, Clark’s wheat was very hardy and stood the rough 
weather conditions, insects, plant diseases, hail, etc., best, being a thorn in the 
sides of the colleges, running their infertor pet idols out, over a vast territory. 

Of course, the millers like a light testing wheat, that they can dock on test 
weight, until a bad year makes the stuff so light and chaffy that they have to 
get some of Clark’s better wheat to bring up the test. We have received many, 
many such reports from the farmers, telling how they received a premium of 4 
to 10 cents per bushel. 

Three times the college tried to put private free enterprise out of business by 
introducing bills in the Kansas Legislature to control the introduction of new 
wheat varieties, by the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, cooperating with 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, but some liberty-loving farmer legislators 
blocked them in setting up that dictatorship, which would have outlawed over 
75 percent of Kansas wheat. 

Several years ago, when Clark’s Chiefkan wheat was going strong in western 
Kansas, a special meeting of elevator men was called, and a Kansas City miller 
started reading off some propaganda against Chiefkan wheat. After reading a 
while, a husky young fellow got up, pointing his finger at the miller and said, 
“You ought to be indicted for making and selling that good-for-nothing white 
flour with all the germ and vitamins taken out, so the flour can sit around a long 
time, with no bugs or worms in it, because they would starve to death in it. I 
am from Kentucky, and there were no rejects to the Army from our family. 
Father grew the wheat, ground it up whole, mother made good whole wheat 
bread from it and we all were healthy and strong.” Then a young baker said, 
“If you could see and smell the dose that comes in cans to put in that white flour 
to revitalize it, you wouldn’t want any of that either.” Then an elderly doctor 
said, “I see the final result in poor, weak, diseased humans trying to live on 
devitalized food.” That broke up the meeting, 

Milling and baking tests on our better wheats show them to be as good and 
better than any college “approved” wheats, fully as high protein, and as strong 
gluten, when grown and milled under similar conditions: Why not? I have 
tested many thousands of varieties in our wheat nursery, and keep and grow 
only those that have strong, deep-rooted plants that go deep into the soil for 
the vitamins and minerals that God put there for us to live and work on when 
we use that staff of life complete as He made it; but the processors ruin the 
best food, making it a “broken reed”; therefore many consumers have almost 
quit eating the good-for-nothing deathly white, devitalized bread, that they 
would starve death on, hence the 50-percent cut in wheat consumption. 

Then we have acreage allotment controls, and many farmers use synthetic, 
chemical fertilizers, hoping for bigger yields, but producing poorer, devitalized 
wheat. Those fertilizers put back only 3 or 4 of the 22 minerals that the human 
body needs to survive on. You can fool part of the people part of the time, buf 
you can’t fool nature, or many red-blooded, liberty-loving, brave American 
wheatgrowers, who will keep on planting Clark’s better seed wheat, that even 
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our enemies, the tax-consuming agricultural colleges admit are good yielders of 
high-test wheat. And we know that Clark’s better wheat will make as good and 
better quality bread as any college wheat, when grown and processed under 
the same, unbiased conditions, proven by many reports. 

Some timid farmers, struggling to make a living, will be scared into planting 
the inferior “approved” college-bred wheats, then when those varieties go down 
under the onslaught of drought, winter killing, soil erosion, insects, diseases, 
hail, ete., cutting their profits and buying power, and hastening on the worst 
depression and crash that this country ever saw. Is that what the enemies of 
free enterprise wish to see? Or is that a new scheme to cut production and 
surpluses? Our tax-supported agricultural colleges put in their time fighting 
free enterprise that produce superior varieties of wheat that will grow in most 
all soils and weather conditions and make fair to bumper crops under the same 
conditions that the “approved” wheats fizzle out, except under good conditions, 
then by misleading propaganda and juggling of figures they try to scare the 
farmers into growing their inferior wheats. If they would put in that time 
looking for and breeding up hardy varieties that will produce good crops of 
high-quality wheat, and help educate the people away from devitalized foods, 
they might earn their paychecks. Are they working for the heartless, cold- 
blooded money power that care nothing for anyone else, but want the farmers 
to grow light wheat that they can dock, or is it great jealousy and fear that the 
farmers will reject their inferior products and plant the stronger, reliable, 
hardier products of American free enterprise? 

Therefore, Mr. Benson, we are ready and willing to match our wheat vari- 
eties against anything that the colleges have, both on the farm and in the mill- 
ing and baking institutions, and since you have started the program of docking 
the loan value 20 cents per bushel on certain varieties of wheat, and since 
those docked varieties came from free enterprise and are the best yielding and 
testing varieties, yes, and best milling and baking varieties when given fair un- 
biased tests. It is plain enough who are the enemies of American free enter- 
prise, trying to set up a cheap, dishonest, dictatorship over the American wheat 
growers. And don’t anyone think for a moment that the brave pioneers of the 
land of the free and home of the brave are going to submit to a gang of pirates, 
robbers, racketeers, profiteers, and propagandists who have tried over and over 
again for many years to put down American free enterprise and set up a 
foreign-inspired dictatorship. 

The only fair thing to do is stop that lying propaganda against American free 
enterprise and set up honest milling and baking laboratories to make unbiased 
tests on every load of wheat that goes into the elevators, identified only by num- 
ber, not by variety, testing all varieties fairly and let each lot stand on its own 
merits, also checking information about late spring freezes, kind of soil (old, 
new, summer fallow), previous crops, fertilizers used, seeding dates, rainfall, 
soil tests, etc. Then we all can learn how to grow better and better wheat that 
should satisfy everyone (except the jealous propagandists and profiteers who 
want to beat a lot of air, water, and dope with a very little flour to a bubble- 
gum foaming dough, of very little food value. And here is where the Pure Food 
and Drug Department should get on the job and put a stop to bakers selling 
that fluffy, bubble-gum-like, deathly white, bleaching compound, poisoned, devi- 
talized bakery products, and help educate the people to the facts about the health 
value of complete foods as our creator intended they be used, so the people of 
this great Nation will be strong, healthy, and happy. 

A few examples of 40 years war between American free enterprise and would- 
be dictators: 

At a Kansas State fair booth was shown a large loaf of approved wheat bread 
side of a very small loaf of Clark’s wheat bread; the exhibitor admitted that 
certain ingredients were left out of the Clark’s wheat bread. A certain county 
cooperative wheat test plots showed Clark’s wheat yielded over 10 bushels per 
acre more than any of the college wheats, but when the report came out in the 
local paper, Clark’s wheat showed a number only, with a statement that the 
college had some very promising wheats, not named, but numbered. I asked 
the paper for a correction, but was refused except by paid advertisement ; I don’t 
think the college paid for their erroneous advertisement. Was that Clark 
wheat averaged up with the other county tests in that district? That’s only one 
example of juggled figures. Think. 

Several reported prosperous growers of Clark’s wheat purchased adjoining 
farms from approved wheat growers who went broke. 
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A miller was fighting a Clark wheat bitterly until he purchased a car of it and 
said, “That Turkey wheat is the best wheat I have milled this year.” A chemist 
gave a poor report, knowing he was testing a Clark wheat, then ran another 
test (for a second party) on an average sample from several fields, same 
variety (thinking it was approved wheat), and said, ‘““That was wonderful, won- 

wheat.” 
ee of reporters say Clark’s better wheat yields 40-50-60-70, even 
up to 160 and 208 bushels per acre, favorable conditions, and many times that of 
approved wheats unfavorable years. One example, Clark's better wheat yielded 
40 bushels per acre, Stood up, no mosaic ; approved wheat made 18 bushels, lodged, 
much mosaic. Another plowed up much of his approved wheat, the rest made 
3 to 8 bushels, Clark’s wheat made 14 bushels. 

Several millers advertised they would pay top price for approved wheat but 
wouldn’t buy Clark’s wheat at all, but the next summer was a wet year and the 
approved wheat sprouted in the head, and was docked 75 cents per bushel, while 
Clark’s wheat did not sprout in the head and brought top market price, even when 
harvested in August and September. 

While traitors and enemies from within are fighting over varieties, our for- 
eign neighbors are selling their wheat to the world. This from a letter from 
Canada: “Please get me a dozen of those Manhattan Do! Do! Do! Doddle Doo! 
circulars,’ which is the greatest selling help for Canadian wheat that has ever 
been published when put into the hands of English brokers to show English trade 
that Kansas wheat is no good. Think. 

Better cancel that unconstitutional 20-cents-per-bushel steal. Don’t make liars 
of the wheat growers, and thieves of the buyers. Let right prevail and your con- 
science be your guide. 

Most sincerely yours, 
EARL G. CLARK. 


STATEMENT FILED BY OSCAR COLGLAZIER, OAKLEY, KANS. 


I do not believe we should have a farm program that makes a hardship on 
the small farmer. He can get a job now when industry is looking for help but 
what are we going to do with him when depression hits industry. He is not 
fitted for special jobs. Under the present program the large farmer is getting 
larger and the small farmer is getting off the farm as fast as he can. 

Soil conservation is something that is important. History tells us that all 
the nations that reached a high state of civilization did fall because they did 
not keep the fertility of their soil at the very best. 

We must move this large surplus of wheat. It hangs over our market and 
will continue to be a handicap to the market as long as it is there. We are told 
and I am sure it is true that a large part of it is not good milling wheat. If 
that is true, classify this wheat and the part that is only good for feed be moved 
as such and let only good milling wheat be reported as surplus. That would 
remove such a large amount of this large surplus that we carry on the books, 
our surplus would not appear to be so burdensome, 

It is very unfair to penalize the man that has been practicing summer fallow- 
ing for years, he has been working out this land bank plan that is becoming 
very popular at the present time. To cut his acres the same as the man that 
has been seeding all his ground is not fair and that has caused a lot of criticism 
that could easily be corrected. 

Qaulity wheat should be one of the main points in our program. Under no 
circumstances should a farm program support a low quality of wheat in any 
form, 

We must prove to the people that the Government is not a market for our 
wheat, it is only a support to prevent extreme fluctuation of price either up or 
down. 

We have got to the place where we raised wheat for the loan price, never 
giving a thought to what the Government could do with the wheat. Stop Gov- 
ernment storage, let all wheat be stored on the farm. 

A high guaranteed price on wheat does not make sense if there is not strict 
control of acreage to avoid a surplus piling up in Government hands. A good 
price for all wheat used for home consumption is all the wheat farmer has 
any right to expect. If he raises more than that let him take the world price- 
for it and the farmer sell his surplus wheat himself. Don’t make the Govern- 
ment be a middleman in the deal. 
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Parden me for using a personal illustration. We have 1,920 acres of land in 
Logan County, Kans., in the very best of the quality wheat-growing territory. 
About 500 acres in grass. We had been practicing sowing only summer fallowed 
ground to wheat for several years. Then when the acreage control came along 
it cut our wheat acreage so low that it makes it had to stay in the game and 
sell on a gradually lower wheat market and buy commodities on a market 
that is controlled by rising labor prices on every hand. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Mark CoUNCE, WELLINGTON, COLO. 


Our surpluses were created under rigid support prices. We have never been 
allowed to see what variable price supports would do. If we continue high 
support prices and allotments, the wheat farmer is going to lose his acreage to 
the small wheat farmer of 15 acres. 

High price supports fixed by the Government without regard to supply and 
demand, results in lower farm income because farmers who might not produce 
wheat at lower prices will raise wheat at the guaranteed price, and will produce 
more wheat than is necessary for what we eat and sell in the United States. 
Also, it will put ground in wheat that could be used otherwise. For instance, 
in the State of Michigan, 1 million acres previously used for beans is now in 
wheat. In the East, wheat fields that were used for feed on the farm, are now 
being used as milling wheat. In other words, they are selling this feed wheat to 
the Government. 

We have used abont 425 million bushels of wheat per year for milling pur- 
poses in the United States since 1906 although the population has increased at 
least three times since that time. 

We have less exports because of the rigid support price which has put our 
wheat price above that of Canada and any other wheat exporting country. This 
wheat moves into Government hands, but there is no way of our knowing whether 
the Government will release this wheat or not. This hurts our cash market. 
Thus we have Government controls which are not good for the farmer, and we 
are one step closer toward socialism or communism, whichever you choose to 
call it. 

When we have more controls, we have less acreage to plant, and thus the 
15-acre farmer has more chance to produce the wheat necessary for use in the 
United States. If this keeps on, a large proportion of our wheat will be raised 
on the 15-acre farm, just as the majority of the burley tobacco is being raised 
on less than 0.9 of an acre. This is not efficient farming, because the farmers 
that really produce the food will have to cut down on their operations. Then 
if we should have another war and need this wheat, as proven in the past, the 
15-acre wheat farmer will turn to something that he can raise more profitably, 
and we will be out of wheat. 

Most of the farm products in serious trouble today are those we have endeav- 
ored to support on a rigid 90 percent of parity, without regard to changing 
supply and demand relationship. 

What we need is lower guaranteed prices to the wheat farmer, and more and 
better markets for our wheat. Also, to trade our wheat for strategic material 
that can be stockpiled in the United States that is essential in the case of war. 
Another improvement would be for the commodity marketing corporation to dis- 
continue the practice of making the same loan on feed wheat as it does on good 
milling wheat. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WAYNE CRANSTON, CHAIRMAN, FARM AND HOME COMMITTEE, 
TispALE METHODIST CHURCH, WINFIELD, KANs. 


The farm and home committee of the Tisdale Methodist Church in open session 
moved that the disposal of all farm surpluses be made in such a manner that 
they do not return to the open market, and do away with the whole farm 
program excepting the Soil Conservation Service. 
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STATEMENT FILED By Carson E. CRAWFORD, BuRNS, KANsS. 


In seeking a solution to the problem of low farm income, we must realize that 
there are many things that determine farm income. 

It seems that there is a very vocal minority which declares the farmers want 
controls. This is one of the most deceptive voices that attempts to speak for 
farmers. Farmers who vote for controls in most instances do so because they 
feel that controls are the only way they may get a small share of the kind of 
income being demanded and obtained by labor unions. Organized labor through 
strikes and other un-American methods are depriving agriculture of an income 
which agriculture should in all fairness receive. Organized labor passes on its 
added taxes and other rising costs in the form of higher wages. Industry passes 
on its added taxes, wage increases, and other rising costs in the form of increased 
prices on its products. The nature of agriculture prevents farmers doing this. 
We must realize that a solution to low farm income involves something other than 
controls, incentives, Federal land rent, and other forms of Government interfer- 
ence in a good, proper, and legitimate business. One of the reasons many farmers 
hesitate to speak against these Government controls imposed upon them is the 
abusive attacks, hate, and name-calling that is heaped on those who have the 
courage to speak openly against Government interference in the lives of our 
people. Letters I have written to editors on this subject have drawn bitter and 
hateful replies from other readers upholding the Socialist idea. 

Farm controls are comparatively new. They are not a part of our American 
heritage. Farm control laws came into being only during the time of rising com- 
munist influence in American Government. Our Government today has degener- 
ated to the place where it is not governing but is becoming an agency of minority 
pressure groups who are attempting to destroy our freedom and private enter- 
prise. These minority pressure groups have been amazingly successful in their 
attempts. 

Taking all things into consideration, the only real purpose for controls is to 
prepare the last segment of American freedom and private enterprise for eventual 
integration into international Communism. 

In the beginning, some 20 years ago, the farm program was not compulsory. In 
about 1941 came the year of the wheat penalty. Compulsion was found to be 
necessary to enable the planners to make their plan work. Now we have degraded 
to the place where the possibility of Government renting millions of acres of farm- 
land is being considered. This is only one step from Government ownership of 
land and communism. Another plan being studied will permit the farmer to raise 
all he wants, sell it on an open market, and then the Government make up the rest 
of the farmer’s income Wheat could easily go to 5 cents a bushel under this 
plan and the farmer would almost completely be dependent upon the party then 
in power for his essential needs. This would be the biggest political patronage 
deal ever invented and would certainly and inevitably lead us to communism and 
a very low standard of life. 

One thing we must remember is that farm prgrams and controls in the last 
20 years have not accomplished what they were supposed to do. I have realized 
for some time that there is a great disparity between what I receive and that 
which labor receives. Occasionally I hire a man and nearly always must pay 
$1 per hour which forces me to work 3 hours to pay for 1 hour of labor. One 
farm magazine report showed that the average for labor was $1.87 per hour— °* 
in Kansas the average farm operator receives 30 cents an hour for his labor— 
this means that we must work 6 hours in order to buy 1 hour of labor’s work. 
Regardless of whether we must buy a bolt or a plow the labor cost is all out 
of proportion. Farm controls and the farm program have not helped, rather 
they have increased, the disparity between farm and organized labor income. 

It doesn’t matter whether the percentage of parity is 75 percent or 90 percent, 
net farm income cannot, under controls, be adequate; 75 percent of parity is 
desirable over 90 percent of parity for the reason that it would give us greater 
freedom and less dependence on bureaucratic Government. Agriculture being 
a basic business must stand on its own feet, be free to merchandise and promote 
the use of its products. If the time that is spent thinking up plans and promot- 
ing them were spent to promote the use of agriculture products, the economic 
weakness and instability of agriculture would not be a political football. 

The cost of the vast bureaucracy which must be maintained to implement farm 
controls of whatsoever nature are financially crippling to agriculture. A cow or 
a hog can stand some lice, but when the condition advances to the stage where 
mange sets in—something must be done. The solution is not to increase the 
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number of lice, but to get rid of the lice or the animal will die. That is exactly 
the case in agriculture. We must pay taxes in the form of added costs of all 
needed supplies on the farm. These taxes are required to pay the salaries of 
countless individuals whose only purpose so far as agriculture is concerned is 
to act as parasites. Social security is another disease which will eat a very 
definite percentage of the farmers net income. It is ‘essential that we rid our- 
selves of these parasites if we are nof to become another totalitarian state. 
Our present farm program has destroyed much of our export business. Over- 
pricing always does. 
As I understand the matter the consumer used to spend $1 of every $3 of his 
earnings for food products. Today, I believe the consumer spends $1 out of 
$4 for food products, and, of course, agriculture’s share of that dollar is con- 
tinually shrinking. I am convinced our farm programs have been a detriment 
to free American agriculture. 7 
The American people have yet to learn that there is more to life than TV a 
sets, high-powered automobiles, and a case of liquor. I therefore urge the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to work toward freeing the American farmer of un- 
American controls and permit the laws of free and private enterprise to estab- ’ 
lish a more equitable balance between labor, industry, and agriculture. 3 


STATEMENT FILED BY LLoyp DICKENS, LONGMONT, COoLo. 


I, Lloyd Dickens, of Longmont, Colo., wish to make the following statement 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Hutchinson, Kans., November 7, 
1955. 

I am speaking as an individual and as a farmer. I have been farming all my 
life. At the present time my main farmwork is the feeding of cattle. I raise 
sugar beets, hay, grain and corn, for silage. I farm approximately 380 acres of g 
irrigated ground in northern Colorado. Naturally I am interested and vitally ry 
affected by the present farm situation. I want to make the following suggestions : 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


I guess I don’t really believe in price supports at all. I realize that we must 
continue them at present because our farm economy is geared to them but as a 
farmer I must insist that a Government program be started to eventually do 
away with all price supports. In my particular case supports work a hardship 
because the grain that I feed my cattle is high priced as a result of support. If 
all feeders paid that high price then I wouldn’t complain. But, feeders in the 
East will raise corn and by complying with Government regulations will sell & 
that corn to the Government: With the money he gets he will go to a neighbor ; 
who hasn’t complied and will buy that neighbor’s cheaper corn for his feeding 
operation. With rigid supports you have control and with control I can’t farm 
my land the way I want to. Some two-bit lawyer who can’t do anything else a 
comes down and tells me what and how much to plant and he doesn’t even 
know the difference between pumpkins and corn. I want to get the Government 
out of agriculture. 

SURPLUSES 


Of course these are the direct result of price supports and Government con- 
trol. I think that present surpluses could be used to open foreign markets, by 
showing our good faith and desire to do business, However, we must send only 
high quality products to these countries. 

For example, Canada can sell their grain with a 3-percent tolerant and we 
have a 16-percent tolerant in our grain. The American farmer can raise the 
best in the world but when the Government will buy anything and at high 
prices, then how can the farmer be expected to keep up his high quality. By 3 
getting rid of the big surpluses and doing some good with them we can get back 3 
on a sound footing on our farms. Then if the Government will let us send good, 
high quality products into the markets abroad we will build up the demand for 
our farm produce that will help everyone. This is my suggestion as a way to 
get rid of these great surpluses and do some good with them. We must get rid 
of them, however. It costs money to store them and keep on buying more. They 
have to be disposed of somehow. If I buy a bunch of cattle and the price goes 
down, I still have to sell them and take my bumps, The Government is in the 
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same fix with the products that they have bought at high support prices. They 
should take their bumps now and sell them, but in a manner that will do the 
least amount of harm to the farmers. 


FARM INCOME 


My income has gone down. But if everything else had gone down with it I 
wouldn’t be so bad off. These labor unions, with Government sanction over the 
20 years before Ike took over, have gotten such high wages and low working 
hours for their people that everything I buy costs more. I have to keep my 
equipment up and buy new machinery. My total investment in farm machinery 
would amaze a business man. As these union men get more money the price of 
my new tractor must go up. The meat market doesn’t get any less for choice 
beef than it did when I was selling my feed cattle at a third more. These high 
wages and 40-hour weeks make up the difference. ‘hese cattle that sold for 
more money, by the way, were fed on cheaper grain. When I was making more 
money I had a partner, Uncle Sam and his income tax, now when things are 
tougher I am going it alone. But that is the way I wantit. I’m awfully proud 
to be living in America and I do not mind paying my share to keep this country 
going. 

But the Government can help me best by keeping out of my business. Another 
thing that these high wages have done to me is make it harder for me to get 
good help. I spend about 90 hours a week on my place and hold down about 5 
jobs. The Government can help me in this situation by holding down the wages 
on the other end and thus not attract away my laborers and keep the costs down 
on what I have to buy. 


GOVERNMENT ON THE FARM 


I can’t say that all is wrong, and now I would like to compliment the Govern- 
ment. I am all for the soil conservation program we have now. It has helped 
me a lot. By reclaiming some acres on my farm by soil-conservation practices I 
have made more money and have paid higher taxes to pay for the program. The 
Big Thompson project has been a tremendous help to all of us and the extra water 
that we get has made this area of northern Colorado a lot better farming area. 

I think that where an emergency has come up that the Government should be 
thanked if they step in and help. When the pork raisers got in trouble with 
falling prices the Government set up a buying program which helped the hog man 
and got good lard and pork for the Army. The Government has taken cheap 
beef and canned it for foreign trade. This is good because it cuts these culls out 
of the market and makes friends for us abroad. However, as I said above, let’s 
keep the quality of produce that we sell abroad high. 


STATEMENT FILep By B. D. Dirks, BUHLER, Kans. 


Do away with acres controls. Allocate the amount in bushels on which the 
individual will receive support, as to county or locality, so as to save a lot of 
past records which could only be produced by one who sold all he raised. Past 
records give cause to discriminate against the one who consumes it on his own 
farm—which would always be the little fellow—or against small areas along 
streams or lowlands which could be flooded out by flash tloods at certain times. 
Make allowance for a starter and the small producer who doesn’t cause the 
overproduction. Don’t try to push the little fellow out or into something else if 
he is content in his meager living he is more satisfied than if he is pushed out, 
and it leaves the job he would take in another field to someone else. 

Put a ceiling on how much support can be paid to an individual; don’t keep on 
paying to one who just adds to the surplus for his own selfish gain which he 
doesn’t need for a fair living. 

This program was only meant to help in making a fair living. If acres controls 
are off, then the one who uses most of his own production for feed has a better 
chance to plan his crop rotation to keep his soil built up. Under acres controls he 
always is in danger of being pushed out of certain crops or being penalized ; one- 
track farmers do not make a stable community. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY NoBLe W. Dorscu, St. Francis, KANS., AND Roy JACKSON, 
WHEELER, Kans. 


The wheat-allotment program in Cheyenne County has directly affected the 
sound economics of the county. This is particularly true of the smaller farms in 
the county. The smaller farmer in the county has always practiced an estab- 
lished and proven rotation on his farm, which included a good summer fallow 
program. His crop rotations included sorghum, wheat, and some barley. His 
diversified interests in cattle and hogs directly affected the amount of sorghum 
planted, both of which were regulated by the amount of pasture available. This 
program worked out by the farmer, tried and proven, was beginning to improve 
his own standard of living and also that of the county. 

When wheat allotments were established for the crop year 1954, the average 
farmer in Cheyenne County was on the doorstep of an independence, obtained 
from years of hard work, study, and experience gained from trial-and-error 
methods. His rotation system under the wheat-allotment program would not 
work, if he complied with his allotment, his sorghum plantings were out of 
balance with his cattle needs, and if he increased his cattle in numbers, his pas- 
ture would not meet the demands of the increased size of his cattle herd. It 
was also a necessity that he keep the land covered with the stubble or residue 
of a crop, as the county is experiencing one of its worst droughts in years. The 
experience gained from this drough shows that the stubble of the grain sorghum 
is not sufficient to stop the dirt from blowing. The only stubble that kept the 
ground from blowing was the wheat stubble. This was partly due to the poor 
crop conditions and poor yields that were obtained during the drought. The sor- 
ghum crop as a cash crop were almost nonexistent. Cattle herds were decreased 
accordingly. The above has been narrated to show that the only cash crop 
income for the farmers in Cheyenne County is that of wheat. 

What are the facts concerning the wheat-allotment program in Cheyenne 
County? The county contains approximately 779 farms, with a total of approxi- 
mately 400,000 acres of cropland. The allotment for this county, for the 1956 
crop year, is 116,491 acres or approximately 29 percent of the total cropland. In 
reer words 29 percent of the cropland must produce the total expenses of the 

armer. 

The increased costs in farming and the decreased amount the farmer received 
for his crop, has proved disastrous for a large number of the farmers in the 
county and many of them have left the farm to compete for wages in other States. 

What is the reason for the undersized allotment that this county received? 
We have been informed that it was due to trend. That is a trend of the farmers 
in Cheyenne County to planting less wheat. That is a preposterous statement. 
The trend is not the voluntary action of the farmers in this county, but the 
ageless and irrefutable power of Mother Nature. As stated above, this county 
is experiencing one of its worst droughts on record. The 1930’s in this county 
were bad, but we averaged 5 inches per year more rainfall during the 4 driest 
years in that period, than we have in the last 4 years in this county. The average 
rainfall for the last 4 years, per year, is approximately 10 inches; this, and this 
alone has developed the trend in this county. What wheat was planted for the 
1955 wheat crop, was dusted in, some of this was blown out before it ever came 
up. The wheatfields were started blowing by other land that was laying idle, 
because of wheat allotments. This then is what has developed the trend in 
Cheyenne County, a factor beyond the control of the farmer, but for which he is 
blamed and for which he has continued each year to take a cut in his allotment. 
Is there any wonder why the farmer in Cheyenne County is leaving to work for 
wages? The farmers can combat 1 of the 2 reasons, but he cannot hold his own 
with both of them. 

What is the reaction to the program by the farmers in Cheyenne County? For 
the 1954 crop year, there were 29 farms overseeded. For the 1955 crop year there 
were 412 overseeded; this was reduced to 196 farms overseeded by reasons of 
drought and dust blowing. Estimates for the 1956 crop year is 75 percent over- 
seeded. The picture as can be seen by the above figures indicate that the wheat- 
allotment program that we now have in effect, does not fit this county or any 
other county which includes summer fallowing as a standard practice. If the 
wheat-allotment program now in effect is continued, it is urged that measures be 
taken to consider the weather trends and to give credit to the counties which are 
practicing a summer fallow program. Cheyenne County wheat is wheat that is 
always in demand by milling concerns, in most cases bringing premium prices. 
Judging from the prices received it is believed that there is not a surplus of the 
type wheat raised in Cheyenne County. 
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Farmers in Cheyenne County during World War II received the coveted E 
for effort award for their efforts in increased crop and cattle production ; these 
same farmers with additional returning veterans, are being ignored for their 
war efforts, by the program that is now in effect. 

We, the farmers in Cheyenne County, do not ask for a program set up exclu- 
sively for Cheyenne County, but for a program that will enable us to produce 
an income, which will enable us to feed and educate our children on an average 
standard of living, and to build up a sound economic system, so that our children 
will be encouraged to return to Cheyenne County, to take their places in this 
farming community. We want them to be proud to say “I, and my dad before 


me, were farmers in Cheyenne, Kans.” 





STATEMENT FILepD By ALBERT J. Esers, SEWARD, NEBR. 


Honorable members of the United States Senate Agricultural Committee, you 
are holding hearings on how to improve the farm program. I will discuss one 
item at a time and then summarize the changes at the close. 

The farm program is designed to enable farmers to receive parity prices for 
their products. Agriculture is by far the largest industry in our Nation. Over 
the last 125 years, every recession and depression in our economy was preceded 
by a recession or depression in agriculture. There was unfavorable disparity 
in prices of agricultural products. This is therefore the prime reason for a 
farm program, namely, to prevent our economy from experiencing the extreme 
hardships of a depression. War is another way out but this is unthinkable 
today. 

With our present prosperous business, labor, and industry, prices of agricul- 
tural products would be at parity price levels if supply were approximately equal 
to demand. Since potential production as well as present supplies of agricultural 
products are in great oversupply, prices are down to the level of Government 
support or lower. Oversupply is the reason flexible price supports tend only 
lower. If supplies were near the demand, flexibles might then act like the 
normal markets and raise. 

Some crops are basic to any farm operation. These are the crops most profit- 
able in a given territory because of climate, soil, and markets. Prices do not 
influence the production of these crops as the farmer must rely on these for 
his livelihood. In fact, as prices go down farmers increase production of basic 
crops to compensate for lower prices. This is illustrated by the years 1932 and 
1933 when farmers were forced to plant the largest acreages in history by 
extremely low prices. 

Alternate crops are somewhat responsive to price as they are grown in rotation, 
for cheaper feed, soil improvement, and other reasons. They have a rather 
stable price relationship to the price of the basic crops according to feed value. 

Production and feeding of livestock is definitely influenced by prices, although 
the different kinds of livestock vary in response. The farmer has his basic 
crop; shall he sell it on the market or feed it to livestock. In most cases he will 
feed if it is profitable, but if he is sure to lose money by feeding he will sell 
the crop on the market. 

Flexible price supports to be sure have been good for the livestock producer 
and feeder, but only for a few years. Livestock production has increased and 
will increase still more if feed prices are low and it is profitable to feed. But 
sooner or later livestock production increases to the point where prices go so 
low that it is unprofitable, and then livestock production begins to decrease. 

If the prices of basic crops were supported at parity they would act as a 
steadying influence on livestock production, and definitely hold up the prices 
of livestock. Flexibles are accelerating the production of livestock to another 
sure and bankrupting end. 

The present farm program must be changed to enable the farmer to reduce 
crop production so that supply will approximate demand. Really, it should 
enable him to reduce below demand until present surpluses are reduced. 

This should be done by acreage allotments as at present. But there must be 
allotments on basic and alternate crops so that overall reduction can be attained. 
Bushel allotments are not needed. If the farmer reduces enough to bring supply 
in proximity with demand, he should be guaranteed parity prices. A direct 
payment for the land-bank plan is not enough. And with supplies reduced to 
demand the market would soon rise to parity prices. 
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A small percentage of noncooperators can nullify the good intentions of a 
large majority of cooperators. Therefore let there be a referendum, and when 
two-thirds of the farmers vote favorable then all must cooperate. If the vote 
is unfavorable, let there be no support of prices, and let the free market reign. 

To summarize then, a workable farm program that will restore parity prices 
to farmers must enable farmers to reduce production to the demand. 

1. This involves taking out of production millions of acres of farmland 
and using them as a land bank for the future. Land taken out of produc- 
tion would be seeded to grass and not used for crop production. But in 
case of drought or disaster could be made available for feed, and the land 
would always be ready for use for crops when needed. 

2. For making this further reduction in crop acres the farmer would be 
guaranteed parity prices through Government loans. 

8. To keep the program democratic, a referendum would be held requiring 
a two-thirds majority in favor. A two-thirds majority would require all 
farmers to cooperate. 

4. Curtailing production would be secured by acreage allotments alone, 
as much as needed, to bring production down to the demand. 

5. For export crops the domestic certificate parity plan should be tried. 

It will be said that this plan is a contracting economy program, and what we 
need is an expanding economy program; I differ very positively. As long as 
every farmer in the United States has a land bank on his farm that has a poten- 
tial income if it could be used, that farmer will do more to expand markets 
of all kinds through research, advertising, and every other means than he is 
doing now. America’s industry is the example of this in action. 

Enlarging farming units makes it possible in some cases for farmers to operate 
in the black instead of in the red, but agriculture operating at 85 percent of 
parity cannot furnish the buying power to keep industry rolling. I think this 
fallacy needed to be pointed out. 

My answer to the charge that parity prices to the farmer would raise food 
prices to the consumer is that a 20-percent drop in farm prices only lowered 
food prices 2 to 3 percent. What parity farm prices would do to keep industry 
rolling and people employed would benefit consumers much more than a 2 to 3 
percent reduction on food prices. 


STATEMENT FILep By M. M. Erickson, Birp Crry, KANs. 


First of all, I want it to be nonpolitical. Second, I want 100 percent parity 
on the percentage of crop regardless of commodity that we as a Nation need 
for both foreign and domestic consumption. This program will cover all major 
crops such as wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, and even smaller crops which 
need support prices and which do not come in the picture as large yet are 
important in everyday life. This would also work out very well for livestock 
producers of meat, as well as woolgrowers and dairy products. It will insure 
us for plenty without cost to our Government with the grower or producer 
carrying his own share of the burden if he or they produce to the extent of 
surplus. 

To explain this program I will take the commodity wheat in the year of 1952. 
We, the United States farmers, raised around 1 billion bushels of wheat. We 
consumed around 750 million bushels. That is around 75 percent of the total 
crop. That leaves us a carryover of around 250 million bushels or 25 percent 
of 1952 crops. The first figure is what I want 100 percent parity on. The 
25 percent is what I as a producer of wheat would carry over myself in my own 
granary as the case igs I am guilty of producing too much wheat and would 
hold this off the market or whatever the percentage of said crop would be set 
by the Agriculture Department. The case would be this. If a bumper crop or 
surplus the grower would probably have to carry over a higher percentage 
instead of 25 percent. If the crop would be short it is a possibility that the 
whole crop could be disposed of or even call for some of this penalty wheat 
which I grew too much the year before. Now how and when could we dispose 
of this Surplus wheat. The Agriculture Department would say this. You can 
feed or seed this wheat for your own use only unless for some reason beyond 
control of producer, such as hail, drought, fire, insects, flood, etc. Then it could 
be released by the Agriculture Department through their local offices. 

What better security could be had than the ever-normal granary to this Nation 
in the line of food, or to the local banker who is most generally interested to 
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know that if the present crop should happen to fail that you would have some 
wheat to sell anyway to meet or help to meet your obligations. There is one 
thing for sure. Regardless of crop or product, a grower or producer would 
not build up a surplus of any commodity to where it would be an unbearable 
burden to himself. For as this case was mostly on wheat, the producer would 
try other crops in demand or short on account of crop failures. This program 
would eliminate marketing quotas and acreage controls which is one thing we 
as farmers do not want. This program would also give a sort of set figure which 
industry, labor, and capital could use as a guide. It would not tax the innocent 
to pay special privileges for the farmer. That is what I would call 90 percent 
parity of total of crop, especially when a commodity has reached a figure to where 
it is a burden to the Government. We as farmers do not want to be classified as 
a special-privilege group, nor do we care to cater to any other group so classi- 
fied. We as farmers will produce, with the good help of Mother Nature, plenty 
or try very hard to do so. But we also want to be on parity with industry, 
labor, and capital, and equalized economy—by all, for all, with special privileges 
to none. 

Surplus wheat. Keep all necessary amount of wheat for emergency uses in 
case of unseen causes. Offer balance for sale or trade to foreign markets for 
what-have-you base. Vote down acreage rental by all means. We cannot 
mortgage unborn future generations credit to pay for same. Above all let us 
keep our civil liberties. 


STATEMENT FItep By B. J. EVANS, WELLINGTON, KANs. 


I am a farmer in Sumner County and have 400 acres in cultivation. I believe 
that the domestic parity plan as advocated by Representative Clifford Hope 
would be a fairer system to the wheat farmer. Many farms are unsuited to 
raise other crops than wheat on a profitable basis. This would give those farmers 
a chance to raise a little extra wheat for feed without being penalized. Of course 
the farmer with better land would probably not be interested in exceeding his 
allotment. The acreage allotments have failed mostly because we farm better 
and raise larger yields on our alloted acres. Consequently the surplus has not 
been diminished. A bushel allotment would hold the surplus to the desired level. 
I believe a set yield for a county would be the best way to administer the allot- 
ments. The farmer with the good land can raise other crops while the farmer 
with the thinner upiand would have a chance to make a living. Also I believe 
the farmer who has not plowed up his pasture and the ones who have kept up 
shelter belts, etc., should get some credit on his allotment for his conservation 
practices. 


STATEMENT FILepD By C, W. FEARING, Burr Oak, KAns. 


I thank God that I have the privilege to live in a country where I am free to 
say what I think. 

I was born in America. I love it and hope to preserve the freedoms I have had, 
and more for my children. I appreciate the opportunities I have had and I know 
future generations cannot have opportunities unless they are free. 

Today we in agriculture are losing some of those freedoms. We know now 
that supports cannot be had without controls. We know that high rigid price 
supports are not the answer. On every commodity that we have had those sup- 
ports, we are now in trouble. We have been sleeping, so to speak, at the Gov- 
ernment bin. We have been producing to sell to the Government without thought 
of quality or demand. On some commodities we could take a year’s vacation and 
not want. 

There is no substitute for actual supply and demand. 

As I see it, war and Government planning have led us to where we are. What 
shall we do? 

The recent headlined soil-bank plan has not been tried, could be far reaching, 
could be felt by almost everyone in this country. It could solve one of our press- 
ing problems in the country today ; the water problem. 

Here I refer to a recent editorial in the Saturday Evening Post. Dr. A. L. Lugn, 
professor of geology in the University of Nebraska, has revealed that, the ground 
in his State has the incredibly enormous water storage capacity of 97 million 
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acre-feet, which is equivalent to 10 years’ average rainfall, or it would take 1,000 
big surface reservoirs to equal such capacity. 

Ground storage for oil and natural gas is a common practice but for some 
reason the parallel storage of water is virtually ignored. Results are being 
achieved. Land utilization is being managed so that the soil and water are con- 
served. That would be a soil bank. For example, the town of Clinton, Okla., 
during the recent drought years, obtained virtually enough water for its munici- 
pal supplies from a 10-square-mile creek watershed that had been given thorough 
soil and water conservation treatment. The water came out of a multitude of 
springs produced by insoak of rainfall in previous wet years. Clinton is marked 
on the map as 5,000 to 10,000 population. 

A soil-bank plan would not work if you persist in opening new irrigation lands. 
If it were to work, rental payments would have to be big enough so that the 
owner’s income would be better rather than worse for having rented a percentage 
of his land to the Government. 

Rent a portion of your land for cash. Make the percentage big enough to 
equalize supply to demand. 

Make the payment big enough so the owner will be better off if he complies. 
Give that land the full water-and-soil conservation treatment at Government 
expense. 

My estimate would be that by the time this program had proceeded to the point 
where even 25 percent of the producers’ productive land in the country had had 
the complete soil treatment, supply would equal demand and increased popula- 
tion would require use of at least some of that soil bank. 

Yes, I do belong to the greatest farm organization in the world and I heartily 
agree with them when they say we believe in a high income of honest dollars 
that will buy a dollar’s worth. 

With more instead of less freedom and in a world of peace. 


STATEMENT FILED BY VERNON L. FirzStmmons, CUNNINGHAM, Kans. 


Realistic and purposeful efforts must be made to bring the farmer’s income 
and buying power to an equal with that of other laboring people. 

Factors that effect farm income such as insects, rainfall, stands at planting 
time, temperature changes, etc., make hard and fast rules without a great deal 
of wisdom of little value. 

Each commodity may need a program adapted to its own problems. 

If the farmer’s income is to be high enough to meet his needs we must have 
foreign markets; home consumption is not enough. 

I believe one of the first problems to be solved is our surpluses. “Yardsticks” 
should be set up to provide adequate stocks and carryovers to meet all needs 
but they must be handled in such a way as to not depress markets. As in the 
case of wheat all stocks that are not needed or do not meet recognized standards 
must be disposed of at once. (Yes, someone will be hurt but everyone is hurt 
now.) 

If support programs are in effect “quality in demand” (these will vary from 
time to time) must be taken into account. A positive approach in support levels 
could be in effect now instead of the negative one that is being used. Quality 
products should be worth more than a given level as well as poor products being 
worth less than the given level. 

The Government should have a more active research program to find more uses 
for our various commodities especially ones in surplus. All the people would 
benefit from such a program. 

As to proposed programs where the Government would lease land to take it 
out of production, they could good in theory and they have merit but the average 
to small farm must produce some income on every acre if the farmer is to 
meet his oligations and maintain anything but the lowest standard of living 
Certainly the large farm would be benefited the most it seems to me. 

In this part of the State acres taken out of wheat production are having a 
tendency to increase livestock numbers to a point where they are becoming burden- 
some. Farmers are doing this not because they are short of Cadillacs but short 
on dollars. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY FLOYD GOODENOUGH, PRETTY PRAIRIE, KANS. 


My name is Floyd Goodenough of Pretty Prairie, Kans., in Reno County. 

Over the period of 11 years that I served on the county committee of the 
AAA, PMA, and ASC, I have discussed the price situation with many farmers 
in Reno County and county committeemen in other counties; and I am sure 
that a large majority feel that all farm prices should be supported at parity. 
We feel that this is just a fair price. The support program for wheat and 
corn should be handled as in the past. We feel that perishable commodities 
should be supported also by the use of the same plan that is now being used 
for wool. That is, production payments be made direct to the farm for the 
difference between the market price and parity price—with a limit on this 
payment in any one year. 

We recognize that controls on acreage are necessary. But we feel that they 
should be graduated so as to protect the amount of cash income required 
by a small farmer to meet his family living costs. For example, in the case 
of a farmer with only a 50-acre base or less, we feel a cut of only 10 percent 
is justified. As the base acreage increases the percentage would be increased 
so that at the 900-acre base level, the reduction would be possibly 60 percent. 
Base acreage above this would be cut accordingly to get the total reduction 
necessary. We feel that our problem is not one of total overproduction, but 
rather one of the uncertainty of prices that lead to shifting production which 
causes overproduction on some commodities. We feel that if parity prices 
are certain, farmers will use their land to the best advantage and Keep produc- 
tion more in line with need. 

Excess acres should be put in reserve, and farmers should receive a soil- 
conservation payment on it, with an additional paymeut for planting soil- 
building crops that will not be harvested. Some farmers favor bushel allot- 
ment instead of acres, but all agree that the same graduated scale I have out- 
lined for use in acreage allotments should be used. 

Some favor the acreage as we now have because with wheat, for example, 
farmers would produce more than their bushel allotment would permit them 
to market. Consequently, we would have a lot of wheat going out of condition 
on the farms, unless it could be used for feed which would enter into compe- 
tition with corn and other feed grain. 

At a recent farm group meeting called to discuss the farm problems and to 
make recommendations for this meeting, it was recommended that if acreage 
allotments are used, that some kind of a recovery plan should be made to 
help the farmer in case of crop failure—possibly a percentage increased allot- 
ment the next year; and if bushel allotments are established, a bushel quota 
should be given each farmer for a term of years so that in case of crop failure, 
it could be made up the next year. 

We believe the average-size farmers are entitled to price protection that 
will permit them to continue in their way of life and pay their taxes. 

We than you for your time spent at this meeting and for any support you can 
give us. 


STATEMENT FILED By CorLis D. GoyYeEn, Jr., Pratt, KANs. 


I am a young farmer in Pratt County. Wheat and stocker-calf feeding are 
my main enterprises. I served in World War II so I did not begin farming 
until 1947. I rent all the land that I farm. If it was not for my dad’s help, 
I believe it would have been impossible for me to have started farming. 
ator Secretary Benson is doing the best job he can with the big problems 

e has. 

I doubt if Congress can pass any kind of law that will give farmers all of 
what they want. I believe you should leave the law as it is now and maybe 
add to it a soil-bank program. 

: I am opposed to the rigid supports because they got us into the mess we are 
in now. 

I believe flexible supports would have worked if they had gone into effect 
in 1948 when they should have. 

The two-price system sounds good but I believe farmers will rebel against 
it if wheat goes as low as I feel it might; also feed producers will not like to 
compete with the subsidized wheat farmer. 

As a renter I wonder if I would get any of the payment from the soil-bank 
plan or would my landlord get all of it. 
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Congress can do these things for the farmer. It can take the gas tax off 
tractor gas. It can put more money in agricultural experimentation. It can 
get rid of our surplus even if it means dumping it in the ocean. It can cut 
expenses in the Government. It can reduce our debt and then cut taxes. 

Agriculture will be better off if our products are used instead of stored regard- 
less of prices received. If consumers quit using our produce, then we are lost 
forever. 


STATEMENT FILED By LEE L, GRuB, SYLVIA, KANs. 


I would like to express my views on an agricultural program as a farmer. 

A farmer should receive full parity on all farm commodities on a graduated 
basis in favor of the family-type farmer. When controls are needed I recom- 
mend bushel and pound allotment in place of acreage allotment. 

On nonstorable commodities the Federal Government should pay a subsidy 
payment direct to the farmer, the difference between full parity and market 
price. 

I favor a recovery plan to help the family-type farmer in case of crop failure 
so he can recover his loss of.income over a period of time. A farmer should 
not be penalized because of crop failure. 

I recommend the Federal Government regulate processor’s profits. Under 
present program the farmer’s loss is not reflected at all in the consumer’s cost. 
This allows the middleman to make a huge profit. 

Yours for the betterment of family-type farmers. 


STATEMENT FILep By HAronip H. Hoiste, Norton, KAns. 


I believe in a fair farm program that would benefit everyone concerned. We 
hear a lot about this family-size farm; and I would like to have it defined: 
What is a family-size farm? 

In regard to the price squeeze: We all realize that 85 percent of that is 
labor cost. 

In regard to the farm program: In our part, where we summer fallow, we 
already take half of our land out of production every year. Something should 
be done about that situation. 

In regard to whether the Secretary of Agriculture has taken a good step 
toward paying a bonus for good quality or milling quality wheat: Poor milling 
quality wheat which is merely feed should be classified as such. 

We do not want them to forget conservation and I firmly believe that the water 
should be conserved where it falls. 

And if the Government is to pay for something, I think a good-size payment 
could be made on terraces and small pasture dams. 

In regard to the selling of our products: I firmly believe that if our products 
are transported and kept in the same good clean condition as they are when 
they leave the farm, there would be no trouble in selling these products to the 
foreign markets for human consumption. 

Furthermore, when they draw up a farm program it should be such a program 
so as not to make liars out of good honest people. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GERALD HORNBAKER, KANSAS FARMERS UNION, STAFFORD, 
KAns. 


My name is Gerald Hornbaker. I am a wheat farmer near Stafford, Kans. 

As a wheat farmer it is my firm contention that all farmers producing all 
types of commodities must have assurance of price in advance of the production 
cycle of each commodity. 

In my area our land is most suitable to wheat production and in order to 
maintain an adequate level of income we must have the acres and price. 

The welfare of the wheat farmer in our area is dependent on the welfare of 
all farmers over the whole Nation. We feel that in order to hold our acres, 
farmers in other areas, not so suitable to wheat, must be given a price protec- 
tion on crops most suitable to their area so that they can forego wheat allot- 
ments and let wheat be produced in the most suitable areas. 
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We feel all farmers are entitled to parity of income. Price assurances at 
full parity level coupled with controls to meet requirements must be accepted 
as part of the pattern. : 

The support program on basics at or near parity and production or incentive 
payments on other commodities and perishables would put our production pat- 
tern in order. Production shifts as is now being experienced in hogs and cheap 
feed grains is costly to farmers and creates unwarranted surpluses which become 
costly to taxpayers too if emergency action is taken. 

A full prgram of supports, incentives, and controls would put our total acre- 
age—nationwide—to its best, most productive use. Areas not needed to produce 
our Nation’s requirements currently—can under an acreage reserve plan—be 
available when our rapidly growing population requires more food and fiber. 

A reserve for future food needs is a sound investment—the cost of which 
should be borne by all the people. 

A good reserve and a reserve of potential farm production power is just as 
sound an investment and just as necessary to our security as is the building of 
reserves of bombers and armaments. ‘These we hope and pray will never be used. 

Food—with our population growing around 8,000 a day—we know will even- 
tually be needed. 

Supports and production payments on all farm commodities will assure farmers 
of an adequate income and establish a production pattern employing the best 
land use. Controls on all commodities will prevent surplus buildups. Support 
programs are effective and relatively low in cost when supplies are kept in line 
with consumer requirements. An acreage reserve will put a balance wheel on 
the farm economy and reserve will be available for future emergencies. 


WAKEENEY, Kans., October 29, 1955. 
Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear SENATOR: I am taking the liberty of writing you, with a sincere atti- 
tude of a constructive nature. I do not wish to cry over the milk that has 
already been spilled, but in order to visualize, we must analyze the past, pres- 
ent, and future agricultural economics. Prior to 1933, we operated on a theory 
of abundance of production. If we could not meet our fixed obligations when 
the price of our products sagged, we increased our production. This, to me, 
was the first noticeable period, that in the overall economic future the farmers’ 
abundance of production theory was in competition with the industrial con- 
trolled scarcity theory. Agriculture covered itself with this abundance of pro- 
duction, going broke; while the owners of industry took a drastic cut in 
production, yet maintained a profit on what they did produce. We were literally 
starving to death, in a land of plenty. 

These two theories in our overall economic setup, did not work then, and j 
think they never will, unless, we wish to destroy all of our family-size farm: 
and turn the entire agricutural production over to corporations, with possib’, 
the control in a few large ones, who, in turn, will control all the foods at a 
price that will maintain a profit. I shudder, when I visualize the result. 

Some 25 years ago, our leadership, both of farm organizations and Govern- 
ment, formulated plans and adopted laws to do something about this. During 
this period, agriculture was financially lifted to its peak of prosperity. This 
created vast purchasing power, some call it demand, but I ask you, “What good 
is demand, unless there is purchasing power?’ During this period, the words 
“parity” and “subsidize” were often in print, but few farmers had ever heard of 
them before. Yet, the latter had been used quite commonly in some phase of 
our national economy, ever since we became a nation. 

Parity is the word I wish to talk about. It is a good English word, and I 
think it is synonymous with some of our other patriotic words, such as equality, 
liberty, justice, etc. It means equality and ratio of purchasing power between 
persons engaged in the various segments of our overall economy. Its applica- 
tion is a necessity, if the capitalistic system is to survive. Parity, in its true 
meaning, when applied, has neither an advantage nor a disadvantage. When 
abused, its effects are disastrous. Parity’s application and function, in the 
beginning of the farm program, was intended to provide equal purchasing 
power, which would pay debts, replace equipment, provide family education, 
home modernization and other necessities, pertaining to a standard of living 
equal to those enjoyed by the average citizen. 
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Generally speaking, this was the intent and extent of the function of parity 
in the farm program guaranteed by the United States Congress. It was never 
intended and should never have been permitted, in fact, it ceased to be parity, 
when its application was effective on volume production, exceeding the pur- 
chasing power necessary to obtain and maintain a standard of living equivalent 
to the average citizen engaged in the other phases of the overall economy. 

The formula for the administration of parity in its true meaning, has and is 
at the present, being abused. The purchasing power derived from the excess 
volume production, over and above the amount necessary to obtain and main- 
tain the intent of parity, is being used, not to buy the products of others, but 
to acquire additional holdings. This practice has advanced farther than most 
people think. I call your attention to the reports recently issued by the USDA 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

We have two alternatives—either abolish it altogether or change the formula 
of the Administration, so that parity will do, as nearly as is humanly possible, 
what it is supposed to do—no more, no less. 

Furthermore, we should encourage more family-size farms, instead of the pres- 
ent procedure of lesser and larger holdings. 

We should encourage ownership by those who wish to live and raise their 
families on the farm. 

The welfare of the Nation is more stable when the land is occupied and oper- 
ated by the owners. 

The Government should stockpile some wheat as well as other essentials, in 
case of emergency. Parity should be guaranteed only on a bushel basis, to 
individuals, with their base established according to their number of income-tax 
exemptions. The formula for the program must entail either the two-price 
system or a direct subsidy. There would be no acre allotment, therefore, no 
necessity for land measuring. Farmers could seed in any year any amount 
he chose; but could not sell, under parity, more than his base. In fact, it would 
pe the best security in the world, for them to have a year’s supply in their 
granary, thus establishing an annual income, in case of drought, hail, or other 
unforeseen causes. This would eliminate the Government from the storage busi- 
ness entirely, with the exception of stockpile. Excess production would be 
optional, but no parity payment would be coming from the Government. A suf- 
ficient amount of wheat on a bushel basis, for current use, plus substantial 
carryover, can be closely estimated. There should never be any burdensome 
surpluses, as there are under the present plan. 

I realize there are a great many details that would have to be worked out, 
causing some deviation to be made, but I believe it to be fair in principle. I 
realize this is a bit drastic, but in all sincerity, for the Nation’s general welfare, 
we must keep these two facts in mind—administration of parity in its true mean- 
ing, and the saving for posterity, of our family-size farms. 

Very truly yours, 
Worpden R. Howat. 


STATEMENT FILED By R. W. Hoyt, ATLANTA, KAns. 


I approach this opportunity with a great deal of mixed feeling. First because 
of the magnanimity of the subject under discussion, second is fear of voicing a 
biased opinion. This great democracy was built by sweat, toil and hard down- 
to-earth thinking, by people trying to arrive at an ultimate decision, the best 
for the most people. 

It is at this point that I want to start my discussion. The farmer along 
with any other business or professional man is shouldered with two obligations, 
first earning for himself and family an economic livelihood, and secondly a 
sacred obliation of service to his fellowmen and future generations. If a pro- 
fession does not qualify on these two points it is not worthy of the name. If 
a man lives within himself, what heritage can he leave (I don’t mean monetary). 

There has been many words written and spoken in regard to the farm situa- 
tion, as to whether this plan or that plan will raise the farmer’s income, or 
improve his position with respect to other industries, and place his economic 
position on a sound foundation. Frankly I am most interested in a more stable 
economic future. 

We have been more or less trained in the past few years to look to the Gov- 
ernment for help when things get rough. I am not opposed to disaster relief 
in the strict sense, but I am opposed to Government subsidies on a wholesale 
basis, to the point that we become intemperate in our asking. The harm in this 
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is that we lose our sense of balance and it becomes easy to start crying for help 
when actually all we need is the exercising of our own liberties, that we have 
in a democracy. 

I feel that the idea of the soil saving bank, coupled with strict cross-com- 
pliance does offer a solution, if we dispose of our surplus. We will never dis- 
pose of our storehouse of surplus food and fiber as long as we continue to pro- 
duce for Government storage. 

I think that no program will work until some teeth, such as cross-compliance 
is in corporated in the plan. 

Primarily we are in a livestock producing area adjacent to grain production, 
mostly wheat. Before the appearance of power machinery the farmland was 
planted to more row crops, not so much small grain. About the time power ma- 
chinery came the ever-normal granery, then the war which, of course, brought 
labor shortages, with more mechanical power, less manpower and guaranteed 
price on wheat and corn, etc. 

We in the livestock area are affected directly by a controlled price on feed 
costs and noncontrolled on products we have to sell. 

I am not suggesting that prices should be controlled on livestock. We had a 
taste of that and we also had a taste of high livestock prices which we found 
was too high for the consumer to buy. 

I am not advocating low production costs, in fact, the livestock producers 
seldom can show a profit with cheap feed costs, the profit he can show comes 
from efficient production practices, reasonable feed costs coupled with suitable 
selling price, which we are well aware, at present prices and ours are off balance. 

I am happy that the livestock producer is not burdened with large surplus 
of their products in storage. This would have been true if we had been pro- 
ducing for a Government storage program as we have in other branches of our 
business. I hasten to say that I feel the 4 year drought probably has been a 
blessing in disguise even though it has been rather tough competition. We have 
a surplus backed up in our laps at present, of beef and pork, but it is ours, and 
the taxpayer is not burdened with this much more, added to the other $7 billion. 

I am of the opinion that the great push on credit buying of consumer goods 
is having a great effect on less money being spent for food and fiber. I suppose 
if I were in agreement with this greatly oversold credit policy I would get on 
the bandwagon and further recommend, 24 to 36 months to pay the grocery bill. 
I think we will all agree that this is not sound reasoning. If this is not sound 
why is it sound for other industries that are subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment to go so far on long-time repayment plans with little or no down payment. 
We could stand a little more cooperation from the processor and retail merchants 
of our products but feel that we are somewhat at fault in not producing the size 
and kind of meat the public demands, since the housewife in general is the 
final judge. I think there are some very strong points in favor of the producers 
setting up their own processing and marketing outlets which has been practiced 
in other industries, and proven successful, for example the oil business. 

We in the production end of agriculture represent a smaller number of people 
each year but still in numbers it is a lot of people to educate to see things eye 
to eye. I feel in general the thinking farmer is aware of the circumstances that 
surround him, that he is ready and willing to make some changes in his pro- 
eae program if he can see that he is not further jeopardizing his economic 
security. 

In the past, the only reason the programs have shown signs of working, was 
brought about by wars and threat of wars and we cannot build on that sort of 
economy. Now with no wars we are sweltering under the back-breaking load 
of deteriorating surpluses. 

I want to commend the Agriculture Department for the efforts that have been 
made to move our products through trade, not aid, and realize full well that 
we have a State Department that has certain fences to keep mended, but I am 
also of the opinion that a vast number of people in this world go to bed hungry 
every night. We call ourselves a Christian nation (am I my brother's keeper ?). 

The Bible says I am. 

I want to further commend this committee for using this method of getting 
the voice of the grassroots farmers. 

By way of summary I feel that the soil-fertility bank, linked with a central 
program with strict cross compliance will be necessary to make the program 
work. As for the control program, I see no reason why the present 1954 act is 
not the best yet. Any control program must have some side helps such as I 
have outlined in above statements and furthermore keep it from becoming more 
of a political football. 
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WicuirTa, Kans., October 24, 1955, 
Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: I have farming interests and I understand the plight of the 
farmers. Many are going broke now, especially those that are heavily in debt and 
had a 7-bushel wheat crop and burned out summer crops due to the drought. 

I have thought of several points that will help in your fight for them, as follows: 

First: The only point that has been stressed has been soil conservation for the 
future of this Nation. In other words, create enough idle land to get rid of a 
surplus and then pay the farmers a subsidy for setting aside that idle land on the 
theory that the idle land will conserve soil fertility for future generations to 
come, The nonfarming public considers that dole. To me that is good argument 
but it is a comparatively weak base to stand on. 

I feel that a much stronger national appeal can be made by the farmers on the 
basis of the State Department needs covering the foreign-relation problem and 
who should stand the burden of paying for that State Department need. To 
bolster up foreign countries that are on our side of the international cold war, 
our State Department entered into a world wheat agreement, which greatly 
limited the amount of wheat that can be sold on the world market and gave that 
wheat market which we formerly had, to our weak allies to bolster them up so 
they can aid us. That is a fine thing todo. It helps our Nation as a whole. But 
why should the farmers have to stand that terrific loss that ruins their world 
market, when such arrangement redounds to the benefit of the whole nation and 
not just to the farmers? Suppose the State Department would announce that 
they had put auto production under United States controls just like under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and further that the State Department thought 
that it would be to the best interest of the Nation and would make our allies 
stronger and make us safer as a nation if we cut down auto production 50 percent 
and turned that much of our world market over to our allies to make them 
stronger. Wouldn’t the unions, auto dealers, auto repairmen, auto parts sup- 
pliers, ete. set up a howl? Wouldn’t they say, why pick out the auto industry 
and make it carry a burden that should be shared by the whole Nation? If it 
helps all, then let all pay. 

(That world wheat-marketing agreement and limitation, I feel, is what is 
wrong with the Clifford Hope two-price idea. Why drag off millions of tons of 
fertilizer and dump it all over the world and weaken us for the future? Millions 
of tons of dumped wheat carries with it many tons of fertilizer. Why not keep 
itathome? Mr. Hope’s plan has that objection. ) 

When the whole Nation pays a subsidy to the farmers as a reward for allowing 
land to stand idle, then the excess is eliminated and all, and not just the farmers, 
pay for the State Department operations that aid our foreign allies. 

Second: Wouldn’t it be rather simple to have United States experts find out the 
cost per acre of tillable wheat land due to rigid 90-percent parity prices paid to the 
farmer and then spread that cost as a bonus or subsidy to the acres that are kept 
out of production? Wouldn't that be a sensible way to arrive at the rate per acre 
that would be paid to the farmers on the idle land? Wouldn’t it be sensible to 
give that subsidy directly to the farmers on said cost basis instead of indirectly 
through the ASC wheat-loan arrangement. When figuring that cost per acre, 
then figure in the costs of a vast office force scattered over the country, rent of 
ASC office space, wheat-storage costs paid by the Government, insurance, spoilage, 
selling commissions, freight, etc. I will bet that the total cost per acre would 
be very large. On the other side of the ledger, consider the saving benefit that 
would redound to the farmers by such a simple plan. Think of the vast costs 
of plowing, disking, spring toothing, harrowing, drilling, combining, truck haul- 
ing to market, ete., that would be saved by the farmers, if they did not have to 
work the equivalent of that idle farmland that always produces an unwanted 
excess of some form of farm crops. That also should be figured out and be 
credited to the plan in presenting it to Congress and the farmers. I believe 
that United States experts who handle accounts, etc., could figure out the answers 
to the above in a rather simple manner. I believe that the creation of the neces- 
sary idle acres that would eliminate the exportable surplus and end vast storage of 
crop stuff, is the answer to the farmers’ needs. 

I believe that Benson ought to resign. He has not come out for any simple 
and entirely different remedy for farm troubles. He is not an original thinker. 
He has no new plan that is different. He only cuts wheat allotments still lower 
and cuts prices also. That adds up to lower farm income and the farmers 
have this thrown at them by the Republicans, in the face of the worse drought 
we have had in years. 
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If the Republicans don’t fire Benson and come up with a new farm plan quickly, 
then the Republican Party is headed down the same road with the same attitude 
dominating that party as during the twenties and that party will wind up terribly 
defeated, as it did then. Its indifference toward the farmers plight is making 
millions of farmers sore at that party. 

I am a Republican and always have been but I have sense enough to know 
that it is going ahead to certain defeat. Benson represents farm abuse, due 
to his cut of wheat allotments plus wheat prices. He symbolizes what the farmers 
don’t like. If he is fired now the Republicans would make a quick step in the right 
direction that would help tremendously. That would make the headlines in 
the newspapers. The effects on the farmer would be wonderful. If that could 
then be followed up with an entirely new farm program which would eliminate 


the vast storage of unwanted crop stuff, the Republican Party could get on its 
feet again. If not, then it is whipped. 
Best wishes to you. 


Very truly, 


H. F. Hupson. 


STATEMENT Fiiep sy JoHN T. Hutonines, Havana, Kans. 


Herein I respectfully hand you my analysis of agriculture, and my con- 
clusions for its betterment and security. 

Create a foundation of protected economy, which is sound, supplanting sup- 
ported economy which is to that degree uncertain and unsound. 

To this end I offer the following suggestions which combine a full parity or 
basic price and a flexible price system to meet the law of supply and demand. 

Create by law a basic fair prie within, and where feasible outside the com- 
modity markets, allowing variation in price above and below the basic price. 
This should be liberal, say 25 percent up or down, Best distribution is had with 
liquid markets. 

Minimum price on all sales by foreign countries or for foreign account, whether 
for spot or future delivery, should be 120 percent of the basic price at port of 
entry, plus freight and commission from the interior natural market, thus pro- 
tecting American production and merchandising. 

To establish a full basic price to producers, I present the following schedule : 

Wheat: To producers of approved wheat of milling quality $2.15 per bushel 
basis terminal markets. 

Subsidy payments during the last 8 months of the area seasonal year. Equal- 
ing the basic price, on all wheat sold under basic price, and market difference 
on unsold wheat, with privilege of calling for the wheat. This to apply on 
160 acres. Above 160 acres and to 320 acres equaling 90 percent of basic price. 
Providing, however, the producer did not sell below 90 percent of basic price, nor 
more than 10 percent of his total crop any one month below 100 percent of basic 
price. No subsidy payment above 320 acres. 

Feed grains are of relative value each to the other, so a common basic price 
of $1.50 per 56 pounds basis terminal. 


No subsidy on feed grains in direct payment, but rather a subsidy on prin- 
cipal meat animals, about like the following: 


Good to choice fat steers and heifers $25.50 per hundredweight, basis processing 
markets, no limit of numbers. 


Fat lambs up to 110 pounds $20.50 basis processing markets, no limit of 
numbers. 

Fat hogs average weight up to 215 pounds $16.50 hundredweight basis process- 
ing makets. Limit to 50 head to producers of 100 or less. Commercial produc- 
tion of hogs in unlimited numbers could create an unabalanced market. 

All subsidies should be paid direct to producers. 

Basie price for 650 million bushels of wheat is automatic, the same being our 
domestic consumption, 

The above plan submitted for your consideration appeals to me as being simple, 
automatic, and self-working on the whole, and economical in operation. 


The above is simply a rough framework and many details of course would 
have to be worked out to set it in operation. 
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WORLD FOOD BREAKDOWN 


There are roughly 2% billion people in the world. There are in excess of 1 
billion on food rationing. The past 10 years have seen wars and the worst crop 
failures and famines in history. Roadblocks in the avenues of distribution both 
sending and receiving have bled the invisible normal supply white. 

Present food accumulations will barely fill the vacuum of security world needs. 
This is too close an adjustment for world security and peace. Return to normal 
world conditions and secure economic positions will go far to remove the 
temporary accumulations in some positions of the world. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ED IMHOF, YUMA, COLO. 


I operate a 1,280-acre farm of which 1,150 acres are cultivated, partly owned 
and partly rented. 

My principal crop is wheat, but I also raise feed crops and livestock on a small 
scale. I have always complied with the wheat program. 

I believe this to be about the right sized farm, to be classed as a family-type, 
diversified farm in that area. Seven years ago I started terracing and doing 
other long-term soil-conservation work. I believed these practices to be in the 
best interests of this and future generations. 

The past two seasons I had to stop this work, due to lower conservation pay- 
ments, lowering prices, and a pretty good promise of still lower prices. Seventy- 
six percent of parity for wheat leads me to believe I may have to postpone any 
further long-term conservation practices indefinitely. 

I don’t believe our taxpayers should be asked to contribute to short-term 
conservation such as summer fallow. But I believe it to be in the best interests 
of our whole population, for Government to contribute to long-term conservation. 

We farmers do not wish any donations from anyone. All we ask is a fair 
price for our production. 

We believe it is only fair that our whole economy help maintain our natural 
resources and help maintain adequate reserves of food and fiber in case of war. 
Also to keep our land conserved for our growing population. 

The press says, “Advertising don’t cost, it pays.” That could very well be 
changed to say, “Farm programs don’t cost, they pay.” 

I firmly believe we in this great Nation, must adopt a land policy. Instead of 
making the mistake that all nations of the world have made, and that it to wait 
until something drastic has to be done, about too few owning the land. 

We must put ceilings on any farm program payments to any one person. It 
just isn’t good business to support any one producer to the tune of way up in 
the thousands of dollars. 

Some people claim this would be imposing on freedom. This is the exact op- 
posite of the truth. We can stay free in this great Nation only if we stay in 
the middle of the road. Too far to either side of the road puts anyone in the 
ditch. 

We can kid ourselves if we wish, but can’t regulate price without some sort of 
control. The flexible support program has proven it does not lower prices to 
consumers as it has been claimed it would do. We must move away from it if 
we wish to maintain the highly desirable family-type farm. This type farm 
must be maintained if we wish to keep democracy in our great country. 

I believe some sort of bushel program for wheat would be better for wheat 
than acreage control. It would keep an ever-normal granary on the farm. 

Our Nation cannot afford our present loss of soil by flood. It has been proven 
that flood control pays for itself quickly. What terraces do on farmland com- 
plete river valley control does on a larger scale. 

We need cheaper rates of interest if we expect to keep this a land of oppor- 
tunity for the young man to start farming. FHA should be strengthened ; it has 
done a good job in many cases, but is too short of funds. 

In closing I would like to say we will just have to spend some money on farm 
programs, just as a farmer has to spend money on his farm to make it a profit- 
able one. 

In the long run it will pay good dividends to a strong national economy. 
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STATEMENT FILED By Z. W. JOHNSON, AKRON, COLO. 


3 

i A. Nine hundred and sixty-acre general farm: 640 pasture, 320 cropland; 38 
: acres wheat allotment, 100 acres rye, 38 acres sunflowers, 144 acres sorgos, sweet 
‘ clover, alfalfa. x 

% Cow herd, 50 to 60 head. Land mortgage 1951, $8,000; personal property 1951, 
4 clear. Land mortgage 1955, $6,000; personal property, $8,000, 

a B. Favor supports on cattle and other livestock products to full parity up to 
4 family-farm gross income. Suggest Congress study the price structure of spread 
3 between producer and consumer. , 

2 Prices today to the consumer are practically as high as when we received twice 
4 the present prices for beef and pork. ; 

i Example: Pullet eggs, 18 cents a dozen to producer; grocers put eggs in dozen 
e cartons—consumer paid 36 cents a dozen. 20 percent of 18 cents equals 3.6 cents, 
4 amounts to 22 cents a dozen; 100 percent of 18 cents equal 18 cents—36 cents a 
3 dozen. 


C. Small operator be allowed to produce without curtailment on small acreage 
until he reaches the gross family income as suggested by a number of speakers. 
Full parity be allowed to all operators up to gross family income on domestic 
* market, all produce above this sell at world market or be stored on farm, 
yi D. Soil bank or conservation payment on acreage would help larger operator ; 

small farmer hasn't sufficient land now to produce an adequate family gross in- 
come, 
re} Why not retire all State and school lands, all national grazing and forest lands 
a and save this land for production when needed. 


E. Full parity needed by family farmer to compete on a fair basis in our na- 
tional economy, 


SEDAN, Kans., October 4, 1955. 
Sen. ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 

Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Witchita, Kans.: 


The present situation of the farm and of falling farm prices along with rising 
costs of products the farmer has to buy, are being highlighted and agitated by 
certain political demagogs for political advantages. Those demagogs are in turn 
being encouraged and guided by big union labor leaders in their announced bid 
for control of the farm vote in their all-out push for socialized government. 

While it is true the farmer has been caught between an ever-increasing surplus 
of farm commodities, which has a price smashing effect on current production 
and the rising cost of products he must buy, caused by big labor’s demand of 
more and more for less and less. 

The farmer is going through a situation that is denying him a return on his 
labor and investment such as other segments of our economy are now enjoying. 
This is very disouraging to us farmers and could lead eventually to a farm crisis. 

However, in my country (Chautauqua) there is no widespread depression as 
yet. There are no farm foreclosures, credit is plentiful and there is no immedi- 
ate situation besides the dry weather that we cannot handle. I daresay that 
the farmer’s financial condition is in a lot better shape in Chautauqua County 
than the Government’s position is on the national level. If the Government would 
tighten its belt as we farmers in Chautauqua County have been forced to do and 
reduce such extravagances as maintaining an agricultural surplus our whole 
economy would be in better shape. 
es If you fellows on the business end of our Government would recognize the 
& irrevocable law of supply and demand and the inescapable consequences of too 
must or too little and quit giving heed to every pressure group advocating quack 
remedies such as subsidies on this and that, high price supports and other good 
. sounding phrases to catch the farmer’s vote, you would come closer to solving 
Z the farm problem. I do not mean to say the Government cannot employ certain 

relief measures such as disaster relief, crop loans, crop insurance and other bene- 
fits to disaster areas. However, they are only a stopgap and should be used 
with extreme caution. 
q The number one problem, as I see it, is to decrease that $7,500 million worth 
x of Government-held surpluses and then let natural law bring production in line 
with demand. It seems silly to maintain these commodities in storage at the cost 
of a million dollars a day for commodities that we have no use for, and that 
are causing a national problem by depressing farm prices while 120 million 
people in this world are hungry. Surely closer cooperation and understanding 
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between our Department of Agriculture and the State Department could move 
a big percent if not all of these products into the world market. 

We could alleviate adding to this supply by using some of this wasted money 
for storage by adopting one of the plans I have heard frequently mentioned as 
the “land fertility bank.” That is, taking out of production land for future 
use that is not needed to grow crops at present. 

Spending the taxpayer’s money for soil conservation for the future use of our 
Nation is sound business. Making cash payments to individual farmers leads 
to Government control which we as independent farmers have always abhorred. 

The high price support and controlled acreage allotment plan we have followed 
for the last 20 years or so hasn’t worked, and it won’t work and should be evident 
to everybody by now. Yet some of our two-bit politicians and big labor union 
leaders seem awfully concerned about the farmer’s welfare now just before an- 
other election. They advocate 90 percent of parity, rigid crop control, ete. Let 
me ask them, why shouldn’t agriculture have the same advantages they demand 
for themselves, 100 percent of parity or at least an equal share of the Nation’s 
income. 

This movement to agitate the farm distress goes deeper than some people think. 
I think it is planned and designed to bring the farmer under the control of 
Walter Reuther just as the working man is under his control. 

Already in States that do not have right-to-work laws a man can be denied 
his right to earn a living unless he pays off to the union. Will we, as farmers, 
have to come under the dictation of this foreign element to our American way 
of free enterprise? 

If Congress cannot come up with a sound program attacking the fundamental! 
issues of our farm economy, I would admonish them like the old saying, “I am 
not so much concerned about what you will do for us as what you might do 


to us.” 
MERL L. LERNERT. 


STATEMENT Firep spy FRED MEEK, KANSAS FARMERS UNION, IDANA, KANS. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Fred Meek, a wheat, corn, 
cattle, and hog farmer from Idana, Kans. 

I would like to add my endorsement to that of those who have already testified 
favoring a conservation acreage reserve program to supplement our existing farm 
programs. The Secretary of Agriculture would predetermine under this plan 
how much production should be reduced and indicated the number of acres to be 
put into the acreage reserve. 

This would, I believe, do three things: 

First, safeguard our eountry’s interest in soil and water conservation by 
added encouragement to practice approved methods of conservation of our two 
most essential natural resources. For with a shortage of either people will be- 
come impoverished and without either one of the two they will perish. God 
has blessed us with a wonderful soil, well watered, but are we doing our best 
to be good stewards of the gifts He gave us or are we exhausting it to produce 
more than we can use? 

Second, this plan would prevent the shifting of surplus problems from one 
commodity over to another. It doesn’t add up to the right answer to curtail 
production of one crop and allow these acres to add to an already existing sur- 
plus of some other commodity. 

Under this plan any time a scarcity developed in one or more commodities 
whatever part of the reserve acreage was needed to bring production up to normal 
could be put back into use. No one knows what the future holds for the people 
of America, but good soil is the best insurance against empty markets. The only 
time a farmer can hope to obtain parity for his product is when it is in short 
supply. I don’t believe the people of this country want short supplies. 

Third, our agricultural production potential is tremendous, as has been demon- 
strated in two recent wars. This plan would tend not only to keep this potential 
in readiness but would even increase it. We are stockpiling enormous amounts 
of strategic materials for use in a national emergency. Is it of any less im- 
portance for us to think of the future needs of our citizenry for food that comes 
from the soil and water? 

I don’t believe any one plan will answer our farm program problem, but I 
do think this is a supplement that will not only assist the present surplus situa- 
tion, but will help preserve our heritage of rich soil for future generations. 
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STATEMENT FILED By CHARLES BE. MontTecoMeERY, SABETHA, KANS. 


I will state my views relative to the farm program briefly: 

1. Yes we should have a farm program. The ever-normal granary has been 
of great benefit to the country as a whole as well as the price-support part of 
it being a great help to farmers. 

2. In many areas drought has been as hard if not harder for farmers to deal 
with as falling farm prices. 

3. If the act of 1949, which provided for flexible price supports at from 75 
to 90 percent of parity, had been in operation the last 6 years the farm prob- 
lem would not now be nearly so acute as it is. Incentive to overproduce would 
have been lessened. Disposal of surpluses would have been easier and thus 
the huge piles of grain and cotton which now depress our markets would not 
have gotten out of hand. 

4. The crying need of the hour is to find some way, I suppose it will take 
legislative action, of reducing our burdensome surpluses of some farm prod- 
ucts; notably of wheat and cotton to mention the two largest. Now this cannot 
be done without sizable losses, but the fact that these losses cannot be avoided 
is so self-evident that it need not be debated. Why add to these losses by con- 
tinuing to pay storage and then take greater losses at some future time through 
spoilage and deteriorations? A normal reserve, say that used in from 5 to 7 
months, of storable farm products is a fine asset but an abnormal reserve 
such as we now have of wheat is a liability. Cannot some shrewd Yankee 
trader, without political ambitions or obligations be given considerable authority 
and entrusted to dispose of our surplus farm products that are in excess of 
normal reserves? 

5. High rigid supports got us into the trouble we are in. Why continue them? 

6. The 15-acre exemption under wheat marketing quotas nullifies any acreage 
reduction that we might get under the wheat marketing quotas. They should 
both be done away with. 

7. The soil-bank idea is fine from a conservation standpoint but I fear it will 
be a slow and expensive way to reduce production as our better farmers have 
been doing this for years, except that they have used the acres diverted to soil- 
improving crops in a livestock program. 

8. I would like to see the certificate plan, or the two-price system as it is some- 
times called, given a fair trial on just one crop—wheat. If it works well with 
wheat it should work well with cotton and possibly with other crops with some 
variations. This could come later. This plan has the advantage of very low 
cost to the taxpayers and automatically penalizes the producer for overproduc- 
tion. 

9. Drastic acreage reductions, wheat allotted acres have now been reduced 
one-third, hurts the farmers more than lower price supports. Volume means as 
much or more than price in net income. The farmers’ costs are also high: one 
way to help here would be to take the Federal tax off gasoline and tires used 
in crop production. 

10. If the basic crops are supported at 75 to 90 percent of parity, according 
to supply, I believe that there is enough self-reliance left on American farms 
to survive in a fine way. 


Wicuira, Kans, November 4, 1955. 
ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL, 
Fourth National Bank Building, 
Wichita, Kans. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have discussed the farm question with a good many farmers 
the last 6 months as to what their thought is regarding (a) limitation of pro- 
duction and (6b) what to do with the surplus. 

On the subject of curtailment of production the farmers I have talked to 
suggest that each farm of 160 acres be permitted to plant 40 acres of wheat 
without any reference as to what it has raised any time in the past. That is, 
the acreage allotment be based on a sliding reduction scale aceording to the size 
of the farm, without any relation whatever to how much wheat was grown 
during a certain base period or anything else. 

The idea of permitting the 40 acres on the farm operated by the individual 
on the 160-acre basis is to protect the small farmer and discourage the idea of 
an increasing size in the acreage operated by one individual. 

The second problem discussed was the surplus wheat. Many farmers have 
not raised sufficient feed, either grain or hay, to supply their livestock. They 
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want the Government to sell back to the farmers who are in distress the surplus 
wheat at a price they can afford to pay to feed to their livestock. There are no 
doubt millions of bushels of stored wheat that is not fit for anything except 
for feed. Every year the Government holds this wheat makes it less fit even for 
hog or cattle feed. 

We would like to have you ask the farmers regarding these two suggestions 
when you have your hearing in Hutchinson next Monday, November 7. 

Cordially yours, 
Hart C. Moore. 


STATEMENT FILED By P. J. NASH, ELLSWortH, KANs. 


ae am Pat Nash, manager of a countywide farmer cooperative at Ellsworth, 
ans. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee because I am of the opinion 
that Senators of both parties on the Agriculture Committee are vitally interested 
in a balanced economy and are ready to do anything within reason to bring about 
that balance for agriculture. I might also add that any Senator present here 
has a much wider and deeper knowledge of the overall farm problems than I 
have. 

Nevertheless, I believe these hearings are in the interest of democracy and 
anything I may present here will be with the idea of being helpful in my own 
limited perspective. 

I should like very much for our Government to take a stand as to whether it 
proposes to protect the family farmer, otherwise my testimony shall be of little 
value. I propose to testify on the impact of acreage control on the family-type 
farmer. 

Within the past year approximately 25 farmers within the vicinity of our 
trade area have abandoned the farm. Perhaps a number of reasons could be 
attributed to this abandonment of the agriculture pursuit but in the main a 
large percentage may be charged to the effect of acreage control and low price 
supports throwing the operation into an inefficient unit of production. 

The cost of a half section of land and the equipment necessary to farm it 
amounts to about $50,000 in my community. When 30 percent of the wheat 
acreage is curtailed our farmers may as well switch to other crops that are not 
as suitable for cash income. This only adds to the confusion and requires some 
member of the farm family to seek outside employment. Within 2 business blocks 
in Ellsworth we have about 20 business places employing 12 farm wives and 13 
men who are supplementing their farm income. This might be a healthy con- 
dition if it were not that a high percentage of these people are required to 
neglect their home-buildifig responsibilities of rearing citizens. 

Personally I believe here is no argument that farmers require price support 
in our type of economy and I admit that because efficiency in agriculture has 
advanced faster than other parts of our economy that acreage or bushelage 
control is necessary. 

T also believe that some method of cross-compliance is necessary but all of 
this must be supplemented with some consideration of the smaller family farmer 
(if that is the policy of our Government). 

First, we must have a base large enough for the family farmers. 

Second, a land rental and conservation program for idle acres should be legis- 
lated to allow a livable income for the farmers attempting to support a family 
according to American standards. 

Third, some limit should be placed on the amount Government will go to sup- 
port price to farmers. After a farm operation becomes so big it is this type of 
agriculture that creates surplus if a surplus exists. 

Much more might be said about the plight of small farmers—it goes much 
further than anything I have referred to in this limited time. 

I have with me a veteran who is in the implement business in Ellsworth. He is 
as much interested in the present agriculture situation as any farmer because 
as these farms become large, commercial units, the patronage of the farmer 
diminishes. I believe this is typical of small business throughout the United 
States. My final suggestion would be to use all means to market and distribute 
our farm products. Barter with nation of unstable currency. Full use of the 
school-lunch program. If the report out of the international agriculture meeting 
in Rome be true that 70 percent of the world population is going to bed hungry. 
surely our agriculture Senators can work out some plan to distribute our so-called 
surplus to the people who are in need of our production. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. BLANCH NEAL 


My home is in Beckham County, Okla., and my name is Mrs. Blanch Neal. My 
husband and I have been in the farming business for many years, we have 
bucked drought, insects, and falling prices, but things seem to be in the worst 
mess yet for we farmers. Why should we farmers take such a beating when other 
segments get cost plus? 

When our country has to be defended the farm boy gives his all along with the 
city body, why, then isn’t he entitled to as decent a standard of living as the 
average city dweller has? We are not a selfish people and asking for everything 
for the farmer and the lesser things of life for others, we believe in equity and 
justice for all. 

Farmers should have 100 percent of parity in order to compete or be some- 
where near on an equal footing with other groups of our society. Other groups 
go on strike when the cost of living doesn’t suit them, suppose the farmers went 
onastrike. Some will say “why that would be unfair, especially to our children,” 
don’t you think it unfair to the farm child to be deprived of so many things in life 
because of inadequate farm prices? 

It is the small farmer that pays the tax that keeps our rural and consolidated 
schools alive, yet he is the one that is penalized. For the kind of democracy 
that American needs, we must keep the community spirit alive. The small farmer 
suffers the biggest reduction percentagewise in the crop-acreage allotment and 
I don’t feel that this is fair. Many of the corporation farm owners exploit the 
soil and in a way they are also exploiting the common man. Has the world 
forgotten that it is the common man who has always broken the yokes of tyranny? 
Can't the public be informed of some of the facts in regard to agriculture and 
the necessity of protecting such a vital occupation with better acreage distribution 
and price supports at 100 percent of parity? 

We are a people in distress ; won’t you please help us? 


STATEMENT FiILep By W. Date Owen, SoutH HAVEN, KANS. 


I am a Sumner County farmer. I own 240 acres and rent 160 additional. I 
strongly favor supports at not less than 90 percent of parity, but only up to 
the output of a family-size farm. We need a very definite limit on the amount 
any producer or landholder can borrow on from CCC. I would say not more 
than $10,000 in any one year. I also favor supports on all farm products. Where 
controls can be applied to hold down production, such supports to be paid directly 
to farmers and not to processors. Wheat allotments should be based on total 
acres in cultivation on each farm instead of past history. This would not penal- 
ize the small farmer who has a livestock project and who tries to improve his 
soil through diversified farming as recommended by our State agriculture college. 
The present program makes it very hard for the little farmer in Kansas to make 
it but very good for the big producer. 


STATEMENT FILep BY R. W. PACKER, STEVENS CoUNTY Sort CONSERVATION 
District, Hueoron, Kans. 


Lowering water table is problem to irrigators. This heading was in a maga- 
zine put out to promote irrigation. If the lowering water table is a problem to the 
irrigators now, what will it be to the rest of us a few years from now, and what 
will our children and their children do for water? We are using that water 
to grow a surplus. That water was intended to be passed on from generation 
to generation. 

According to Mr. V. C. Fishel who is in charge of four different agencies, the 
State geological survey, the United States Geological Survey, the division of 
sanitation of the State board of health, and the water resources division of the 
State board of agriculture, who have been studying our underground water in 
Kansas for 18 years, many of the underground water reservoirs in southwestern 
Kansas receive very little or no recharge. The Stevens County Soil Conservation 
Board is opposed to the Government or any of its agencies encouraging or making 
payments for deep-well irrigation. 
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At the present time the irrigation wells in 6 months in Stevens County are 
pumping 7 times our estimated annual recharge. As estimated by Mr. Fishel, 
we think the money spent to help irrigation farmers should be spent for research 
on our water recharge. 

R. W. PACKER, 

MERL PEACHEY, 

LESTER F. BUNYAN, 

EARL PEACHEY, 

PAUL SUNDGREN, 
Stevens County Soil Conservation Board Members. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GEORGE W. PEARCE, HUTCHINSON, KANns. 


Your acre basis of allotment is all wrong. You don’t know how many bushels 
will be produced, and a farmer cannot farm under acres allotment and ever have 
a chance. But if a farmer was under bushels allotment, and was allowed to 
farm his own land to suit himself, he might be able to do something. Issue the 
farmer a marketing card for to sell so many bushels of wheat, corn, or pounds 
of cotton or whatever he raises according to the amount of land he farms, and 
see that he gets full parity price for it. If he raised any more than that let it 
be his worry, not the United States Government. Let him hold it over till the 
next year and if he doesn’t produce what he is alloted to sell, let him sell that 
much more the following year if he can produce it. 

I know with wheat maybe I can grow 30 bushel-acres 1 year and maybe the 
next get 4 to 6 bushels per acre. So you can’t tell when you plant acres what 
it will produce. But if the bushels basis is used the farmer has a chance to 
use his own judgment on the planting for the bushels he thinks he can raise. 
You would save the cost of measuring the whole country 2 or 3 times a year 
on the acres and you would know the top amount of bushels to be sold or turned 
in each year. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CLYDE E. PHINNEY, KINGMAN, KANs. 


I would like to attend the agricultural meeting in Hutchinson, November 7, but 
I’ll not be able to do so, so I’m writing you to try and express my understanding of 
our trouble called surplus and hope you will be able to pass it on. 

I really can’t see how any one can say he have a surplus, and millions of people 
in desperate need. Our trouble is improper distribution and to understand the 
cause of that requires thinking in different line than our present farm program, 
which hasn’t corrected anything, but has helped to carry on letting things grow 
worse, 

To understand our trouble we must understand what it takes to supply the 
needs of human beings, what business really is and that will explain why we have 
this so-called sulplus. 

Human needs (natural) are supplied by two things only; the elements nature 
put here, and the human labor required to put them in form and place so we can 
use them; business is the changing this form producing and moving the products 
to place where they are used, which includes exchanging with others. That is 
the only true buying power ; but our system is not based on that, but on the dollar. 
The dollar is O. K. as medium of exchange, changing the form of the elements is 
a big question, and requires considerable studying to understand, and I can’t ex- 
plain it too good, so won't try, but I do want to make clear that to me that is our 
only hope, is to study that and base our action on the laws the Creator set up, 
Oh, we may carry on for a while, maybe yes, as we have, but, far from satis- 
factory. 

The labor includes the combined efforts of many; in fact, modern business is 
mostly carried on that way, and therefore products are a combined effort. In 
early history, people produced and consumed products of their own labor; not 
so today. 

In exchanging (or buying and selling) if we buy equal amounts to what we 
sell, there will always be a balanced market, or nearly so; except there may be 
little excess demand or supply for certain products at certain times, but nothing 
serious but when we allow some to supply the market without any regard to 
what they buy, then you have our present condition. 
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Our present farm program is based on property rights and not the rights of 
people to use their property and labor, to supply their needs. If you have land 
enough you can still go ahead and suply the market; yet others without enough 
land to produce and supply their needs are formed to reduce, and thus reduce 
their buying. In many cases forces them out of business; and that is being 
done. Full effects will show up more in next few years. 

I’ve only tried to point out the important points, which must be used and these 
apply to trade with people all over the world; and to understand this you must 
study from that standpoint. I’m not saying we can solve our problems in short 
time, nor perfect, for I don’t think either is possible but we can improve condi- 
tions and not hurt anyone, unless it would be the fellow that wants to take ad- 
vantage of his fellow man. 

I could go on and mention the reserve that is needed to carry on modern busi- 
ness and many other things, but that would require too much and more than I feel 
I can do in this letter. 

I have yet to read or hear of any leader that has mentioned considering these 
basie facts which are the laws of the Creator, and man has never learned to sup- 
ply his needs in any other way. We try and then we suffer as we are and have. 
People have been taught the wrong principle. 

I hope you can catch my line and will study things, and pass this on to Senate 
Agriculture Committee and others. 

I know big business is in many cases, more efficient etc. Is that the most 
important thing, or should people be taught and allowed to develop and use their 
talents to supply their needs? 


STATEMENT FILED BY ORVILLE PIEPER, OTIS, COLO. 


Flexible system works backward: 

1. When supply is high, price would be low and low price support would 
do little good. 

2. When supply is low, demand will naturally be high and a support is not 
necessary because the law of supply and demand will make the price high. 

3. Low support does not curtail production, but encourage increased pro- 
duction in order to make up for loss in revenue. 

I am in favor of old 90 percent support system, but with bushel control instead 
of acreage control. This would provide for protection against hail, drought, ete. 
I do not mean a two-price system. This could be done on a stamp setup similar 
to that used for gas rationing during the war. I would be happy to submit a de- 
tailed plan of this if requested by the committee. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Howarp A. SAvace, McDoNALpD, KAns. 


I wish to submit a plan for controlled production of wheat in line with demand 
at a parity price. First, to cut present allotments 10 percent; second, pay the 
farmers $4 an acre to summer fallow other land for other crops, and $2 to sum- 
mer fallow wheat-allotment acres; third, marketing quotas with acreage (wheat 
allotments) with full penalty of $2.38 a bushel for all excess acreage above the 
allotment. 

A few examples will illustrate: 1. To show gross income with present allot- 
ment with CCC loan of $2.38 present allotment 141 acres (wheat). 

Example 1: 

141 acres X 20 bushels X $2.38—$6,711. 

2. To show gross income with present allotment cut 10 percent and CCC Joan 
of $2.38 with additional payments for summer fallowing $2 for wheat acreage 
and $4 for summer fallowing for other crops. 

Example 2: 

141 acres — (141 acres < 10 percent) = 141 acres — 14 acres = 127 acres. 

127 acres X 20 bushels X $2.38 = $6,045. 

One-half total cultivated acres = 430 acres+ 2 = 215 acres. 

215 acres — 127 acres = 88 acres for other crops. 

88 acres X $4 = $352. 

127 acres X $2 = $254. 

$352 +- $254 — $606; $6,045 + $606 — $6,751, gross income. 

64440—56—pt. 5——_13 
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Thus we see that the gross income in example 1 and example 2 are practically 
the same. Result is to summer fallow for the other crops would bring about a 
more stable production of the other crops, hence stabilizing income. I think the 
above plan would achieve acreage control and parity for the farmer. 


STATEMENT FILED BY RALPH W. SCHLOTZHAUER, LOUISBURG, KANs. 


Many of us voted to give a new man a chance to see what he could do for 
us, but Mr. Benson has come no closer to solving farm problems than his 
predecessors. Right now most any farmer will tell you that his income has 
been lowered on about everything he produces. Farm income has been steadily 
falling under 90 percent supports on basic commodities, Now that we are 
entering a period of flexible price supports we can logically expect only a fur- 
ther decline. It is serious. It must be halted. Repercussions involving other 
industries could easily follow. 

Mr. Cooley, chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, has warned that 
falling farm prices in the midst of prosperity elsewhere presents an exact par- 
allel to the situation in the late 1920's, just before our last big depression. 
It is certainly a paradox that we can make the atom bomb and possibly cruise 
in the outer stratosphere, yet we cannot solve some of our relatively simple 
economic problems. 

Mr. Eisenhower gave us to believe it was his desire farmers should have 
100 percent of parity at the market place. Our president seemed so sincere 
and of such integrity it is hard to believe he would retain a Secretary of Agri- 
culture who would take this so lightly. 

Farmers in this section of Kansas and Missouri raise only about 3 full crops 
out of 5 and you can see that under 75 percent of parity supports (which seeins 
what Benson is aiming for) it would figure down to an average of 50 percent 
or 60 percent for us. Of course sections under irrigation or more dependable 
rainfall would not have this same problem. It lowers our income very drastically 
at times. 

Add to this the new increase looking us in the face on costs of machinery 
and parts and it simply will not work out. With overall employment and other 
prices at high levels we farmers feel if we cannot enjoy prosperity now, our 
hopes are mighty small. Something has to be done. Some changes must be 
made. 

Farm programs have not been made to fit all farmers alike. Under 90 per- 
cent supports on only a few basic crops the program at present actually dic- 
tates to a farmer just how much he can earn. If you happened to have devoted 
a small amount of your land to these certain crops (namely wheat and corn 
in this section) the last year or two bases were determined, you may be defi- 
nitely limited to earning in many cases only one-fourth of what your neighbor 
is allowed to earn. This is because at present prices for hogs, cattle, oats, 
barley, milo, ete., are so low as to allow very little profit. Mr. Benson calls it 
a free agriculture. 

Many measures are enacted for political expediency rather than the sense 
they make. Anyone should know that you can’t restrict acreages on some 
crops while acreages of other crops go unchecked. The surpluses would be 
quickly shifted. 

Farm Bureau has suggested that instead of building up large stocks of sur- 
plus products produced on the farm, we should instead stockpile fertility in 
the soil. For a long time I have believed this should be one of the vital factors 
in solving farm problems. But these acres devoted to grass and soil building 
legumes cannot be used for pasture or hay, else we ruin the cattle producers’ 
market. 

Flexible price supports on some crops didn’t work in 1955. So we will have 
even lower supports in 1956. What guaranty have we that they will work in 1956? 

The acreage-control and price-support program so far has not compensated 
the farmer who has practiced crop rotations and soil conservation in produc- 
ing grain; and these are practices necessary to eliminate excess surpluses. 
Under present acreage control the farmer who has already practiced laying cul- 
tivated acres aside to improve and build up soil at the rate of say 25 percent 
of his land per year (a recommended practice) may upon receiving acreage 
allotments be forced to increase this acreage set aside to say 50 percent of 
his tillable land. Whereas the fellow who has set none or very little aside 
for buildup rotations and conservation may be forced into laying only 25 per- 
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cent or 30 percent aside. And so the farmer who plows up every ditch and 
all marginal land and follows poor conservation measures, the farmer who 
has done more to create the grain surplus in the first place, reaps the lion's 
share of acres under support. We both pay the same taxes. If we live in 
a land of equality all farm enterprises including livestock should be put on 
the same basis for support. These piecemeal or stopgap programs do not get 
the job done. We need something more comprehensive. b 

It is my opinion and possibly that of other farmers who rotate with soil- 
building crops that it is better, for instance, to raise one 60-bushel per acre 
crop of corn on a piece of land than two 40-bushel per acre crops of corn. 
Some figure it takes 35 bushels of corn per acre to break even with all expenses. 
And so'if a 40-bushel crep of corn for 2 years has allowed us a profit of 5 
bushels of corn per acre per year or a total of 10 bushels, then a 60-bushel 
crop of corn, raised by farming the land in corn only 1 year out of 2 would 
leave us with a profit of 25 bushels. But look at the result of curtailing sur- 
pluses. In the 2 successive years corn was raised on the same land the total 
produced for market would be 80 bushels; but in farming the builtup land 
to corn only 1 year the total amount for market would be only 60 bushels. 
And so we have 25 percent less corn to market and can reduce any surplus 
by that amount. At the same time we have reduced working hours greatly 
and increased our profits about 350 percent. Whereas our profits over costs 
were about 12 percent; under rotation to soil-building crops they would be 
about 42 percent. If the 80 bushels of corn on a flooded market brings less 
per bushel than the 60 bushels of corn on a good market, the farmer is in @ 
better position still. This is one of the ways we can control surplus and not 
lose too much by it. 

Farmers must think more in terms of net profit; but on the other hand 
we cannot lower our gross income very much and bear the burden of high 
costs of machinery, land, ete. We have certain fixed costs to meet whether 
we put in 50 acres or 100 acres of a crop. And this 35 bushels of corn it 
takes to cover expenses is based upon full use of machinery and not on spread- 
ing this cost over small acreages. And so we must turn to other things. 

Synonymous with bringing supplies into line with demand is expansion of 
our markets. Of course the best way so far to do this is bring on a war; we 
don’t want such a solution! The last war and the big rehabilitation program 
overseas afterward made us think price supports at high levels could work. 
They did serve their purpose of stimulating production at that time, when it was 
needed. We now have a different problem, namely surpluses, and we need a 
different answer. 

Sometimes we are led to believe there is a way to expand our markets to take 
care of all surpluses. Indeed expansion is important; much effort should con- 
stantly be expended in making new markets. We understand the present ad- 
ministration has placed special emphasis on marketing. And it has always re- 
ceived much consideration in other years. However we cannot depend entirely 
on expanded.markets as our panacea. We must take more or less what we have 
and adjust ourselves accordingly. 

We are sometimes told high rigid supports have hurt our markets; that now 
in peacetime we need flexible supports to improve our markets. But haven’t 
wages been raised even higher since the war; hasn't almost everything we buy 
gone up? Then why should be be the scapegoat. Why should we alone soften 
the pressure of high prices. Using parity as our guide we should flex our prices 
only if other price levels in other industries are also lowered. 

Consider your own reaction in buying a motor car for $2,000 that some years 
ago you remember paying only $800 for. After the first year the $2,000 price 
was established you came to think of it as a standard price, and as long as your 
income remained high and everything else in line, you didn’t give it much 
thought as to being excessive. Even if car prices are pegged still higher (as 
they are) and wages have also been raised, the wage earner is not going to rebel. 
However, the market could be frozen if income for the general public remained 
the same or was lowered. And this is what is happening to the farmer. 

No, giving our products away at less than parity to create markets here in 
the United States is totally uncalled for and will wreck our economic pattern, 
when we consider the farmer’s place as a consumer. The curbing of his pur- 
chasing power will bring about economic imbalance; which ean lead to economic 
catastrophe, 

I also think such agencies as the board of trade, Wall Street, ete. with their 
psychological influence on people are momentous forces in any depression, and 
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wonder if ex-President Truman might have been right in wanting to do away with 
such, as I heard he had. They certainly do not stabilize our markets and we 
do need stability. 

My first impression of the farmer’s situation and what his line of action 
should be are about as follows: 

As farmers we cannot live in our country’s vast economy and operate so 
differently from other segments of this economy. In the first place we should 
have a sales force riding at the head of our flow of goods, to see that they are 
placed in the right channels and bring the best prices; and also to report directly 
back to the producer as to what should be done to improve the quality of our 
products. 

Generally speaking, we have been dumping what we have on the market and 
take what others feel like giving us. Some say we have competitive bidding 
for our products—when supplies are scarce maybe so, but when supplies are 
plentiful 1 would say no or only to a small degree. It is only when we have 
not produced all the consumer wants, haven't done our job well as you might 
say, that bidding keeps prices at a high level. This lack of organization or 
fixing our goals, with no consideration for selling our products on a cost-plus 
basis, would soon cause the collapse of any other industry. We must run our 
business as the motor-car industry or labor unions in order to stay with them 
and be able to buy their products. We must know where we are going and 
what to expect as our return. We must figure our costs and ascertain our 
necessary selling price, and sell our goods by contract; possibly a blanket con- 
tract, accordingly as any other well-managed concern would do. 

Of late we have supposedly been solving some of our problems by letting the 
Government take our surpluses. It has come to mean the taking over of 
everything. It makes us think of Russia. We know CCC inventory and loans 
are at a new alltime high. Things certainly are not working out well for this 
program. Can they assume the added burden that may occur? 

Yes, just as the farmer must organize his own sales force, so he must also 
assume the burden of his own surpluses. That is, he must store any surplus 
in his own bins or lease out space for same. As he accumulates more of a stag- 
nant item he will quickly stop producing any surplus or buying expensive 
fertilizer to boost yields per acre even higher and further complicate things. The 
use of fertilizer has done much to frustrate acreage control under price supports. 

It is usually a small percentage of variance that sets things in reverse for 
the farmer. We get favorable weather or conditions to produce 10 percent 
more of an item and what happens. Statistics I think will bear out that we never 
take just 10 percent less at the market place; but usually take about double 
the increased percentage, or something like 20 percent less. This often com- 
pletely wipes out any profit there may be and we are in hot water. We would 
be a lot better off if we took a fair price for what we can sell to the ultimate 
consumer, and kept the balance in our bin. 

Say we had been producing 1,500 bushels of an item and there was consump- 
tion for only 1,000 bushels per year. Then instead of dumping the 1,500 bushels 
on the market at a reduced price, and working long hours the next year pro- 
ducing another surplus, we would produce only 1,000 bushels the next year. 
We would sell 1,000 bushels each year at a profitable price and keep 500 bushels 
in our bin as a reserve. As consumption changed so would our production goals, 
and we would always have a reserve to take care of any sudden change. 

Farm Bureau says “that the level of price supports should depend on farmers 
success in bringing supplies into line with demand.” Just wishful thinking. 
What precise machinery or course of action does the farmer have to anticipate 
demand and regulate supplies; actually none so far. We might lay every fifth 
farm idle. but don’t forget we have had shortages as well as surpluses. 

Prices set only by the law of supply and demand certainly do not work for the 
best interest of the farmer. He cannot anticipate accurately what the weather 
will be, what disease may strike, what the export market will take, what con- 
sumer buying habits will be, etc., so how can he regulate supply to fit demand 
under the present scheme of things. 

Instead there should always be a surplus or reserve on hand for everybody's 
protection. This surplus should be treated sensibly as a natural thing rather 
than something to fear or hold over the farmers to force his market lower. 

Constant surpluses or reserves should be kept as a means of regulating supply 
and demand. They will stabilize our economy. Under our present setup, if in 
any year there is no surplus on hand, and we farmers fall short of producing 
enough to meet the demand or the country’s needs, the consumer in town suffers 
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through exorbitant prices for scarce goods. These abnormally high prices over- 
stimulate farmers production and he overproduces the following year; then he 
suffers for the surplus lowers his price and cuts his net income until it hurts. 
We are like young children who react only upon pain stimuli instead of fore- 
sight and planning. Surpluses should instead give us a sense of security like 
money in the bank ; rather than contribute to our worries as they now do. When 
surpluses get low the farmer will have to work harder and when they are high 
he can take it easier; but his income will be in proportion to his labors instead 
of the inconsistency that now exists, and this is important. 

If we had to live in some foreign countries awhile, surpluses would look mighty 
good to us, and we would soon see how fortunate we are. Surpluses should 
also cushion us against various cycles ete. 

The idea of a “constant reserve” is somewhat like former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace’s ever-normal granary; and is not new at all as Mr. Wallace 
took it from the economic principles of Confucius, the old Chinese philosopher. 

But I certainly do not agree with Mr. Wallace’s idea of an average parity as 
he stated recently. This might be true in the old horse and buggy days; but 
expenses are too great and our costs of machinery, fertilizer ete. too high to 
wait for any length of time for the ship to come in. A man can’t operate 8 or 4 
years on the low end of a cycle, waiting for prices to get higher and time to 
come when profits will cover his previous losses. 

Mr. Wallace admits that the farmer is entitled to full parity as a matter of 
social justice. His trouble is just like Benson’s; he doesn’t know how. 

No, the farmer just can’t operate under such a vacillating economy as he has. 
Under flexible price supports we are augmenting not restraining this unsteady 
condition. Again I say we need stability. 

I suppose those who advocate flexible price supports think that by such we 
will attain average parity. I suppose under such a system we are to have man- 
made 2 year (or more) cycles of boom and bust; we ride it down 1 year and hang 
on till it takes us over the top the next year. The only trouble with this bunch 
of nonsense is that it doesn’t very often take us over the top the next year. Under 
Democrats, just before the Republicans got in I rode hog prices down 1 year and 
the next year was no better. Now it looks like the same thing will happen under 
the Republicans. Under such practices the farmer always markets the majority 
of his products at low prices and high prices come (as they must in competitive 
bidding) only when the farmer has much less to sell. 

Suppose for instance you were a wage earner in some other industry and 
employer said “now boys the consumers just didn’t want to give us as much for 
our products this year. Our profits are cut considerably, so this year you fellows. 
will draw only one-half as much wages as you did last year. But next year maybe 
we can give you a little bonus to help out, but we are not promising. We can’t 
make up all this deficit but we hope to make up some of it.” You can imagine 
the reaction if many industries operated this way. But this is about how us 
farmers operate much of the time. Our hopes are bigger than anything else we 
possess. 

We can never attain complete security but we must go further than the present 
social security for only farmers who are over 65 years of age; a security that 
comes only from manipulating taxes, and after most of us have finished our 
lives. Since the days of Roosevelt I never did like the idea of taking a man’s 
money out of one pocket (so to speak) and slipping it back into the other pocket 
under a humane or accomplished label. There is always too much chance of 
undue charges being taken out in the exchange. Of course there will always be 
specific beneficial programs and cases of extreme poverty that must be taken care 
of, and we should be willing to pay taxes for such purposes. But it seems to me 
it would be much better to establish a firm and secure place (through our econ- 
omy) for a man as he goes along, rather than bear him up in his late years to 
compensate for his failings in earlier life. I do not mean to cast aspersions 
about present social security, but to emphasize further thought and expansion of 
the term security. 

People must do away with the common deception that we can get something 
for nothing. Taxing the rich and giving to the poor does not equalize the fortunate 
and the upfortunate except in extreme cases—only when people get so darn poor 
they can buy very little of anything. Otherwise the common man pays these 
taxes incorporated in the price he pays for the products he buys. It is unloaded 
on our shoulders in an unsuspecting way. 

There must always be a difference in people. The trouble lies in overdoing 
these differences and taking unfair advantage, and so regulations and controls are 
inevitable. 
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Mr. Adlai Stevenson, candidate for Democratic President offers some good ad- 
vice. He says that the farm problem is immensely difficult and that there is 
danger Democrats will advocate only the things that they have advocated before, 
like price supports at 90 percent of parity. 

But I don’t like his statement that we must experiment with the farmer. We 
have been experimented with too much already. Mr. Stevenson would probably 
pick up some college professor as Secretary of Agriculture. We need some bona 
fide farmers with some horsesense to represent us. A man with a lot of book 
learning and no experience is unbalanced. It takes both. We should have farmers 
represent us whose source of income is derived only from the farm. Others sim- 
ply cannot grasp the problem of how a person must make a living to support a 
family on the farm. 

Mr. Stevenson has indeed sensed the farm problem as his article in the Kansas 
City Times reads. But he has indicated the Brannan plan and raising taxes. 
The Brannan plan has its merits, but also some shortcomings. Taxpayers of the 
Nation must bear the burden of the farmers’ prosperity, which I think is nut prop- 
er. It means we cannot solve the farmers’ problem so we will dump it on the tax- 
payer and let him make up any discrepancies. It will curb production while 
letting prices assume their natural levels at the market place. We could easily 
run into periods (if population keeps growing) of shortages, and we would have 
no reserve to cover this shortage. The consumer then would run into exorbitant 
prices for scarce goods while he had just been paying to have production scaled 
down. 

The Brannan plan also envolves more redtape than my idea of the constant 
reserve. Under the program of constant reserve there would be such stability 
that the surpluses we have would always move at close to parity prices and the 
farmer could always get a loan at the bank on this stable collateral. We might 
need some help from the Government to underwrite these loans so as to convince 
the banker at first. 

Mr. Benson's statements here in Kansas City this last week should acclaim him 
as a very adept politician. How can he have the crust to say that only politicians 
are alarmed over the current economic situation on the farm? In his debonair 
manner he has said he has no fears about the overall farm economy, but we as 
farmers think that he should at least assume some of our fears in order to be 
worthy of our support. And as to his mention of demagogs, his statement that 
“the per capita income of farmers is up 11 percent over what it was in 1950” 
would seem as misleading as any politician could make. 

Mr. Benson's reply to the national farm organization movement for 100 percent 
of parity was that he knows of no better way of overproduction and a break in 
farm prices. Yet he believes in further expansion of animal agriculture as a 
means of utilizing the vast grain and forage potential and, too, he has conveniently 
lowered the supports of feed grains to channel them more into the production of 
livestock, and relieve the Government storage problem. We appreciate the Gov- 
ernment storage problem, but we don’t appreciate such a manipulation. This is 
the same old pattern of solving one problem by creating another problem. Em- 
phatieally I say that as long as we have politicians running the farmer’s business 
we will always have the process of shifting problems. Any “nitwit” would not ad- 
vocate increased production of livestock to consume the overproduction of grain, 
when livestock prices were already ridiculously low. What Mr. Benson should 
say is that millions of farmers should not ask for 100 percent of parity when one 
of Mr. Benson’s ways of doing things are interfered with. It becomes readily ap- 
parent that Mr. Benson is not prone to sacrifice anything for the farmer. 

Mr. Benson states purchases of farm machinery are up 20 percent this year over 
a year ago and he says the ratio of farm debts has declined 8 percent over 15 years. 
This is done I suppose to manifest the farmer’s excellent conditions. A man in 
the farm-machinery business told me the other day that he was in perhaps 30 
farm implement houses in parts of Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska and that they 
were all “screaming” about the poor business they had been having. I am a 
Republican but I would go along with Senator Humphrey’s (Democrat, Minne- 
sota) charge that a Department of Agriculture fact sheet could be political propa- 
ganda. I suppose in desperation Secretary Benson uses this fact sheet. 

If such is the case it can do the farmers great harm. Such statements as Mr. 
Benson made could only leave with the townfolk an impression that the farmer 
is in very fine shape, and serve to bring consumer resistance to any “back to par- 
ity” prices for the farmer. 

Another thing that often happens when the farmer is in the hands of a poli- 
tician is that they rely on “plutocrats” for information. And so I remember 
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several years back when cattle prices were sliding, cattlemen from Texas with 
“oil on their hands” carried much weight to Washington, D.C. They liked to talk 
as big as they were, but it probably did not make a lot of difference to some of 
them what the Government actually did, as their only source of income was not 
at stake. 

Farmers should be prepared to make sacrifices in one respect in order to obtain 
better results in other respects; but if we farmers make sacrifices we must make 
certain they are absolutely necessary, that they accomplish something as an end 
result, and that the results obtained are commensurate with the sacrifices made. 


STATEMENT FILED By Hon. Errett P. ScrivNER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


While there is concern, the farm problem does not appear to be as serious as 
some headlines indicate. There is no unanimity of opinion as to what should be 
done. In talking with bankers in farm communities I found farm-loan folios in 
very satisfactory condition, and one sidelight was added ; namely, that they had 
sold more travelers checks to farmers than to any other one group. 

A lot of farmers are completely fed up with artificial controls, realizing that 
each new one creates a new ill calling for another artificial remedy which creates 
another new ill, etc. They are ready to work again under the natural laws of 
supply and demand for a while. Then, if necessary, develop a completely new 
and different approach. 

If there are to be controls, they should be placed on bushels, not acres. Acre 
control fails in its purpose and just brings about soil practices which produce 
more and more bushels on fewer and fewer acres, oftentimes to the permanent 
detriment of the soil. 

One point is made most emphatically: that a wheat allotment of only 15 acres 
is absolutely asinine, inasmuch as it is too small to warrant the equipment 
necessary to plant and harvest it. A 10-percent cut to a small farmer means far 
greater loss, in proportion, than to a large grower. 

There is almost unanimous agreement that surpluses cause the trouble we are 
in and must be reduced. Farmers also agree that production should be for con- 
sumption, not for Government storage; and that high-quality consumable or 
millable wheat should bring a higher price than the harder but more storable 
quality. High-food-content corn, etc., should also be encouraged by a higher 
price than the more productive but less feedable varieties. 

Although cattle feeders are hurt by artificially supported feed prices they want 
no Federal controls. They'll work it out just as they always have. 

My two trips to Europe (1953 and 1955) convinced me that unless we grow a 
good, high-grade, high-gluten-content wheat, few, if any, European nations are 
interested in our wheat at any price. They also complain of great variations 
in quality found in each purchase they have made. 

With surpluses our problem and suggested programs pointed toward taking 
land out of cultivation, farmers here—and I agree—feel that inconsistent pro- 
grams should be stopped until the surplus is licked. That means, for one thing, 
to quit spending so many hundreds of millions of doilars to bring arid land into 
production through irrigation to raise some of the very crops that are now causing 
troublesome surpluses. 

Another inconsistent program that should be curtailed is the spending of farm- 
ers’ tax dollars to pay United States farm experts to go around over the world 
teaching other countries to raise these very crops for their own use, and even- 
tual competition, thus narrowing our own foreign markets. 

Last September in Spain, a user of United States cotton, I saw some of these 
cottonfields United States experts have helped to develop. And there, peon labor 
is only a few cents a day. Just 3 weeks later in Texas I saw (and hear of) the 
cottonpicking difficulties. Pickers very hard to get, with high wages. 

Our farmers realistically face the fact that much of the prosperity was the 
result of World War II and the Korean war—not of any particular type of farm 
program. They agree, too, that spilled American blood is too great a price to 
pay for what has been called prosperity. 

I personally feel : 

1. That bushel control with premium for quality is needed, so that farm 
products go into consumption instead of storage. 

2. That a larger minimum must be granted the small family-sized farmer, 
so that he can have his historical, early, quick cash crop—a minimum of at 
least 1,000 bushels. 


° 
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3. That realism requires recognition that farm prices started their decline 
and surpluses grew under the rigid parity formula; that the huge surpluses 
themselves depress prices, and that any drop is not the result of flexible 
parity support, which has not yet had time to be effective. 

4. That in this area, after 4 years following the flood, the farm drought 
has, for most, ended. Old bills resulting from previous short crops had to 
be paid. Good weather next year will solve more problems than artificial 
devices. 


STATEMENT FILED by ERNEST SELLE, GREAT BEND, KANS. 
, ’ 


I am a farmer living near Great Bend, Kans. I farm 320 acres, including 
120 acres of wheat, 20 acres forage sorghum, 115 acres grain sorghum, 40 acres 
pasture, and 20 acres of alfalfa. My livestock program includes 40 head of 
Angus breeding herd. My son, Eugene runs a dairy herd of 17 Holstein cows 
on the same farm and he helps me farm, 

I would like to see the flexible price support program be given a chance to 
work. I belive that Secretary Benson should be supported in his program. 
You can’t change over from a wartime economy to a peacetime economy without 
some maladjustment. This is what we are experiencing now with farm prices. 
You can’t maintain war prices in peacetime. 

Congress should not attempt to change the present farm program. It is vitally 
important that we get the price of our farm products down so we can get them 
on the world market. Congress should remove any trade barriers that the State 
Department has imposed, such as, the requirement that American goods be 
hauled in American ships. The point is to get it hauled regardless of who hauls 
it. 

If as much time, thought and money was spent on selling farm products as is 
spent on the subsidy program, we would’nt have the problem of low farm prices. 

Any grain that has been stored for so long that it is unfit for human use 
should be moved into the livestock feed channels and stop paying this high 
storage cost. 

On the whole, the present farm program is working out very well for me. Any 
acreage I take out of wheat production can be easily put into alfalfa, grasses and 
other soil-building crops and practices which is a good thing for the farm soil 
and is a good farm practice. 


STATEMENT FILep py ARTHUR D. StTrese, KINSLEY, KANs. 


As a bona fide wheat grower I respectfully submit for your earnest consid- 
eration some of the basic provisions that I feel are needed in a wheat program. 

1. A national wheat program should provide full parity to producers for 
that portion of the national production which is used domestically for food. 
If industry is entitled to a fair return for its products which are sold in the 
United States and if the worker is entitled to a fair wage for his labor, then 
the farmer is entitled to a fair return for the food sold for domestic consump- 
tion. As long as the farmer has to pay the ever-increasing costs of operation 
he cannot accept an ever-decreasing price for his products and expect to remain 
solvent. 

2. It should reestablish a normal market in wheat based on its actual usabil- 
ity and quality. Wheat should be permitted to move freely through regular 
trade channels, both at home and abroad, on a competitive price basis. A 
fine milling wheat with a high gluten strength should command a higher 
price on the market than wheat of a quality suitable for feed only. There is 
no reason why feed wheat should not compete on the market with other feed 
grains. 

3. The individual farmer should be permitted to plan his production more 
in accordance with existing weather and market conditions, good soil man- 
agement and his own needs instead of on Government edict. 

4. The program should tend to encourage the production of wheat in those 
areas where it can be produced most efficiently and discourage its production 
in the high-cost areas. 

These principles are, to a large extent, embodied in the domestic parity plan 
for wheat and I believe this plan shows greater promise than any other pro- 
posal of solving some of our difficult wheat problems. 
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The domestic parity plan along with a revision of the grain grading stand- 
ards to decrease the tolerances of foreign material, damaged kernels, and 
grain of other classes permitted in wheat going into export channels will 
do more to expand our foreign markets than anything else. 

I urge the committee to investigate the possibility of revising the grain 
grading standards and to study carefully the domestic parity plan. 


STATEMENT FILED BY EMIL VOGEL, LAMAR, COLO. 


It is my firm belief that to come to any solution on crop compliance, it is 
necessary that all crops must comply. In as much that a farmer expects to 
receive support on said crops raised. By and large it has been unsuccessful 
in the past. Having a program of compliance on a voluntary basis and on 
certain crops only. 

It is a known fact that as long as there are crops that are adaptable to any 
given area besides those that are under support and compliance, a farmer 
will plant one of the other crops to hold up his income if possible. This then 
creating a surplus in that crop. Under cross compliance with the possibility 
of losing all support if he plants over allotted acres. He is more apt to leave 
extra acres out of crop. Thus building up those acres for future rotation. 

This would create a soil-building program whereby the Agriculture Depart- 
ment would find it possible to boost ACP payments or some similar plan. Also 
most farmers are glad to accept money for conservation purposes, since all 
of us have an interest in controlling erosion and building soil resources for 
future generations. 

It is my firm belief that in a very short perid of time our surplus would 
be reduced, plus a return in the direction of supply and demand, which all 
adds up to a big reduction in cost to our Government. 


STATEMENT FILED By P. A. WALN, CANTON, KANS. 


We did not raise enough on land out of wheat the last 2 years in McPherson 
County, to pay the cost of preparing and planting. 

I do not think we should expect the Government to keep us farmers, but if 
we are going to be eut so that we can only plant 50 percent of our acreage 
to a crop that would pay expenses then there should be two things put into 
the farm program. 

We should be given an acreage allotment of wheat for feed. On our farm 
we used to feed quite a few bushels of wheat. Under the present program we 
cannot afford to feed any. We have the equipment and land to raise wheat 
efficiently and economically and yet the land lays there bringing no return 
and we are buying large amounts of feed grain. 

There should be added incentive to put this cropland into grass and other 
soil-conserving crops. 

Most farmers in my part of the country seem to favor return to 90 percent 
of parity for farm crops. They contend that with wheat acreage cut 40 per- 
cent, and prices up on everything they buy, then it is not right to cut the 
support price. 

I think we need and can work out a plan whereby our surplus of grain will 
be less burdensome. If nothing else, let’s tell the world how much better off 
it is to have a headache from too much rather than too little. 


STATEMENT FILED BY H. P. WARHURST, TILLMAN CouNnTrY, OKLA. 


My name is H. P. Warhurst, I farm 320 acres of land in east Tillman County, 
Okla. I own 1 of the 2 farms I am operating. Other than for picking cotton, 
some custom combining and a few days of plowing during rush season I per- 
sonally do all of the work done on these two farms. I produce wheat (93 
acres allotted), cotton (87 acres allotted), oats, clover, sorghums and a few 
cattle. I asked for time before this committee because I believed you are entitled 
to the views of a tractor-driving farmer, views unadorned with concern for 
polices of some farm organization or its past political ties. Your sacrifice in 
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bringing these hearings near enough so that it is possible for an individual 
farmer to present his views surely will be appreciated by the many farmers 
who have felt they have but little voice in influencing farm policies. 

Since I am a small farm operator, under the present state of affairs my 
views are those of a small farmer, and I am particularly concerned with our 
formulating a solution to the small-farm problem. The recent study by the 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago shows that “per capita farm income was 315 
percent higher in 1954 than in the 1935-1939 average and far exceeded the 209 
percent rise per capita income of the nonfarm population over the same period.” 
This indicates that poor distribution of farm income is the number one prob- 
lem. While several factors contribute to this poor distribution of farm income, 
I believe that our present farm program of acreage allotments is the most 
important factor in making big farming operations grow at the expense of 
small operators. My own small community has shown how this works. For 
example, large operators bid up the price on poor land beyond its real earning 
power in order to secure the allotment of support-crop acreage. 

This allotment when transferred to good layout land permits the large oper- 
ator to have all of his good land in supported crops and at the same time defeat 
the purpose of allotments since there is no reduction in total yield despite the 
eut in acreage. Since there has been no reduction in the stored stock of that 
commodity further reductions will be made in acreage allotted and other small 
operators are nearer bankruptcy. Under the present system, this vicious circle 
can be repeated year after year until all of the allotted acreage is in a few 
hands and agricultural communities dry up throughout the land. The present 
agricultural policities also encourage business and professional people to buy 
up farmland, and if news stories are to be trusted, even city racketeers have 
invested part of their loot in farmlands. Through buying farmlands they are 
insured a minimum return on their investment while hiring their land worked, 
allowing layout land lie fallow until they need a place to put outside income 
to avoid income tax laws. In some instances actual financial gain may be less 
of a factor than a desire to show prowess at our increasingly popular game 
of defeating exhorbitant income taxes. At any rate, our price support system 
has encouraged the financially strong to gobble up larger and larger amounts 
of the funds voted to support the price of farm products and drive out of farm- 
ing the ones most in need of a farm subsidy. 

I believe that the perfectly natural tendency of the financially strong to 
gobble up more and more of the Government subsidy to agriculture makes the 
present price-support system immoral, impractical and uneconomic. 

Surely there can be no moral justification for taxing people whose income has 
risen little in the past 20 years in the interest of financing a subsidy to people 
whose income has risen more than 315 percent in the same period. It is imprac- 
tical politically to expect the nonfarm population to support such a waste of 
Government money. We saw how metropolitan papers would use such a pro- 
gram when they singled out the few wealthy cattle owners to prove that the price 
of beef was too high. No doubt the Northern Trust Co. survey will gain much 
publicity in the nonfarm areas in trying to defeat any type of a farm subsidy. 
Surely there is no economic justification to be found for the Government to 
knowingly aid in making the strong stronger at the expense of the weak. 

As to the level at which farm commodity prices should be supported, I do not 
profess to know. I do know that any support price which does not permit me to 
compete with industrial substitutes and foreign producers is driving my products 
out of the market and will in the end put me out of farming and destroy my life 
savings in my land. I feel the shrinking of markets for my products in acreage 
allotments and need go no farther than my local stores to see industrial prod- 
ucts are being substituted for my cotton. Most of the small farmers can read 
and learn that we are losing out to foreign producers and often these foreign 
producers are financed with American capital yes, even Federal capital. Yes, 
I voted for acreage allotments for wheat this year but gentlemen it was a vote 
of desperation. I still had faint hopes that I might survive in farming until 
a more rational farm program is instituted. 

As it is, there are a few quarter-section farmers to be eliminated before half- 
section farmers such as myself get ours. I know that our price-support program 
was devised as a stopgap only and I still have hopes that the many dollars which 
have been spent supposedly on brains to solve the farm problem will finally func- 
tion and come up with a defensible farm program, a farm program which gives 
a minimum of consideration to the problems of the small farmer. 
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A great many of us small farmers are or near to the class often referred to as 
marginal farmers, a class which is expendable according to many of our writers 
on farm affairs. Isn’t it surprising that such learned men should forget that 
but a few short years ago there was a shortage of practically all farm commodi- 
ties. They also seem to forget that during the stress of depression and any slight 
disturbance in our highly artificial industrial economy, people have to flock back 
to the land. While that farmer’s friend, the Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York, reports that at least a half million farmers could probably find more 
productive jobs in industry, they fail to show what would happen to industrial 
employment if such an exodus from the land should occur. I believe that the 
Government itself is moving my land nearer and nearer the marginal line by 
works of the Army engineers. Just what justification is there for spending 2 
or 3 times the earning power of wasteland to make it productive and at the 
same time destroy the life saving of persons who own land which is made margi- 
nal. I question the integrity of the striped panted boys of the State Depart- 
ment who burden agriculture with an undue burden by denying us markets for 
our products purportedly because it might offend some potential allies. I ques- 
tion the policy of sending people trained at our expense all over the world to 
teach our competitors how best to compete with us. 

Surely the backward nations of the world are in greater need for our industrial 
skills so why not send engineers until we lick our own farm problem? And please 
include in the first consignment the full Corps of Army Engineers and get them 
off our back for awhile. Yes, and how about restricting the use of our public 
lands to nonagricultural uses until such a time as we have solved the farm 
problem? I have often wondered just how the Republican Party justifies its 
inability to find no one better fitted as Secretary of Agriculture than a man 
whose chief claim to an agricultural background was his gaining access for 
his sheep to public grazing land. In other words, I resent our Government’s 
shell games in spending tax money all over the world to make my land marginal. 

A great many of the people formally trained in agriculture are convinced that 
agriculture cannot gainfully support the number of persons now engaged in 
farming. Reports prepared in the United States Department of Agriculture 
indicate that many of our hired servants are of that opinion. In all fairness 
they should be honest and follow the example of that Commissioner of Patents 
who resigned years ago because he was certain human ingenuity could not 
design any more worthwhile inventions. Fortunately, there are some with hopes 
for an expanding economy ; for example, a Mr. Calloway who has made a suc- 
cess in the highly competitive milling business is carrying on experiments as to 
how vertical integration can be promoted in agriculture. Surely there could be 
further developments of recreation on farms for persons tired of city life. The 
dude ranch is but a short step in that direction, 


STATEMENT FILED BY A. M. Weser, WELLINGTON, Kans. 


The first thing the Government should do is to dispose of most of our surplus 
farm products. Then they should have the law changed so that our export wheat 
could not have 14 percent foreign matter in it, while Canada allows only 3 percent. 

I think the Agriculture Department should figure the parity price on all farm 
products. Then remove all acreage controls, and let the farmer sell all products 
on the open and competitive markets. Then let him take all sales tickets to one 
of the Government agricultural agencies in his respective county and be paid 
the difference in the price he received and the parity price, but have a maximum 
amount of somewhere between $3,000 and $5,000 that any one individual or com- 
pany or corporation could receive in 1 year. 

This plan would take the Government out of the loan and storage business. 

This would really protect the small farmer and keep him on the land, instead 
of going to the cities to get a job on the already overcrowded labor market. It 
makes me mad to read about eliminating the small, inefficient farmer. I will 
admit the very large farms can produce a little cheaper, but they hire men for 
about 3 or 4 months out of the year and then lay them off, and then they are 
ae the rest of the year or are driving over the country looking for another 
oD. 
Their children do not receive a decent education and these families do not 
buy any of the durable goods such as refrigerators, washing machines, sewing 
machines and dozens of other articles. 
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And the records prove that juvenile delinqueny is almost nonexistent among 
farm-reared children, except in the case of the migratory worker. 

I am what would be considered a farmer of a medium-sized farm. I think the 
plan of the Government leasing farm land would also be a good plan. 

I am in favor of the present program with at least 90 percent of parity until 
we can get a better program. 

I would like to add one more statement about the first plan. This would provide 
cheap food for all. 


STATEMENT FILED BY WATSON WENIGER, CLEVELAND, KANs. 


Iam a farmer in Kingman County, Kans. I feel that the flexible price support 
should be continued under the present farm program. I have always felt that 
under this program an area would tend more to raise the crop best adapted to 
that particular area. Wheat in particular; it would tend to discourage its plant- 
ing in the high-cost and high-risk areas and this would tend to leave the raising 
of wheat to areas where it is most adapted and where no other crop can be 
satisfactorily substituted. 

The prolonged drought has hurt Kingman County farmers very much. Some 
have not had a normal yield for 4 years, most of the others for 3 years. This is 
the primary reason why some feel they need more aid. 

I personally would not like any more controls than we have now; however, 
under our present surplus and world surpluses we must have some, 

I feel that high, rigid supports have not only supported the prices in the United 
States but over the world and encouraged world production of farm commodities 
beyond what it would have been otherwise and in doing this we have priced our- 
selves out of the world market. 

I think that more of an effort should be made to encourage trade with countries 
that have insufficient food supplies by accepting more of their currency in trade 
as well as other commodities that are not strategic materials and also by letting 
them carry all the agricultural products that they want to carry in their own 
ships and by not requiring that a certain percent be shipped in United States 
ships. 

I would not be in favor of direct price supports for livestock. This would just 
tend to perpetuate livestock surpluses and add more controls which will take 
away more of the farmer’s freedom and initiative. I feel that the Secretary of 
Agriculture could step up purchases of any meat that is in surplus for the armed 
services and the school-lunch program. 

I believe that some form of soil-fertility bank should be put into effect to take 
eare of diverted acres. Diverted acres from the basic crops are now causing 
oversupply of other commodities and this tends to reduce the price of all farm 
commodities. 

Since soil fertility will be to the advantage of all the people of the United States 
in that it would insure increased production in an emergency, I do not feel that 
it would be asking too much of the American taxpayer to help compensate the 
farmer for this reserve that he would be storing in the land that he is taking out 
of production. I do not think that the payments should be so high that land specu- 
lators could make money on land taken out of production but it should be enough 
to the farmer that it wouldn’t be a financial burden to own the land. 

Sorry I can’t give you a bright idea that could solve the problem overnight 
but I thank you for an opportunity to express my views. 


STATEMENT FrLep BY Epcar L. WILLIAMS, JENNINGS, KANS. 


High rigid price supports which have created $7 billion surplus crop stockpile, 
which hangs over us like a dark black cloud cannot solve the farmers’ declining 
net income. Flexible supports may not be the answer but they could be a step 
in the right direction if “implemented” by a vigorous export policy. Pricing com- 
modities too high has helped keep us out of foreign markets. This has also 
brought marginal land into production thus increasing the burdensome sur- 
pluses. 

If, as some think, farm prices are at last leveling off they are doing so at 
approximately 25 percent below the 1951 peak, while other segments of our 
economy are booming. Even within this year the Couneil of Hconomic Advisers 
report that agricultural income for the third quarter has dropped $1 billion below 
the rate at the start of the year. 
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The laboring man’s hour will buy more beef today than at any time in the 
history of our Nation. This is common knowledge. Every time they are granted 
an increase in minimum wages our purchases of all needed commodities are 
higher. It is truly a price squeeze on the farmer. 

Industry has approximately $10,000 invested per worker, while in our section 
of Kansas the investment per worker is nearer $25,000, so we are an indus- 
trialist, and an investor as well as a laborer. 

I will now quote my own case of price drop in the third quarter of 1955 over 
the rate in the first quarter. Two hundred fat steers marketed in this quarter 
at $2.25 per hundredweight below the predicted price for such steers at this 
time. That is $5,000. That is where the Council of Economie Advisers get their 
$1 billion. However, we in the livestock business do not want Government con- 
trols on our segment of the industry. We have a new farm organization clamor- 
ing for a floor of $20 under hogs and $30 under cattle. How disastrous that 
would be. We must work out our problems on a more sane and less drastic 
manner. 

No one farm program can be written that will fit all the country. We farmers 
hate subsidies but since so many segments of the whole economy are subsidized, 
that may be the solution, but we do not think so for livestock we favor, rather, 
a free economy with no controls or price guaranties might eventually work to 
our benefit, thus upholding the American way and standard of living and bring- 
ing an American or United States price for that portion of domestically con- 
sumed goods. 


STaTeEMENT Fitep sy Howarp H. Hapsarr, ANTHONY, KANS, 


“Take care of the little things and the big ones will take care of themselves.” 

It is an old saying but certainly the destiny of most Kansas farmers depends 
on whether or not our future farm program adheres to its meaning. 

I think we are all agreed that farmers are in a price-cost squeeze. 

We all agree that there is a surplus of nearly all farm products. 

We agree that most of Kansas has suffered heavily from drought the past 
few years. 

Now, it’s a fact that the present farm program has not caused it to rain, and 
has not reduced surpluses. It has, however, redistributed the places of produc- 
tion from one part of the Nation to another at a terrific cost to the taxpayer 
and placed an undue burden upon the little farmer. 

For the most part, the small farmer in this area has farmed on a sound. 
diversified basis for many years. He had a few cows, hogs, sheep, and poultry: 
about one-half of his cultivated acres to wheat and the other half to sorghums 
and legume crops, wheat being the only dependable cash crop. The balance 
of his income was from livestock and poultry operations. Then the farm pro- 
gram came along—to reduce surpluses. It cut the little farmer’s wheat acres 
the same percentage from his average as the farmer who had been planting all 
his acres to wheat. The result is that even with favorable weather conditions 
the present farm program has pushed the small farmer into an unsound farm- 
ing operation from the standpoint of being able to produce a cash crop with any 
chance of showing a profit. 

For example: Small farmer-owner-and-operator, or tenant, 160-acre farm, 100 
acres cultivated, 60 grass. 

This farmer has, from years of experience, found that about 50 to 60 acres 
of wheat will support his cash outlay for implements and cost of production 
on his small farm. That he needs about 60 acres of wheat and about 40 acres 
for other crops to support his livestock. Now he can plant approximately 35 
acres of wheat—the only crop he can classify as dependable and his only cash 
crop. During the drought of the thirties he had wheat and wheat straw to feed 
his livestock when other crops failed. Under our present program when feed 
crops fail, there is no wheat left to feed as it must be sold to meet cash expenses. 
All the little farmer has left is straw—and darn little straw. 

It appears to me that if we are to maintain a sound agriculture in this section 
of the country, any farm program that comes out must be one that will not 
further the driveoff of the small farmer and should not continue to encourage 
the building of farming empires. We hear a lot of talk about trend—the trends 
to larger and larger farming units. The proper farm program can stop this 
trend. I am sure it can because I am satisfied that the present type of farm 
program started the trend to larger units. 
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The very grassroots of this Nation grew out of small, family-operated farms. 
(All you need do to satisfy your doubts on this statement is a glance at your 
history.) May God give you gentlemen the vision, the guidance, and the courage 
to present to Congress a farm program that will “take care of the little things.” 


STATEMENT FILED BY Louis W. Frame, SAWYER, KANs. 


On land taken out of production, will the subsidy payment offset the price 
of the crop the farmer might have raised on the land? If not it looks like the 
farmer would have less income, instead of more or better. 

I would like to see a program that would not penalize the small farmer. On 
present program, have been penalized for trying to build up a soil-fertility bank 
and terracing land. Because when a person has already cut his wheat acreage 
for this purpose the Government comes along and cuts him again, just the same 
as a straight wheat farmer. 

Would also like to see a change in payment for various conservation pay- 
ment. A large farmer can get enough assistance to build a pond or put down a 
well while a small farmer can get only a fraction of its cost. 

A farmer should be able to raise grain of any variety so long as he does not 
market it. 


STATEMENT FILED BY FRANK GARRETT, OVERBROOK, KANS., 


As a farmer and stockman living on and personally operating my own farm 
plus some rented grassland, near Overbrook, Kans., Osage County, may I sub- 
mit to you my views and suggestions relative to an agricultural program and 
related subjects. 

Shortly after Ezra Taft Benson was appointed Secretary of Agriculture, he 
made the statement that eventually he hoped that agriculture would be able 
to stand on its own two feet. 

This statement expresses sound thinking with respect to the proper relation- 
ship of one major industry with another as well as the relationship of one in- 
dividual with another in a society such as ours, a principle or relationship 
which I heartily endorse. 

However, in applying this principle to our economic system that has been 
developed and actually practiced since the early period of our history, the state- 
ment is revolutionary in scope. 

In view of this statement of policy by the Secretary, I now move toward the 
revolutionary aspects of the statement with relation to a farm program and 
related segments of our total economy. 

I think that nearly all of our people engaged in the business of farming and 
ranching would very much prefer to stand on their own two feet, but because 
of having to operate under an economy that is artificial by reason of direct or 
indirect guaranties (subsidies) from Government to capital, labor, and indus- 
try it is most difficult for people engaged in agriculture to do so and receive a 
just margin of profit at the market place. 

Any farm program considered by the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Congress should and must take into account the factors mentioned 
above. 

For all to stand on their own two feet in this business of providing shelter, 
food, clothing, and the necessary tools with which to do so, then in all fairness 
all guaranties or subsidies both direct and indirect by Government should be 
done away with. 

I doubt very much if this will ever be done, but I am sure the American 
farmer and rancher would be willing to take his chances with those engaged 
in other segments of our economy. 

Much study has been made by the President’s National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission which includes among others some people who are engaged 
in the operation of farms and ranches. 

Members of the Agricultural Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress have made an extensive study and survey of the 
agricultural situation. 

We hear and read much about flexible price supports for agricultural com- 
modities, but hear and read almost nothing about policies that would also 
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cause those other segments of our economy, namely capital, industry, and labor 
to flex when agriculture flexes, 

All segments of our economy must flex together if we are to have a prosperous 
and balanced economy for all our people. 

The 90 percent of parity principle has been debated extensively. Farm peo- 
ple generally seem to understand this principle better than the flexible plan. 
This may be more understandable when you consider the fact that the farmers’ 
costs of operating are not as flexible as the markets upon which they must 
sell. The farmer knows that it takes hard cash to pay his bills and that no 
creditor has to date accepted philosophy as a medium of exchange. The 
farmers’ markets are as changeable as the four winds in Kansas. 

I challenge any other segment of our economy to operate under similar 
operating costs and market conditions and long survive. 

The greatest objection being raised with respect to agricultural programs 
is the amount of money that the Government has invested in the different phases 
of them and particularly in the huge amounts of agricultural commodities 
that the Government is now required to take off the hands of the producers 
if the producers choose to let the Government have the product because they 
cannot obtain a just price at the public market place. 

Under certain conditions after surpluses and additional amounts which would 
otherwise be marketed normally become so great, the Government requires 
acreage allotments on certain basic commodities in an effort to control pro- 
duction. 

In my estimation this is a weak system. The farmer merely does a better 
job of farming, adds more fertilizer, and produces just as many or more 
bushels or pounds from his limited acreage as he did before acreage allot- 
ments were invoked by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I want to suggest to the President, the Secretary of Agriculture, Members 
of the Congress, and to the farmers and ranchers of this Nation a plan which, 
if provided with the necessary legislation to implement it, would result in a 
grassroots or individualistic control of the basic commodities marketed each 
year. 

We will always know approximately what our normal consumption of the 
basic commodities will be each year, also what our normal carryover of each 
should be, and also we will know about how much of each commodity we will 
be able to export each year. 

The necessary legislation needed then is to prohibit marketings of the basic 
commodities in excess of normal consumption, plus a normal carryover and 
amounts exportable each year, of the commodities defined as basic. 

If this were done it would result in the farmer or rancher carrying over 
into the next marketing year any fractional part of his production of the basic 
commodities in excess of marketable quotas. The producer then in turn would 
naturally control his own production by his own farm practices. Perhaps he 
would not plant quite so many acres of a given commodity the next year or 
he might plant the same number of acres but not fertilize quite so heavy, then 
again he might choose to rest some of his land. Also, if he produced in 
2 years all he could market in 3 years, he would not necessarily have to plant 
any acreage of a given commodity the third year if he so chose. Such legis- 
lation would need to allow for certain adjustments so that the foreseeable 
demands for consumption, carryover, and exportable amount would be allowed 
to reach the markets. 

For instance, drought may strike a certain area and for that reason in order 
that consumption, carryover and export demands may be met such adjustments 
of marketing should be incorporated in such legislation. Also, the farmer or 
producer has a right to that market demand and the consumers and the people 
as a whole have a right to expect that a normal flow of the basic commodities 
will be available to meet the demands of their normal consumption, carryover 
and exports. Provision for wartime production and marketing should be included. 

This plan, I believe, would result in more individual freedom of action to the 
producer in the operation of his acreage in the production of any commodities 
defined as basic. 

This plan would take the Government out of the storage business as such 
and the producer would control his surplus production until actually marketed 
through our regular free market system. 

Under this plan farmers and ranchers will need credit made available to 
them at reasonable rates of interest so that they can store their surplus com- 
modities either in commercial storage or provide storage on their own premises. 
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Government by law now provides many kinds of long-term credit. If any changes 
are necessary in present laws mentioned above Congress should take such action. 

Congress should also provide certain price guaranties that would effect a 
stabilized market without the Government actually having to become owner of 
the commodities. 

This plan would eliminate the Government from its present position 
of being the dumping ground for large quantities of agricultural products. 

If this plan should be adopted, present surpluses now owned by the Govern- 
ment should be segregated or walled off and disposd of in a manner most advan- 
tageous to the Government and the people of our Nation as a whole. 

This plan would be in keeping with the much-desired and much-needed trend of 
restoring more responsibilities back to the individual citizen with the Govern- 
ment resuming its rightful role of umpire in its relation to our agricultural 
economy. 

By this plan our Government will be doing just what it is doing for other 
segments of our economy, that of assisting a major industry (agriculture) to 
stabilize its markets. This is not an unreasonable demand by agriculture upon 
our Government since our Government long ago embarked upon an artificial 
economy for capital, industry and labor. 

This plan, I believe would prove to be less expensive and burdensome to 
administer than any plan previously tried. 

I appeal to my fellow farmers, public officials and to all citizens of this Nation 
to give this plan a lot of solemn thought and study, having uppermost in your 
minds what is best for our total economy. 

Why should farmers be compelled to operate in an economy that forces maxi- 
mum production at all times because of the fear that if he does not he will not 
have the necessary funds required to provide food, clothing, shelter, the necessary 
tools with which to do so, and at the same time maintaining a reasonable standard 
of living and providing education for his children. 

Having to operate under such an economy forces the farmer to dissipate the 
greatest resource this Nation has, the soil. 

If it were possible for the farmer to operate under a stable economy, he could 
spend more time and money working at a most important job, that of conserving 
the soil which should be turned to our children in better condition than we found 
it if the people of this Nation are to continue to be prosperous and able to defend 
this Nation in the decades ahead. Furthermore, the farmer might then have a 
little time to really get acquainted with his family, and if they so choose the 
family could take a little time off, from forced production, to take a much-needed 
vacation once a year. 

A little fishing and yes even a bit of side line recreation such as golf might be 
most helpful to the farm family in many ways, particularly in sharing in the re- 
sponsibility of helping to stabilize our agricultural economy. 

Other segments of our economy have enjoyed subsidies either direct or in- 
direct for so long that they now consider them a part of the American system 
and oftentimes spokesmen for these groups are the most vocal in urging farmers 
to produce without limit and accept without complaint the prices of unregu- 
lated markets and supplies which have in the past history of this Nation not only 
produced economic chaos for agriculture, but brought economic chaos down upon 
capital, industry, and labor. 

A balanced and stabilized economy in this Nation is possible if we can have 
proper cooperation between the several segments of our economy. 

The Government’s role should be that of assisting the several segments to 
cooperate with one another. 

As agriculture goes so goes the Nation. 

Gentlemen, the real purpose of a farm program is to provide adequate income 
for agricultural producers of all agricultural commodities. Perhaps, another ap- 
proach might be to attack the problem by dealing with the boom in other seg- 
ments of our economy. They are running wild while agriculture is in a slump. 
The agricultural problem should be dealt with in its proportion to the total 
economy. 

(The following statements were submitted for the record by radio station KFH, 
Wichita, Kans. :) 

Jet the big hogs out of the trough and the little ones can eat. Take off all 
controls and payments. Let supply and demand guide us. This is American 
wav of life in United States of America. Don’t let big business that makes lots 
of money buy land and livestock and get out of paying their income taxes. Tax 
all city farmers or suitcase farmers and put the farming business back to the 
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honest to goodness farmer who has to make his living only that way. Get rid 
of Benson, save his salary for the United States Treasury. 
Mr. and Mrs. JESSE JONEs, 
Severy, Kans. 


You asked for information to present to Senate Agriculture Committee. 

I believe prices should be supported at 90 to 100 percent of parity in order 
to improve farmers bargaining power. This support should be limited to family- 
type-farm scale of operations. 

Subsidies can be in form of loans, production payments, or others, probably 
depending on commodity. 

RAYMOND REGIER, 
Voundridge, Kans. 


I heard you ask for us farmers to send cards for the Hutchinson farm meeting. 
I would like to suggest to let us small farmers raise wheat on our 80 acres and 
eut the acreage for the big farms, the ones that doctors, lawyers and big business- 
men have. How can we pay our tax $416.25 on 80 acres with 39 acres wheat, 
the rest a failure. A farmer all my life. 
Mrs. HuLDA STUCKEY, 
Wichita, Kans. 


To reestablish the American farmer’s faith in the United States Government, 
out with Benson, in with Clifford Hope Give the farmer a defense contract 
like G. E. Motors has, or 100 percent parity. 

C. W. FLoop, 
Newkirk, Okla. 


Here are my suggestions for helping the farmers: 

1. Government to pay grower for specified number of bushels of wheat. Open 
market for the rest of it. 

2. Deduct from payment any income (nonfarm salaries, wages, etc.) derived 

from any other source than farming. 

3. Government pay for seeding alfalfa. 

Yours truly, 
CLINTON F. McILRATH, 
Kingman, Kans. 


It would probably help the livestock situation if we would quit importing meat 
while we were so overproduced. 
Another thing if the spread, between meat on the hoof and meat over the block, 
were decreased. 
HARrowp C. Houser, 
Douglas, Kans. 


I am for wheat allotment and 100 percent parity. 
THOMAS TROUPE TYLER ITI, 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


I am for wheat allotment and 100 percent parity. Do not believe in Govern- 
ment loan but think when the Government pays money the wheat would be theirs 
immediately and then the Government would not need to hold it for redemption 
but could dispose of it at any time. 

Tom TYLER, Jr., 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


64440—56—pt. 5——-14 
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We feel we should have our nickel’s worth of say here and now, since it looks 
like Mr. Benson is good to give us more of the same. How we farmers feel 
toward the Bensons that tolerate the 14-cent-per-hour wage raise at Minneapolis 
stockyards to hired help, the same week farmers got the rock-bottom prices for his 
hogs sold there, too; the three wage raises all union labor got since Mr. Ben- 
son cut our wages to 75 percent of parity. Lots and lots of farmers have 
sworn off Mr. Benson and his kind, also buying of any new machinery, auto- 
mobiles, anything union labor builds. 

What is justice? Mr. Ezra Benson, we want your answer to this question 
very, very soon. 

R. D. Yover & Sons, 
Yoder, Kans. 


One morning I heard you say if anyone had anything to say to the Congres- 
sional committee at Hutchinson to send it to you and you would pass it on. 

I hope to be there but don’t know the time or place and may not get a chance 
to say anything. 

Here is a copy of my letter to Benson about legalizing piracy, ete., for the 
committee. 

I also have some other ideas and a warning in mind about history repeating, 
high taxes prophecy fulfilling, etc. 

DARL G. CLARK, 
Sedgwick, Kans. 


Sepewick, KaAns., August 25, 1955. 
Mr. Ezra Tart BENSON, 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Benson: Regarding the 20-cent-per-bushel loan-price cut on certain 
wheat varieties, not considering soil and weather conditions, which really make 
or break milling quality and gluten strength; also noting in the newspapers how 
you showed the Russian delegation our superior American way of life, free enter- 
prise, we wonder why you ean listen to the cheap, misleading, deceptive propa- 
ganda put out by the agricultural colleges against all private free enterprise? 

When I was 15 years old, 1912, I found blackhull wheat in the Russian turkey 
wheat that came from Russian 1906, and it beat everything from the colleges so 
much that they got some millers with them and fought it and said they would dock 
it 25 cents per bushel. So I searched further and found a harder variety which 
I called superhard blackhull, then the college and millers fought it, as it did so 
well it pushed the college kanred out of the picture. Our blackhulls were very 
hardy wheat that yielded and tested so high that the millers couldn’t dock it 
several cents per bushel (as they did to other varieties), so of course they were 
with the college in the fight. 

Then I secured a cross between blackhull and a good beardless wheat and got 
rid of the beards, which were a nuisance in harvesting, also increased the yield 
and test. About that time the college came out with the tenmargq, which was a 
light yielding and testing wheat that took a dock, favoring the millers again, so 
the fight went on. Again Clark’s wheat was very hardy and stood the rough 
weather conditions, insects, plant diseases, hail, etc., best, and was a thorn in the 
sides of the colleges, running their inferior, poor idols out, over a vast territory. 

Of course the millers like a light-testing wheat that they can dock on test 
weight until a bad year makes the stuff so light and chaffy that they have to get 
some of Clark’s better wheat to bring up the test. We have received many, many 
such reports from the farmers, telling how they received a premium of 4 to 10 
cents per bushel. 

Three times the college tried to put private free enterprise out of business by 
introducing bills in the Kansas Legislature to control the introduction of new 
wheat varieties by the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, cooperating with the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, but some liberty-loving farmers and legislators 
blocked them in setting up that dictatorship, which would have outlawed over 
75 percent of Kansas wheat. 

Several years ago, when Clark’s chiefkan wheat was going strong in western 
Kansas a special meeting of elevator men was called, and a Kansas City miller 
started reading off some propaganda against chiefkan wheat: after reading a 
while, a husky young fellow got up pointing his finger at the miller and said, 
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“You ought to be indicted for making and selling that good-for-nothing white 
flour with all the germ and vitamins taken out, so the flour can sit around a long 
time, with no bugs or worms in it, because they would starve to death init. Iam 
from Kentucky and there were no rejects to the Army from our family, Father 
grew the wheat, ground it up whole, mother made good whole wheat bread from 
it and we all were healthy and strong.” Then a young baker said, “If you could 
see and smell the dope that comes in cans to put in that white flour to revitalize 
it, you wouldn’t want any of that either.” Then an elderly doctor said, “I see the 
final result in poor, weak, diseased humans trying to live on devitalized food.” 
That broke up the meeting. 

Milling and baking tests on our better wheats show them to be as good and 
better than any college-approved wheats, fully as high protein, and as strong 
gluten, when grown and milled under similar conditions. Why not? I have 
tested many thousands of varieties in our wheat nursery, and keep and grow 
only those that have strong, deep-rooted plants that go deep into the soil for 
the vitamins and minerals that God put there for us to live and work on when 
we use that “staff of life’ complete as He made it; but the processors ruin the 
best food, making it a “broken reed,” therefore many consumers have almost 
quit eating the good-for-nothing, deathly white, devitalized bread, that they 
would starve to death on, hence the 50-percent cut in wheat consumption. 

Then we have acreage-allotment controls, and many farmers use synthetics, 
chemical fertilizers, hoping for bigger yields, but producing poorer, devitalized 
wheat. Those fertilizers put back only 3 or 4 of the 22 minerals that the human 
body needs to survive on. You can fool part of the people part of the time, 
but you can’t fool nature, or many red-blooded, liberty-loving, brave American 
wheat growers, who will keep on planting Clark’s better seed wheat, that even 
our enemies, the tax-consuming agricultural colleges admit are good yielders 
of high-test wheat. And we know that Clark’s better wheat will make as good 
and better quality bread as any college wheat, when grown and processed under 
the same, unbiased conditions, as proven by many reports. 

Some timid farmers, struggling to make a living, will be scared into planting 
the inferior, approved college-bred wheat; then these varieties will go down 
under the onslaught of drought, winterkilling, soil erosion, insects, diseases, 
hail, ete., cutting their profits and buying power, and hastening on the worst 
depression and crash that this country ever saw. Is that what the enemies 
of free enterprise wish to see? Or is that a new scheme to cut production and 
surpluses? Our tax-supported agricultural colleges put in their time fighting 
free enterprise that produce superior varieties of wheat that will grow in most 
all soils and weather conditions and make fair to bumper crops under the same 
conditions that the approved wheats fizzle out, except undergood conditions, 
then by misleading propaganda and juggling of figures they try to scare the 
farmers into growing their inferior wheats. If they would put in that time 
looking for and breeding up hardy varieties that will produce good crops of 
high-quality wheat and help educate the people away from devitalized foods, 
they might earn their paychecks. Are they working for the heartless, cold- 
blooded money power that care nothing for anyone else, but want the farmers 
to grow light wheat that they can dock? Or is it great fear and jealousy that 
the farmers will reject their inferior products and plant the stronger, reliable, 
hardier products of American free enterprise? 

Therefore, Mr. Benson, we are ready and willing to match our wheat varieties 
against anything that the colleges have, both on the farm and in the milling 
and baking institutions, and since you have started the program of docking 
the loan value 20 cents per bushel on certain varieties of wheat, and since 
those docked varieties come from free enterprise and are the best yielding and 
testing varieties—yes, and best milling and baking varieties when given fair, 
unbiased tests, it is plain enough who are the enemies of American free enter- 
prise, and trying to set up a cheap, dishonest dictatorship over the American 
wheatgrowers. And don’t anyone think for a moment that the brave pioneers 
of “the land of the free and home of the brave” are going to submit to a gang 
of pirates, robbers, racketeers, profiteers, and propagandists who have tried over 
and over again for many years, to put down American free enterprise and set 
up a foreign-inspired dictatorship. 

The only fair thing to do is stop that lying propaganda against American free 
enterprise and set up honest milling and baking laboratories to make unbiased 
tests on every load of wheat that goes into the elevators, identified only by num- 
bers, not by variety, testing all varieties fairly and let each lot stand on its own 
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merits; also checking information about late spring freezes, kind of soil, (old, 
new, summer fallow), previous crops, fertilizers used, seeding dates, rainfall, 
soil tests, ete., then we all can learn how to grow better and better wheat that 
should satisfy everyone (except the jealous propagandists and profiteers who 
want to beat a lot of air, water, and dope with a very little flour to a bubble-gum- 
foaming dough, of very little food value. And here is where the Pure Food 
and Drug Department should get on the job and put a stop to bakers selling that 
fluffy, bubble-gum-like, deathly white, bleaching compound, poisoned, devitalized 
bakery products, and help educate the people to the facts about the health value 
of complete foods as our Creator intended they be used, so the people of this 
great Nation will be strong, healthy, and happy. 

A few examples of 40 years’ war between American free enterprise and would- 
be dictators. 

At a Kansas State Fair booth was shown a large loaf of approved wheat bread 
beside a very small loaf of Clark’s wheat bread. The exhibitor admitted that 
certain ingredients were left out of Clark’s wheat bread. 

A certain county cooperative wheat-test plots showed Clark’s wheat yielded 
over 10 bushel per acre more than any of the college wheats, but when the report 
came out in the local paper, Clark’s wheat showed a number only, with a state- 
ment that the college had some very promising wheats, not named, but numbered. 
I asked the paper for a correction, but was refused except by paid advertisement. 
I don’t think the college paid for their erroneous advertisement? Was that 
Clark’s wheat averaged up with the other county tests in that district? That’s 
only one example of juggled figures. Think. 

Several reportedly prosperous growers of Clark’s wheat purchased adjoining 
farms from approved wheat growers who went broke. 

A miller was fighting a Clark wheat bitterly until he purchased a car of it from 
a third party, thinking it was Turkey wheat, paid 10 cents per bushel premium 
for it and said “that Turkey wheat is the best wheat I have milled this year.” 

A chemist gave a poor report, knowing he was testing a Clark wheat, then ran 
another test (for a second party) on an average sample from several fields, same 
variety (thinking it was approved wheat), and said, “That was wonderful, won- 
derful wheat.” 

A multitude of reporters say Clark’s better wheat yields 40-50-60-70, even 
up to 160 and 208 bushels per acre, favorable conditions, and many times that 
of approved wheats unfavorable years : One example, Clark’s better wheat yielded 
40 bushel per acre, stood up, no mosaic. Approved wheat made 18 bushel, lodged, 
much mosaic. Another plowed up much of his approved wheat, the rest made 3 
to 8 bushel; Clark’s wheat made 14 bushel. 

Several millers advertised they would pay top price for approved wheat but 
wouldn’t buy Clark’s wheat at all, but the next summer was a wet year and the 
approved what sprouted in the head, and was docked 75 cents per bushel, while 
Clark’s wheat did not sprout in the head and brought top market price, even 
when harvested in August and September. 

While traitors and enemies from within are fighting over varieties, our foreign 
neighbors are selling their wheat to the world. This from a letter from Canada: 
“Please get me a dozen of those Manhattan Do. Do. Do. Doodle Doo. circulars, 
which is the greatest selling help for Canadian wheat that has ever been published 
when put into the hands of English brokers to show English trade that Kansas 
wheat is no good. Think. 

Better cancel that unconstituional 20-cents-per-bushel steal. Don’s make liars 
out of the wheatgrowers and thieves of the buyers. Let right prevail and your 
eonscience be your guide. 


Most sincerely yours, 
Earu G. CLARK. 


‘or wheat: 
Base allotments on bushels, not acres. 


Let all farmers sow all the wheat they want to. 
Allow wheat to be marketed only by marketing cards. 
Limit marketing cards to 2,000 bushels for each farmer or/and landowner. 
Encourage family-sized farms and discourage large and suitcase wheat 
gambler producers. 

6. Make substantial payments for planting alfalfa, sweetclover, and all 


grasses. 


7. Do away with flexible price supports. They work just the opposite from 


what we need. 
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8. The present allotment system has thrown the regular farmer clear out of 


balanced farming. 
WALLACE McILRATH, 
Kingman, Kans. 





Here is my idea of what the farmer needs in the way of Government aid: 

A two-price system on wheat with 100 percent of parity on the amount needed 
for human consumption in this country of desirable variety with acreage allotted 
to each farm as is now the case and then let them plant as much as they wish 
but the remainder would go for livestock feed or for export at whatever price 
it would command. 

Aid for the drought-stricken farmer should be extra wheat acreage allotment 
in substantial amounts for a year or two so it would give him a chance to work 
out his own financial difficulties. 

I suggest that the present surplus wheat be put on the world market in orderly 
fashion even at a loss to our Government. It would make more friends than it 
would enemies. Foreign trade always makes friends. People just don’t bite 
the hand that feeds them even if they have to buy that food. 

WALDO HARDER, 
Whitewater, Kans. 


These are my views on the farm program as requested for transcription to 
the congressional committee. 

1. Farm commodities should be supported at 100 percent of parity. 

2. Controls should be on tillable acres rather than past history and no one 
should be eligible to draw more than $25,000 in price supports in any year. 

3. Conservation acreage-reserve program should be put in effect. 

4. We need a Secretary of Agriculture who will act as a public-relations man, 
rather than pitting the farmer against the laboring man and the wheat farmer 
against the corn farmer, etc., as Secretary Benson has done. 

I have been very disappointed in the present administration toward the farmer. 

OREN K. CLary, 
South Haven, Kans. 


As to subsidies, I am against the Government paying it, and as to our wheat 
allotment am against it as a man can’t pay $206 taxes with 21 acres wheat and 
get one-third of that. I am tired of a few fellows telling us just what to plant, 
and kinds of wheat to sow or take a penalty. Who gets the penalty money? 
They think everybody a liar and a thief and all this surpluses—wheat, corn, and 
everything else—just get rid of it and stop paying on anything. Can’t go on 
this way any way. Let supply and demand control the price. We can’t feed 
at such high prices. I had a sum of 21 acres to wheat and one-third of that 
and $206 taxes. How can I pay it? Now, my neighbor, one of them, can put 
50 acres wheat in, I 21. Why is he so much better than I am? Several 80 to 
100 acres their reason for that don’t feed the baby or pay taxes either. They 
are making the big man rich and squeezing the little fellow out at the Govern- 
ment’s expense and build up more surpluses. Let us plant what we want and 
at least we can have something to feed. 

The best I see is to let the people keep the Government and not the Govern- 
ment keep them. I am for junking the whole program. I have raised wheat 
for 35 cents a bushel better off then than now and plenty to feed. Now got 
nothing. 

I thank you for reading this and hope for better times. 

W. J. WALTON, 
Newton, Kans. 


I believe 90 percent of parity supports are a must to keep farmers from leading 
the country into a general depression. As you well know 90 percent supports are 
not rigid as they are advertised to be. They change as the price of production 
costs change, and that is as it should be, 

I believe further that there should be a separate parity formula for each com- 
modity that is supported because to a wheat farmer the price of machinery has 
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a lot more effect on his cost of production than does the cost of prepared feeds, 
for example. 

I believe the conservation acreage reserve plan is a step in the right direction. 

There are very few farmers in our neighborhood under the age of 45 who don’t 
have outside jobs to supplement their farm income and a great number of men 
over that age also have jobs. To me that is a sign of an unhealthy farm economy. 

Thank you for your time. 

RICHARD KNOWLTON, Ozford, Kans. 


I am writing you to let you know that I think President Eisenhower should 
get rid of Benson, if he expects to get the vote of the farmers, and change from 
rigid support to a more flexible. I think they should let the farmer raise all the 
wheat he wants to, but only market so much. Then do whatever he wants to 
with the rest, feed or sell at world market. 

I had to lay out 78 acres of my land the last 2 years and I planted 57 acres 
to maize last year. I harvested 45 bushels on the 57 acres. This year I harvested 
7044 so you can see one can’t pay taxes and keep up at that rate. 

Ground right beside this maize made 20 bushels wheat and this year it made 7 
bushels. 

I over-rowed last fall 18 acres so I went up to the board and offered to put 
up a check to cover the penalty wheat. If it made the 13 bushels they would 
have the money and if not I would keepit. They wouldn’t do that unless I gave 
them the check instead of putting it up with the bank so they wouldn’t give me 
a marketing card, so I still have the wheat worth $2.02 per bushel and I could 
of sold it then for $2.19 and I have to pay the storage now. 

So if the President or the Republican Party expects to get the farmers vote they 
had better change things pretty quick. 

I have been a life-long Republican but can’t support a bunch that works against 
me that way and there are a lot of my neighbors that feel the same way. 


M. W. Gerorce, South Haven, Kans. 


Thank you for the privilege of airing my views on the farm situation to you. 
Of course the trouble is, there’s so much food around that farm prices haven't 
been bid up. How about taking a percentage of acres out of production from 
every farm in the Nation? Take it out of production, not to plant in grass, as 
some say but to plant nothing and exempt such acreage free of taxes while it 
is idle. This to continue until such time when more food is needed. 

This tax situation I feel can also bear some consideration. A few years ago 
I bought a quarter section of land for $13,000. This year I am assessed $572.45 
taxes on it. I will have paid for it a second time in not so many years. 

I feel the farm wheat acreage allotment is unfair. My neighbor across the 
fence has on his 160 acres a quota of 95 acres. For nearly 30 years he has 
farmed that quarter with little but wheat. At this time he has 1 cow, 1 calf, 
and a flock of hens, besides the wheat. During these years I have practiced 
soil conservation and diversified farming and am now allowed to plant only 
38 acres to wheat. 

We did have hopes of better hog prices in the wake of the Government's 
announcement to buy pork and lard only to have them plummeted to the lowest 
level in nearly 13 years. Again with your meeting to help the farmers, our 
hopes are raised and may no new lower level be established. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. B. Hyer, Wichita, Kans. 


Sorry that I did not accept your invitation and write you sooner. 

For the past 60 years the small farmer has been gradually forced from the 
farm. I believe that for the security of our Nation this trend should be stopped 
now. 

Since labor is guaranteed a minimum wage I believe that a farmer should be. 

A deposit in a bank is guaranteed at 100 percent up to $10,000. I feel that 
a farmer should be guaranteed 100 percent parity not to exceed 6,000 on any 1 
<rop or a total of 10,000 on all crops. 
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I believe that our Secretary of Agriculture should be instructed by our Con- 
gress and by our President to buy pork and to buy beef in unlimited quantities 
until a fair price is restored. That this meat should be available for school 
lunches. 

I think that the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the Farmers Union should 
make a determined effort to see that the hungry folk of this Nation and of the 


world are fed. ES . 
RaLtpepH McGratu, Kingman, Kans. 


Here are some suggestions and opinions on the farm problem. First, there 
never need have been such large surpluses with costly storage, etc., if only 
the poor and undernourished of the United States had been given all they 
could use. This administration has offered food to countries abroad before 
they even asked for it, yet declines to assist the poor at home. There are 
constant reports of the poverty of the Indians in the Southwest and of other 
half-starved children in certain sections of the country. 

If we still have large surpluses, we should limit bushels and pounds sup- 
ported by the Government rather than cutting the acres by ratio, as it is the 
large producer who makes the surplus. If the Government would support prod- 
ucts only to the amount raised on family-sized farms, and the rest be placed 
on the world market we would soon see surpluses disappear. 

People breathlessly awaited some fine solution of the farm problem when Mr. 
Benson took office, but we now believe he had nothing more in mind than the 
“trial and error’ system, and each thing he tried made the situation worse. 

Time has changed things, however. A year ago we were told the farmer 
must learn to produce more economically. Also that there was no place for 
the small farmer. Now, in the year of elections, he has again become a worth- 
while person: 

It was evident from the first that Mr. Benson was not working for the pro- 
ducer, but for the middlemen. There are many other complaints one could 
make against Mr. Benson’s conduct of his office. 

Any administration that completely disregards one segment of the people, 
while boasting of the wealth and profits of other groups, is not worthy to 
administer the government of the people—by the people and for the people. 


Mr. and Mrs. ALFRED MUNROE, 
Douglass, Kans. 


I would like to hear an explanation of how the decision was reached on 
what counties in Kansas should have drought relief. I live in the southwest 
part of Butler County and have not raised a crop in 3 years. 

Anyone will tell you this locality is one of the most drought-stricken areas 
in the State. I am in the dairy business and feel if the drought areas had 
been properly investigated we would surely have been one of the counties receiv- 
ing drought relief. 

MERLE DENNETT, 
Douglass, Kans. 


Would like to have a minimum of 100-percent parity for all farm products 
including livestock and eggs consumed in the United States. Also for a two- 
price system on wheat and we believe the economic stiuation of the American 
farmer is critical at the present time and that we need immediate steps to 
raise farm income. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert SKINNER, 
Clearwater, Kans. 


Being unable to attend the Hutchinson meeting, will take the opportunity to 
write you. 

Regarding the present plight of the farmer. I operate a 1,700-acre ranch in 
southeast Butler County. No use explaining my plight. I am just like the rest 
of the unhappy producers of cattle for the market. Declining prices and higher 
prices for everything we buy, including taxes. I have read and listened now 
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for a year or two of the sure-coming relief for the farmer. But, instead, condi- 
tions are getting worse by the week. 

Seems to be plenty for foreign aid and what-have-you but for us Ezra Benson 
promises. 

1. What we need is financial aid to help us weather the storm for 2 or 3 years. 
I have delayed improvements of every kind on fences and buildings on my farm. 
Two, higher supports and some control on meat costs, between producer and 
consumer. All over there has sprung up wholesale meat shops; just an added 
expense between producer and consumer. Eighty-cent pork chops and 13-cent 
hogs don’t make sense. Low-priced cattle, high-price feed, and machinery also 
don’t help matters any. Thank you for your kind attention. 

J. S. Lucas, 
Wichita, Kans. 


In expressing our opinion on the flexible farm price plan we wish to say, how 
can the Government expect the farmer to survive under that plan when every 
other branch of our economy has price and wage guaranties, and the railroads 
are subsidized ? 

We think Benson and the Republican Party are for the men with the big 
money. 

Remember, Mr. Republican, the big depression all started when the farmers 
and the so-called little men were asked to live on much less than was their share. 

Doctors, lawyers, and oil operators are buying our farms, running a few head 
of stock, and escaping income taxes on their farms by that way and the little 
men who need their acres to live on have acreage control and pay income tax. 
To heck with this deal. 

In regard to the farm question I believe if there could be some way to get 
the doctors, bankers, oilmen, and so forth, out of the farming business, we 
farmers could take care of the situation. Maybe if they could have a country 
place without being compelled to raise livestock or grain in order to deduct the 
expense for income-tax purposes, that would help. 

V. F. WHITE, 
Augusta, Kans. 


I am giving my opinion as I have been a farmer all my life and this is the 
worst price squeeze the farmers were ever in, other than wheat, and they have 
the acreage cut down on it. In 1987 wheat was $1.15; you could buy a 3-plow 
tractor for $1,100; a 3-plow tractor now cost between $3,500 and $4,000. 

The cattle, poultry, and dairy business is ruined in the areas around here; 
they have folded up all around. I had a brother-in-law quit this year, said he 
had all he could take. It seems a crime the business boom and prosperity going 
on everywhere else and the farmer in a depression. 

There will be some will say it is all right; but if you look into it, they are 
getting a check from somewhere else of some kind, a few of them down here have 
oil and they are all right, but the poor old body that has to dig it out of the ground 
is in a terrible fix. I am 48 years old; started out in the good old Hoover days. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK SHARPSTEEN, 
Geuda Springs, Kans. 


I am in favor of 90 percent support of parity for basic farm commodities until 
some better plan is formulated. I also think any price adjustment or subsidy 
should be paid directly to the farmer not to the packers or processors. 

I am also strongly in favor of Benson's resignation or ouster. 

Dana H, Rospinson, 
Kingman, Kans. 


———_—_—— 


What we need is a market. Bushel control not acreage is the only way to 
control surplus. Acre control hurts the small farmer; and any farmer knows 
that all land does not produce the same number of bushels per acre. 

Our great surplus comes from men like Thomas Campbell, Hardin, Mont., 
who leased Indian reservation land from the Government and put it in wheat, 
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There is over $1% million in the Wakita Bank. I just read their statement. 
New cars and TV everywhere. 
Allow the small farm enough wheat to make a living and cut out the big surplus. 


MABEL BENSON, 
W akita, Okla. 


On your Tuesday a. m. broadcast, heard you mention “home-baked bread,” 
well believe it or not at that very time I had a batch of cinnamon rolls and 
coffee cake in the bread drawer, that I had baked the day before. 

Of course I’m just an ole farm gal, the mother of two boys ages 15 and 20, 
and I’m from a family of an even dozen. Maybe that’s the reason I can remem- 
ber so well the big pans of bread. My dear ole mom baked for all of us. Golly 
she would have though it a snap if she could have “turned on,” the oven as we 
do today, instead of heating the large range, in summer as well as in winter. 

And, Mr. Bethymer, I find the more bread I bake, the more butter we use (I 
do mean butter, not oleo), so that would be using another surplus we seem to 
have too much of. 

3ut this is the part I don’t understand: With our country growing in popula- 
tion as it is, and prices going up on everything we buy, but everything we have 
to market from our farms is going down in price? 

A listener, 
Mrs. Ross B. FRYE, 
Little River, Kans. 


How can agriculture, which often do not know what they want, because only 
rarely do they know what is for their good, undertake, of themselves, an enter- 
prise so extensive and so difficult as a formation of a program for themselves by 
a system of legal law? Isn’t it an astonishing fact that our Constitution was 
actually imposed upon the people against their desire; that some of our Presi- 
dents and public officials have been placed in office by the vote of the minority? 
Left to themseives, agriculturists desire the good, but do not know where the 
good lies. Their general will is always right, but their judgment guiding is 
not always well informed. Generally, political propaganda and the like is not 
a reliable agency to inform the agriculturist how to attain the good they seek, 
therefore, they do not see things as generally they are or sometimes as they 
ought to be. The agriculturist must be shown how to attain the good they 

seek. The latter is one of the problems. It cannot be shown by the political 
puppets, by special interests, by rigged propaganda, by creeping bankruptcy, or 
that their soil should be saturated with sweat, blood and tears to achieve a bare 
existence and for the love of their soil. 

Agriculturists must be protected from the temptations inherent in their par- 
ticular interests; and the inherent interests should not be allowed to ruin the 
good that has been achieved or to be achieved. And those who cause the tempta- 
tions, due to their inherent interests, should know that it is not uncommon to 
find poverty in the background of a radical and to trace his radicalism to dis- 
content with his lot. Certainly, these inherent interests of ruin for agriculture 
only weigh their present and obvious advantage; never can they see or in many 
instances do they care about their remote and hidden dangers of their acts, ete. 

Iadividual agriculturists see the good which they have rejected. The latter 
is illustrated by the seemingly present plight of the livestock and related interests. 
The agriculturists, as a whole, desire the good they do not see. Both, equally, 
are in need of substantive guidance and law. The individual must be constrained 
to submit his wishes to reason; the group must learn what they want and to 
submit to it; that which is best and for the public good. There must not 
be a surrender to a complete disregard of individual rights for the latter would 
cause violent and aggressive class struggle which could lead to the inevitable 
result of a special class or classes to exploit others. But Congress cannot 
father, what is seemingly being accepted, that industry and management is en- 
titled to limitless profits at the expense of agriculture. 

Equality-of-opportunity principle is embraced by Americans as a whole for 
they feel that their country is a country of equal opportunity. If, by law and 
by obvious shortcomings, agriculture is rejected equality, and industry and man- 
agement are allowed limitless profit and encouraged to it by law, then we shall 
revert to a government by law for the privilege of but a few. It should not be 
forgotten that the men of agriculture have certain inalienable rights which they 
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possess as human beings, governments being established to assure these rights 
and not to deny them; that this Government was created to protect, not to be deaf 
to the voice of justice and of relationship of all elements to the Nation; that 
any government, including this Government, has the supreme right to make. 
and is expected to make, any rules, regulations, and laws necessary for its own 
survival. Certainly agriculture is subject to the supreme right regardless of the 
“free and independent” argument that is advanced; and if this Government fails 
to apply or fears to use the above law of survival, the agriculture people else 
they are know today are gone for tomorrow. 
RANDOLPH LEONARD, 
Lyons, Kans. 


This is one farm family’s opinion of the Government’s farm program. 

The State Department is cutting the farmers’ throats by permitting imports 
of products of which we have a surplus. Why can’t we give surplus products 
to the starving and hungry people of the world instead of subsidizing termina! 
elevators which in a few years will only be fit for hay storage and no good for 
that? The only ones benefiting by all these new Government-subsidized termi- 
nals are the operators. 

The small-business man and the operator of a family-size farm are the step- 
children in this country. Everything else is subsidized and protected by tariffs. 

The old slogan that hogs are mortgage lifters has been changed to “hogs are 
mortgage getters.” 

A. E. FINK, 
Oxford, Kans. 


We, as farmers, have been asked to say how we are faring. We are owners 
of a 280-acre farm. Have lived on this farm for more than 54 years. 

We are getting along in years now. Husband past 80 years and wife past 85. 

It has hustled us, for the last 3 years, to make enough to pay our taxes, which 
are more than $700; for 2 years, we never harvested a grain; this year we raised 
a little kaffir, not enough, nor good enough to pay for harvesting. 

We have a few head of cattle and hogs; the drought has caused us to have to 
sell some of our cows; feed has been so high to buy, we couldn’t afford to buy 
the feed, and the price of cattle and hogs has been so low, we haven’t made 
anything scarcely above the feed costs and labor. 

Of course you all know the farmer has no say at all about what he pays, when 
he buys, nor what he gets, when he sells. 

When the Government thought the farmer was overproducing, it asked the 
farmer to cut down on his wheat acreage. Some of the farmers didn’t pay any 
attention, and even rented more ground. We had been putting in from 80 to 
100 acres, and cut it down to 40, then the Government stepped in and said 15 
acres. Of course we objected to that, so they allowed us 23 acres, and 23 it 
had to be. An acre or more had to be plowed up (pigs killed one time). Now 
how can one expect to pay high taxes and make a decent living off of 23 acres 
of wheat, and that was all the crop we had? 

Every farmer in this community has other jobs, they say they couldn’t make 
a living just on the farm. Weare too aged to get another job. 

You can readily see why so many, many farmers are leaving the farms and 
going totown. The most of the farmers are not young men. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. 8. DAvipson, 
Derby, Kans. 


I am not a Commie, I am not even a Socialist. I think the Government ought 
not meddle in the affairs of its citizens, but since wages and hours laws, and 
tariffs force the farmer to buy in an artificially high market he ought not to be 
left out in the cold. I do not favor 75 percent or 90 percent but 100 percent of 
parity. I would be willing to rent some land to the Government and leave the 
land idle. However, there is no reason why the Government should pay for the 
land. The Secretary of Agriculture could estimate what percentage of the land 
would be necessary to produce what this country would consume. The rest of 
the land could be left idle in return for support prices for the domestic consump- 
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tion, and prorated to each farmer in proportion to the size of his farm. There 
would be no need for compulsion. No idle land, no support price for each farmer. 
If any chose to overplant just let him sell what he produced at the world price. 
There ought to be a limit to the amount of produce the Government would sup- 
port for one farmer, it ought to be limited to a family-size farm. If any chose 
to go in for large acreage let him do so at his own risk. Thanks. 
HERBERT L. AUSTIN, 
South Haven, Kans. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m., in the field house, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Young, Thye, and 
Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senators Kerr and Monroney; and Representatives 
Albert, Edmondson, Steed and Belcher. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is very happy to be here in the great State of Okla- 
homa and the Chair will recognize the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, Senator Ker r. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a great pleasure 
to me and for Oklahoma to welcome here to Stillwater four of the 
great men in the United States Senate, leaders on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Its chairman is our distinguished friend 
from Louisiana, Senator Allen Ellender. Senator Ellender, we are 
not only glad to have you here as a Member of the Senate and as a 
friend, but we are glad that your great college down there, LSU, 
last Saturday held Maryland to where the Associated Press poll put 
Oklahoma ahead of Maryland as the No. 1 football team. 

At the left of Senator Ellender is Senator Milton Young of North 
Dakota. At the left of Senator Young is Senator Andy Schoeppel, 
our neighbor from Kansas. 

On this side of Senator Ellender is Senator Edward Thye of Min- 
nesota. ‘To my right is my own distinguished colleague and I want 
to tell you the greatest junior Senator in the United States, Senator 
Mike Monroney. 

We are grateful to this committee for coming here. They are here 
to listen to farmers. My own views on this subje ct are so well known 
that I will not take the time of the committee or of this audience, 
Mr. Chairman, but we are grateful to you and your colleagues for 
being here and for your interest in the very pressing problem and 
of the greatest interest to Oklahoma. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you, Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kerr. Congressman Car] Albert from the Third District, 
Democratic whip in the House, is here, and Congressman Tom Steed 
of the Fourth District from Shawnee. Our distinguished member 
of the House from the First District may be in the audience. Is Page 
Belcher here? 
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The CuHarrman. When he does come in, will he come to the stage, 
please ? 

As I indicated a moment ago, we are very happy to be here in Okla- 
homa to hear the farmers of Oklahoma and adjoining States. 

Now, as I stated on many occasions during these hearings, the hear- 
ings ought to be nonpartisan and nonpolitical. You know the farm- 
ing problem today in many areas is very acute and the Republicans 
are hurt just as much as the Democrats and we are trying to make 
this nonpolitical. ; 

Now, another thing I would like to say is this: That this committee 
will not permit any farm organization to use it as a springboard to 
further membership or anything like that. 

You know all of those organizations are pretty well represented in 
Washington and we are able to hear them there. Of course, if there 
are any members of any of the organizations here who are farmers and 
who are on this list, we will gladly and cheerfully hear them. This is 
a grassroots hearing and our main purpose in making this tour is to 
hear from the farmers. 

This is nothing new tome. Back in 1937 I was one of seven Senators 
from the Agriculture Committee who held hearings throughout. the 
United States and from those grassroots hearings came the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. Of course it has been amended since 
that time and there is now pending before the committee of which 
I am chairman a House bill to amend the act again. 

In 1947 when Senator Thomas, who represented Oklahoma, was on 
this committee, we made another tour of the country in order to find 
out how that act was operating, and we got from the farmers almost 
a unanimous voice that unless something better could be found to let 
well enough alone. 

Now we are here again to get information in the hope that we can 
take that same act and try to make it a better one. 

I have said on many occasions that flexible price supports or even 
rigid price supports in themselves won’t do the job. We are in search 
of something else to add to it and we will lean on the farmers of Okla- 
homa to submit to us such evidence as they may have in order to im- 
prove this act. 

Are there others who have something to say ? 

Senator Kerr. Senator Monroney wants to put a statement into 
the record. 

The Cuarrman. Last night I had the good fortune to meet your 
Governor, Raymond Gary, and he presented a statement for the record. 
I understand Senator Monroney desires to present it. 

Senator Monroney. I have a prepared statement I would like to 
submit for the record at this time in order to save the committee’s time. 
I know you want to hear as many farmers as you can and to take as 
much testimony by statement as possible to get a wide spread of views 
of Oklahoma farmers. So I want to set a pattern at least in submitting 
my statement for the record. 

“Mr. Chairman, I also have a statement of Alvin Berg which I will 
submit for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Those two statements you have indicated, Senator 
Monroney, as well as the statement of Governor Raymond Gary, will 
be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to above are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT FILep By Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


In order to save the time of this distinguished committee, I wish to submit 
a statement relative to the failure of the administration’s farm program—the 
need for immediate correction—and to suggest ways in which I believe this might 
be done. 

I also want to thank you for coming to Oklahoma for firsthand study of the 
farm problem as it affects our State. 

; 1. The program of Secretary Benson has completely failed. Its ill-considered 
2 provisions continue to bring farm price declines. while living costs hover around 
| the alltime high record. It takes a considerable amount of mismanagement 
: and faulty legislation to be able to hit the consumers on the one hand and the 
‘ farmers on the other. 

The continued tobogganing of farm prices is the direct result of faulty legis- 
5 lation of a sliding parity support that slides only downward, together with 
, frequent speeches and official announcements by those high in agricultural 
circles of this administration which further undermine confidence in farm price 
levels and adversely affect the market at every turn. 

While the farmer has been blamed in dozens of speeches for high consumer 
prices by officials of the Department of Agriculture, the processors and the 
middleman reap new profits and the farmer’s share of the food dollar declines 
to new lows. The Secretary of Agriculture is supposed to represent the farmer- 
but Mr. Benson has conducted what amounts to psychological warfare against 
a decent level for farm prices. 

For example: 

Wholesale prices of all commodities have declined nine-tenths of 1 percent 
from 1952 to 1955. 

Wholesale prices of farm production have declined 16 percent in the same 
period. 

Processed foods have declined only 5.3 percent in the same period. 

All commodities other than food products have increased 2.9 percent. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar was 47 cents in 1952. In 
June 1955 it was only 41 cents—a reduction of 12.8 percent in this period. 
For the last quarter the official forecast is for 40 cents. The consumer’s food 
index for all items including food increased during this same period by 1.1 
percent to 114.7 on the commodity index, near the highest point in all history. 

The farmer’s share of the national income decreased by 31 percent, being 
reduced from 4.9 percent in 1952 to 3.4 percent in 1955. Farm income has 
declined $3,300 million, or a reduction of 23 percent. 

Meanwhile his equity has declined during the same period by $10,500 million— 
assets shrinking by $7 billion while his liabilities have increased by $3,500 
million. Mortgage debt has reached $8,200 million in 1955, from $6,600 million 
in 1952, the highest since 1933. 

It has cost Uncle Sam more and more money to support farm prices at less 
and less. From 1952 when all agriculture expenditures, including price sup- 
ports, cost a total of only $1,045 million, we find Uncle Sam today spending 
$3,130 million for 1955. Farm price support appropriations cost only $46 million 
for 1952, and totaled $2,267 million for 1955. 

Interest rates paid by the farmer on support price loans have been increased. 
Relief loans and farm purchase loan interest rates also have been increased. 

Secretary Benson and other official spokesmen for the Department of Argicul- 
ture continually are citing figures of $4 to $6 billions as the cost of the farm price- 
support program, They either do not understand the program they are charged 
by law with administering, or they deliberately misrepresent the facts. 

It is true that the United States has large inventories of food and fiber in stor- 
age. These total $4,893,641,750 as of May 31, 1955. The myth that has been 
built up by the Department of Agriculture itself as to the cost of this program 
was effectively dispelled by the chairman of this great Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Senator Ellender, in his speech before the Senate June 20, 1955. Senator 
Eliender, analyzing the Commodity Stabilization Service report as of April 30, 
said: 

“It will be noted from a study of this report, that the amount of CCC losses 
from October 17, 1933, to April 30, 1955, a period of nearly 22 years, on basic com- 
modities, was $353,675,738, or an avera;re of some $16,450,034 a year. 

“It will be further noted as to cotton that the price-support program for that 
commodity actually shows a gain—a profit—of $267,290,377, and that the losses 
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sustained on price-support operations for the basic commodities as a whole ac- 
erued principally on corn and wheat.” 

The report shows further that the principal losses were incurred on nonbasics 
such as honey, milk, butter, cheese, wool, potatoes. 

Broken down into individual costs, the entire program has amounted to only 
$2.49 per capita over the entire 22-year period, or 11% cents per capita year. This 
support of basic crops has encouraged an adequate production which in itself 
has prevented abnormally high price swings and low price swings. The income 
taxes paid by a heretofore prosperous farm economy has repaid the Treasury a 
return hundreds of times greater than its cost. 

Even on the total program, the good and the bad, the basics and the nonbasics, 
the cost has amounted in the 1983 to 1953 period to only 28 cents per person a 
year, or $5.53 per capita for the entire period. 

But under the Benson program since 1953 the cost is rapidly rising, due largely 
to the psychological warfare against a decent level of farm prices. In the last 
1%4 years, the cost has risen on the total (support for fewer at less and less) to 
$6.70 per capita or $3.83 per capita. 

Permit me to quote a few headlines from Sunday’s newspaper (November 6, 
1955): 

“Industrial Stocks Rebound to New High is Predicted.” 

“Quality Bonds Pace Advance.” 

From this week’s Oklahoma City Times, November 1: 

“Average American corporation is making one-third more this year than last. 
Six out of every seven corporations so far reporting their net profits after taxes in 
the first 9 months of this year show increases over the like period of 1954. Some 
have more than doubled their earnings. Many have set alltime highs for the 
yeriod.” 

The same paper of Sunday carried the box on “Past Week in the Commodity 
Marts: Compared With a Year Ago.” 








At Oklahoma City 

This year Last year 
Cattle _.. sieailiccce ile a .-_hundredweight $21. 75 $25, 00 
Hogs : diced ‘ do... 15. 50 20. 00 
La™bs Spodcz , webab aut ee do | 18. 50 19. 50 
Wheat ee nike wa bewiide =. i pn actvhn aeenee 2.01 | 2.17 
Corn, yellow, shelled___- atc ad anipathnilaendea saasieenir’s Seiten S do 1, 38 1.72 
Oats, red (32 pounds) ----.---- ccna eat icnd tinal do . 66 . 82 
NEG o 5 ace pediubbn dna iaddbeutbapeebndite seademeabanns hundredweight 1.70 2. 38 
Cotten (New Yeti) csccncdscunateiodeeltisiisesicn di bbe Sibi ee ...pound.. . 3356 . 3440 


Thus it may be readily seen that while Secretary Benson has by legislative 
mandate lowered the price of basics he has by his speeches and policy in addition 
caused such lack of confidence in farm market prices as to disrupt the entire 
price structure of the farm community. Speculators, processors, and others who 
know they can profit more from lower and lower farm prices have raided the 
market as a direct result of countless speeches by the Secretary and his spokes- 
men attacking farm price supports. 

Until a new Secretary of Agriculture is appointed and the policy changed, 
I ean see no hope for full recovery of the farm price structure, regardless of 
what legislation is passed by the Congress. 

I am glad to see the health of the big business community. The level of the 
stock market and of industrial production and employment is a fine thing pro- 
vided it is a part of a “balanced economy.’ Our economy can be neither balanced 
nor safe when one vital segment is setting new lows of income in recent years, 
when the farm parity ratio at 84 is the lowest since 1940 and when farm income 
is dropping every month. 

Last Sunday’s newspapers again carried a part of this mythical concept with 
which Mr. Benson’s aids seem to content themselves. The story in part read: 

“Per capita farm income gain far above average. 

“New light has been thrown on the current (or continuing) farm problem 
by the research department of the Northern Trust Co. of Chicago. * * * 

“Per capita farm income (which takes into account the sharp decline in farm 
population as well as income was 315 percent higher in 1954 than the 1935-39 
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average, and far exceeded the 209 percent rise in per capita income of the non- 
farm population over the same period, Northern Trust figures show.” 

This is the same line taken by many of the Department’s spokesmen. In other 
words, so many farmers have been forced off the farm that those remaining are 
more prosperous than before. It is a theory of “profit by plowing the farmers 
under.” 

Note the base taken by the Northern Trust as 1935-39, for the farmers. He 
was the last to recover—it took a long, long time to lift him from the 1933 cata- 
strophie levels of 544-cent cotton, 10144-cent oats, 5-cent hogs, and 30-cent wheat. 
This same 1935-39 period was before the Rigid Support Price Act was passed 
by the Congress lifting supports from 40 percent of parity to 80 and 90 percent 
of parity. 

The cold hard facts about the farmer’s position in recent years is that the net 
income per farm has declined by 21 percent from 1952 to the second quarter of 
1955. The net income per farm from 1952 to 1955 is as follows: 

1952: $2,579 (5,535,000 farms) 

1953: 2,235 (5,482,000 farms) 

1954: 2,212 (5,425,000 farms) 

1955: 2,050 (5,365,000 farms) 

Income loss per farm : $529 (170,000 farms) 
Percent change: 21 percent (3 percent) 

The program needed is to return to the 90 percent rigid support program for 
basics already passed by the House of Representatives and now pending in the 
Senate. Continuation of the sliding-scale supports neither curtails surpluses 
nor saves the Government money. It builds up greater storage quantities by 
forcing larger portions of the years production into the loan. The volume of 
such surpluses costs the Government more money to operate the program. While 
the first year of the flexible supports reduced basics by 714 percent, the second 
one-two punch will further reduce the supports by another 7% percent or a 
total of 15 pereent. This effectively legislates price disaster for America’s 
farmers. 

An effective program of in-and-out supports at 90 percent of parity, for non- 
basics when a glut in 1 year or during the marketing season depresses the price 
of that product and associated products is needed. It must be intelligently run 
by buying the surpluses on a basis to reflect 90 percent of parity to the producer. 
Any program that allows the processor to reap windfall profits such as enjoyed 
by the big packers and processors in the cattle buying program (and will be 
enjoyed by these same operators in the $80 million hog and pork buying program) 
is not in the interest of the farmers. If the Government does not buy these sur- 
pluses from the farmer, then the contract with the processors should and must 
specify that the processor has paid on a basis to reflect 90 percent of parity to the 
producer. The timing and amounts of these programs must be intelligently run 
by a Secretary of Agriculture determined to aid the producer—not the processor. 

Further, the Government should consider the program to retire from cultiva- 
tion several millions of acres on a soil fertility bank plan and rent these acres 
at about $10 per acre. We can add to our future productivity and to the net 
capital assets of our farmland a decade from now many times the amount needed 
to handle such a program. The acres retired to be built up in soil-building prac- 
tices would cost far less for the period than continued costs of storage of pro- 
duction not now needed for ourselves or nations allied with us in our fight against 
communism. 

Lastly, our disposal program should be stepped up. Perishables should never 
be allowed to rot or spoil. There is enough need in this Nation, and with other 
vations facing famine, to use up these surpluses. It is a moral crime to permit 
spoilage of foodstuffs in a hungry world. Our storage of usable, edible, wearable 
food and fiber, if kept within manageable limits, is a blessing instead of a curse. 
One bad crop failure on a multi-State basis could easily turn our problem from 
plenty to shortage. 

In our efforts to win the hearts and minds of other peoples of the world, food 
supplies can be far more valuable than guns and tanks; and far less expensive. 
Insurance of an adequte reserve of food and fiber supplies is a strong protection 
of the consumer. 

We have seen twice in recent years the cost in the billions to the consumers 
of a threat of a shortage in coffee in Brazil. If the consumers had to pay so 
many billions on a threat of a coffee shortage, imagine what it would run to 
if such a shortage existed in beef, pork, or in wheat for bread. The increase in 
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cost of 1 week’s food bill under such a shortage would be far more than the cost of 
operating the price-support program on all commodities for the entire 22 years 
from 1933 to 1953. 

Hundreds of millions have been spent to aid industry in many ways. High 
protective tariffs have cost the public billions. Subsidies to railroads, airlines, 
postage of books and magazines, steamship lines far exceed the net cost to the 
Government of the entire farm price-support program throughout its history. 

Yet the importance of farm income to the national economy is many times 
greater than for any of these other industries or enterprises. Historically the 
national income has followed up or down the basic farm income on a ratio of 
7 to 1. It has been true throughout our history that a prosperous farm economy 
means a prosperous America. A bankrupt farm economy forecasts severe 
depression on a nationwide scale. We can insure the foundation of our American 
prosperity by making certain that farm income reaches a par with other branches 
of our economy. 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE HONORABLE RAYMOND GARY, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF OKLAHOMA 


First, I want to welcome you to the great State of Oklahoma and express to 
you my personal appreciation, and that of all of the farm families of this State, 
for scheduling one of your series of hearings in our State. That the farm families 
in Oklahoma have been hard hit by the drastic decline in farm prices is no secret 
to you gentlemen. I believe it may even have dawned on the Secretary of Agri 
culture by this time. In my recent travels over large sections of this country, | 
have found the same unfortunate situation existing in all areas, 

In agriculture, there can be no halfway measures. 

Either the farm families of Oklahoma and of this Nation are entitled to, and 
will get, a fair share of the national income, or they will be relegated to the status 
of second-class citizens. 

For 3 years now we have watched the incomes of Oklahoma farm families being 
forced sharply downward. We have watched the present administration use 
every power at its command to ram through Congress a farm bill which has 
proved disastrous, 

In the face of dropping prices and lower farm incomes, the administration has 
failed to do anything effective for the farmer's relief. We have not had even 
partial solutions. We beg for a workable farm program, but get only platitudes 
and evasions, 

It is long past time for the administration and Congress to come out firmly 
with a definite, comprehensive program for the farm families of this Nation. 
It must be a program capturing the imagination of America’s farmers, yet based 
on commonsense 

Farm income is down 23 percent since 1952, That’s an overall average.. It is 
down even more on hogs, oats, soybeans, and some other commodities. Regard- 
less of the alibis offered by this Republican administration, agriculture is in a 
serious depression and all farmers know it. Meantime, the corporate interests of 
the Nation are enjoying prosperity. 

Now to specifics. Farmers in Oklahoma feel, and rightly, that they are entitled 
to parity of income. In plain English, this simply means a fair share of the na- 
tional income. Organized labor has its hard-won collective-bargaining rights, and 
its right to strike. Industry has tariffs, its price-fixing ability, and its fair-trade 
laws. Agriculture, composed of 5 million independent producers, also deserves 
Government help to maintain a fair bargaining position in the national economy. 

Farm prices are made in Washington. They are determined by the adminis- 
tration and Congress. Over the last quarter of a century, farmers have come to 
recognize this fact. They have learned the meaning of the word “parity.” It 
means nothing more nor less than a fair price. 

That's why Congress must do whatever is necessary to force the Secretary of 
Agriculture to immediately institute programs halting the decline in farm income 
and regaining parity income for farm families, 

Price supports are essential. We should use the best available means of sup- 
porting farm prices—whether it be production payments, direct purchases, or 
loans. Each commodity must be supported by the most practical means available. 

We must improve farm credit. We must adopt more—not less—soil-conserva- 
tion practices. We must once again make the Department of Agriculture speak 
for the farm family, and not for the processors and middlemen. 
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These are essential parts of a program the farmers of this Nation want and 
need: One hundred percent of parity for all farm commodities; workable and 
effective conservation program; expanded markets—both at home and abroad; 
better farm credit; increased rural electrification. 

These are not platitudes, Mr. Chairman. They are direct aids to the farm 
families of this Nation who find themselves skidding toward the bottom of a 
depression, There is no single remedy for the farm problem. Instead, there are 
many solutions available. By using all these remedies intelligently, we can re- 
turn prosperity and security—to the American farmer. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ALVIN BERG, PAWNEE, OKLA. 


The Agriculture Committee of the United States Senate should be commended 
for holding public hearings to get the farmers’ views. 

It seems to me as though the United States Department of Agriculture is the 
farmers’ own worst enemy by focusing the spotiight on our farm problem. No 
doubt we have some sincere men in the Department of Agriculture but they 
should realize there are equally sincere men not agreeing with present policies. 

Farmers are a minority group. To have our USDA continuously calling the 
public’s attention to the so-called subsidized farm program and what it is costing 
is no good. It has reached the point where this is front-page news most any 
time and it is certainly warping the minds of the public against farmers. It 
seems to me that our USDA should be working for a square deal for farmers 
instead of telling us that we have been living in a dreamworld. 

Other segments of our population receive their subsidies. They call them 
fixed rates, fair prices, wage scale, allowables, and the like but they all mean 
the same thing. 

Just recently the minimum wage was raised to $1 per hour. How many 
farmers are making that much. In fact, how many are getting 50 cents per 
hour for labor put in on their farm’? That might be an interesting project for 
our USDA and then let them tell the public their findings. If we are getting 
too much for our labors maybe we would stop hollering. 

Just recently I heard a college official make a statement to the effect that, 
“what the consumer is willing to pay determines the prices farmers receive.” I 
cannot accept that theory. The farmer produces food which is the basie essen- 
tial of life and surely the consumer would spend his last dollar for food if nec- 
essary. At present the consumer is spending his extra dollars for the luxuries 
of life. There is something wrong with an unprecedented prosperous economy 
that forces farmers into a substandard of living. 

I feel that farmers are entitled to a fair price for their products. We are not 
second-rate citizens. Surely we are entitled to a price for our products, con- 
sumed in this country, equivalent to 100 percent of parity. 

Farm products produced for export may be another problem. Actually I 
know very little about this but it would seem that if we sell our farm exports 
on a free market we should be allowed to buy a certain amount of our farm needs 
on a free market. 

In return for fair prices I feel that farmers would be willing to accept the 
necessary controls. 

The theory that baffles me most is this one about lower farm prices bringing 
about less farm production. It don’t work that way on my place. In fact we 
try to preduce more so as to maintain our standard of living but with costs going 
up it can’t be done. The result is that we have to lower our standard of living 
while our city neighbor is bettering his and then listen to our Department of 
Agriculture yelling to the four winds how much the farmer is costing the tax- 
payer. 


The CrarrmMan., I wish to state this to the witnesses: that as a rule 
this committee has cross-examined many of the first witnesses who 
come up and do not be surprised or disappointed if we take the oppo- 
site view that you take. We feel that if we take the negative and you 
take the affirmative side of a question, we might be able to examine 
you so as to get all the facts, and the Senators are not to be judged 
as to what they think by the questions they ask. 

Another thing I would like to state to the witnesses is for them to 
carefully listen to the testimony and when they come up, if at all 
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possible, the committee would certainly appreciate it if you would 
confine your testimony to something new. 

Let’s not have too much repetition in the record. We want to make 
a good record and the shorter we can make it, and the more to the 
point, the more it will be read. In other words, we don’t want to clog 
the record with a lot of repetitious testimony and I repeat, please 
listen to the witnesses and try to pattern your testimony to something 
new or, now and then if some thought is advanced which you want to 
enlarge upon, that is all right. But let us try to make it a point to 
get as much new matter in the record as possible. 

I want to say that every place we have been we had a long list of 
witnesses and this committee has made every effort to hear everybody 
who has stated that he desired to be heard. If you will cooperate 
with us, I can give assurance that that will happen today. 

We have a list here of only 138 witnesses. That sounds big, but if 
the witnesses will follow the admonition I have just given I am satis- 
fied every one can be heard. 

On the other hand, I invite you to do what the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma has done, Senator Monroney, just file your 
written statement for the record and I will give assurance that your 
statement will be printed in the record as though you had stated it 
before the committee. 

The first witness is Mr. Julius W. Cox. I will call these witnesses 
as they appear on the list. I wish to state almost 4 months ago when 
the committee decided to hold these hearings I instructed the clerk 
of the committee to write the organization in various States wherein 
hearings were to be held and also adjoining States, and ask that the 
various farm organizations hand in the names of farmers they thought 
would like to testify. 

The committee also got in touch with the Senators and Congressmen 
from the respective States and suggested to them that we would like 
to have a list of witnesses that they might submit. I wish to say that 
on the list I have before me of 138, over 40 of them wrote direct to 
Washington asking to be heard. The names of those witnesses on this 
list, plus the others who gave notice that they would like to be heard 
either through your local farm organization or through your Congress- 
men and Senators, will be our witnesses, 

All right, Mr. Cox, give us your name in full, please, and your 
occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS W. COX, BOISE CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Cox. My name is Julius W. Cox. I operate farming interests 
in the Panhandle of Oklahoma and I am also in business in the farm- 
machinery business in the Panhandle of Oklahoma. 

Officially I hold ne position as chairman of the State highway com- 
mission. However, I do not want to appear here today as a member 
of the highway commission, but as an individual farmer. 

The CuarrMan. How much land do you operate ? 

Mr. Cox. 17 quarters, four and a quarter sections. 

The Cuatrman. What is your chief crop? 

Mr. Cox. Wheat and-grain sorghums. 

The CuatrMan. Proceed. 
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Mr. Cox. My reason for asking for permission to appear before 
this committee today stems from a thing which happened early in 
this year that vitally affects the economy of the people of my section 
of Oklahoma. I come from that Section which is known to some of 
you gentlemen as the drought area, or the Dust Bowl, if you want to 
call it that. 

We are not particularly ashamed of that definition we have drawn 
because it is the truth, and because we have some problems in that 
area that are sometimes foreign to the problems in other areas, we were 
forced last spring to take some action that had never been done be- 
fore, especially among the grain sorghums producers, 

You gentlemen who are familiar with the farm program of course 
know that the grain sorghum producer is not considered as one of 
the basic crops. Consequently, it does not carry the same support 
price the basic crops carry. 

I have paid very little attention to the farm program as was being 
administered, because we were going along, I was busy in my official 
job and business and my own farming when a couple of farmers in my 
community walked into my office the latter part of February of this 
year and asked me if I would attend a meeting with them. I said 
well, where is the meeting. Going to be at Amarillo, Tex., they said. 
What is the meeting? Well, the support price of grain sorghum na 
been sliced so badly that we can not see where we can operate at a 
profit this year, and we want you to go with us and attend that sab 
ing. I did. 

I went to Amarillo to attend the meeting of some 2,000 grain-sor- 
ghum producers in the high plains area or the area that we call the 
drought area or the Dust Bowl. I didn’t know what had happened 
to the grain-sorghum producers support price until I got to that meet- 
ing and began to check into it. I found this, gentlemen, that in 1950 
the support price of grain-sorghum was $3 a hundred, which was the 
same as corn. I found that in the 1955 crop year that we who were 
grain sorghum producers were going to receive a support price of 
approxim: ately $1.58 a hundred, while the corn farmer was still going 
to receive 90 or 821% percent of parity, whatever that formula was 
set at. 

When we started to analyze that we found this had happened: The 
support price of grain sorghums had continually gone down from $3 
a hundred in 1950 to $1.58 a hundred in 1955. ‘While the corn price 
had remained constant and had been increased to $3.16 a hundred, I 
mean parity was $3.16 a hundred. 

We couldn't see the justice of a crop that is produced that every 
agricultural college in the country will tell you is within 5 percent 
of the feed value of corn and Senator Schoeppel in your home State 
your A. and M. college recently put out a statement that the relative 
feed value of grain sorghum in relation to corn in hog feeding was 

i percent greater. We couldn't see the re: isoning behind the Depart- 
ment of Agr iculture’s program of cutting the support price on grain 
sorghums to half that of the price of corn. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest to you, Mr. Cox, that corn is written 
into the law as a basic commodity and at the time it was fixed 

Mr. Cox. We are fully informed of that. 
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The Cuarrman. I assume you are advocating that grain sorghums 
be declared a basic commodity the same as corn or any other grain of 
equal value. 

Mr. Cox. I will try to get to that immediately. 

Immediately following that meeting a group of us came to Wash- 
ington. You will recall, Senator Schoeppel, we visited with you 
about that matter. Senator Kerr and Senator Monroney will remem- 
ber that. We had had a support price on grain sorghum of $2.58 
in the fall of 1954. I had in my hand when we appeared before Sec- 
retary Benson in this program I had in my hand a copy of the hearing 
of the Agriculture Department before the House Appropri: tions 
Committee in which Mr. Smith of that Department made this state- 
ment. He made the statement that the delinquencies in production 
and emergency loans had gone up considerably in the past 9 months. 
I said to Secretary Benson, as I sat and talked to him about this 
across the table, I said “Mr. Benson, if we couldn't pay our loans 
back in 1954 on $2.58 supported grain sorghum, how in the world 
are we going to pay you in 1955 with $1.58 support price on grain 
sorghum ¢” 

That is the problem, gentlemen, that faces that area today. We 
are producing grain sorghum today in your State, Senator Schoep- 
pel—I was in your State last week. I was in an elevator in your 
State where they are unloading a hundred truckloads of grain a 
day, talking to that elevator operator and he told me many of those 
farmers were not making cost of production at $1.58 supported price 

The same thing is true on my farm and I would be cutting maize 
today if it hadn’t snowed day before yesterday, I would be ‘cutting 
maize today on my farm making 6 or 7 hundred pounds to the acre 
that I cannot get back cost of production at $1.58 a hundred, and 
when I went to the elevator and asked what they would take my maize 
at and store it, they said $1.48, $1.62 on the farm. 

That is the situation from the grain sorghum producers of that area. 

We have another group of grain sor ehum producers, the irrigated 
people: You gentlemen are familiar with the fact that in well irri- 

gation the cost goes up tremendously and we are faced with that 
same situation. We go all through the grain sorghum. Oats and 
barley and rye come under the same classification as grain sorghum. 
It is not a basic price and not supported at the same price. 

Gentlemen, we cannot continue to produce grain sorghums for $1.58 
a hundred with everything in the world we are buying going up 
every day. I am in the retail farm equipment business. T have seen 
four price increases in 1955 on automobile and tractor and farm equip- 
ment tires. I have raised the price of my machinery and parts 7 
percent in the last 6 weeks. I represent a farm machinery company 
and they put that on. 

I talked with a man last night in the drug business, and he told me 
that he got 14 pages of new price increases in his mail yesterday. 

Gentlemen, we cannot continue to survive as farmers in this area, 
in this country, with everythng that we have to purchase going up 3 
and 4 times a year and everything we are selling going down, down, 
down, and out of the picture. 

That is exactly where we are going with this farm program we have 
at the present time. 
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The same thing is true of wheat. The reason we produce grain sorg- 
hum in our country is this: we are in the drought area. We only have 
a wheat crop about 3 times out of 5. We haven’t even done that well 
in the last 5 years. We have not produced a wheat crop in western 
Oklahoma in southeastern Colorado, the panhandle of Texas and south- 
western Kansas, we have not produced a normal wheat crop since 1950. 

Here we are seeing the price of the thing that we sell go down every 
week, every month and yet the things we buy go up. We cannot survive 
that situation, gentlemen. 

[ want to deal with another matter just a minute. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Cox, to what extent was sorghum used and 
planted on diverted acres in Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Cox. This year? 

The Coarrman. Any time from way back until now. 

Mr. Cox. I will use an illustration. In the year 1950, I believe I am 
right in the year 1950, there was 1,300,000 bushels of grain sorghum 
put in the loan, put under Government loan in Oklahoma. I think my 
figures are reasonably accurate on that. They are not to the bushel, of 
course. Of that amount in my home country, over 1 million bushels of 
that was in my home county. 

In 1955 I suspect that a large portion of the wheat acreage that 
could not be harvested this year because of the drought last year and 
wheat, was not planted or couldn’t be harvested I suspect a large 
percent of that went into grain sorghums. I think that is true. 

The Cuarrman. Of course when the original act was put on the 
statute books the only grain crop as such was corn as a basic, and all 
other grain crops, that is, for feed, were to be supported from zero up 
to whatever the Secretary desired to make it. 

Now I have before me here a change in the acreage of additional 
acreage put to sorghums for the year 1955 compared with 1953. It 
shows that the corn acreage increased less than one-tenth of a million 
acres, whereas sorghum increased 7.1 million acres. 

Mr. Cox. I appreciate that. 

The Cyarrman. The production average in 1944 to 1953 was 
134,582,000 acres and your indicated production for 1955 is 228 million 
acres. 

Mr. Cox. We are familiar with that. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but I am just pointing out to you that 
sorghum has increased here recently and it is not peculiar to Oklahoma. 
We found it in many other sections of the country, where farmers used 
their diverted acres, acres not planted to wheat or other basic crop, 
planted to sorghum. 

Mr. Cox. That is true. 

The CrarmrmMan. We have got it in bins right now running out of 
our ears from what I understand, and that may be the reason why the 
support price was not put higher. 

What is your remedy for this? 

Mr. Cox. May I call to your attention that on the 30th of March of 
1955 there was no grain sorghum in storage in Government storage at 
that time. They had sold and disposed of all of it. 

The Cuatrman. When was that? 

Mr. Cox. March 30 of this year. The 1st of April this year they did 
take over some 14 million bushels that was in storage the 1st of April 
and that has probably been disposed of, or maybe it hasn’t, but at the 
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time this price-support program was set on grain sorghums there was 
no surplus of grain sorghums in Government ; stor age or in the Govern- 
ment program under Government loan. 

The CHarrman. What is your remedy? What would you suggest? 

Mr. Cox. Senator, frankly, if I had the answer I would probably be 
in Washington instead of out here before this conimittee. I do not 
have this committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Why are you before the committee? We want your 
solution. We know the problem very well. What we would like to 
have from you is a solution to this problem. What would you do if 
you were in my place, let us say ? 

Mr. Cox. I will start to give you part of the answer to that as near 
as I can. 

We cannot, we realize, we as farmers realize we have a problem in 
surplus and overproduction. We don’t think sliding scale parity or 
these things are taking care of the situation. Maybe we have put too 
many acres but a farmer with an investment and with interest and 
taxes and all of the things he has, when you cut his wheat acreage out 
and certainly we agree that had to be done, he did the only thing he 
could. He went to something else that he had hopes to make a living 
out of. 

The Crarrman. You can see that any crop on which the farmer ex- 
pects price support, he should agree to curtail production. 

Mr. C OX. I think we go along with that in the basic crops. 

The Cuamman. Should it not apply to any commodity in order to 
keep it within supply and demand so that the Government won’t be. 
come loaded up with it ? 

Mr. Cox. In the basic area that is true. 

The Cuarrman. Why not other crops? Do you propose that sup- 
port prices be given to crops, per ishables, let’s say ? 

Mr. Cox. You mean potatoes ? 

The CHarrman. Any perishable, potatoes, poultry, beef or what 
have you. 

Mr, Cox. Senator, I am going to answer that by saying this: That 
if we are going to support every other industry by tariff or by direct 
support or anything else, we can’t stay in business and compete with 
that unless we have support prices on the things we have to sell. 

The CuarrMan. Oneverything? 

Mr. Cox. Sir? 

The CuatrMAn. On everything? On every commodity ? 

Mr. Cox. On the major ones, and we feel that grain sorghum 

The CuatrmMan. That is what we thought in 1938. The committee 
then selected the basics rather than the entire list of commodities and 
the reason back of it was that if we could get the basics supported at 
a reasonable level that that would take care of other commodities. 

Another reason why we did that was because through these sup- 
port prices it was possible to curtail the acreage. We also con- 
sidered the feasibility of storing these commodities and that is why 
the committee decided back in 1938 to incorporate in the bill five 
basic commodities. 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we didn’t put anything else in. 
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Mr. Cox. We understand it and we think this: We did not ask, 
the grain-sorghum producers, did not ask that we be supported with 
our product at 90 percent of parity or 75 percent of parity. We 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture, and we think he had the power 
to do it, we asked him to give us the same price support this year 
he gave us last year, support in the neighborhood of $2.08 a hun- 
dred, which is far below parity price of corn, less than 6624 percent. 
That is our reaction to that whole thing. 

In the basic area in my county, some of the counties, we would 
be glad to accept acreage control in those counties where it is a basic 
crop to us if we could have a reasonable percentage of parity for 
the stuff we sell, but we certainly do not want acreage control and 
find ourselves facing $1.58 a hundred on grain sorghum. 

While I am here I want to talk about another thing. 

The Cuamman. What we want you to talk about is the problem 
and how to solve it. Let’s not go around the lot, if you please. 

Mr. Cox. I want to dig right through the center of this. 

Another thing I cannot understand is how agriculture with a slid- 
ing, scale of prices as set up now in the law can continue to exist 
and operate with our prices going down under a sliding scale and 
the things that we are buying going up on another scale. It is cer- 
tainly shding and sliding up. I don’t know the answer to this prob- 
lem, but I have never yet seen a businessman, or laborer, or a farmer 
that could pay their debts and get out of debt and operate and have a 
reasonable standard of living—which I say agriculture is entitled to 
if any group in the Nation is entitled to—and do it with a cut price. 

I did not believe, gentlemen, that the sliding scale of parity we 
have today i is reducing the acreage. 

The Cuarmman. If that won’t do it, what would you suggest? 

Mr. Cox. We are going to have to have better acreage ¢ ontrol under 
the law today. 

The CHatrmMan. What about your support prices? Would you 
make them rigid? 

Mr. Cox. I certainly would. 

The Cuatrman. Would you add to the present basics any other 
crops? Would you put grain sorghum in? 

Mr. Cox. I certainly would if I was going to regulate it. 

The Cuarrman. Would you put oats in? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you put all feed grains in ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

The CHarrman. That is your suggestion ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir; because the oat farmers and barley farmers are 
in exactly the same position as grain-sorghum farmers. 

The Cuarrman. What else would you suggest ? 

Mr. Cox. I am not familiar with honey and the other—— 

The Crateman. What else would you suggest we do in addition 
to a rigid price support which you are suggesting on all grains? 
Would you do anything else? 

Mr. Cox. I think you are going to have to eliminate some of the 
waste that you have of getting around the present acreage allot- 
ment program that we have. I am not too hot about the ac reage 
allotment. I am pretty strong for a bushel allotment but we don’t 
have that before us today and it is not before your committee. 
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The CuHatrman. Yes, we are considering it. It is another method 
that has been suggested. 

Mr. Cox. It scared daylight out of folks the other day when Con- 
gressman Hope suggested it, but it still has merit. 

The Cuarrman. We considered it in 1938 and decided against it. It 
may be necessary to go to it. I don’t know. But you say that you 
would rather have bushelage or quantity controls and let the farmer 
plant all he wants. 

Mr. Cox. I don’t think you are going to be able to do that if you 
try to store that stuff in Government storage. I think you will develop 
the situation we have now. I do think that I would rather go out and 
plant 100 acres of crop and raise whatever I raise on it and get a reason- 
able price for it as plant 200 and go broke, because I don’t get enough to 
pay cost of production. 

The Cuarrman. That would be the natural thing, but many don’t 
do it that way. What would you do with diverted acres in case we 
had controls? 

Mr. Cox. On everything? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. In Louisiana we plant a lot of cotton. Sup- 
pose a man planted a thousand acres last year and this year he could 
plant only 700. What would you want him to do with those 300 acres? 

Mr. Cox. That is a problem I certainly cannot answer and nobody 
else can answer. 

The CrarrMan. It is very simple. Would you want him to plant 
sorghum on those 300? 

Mr. Cox. Some are doing it. 

The CHatrmMan. Would you want him to plant sorghum in com- 
petition with you in Oklahoma ? 

Mr. Cox. You have got the problem and we might just as well face 
it realistically that so long as we are going to have supported prices 
that we are going to have some problems that come up with it. Let 
me say to you when it is all said and done 

The CHarrMan. You are not answering my question. 

Mr. Cox. That that is the low 

The CuHarrman. We are using this means to gain information. If 
you wish to say “yes,” or “no,” just say it. Would you have the law 
require that on diverted acres, this 300 acres I am speaking of, that 
the farmer cannot plant any crop that would come in competition with 
a crop that is supported ? 

Mr. Cox. You are getting into cross compliance. 

The Cuarrman. Are you for cross compliance ? 

Mr. Cox. I am not. 

The CuarrMan. You are not. 

Mr. Cox. No, sir; not until we can arrive at some basic price for 
the stuff we are going to produce under cross compliance. I would 
rather farm a hundred acres of grain sorghum and get a reasonable 
support price for it than plant 200 acres if I had to put the other 
hundred in grass or whatever we have to do with it. 

The CHarrman. If you feel that way, why are you against cross 
compliance? 

Mr. Cox. Because cross compliance does not always work and it has 
not worked in our area. I mean when we started talking about cross 
compliance 2 years ago and the Secretary backed off from the thing, 
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we could immediately see this thing coming up. We live in an area 
where we do not produce a wheat crop every year. If we did the grain 
sorghum would not be a problem. 

The CuatrmMan. You wouldn’t plant so many sorghum acres if you 
could grow wheat? 

Mr. Cox. No. 

The Crarrman. On all lands you didn’t plant to wheat you put it 
in sorghum ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, we had to make a living. 

The Cuarrman. When you did that, I understand the problem, but 
I am just trying to draw it out of you. When you planted an excess 
amount of sorghum that was in competition, let’s say, with corn be- 
cause you say it is as good as corn 

Mr. Cox. It is. 

The Cuarrman. Then it was also in competition with oats and 
barley. If, as you state, we should protect or put price floors under all 
commodities, then it would be unfair in my opinion and probably in 
the opinion of many Senators for Congress to pass a law that would 
protect all grain growers and also permit them to plant on diverted 
acres crops that would be in competition with others that may be in 
the same difficulty as you find yourself. 

Mr. Cox. That is certainly the situation happening today. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but we are trying to correct 
that. 

Mr. Cox. We do not maintain that we as grain sorghum producers 
have produced asurplus. We do not believe that is true. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know. You increased acreage over 7 mil- 
lion acres and production, as I have just indicated, is almost 100 million 
bushels more within just a space of 2 years. 

Mr. Cox. I still come back to this, that we cannot as farmers con- 
tinue to exist and produce—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. That is the problem we are 
trying to solve, but at the same time I do not think it is right to present 
a program to help one segment of agriculture that would do damage 
to another segment. That is our problem and that is what we are 
coming here for, to get ways and means of trying to settle it. If we 
had only Oklahoma to deal with, and my good State of Louisiana, it 
probably would be simple, but any law we put on the statute books 
must apply to the 48 States. 

Mr. Cox. And equally to all farmers. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Senator Youne. Would you be for cross compliance if the Federal 
Government provided an adequate incentive payment to take that di- 
verted acres out of production ? 

Mr. Cox. I would. If we can have a support price for products we 
produce that will guarantee us cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit, that is all we ask. 

Senator Youne. You would be in favor of cross compliance if an 
adequate incentive payment was provided by Federal Government to 
put those acres into soil-conserving practices ? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, and it would be a fine thing to put some of these acres 
into soil conservation practices. 

Senator Scnorpret. I recognize that what you have said with refer- 
ence to the western sectioi of your State corresponds greatly to the 
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western section of my State. Upland farming areas, semiarid, as 
some ee refer to it. It is either wheat or the grain sorghums gen- 
erally. Unless you go into the bottom lands or ‘irrigated lands > you 
can’t raise corn, you can’t raise alfalfa, you can’t raise soybeans, and 
we will hit once in a while on barley and on oats, so we have two 
crops to depend on. ‘That is wheat or sorghum. 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

Senator Scuorrrent. Now, as the Senator from Louisiana, our chair- 
man, pointed out, grain sorghums were not listed and included in the 
law as one of the basics. 

Mr. Cox. I understand. 

Senator Scuorrrent. Now personally I am for protection of my area. 
I do not make any bones about that, with reference to wheat and grain 
sorghums, because those are the two things we must rely on in our 
area. If we put grain sorghums in as a basic I think you have ad- 
mitted here we would have to have acreage allotments. 

Mr. Cox. Inthe area where it isa basic crop. 

Senator Scnorpret. Yes. I want to ask you if it is your judgment 
that this committee should consider the, let’s say historical areas, 
where these crops originated, and have been produced as 1 of the 2 
crops that are about the only thing farmers can raise in those areas. 
Would you make that differentiation ? 

Mr. Cox. I think I would. 

Senator Scuorrren. I think that is important, because that is going 
to confront us. Now what would you consider to be the average acre- 
age out in your area, for a fairly good rounded-out farm operation, 
for wheat or grain sorghum ¢ 

Mr. Cox. You mean per individual farm ? 

Senator ScnHorpren. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Somewhere between 640 and 1,280, 1 to 2 sections. We 
cannot in my area operate on a half section or even a section. We 
cannot in my area do that. Some our our farmers do farm about a sec- 
tion, but I would say the average would run in the neighborhood of 
900 to a thousand acres. 

The Cuatrrman. Now of course our difficulty is we are going to have 
to meet objections from other States. Some of my friends from Indi- 
ana and Ohio and Illinois and some in Nebraska have said by going 
to grain sorghum, you will be in competition with corn producers. 
We have to have those fellows vote on the program. They pay off the 
Congress in votes. That is the toughest ball game. They play for 
keeps. 

Mr. Cox. We are learning that. 

The Cuarrman. I was interested in your suggested unit of operation 
a farmer could get along on. Would you be satisfied if sorghums 
were named as a basic, and its price support were related closely to 
that of corn ? 

Mr. Cox. Certainly, that is what we need. We have a wheat prob- 
lem. We have the same wheat problem all the rest have. We will 
produce more wheat than we will grain sorghum in normal moisture 


years, but in years like this we do what everybody else is doing. 
When we can’t produce wheat and when you produce only 3 times out 
of 5, the program we have on wheat hurts us. 

The CuHairmMan,. I recognize that because our situation is comparable 
to yours on wheat, but if we put grain sorghums in as one of the basies 
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we are going to allocate acreage on grain sorghums the same as on 
wheat. 

Mr. Cox. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. That is the thing we have to recognize. 

Mr. Cox. We will wind up with a good all-round farm program in 
our area. When you get into the border counties where once in a while 
they go to grain sorghum, but normally cotton or wheat, which is our 
basic crops, I don’t know whether you should put acreage allotments 
on those areas or not, because I don’t do it on corn. We could go out 
and produce corn if we could produce it. We could raise a few acres 
when conditions are right. But where sorghum is a basic crop we 
would go for acreage control if we can have a support price that would 
justify acreage c ontrols, 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Munn, please. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS H. MUNN, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARM 
BUREAU, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Munn. I am Lewis H. Munn. I would like to make this state- 
ment. My statement is not as an individual. Itisasa member of the 
Farm Bureau and in view of that fact and in light of your desire to 
hear farm people, if it is all right with you I will file my statement and 
relinquish my time to other people. 

(Mr. Munn’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Lewis H. Munn. I am a farmer and currently president of Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau. 

First we wish to extend to you, Mr. Chairman and the entire committee, a most 
cordial welcome to our great State and sincerely hope your brief visit will be 
pleasant. 

It is my understanding that there are more people desiring to be heard than 
the limited time will permit; in light of that, my statement will be short. 

Having lived on a farm all my life and operating one for myself and my family 
for 30 years, I should know some of the farmers’ problems. The principal part 
of my income is still from the farm, which my son and I operate on a partner- 
ship basis. To be sure our income was greatly reduced this year and the year 
before, primarily because of weather conditions, for which I hold 
political office or no farm program responsible. 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau has a membership of 40,971 farm families, all of Okla- 
homa’s 77 counties are represented in this membership. Farm Bureau policies 
are the result of study and action by the membership or their chosen delegates at 
the county, State, and National annual meetings. Since Oklahoma Farm Bureau 
will be in annual meeting November 14—18, 1955, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s delegate body, with delegates representing 48 States, will meet in 
annual session December 15, 1955, I have no authority or 
sition beyond the above dates. 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau’s 1954 recommendation to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has been quoted a number of times as being for 90 percent of parity 
price supports, period. The delegate body in annual session November 12, 1954, 
by majority vote, adopted the following recommendation, and I quote. 

“We favor price supports at 90 percent of parity on basic commodities with 
rigid controls that will not permit surpluses to exceed a normal supply,” 
of quote. 

Should production be reduced in accordance with this recommendation, the 
present variable price-support program would provide high supports on basie 
commodities. 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau opposed H. R. 12, legislation that would reinstate 
the rigid 90 percent price-support program, but did not provide adequate con- 
trols to do the things asked for in our 1954 recommendation. Declining farm 
income was being charged to the variable price-support program, when the 
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actual facts were the principal part of the decline had occurred under the pro- 
gram they were trying to reinstate. The real loss to farmers has been in net 
income and not gross income, this is a result of rapidly increasing production 
costs. I know of nothing more hazardous to the farmer than the high fixed 
overhead under which he is forced to operate today. 4 

In 1947 the gross income of agriculture was $34 billion resulting in a net in- 
come of $16.8 billion, the highest in history. In 1954 the gross income was again 
approximately $34 billion resulting in a net income of only $12.5 billion or a 
loss of $4.3 billion in net income. The recent increase in minimum wage is 
beginning to reflect in higher costs of supplies and equipment thus increasing 
the cost of production. They tell us that about 85 percent of the increased costs 
are due to increase in labor costs. The Federal gas tax on nonhighway fuel is 
costing farmers $40 to $60 million per year. We feel Federal gas tax should 
be abolished, but if there must be a Federal gas tax certainly fuel used on 
the farm should not pay this tax since it is now being used to build roads. 

Farm Bureau for a number of years has advocated the use of a soils fertility 
bank idea to store soils fertility, rather than the production of surplus com- 
modities for which we have no visible outlet. If this were done we would have 
the fertility to increase production as the demand could be increased. There 
is a great deal of interest and study being devoted to this subject, and we may 
have some additional recommendations before January 1, 1956. 

Most of the farm people I talk to are quite concerned and very much alarmed 
by the statements and apparent attitude of some of our elected officials, that 
organized labor is better qualified to speak for agriculture than farmers or 
certain farm organizations. Furthermore, they are not in agreement with those 
who advocate the need for farmers to join hands with labor in a trade to get 
certain legislative strength. I believe if this was done farm people will soon 
find they have traded too much for too little. Perhaps the real purpose behind 
such a move is to pave the way for a farm-labor political party. 

We certainly would not deny labor the right to organize and represent their 
people. However, farmers should have and retain the same privilege and not 
permit their organizations to be swallowed up by other groups. 

We would call your attention to the dairy industry, one of the bright spots 
in agriculture today, and the progress they are making with a self-help program. 
Stocks of dairy products held by CCC have been greatly reduced this past year. 
The entire dairy products industry is to be highly commended as being one 
group who recognizes there is real need of finding and developing markets for 
their product. Don’t destroy this effort by dragging the industry back into a 
high price-support program. 

The farm program seems to be considered by some a very potent political 
football, which in true fashion may be carried or kicked, depending on the po- 
litical quarterback’s decision as to which will put their team in the best position 
to win. So long as this attitude exists it will be quite difficult to develop a sound 
program for agriculture or to keep one after it is developed. 

We must constantly remind ourselves and our people that markets provide 
the only real outlet for production. May we all use every means within reason 
to find and develop those markets. 

May I say in closing, Farm Bureau has constantly tried very hard to develop 
and propose to the Congress a sound program, one that would be fair and just 
to all the people in this great Nation of ours. I sincerely hope our member- 
ship will never depart from this practice. 

We appreciate this opportunity and thank you kindly for your attention. 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fuqua. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD FUQUA, MASTER, OKLAHOMA STATE 
GRANGE, NARDIN, OKLA. 


Mr. Fuqua. My name is Floyd Fuqua, and I am representing the 
Oklahoma State Grange, and if it is your desire I will also file my 
statement. I would like to make some comment, however. 

The Cuarrman. Let us have your ideas and forget about the paper 
you have. Let’s hear your individual ideas, if you desire to express 
them as a farmer. 
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Mr. Fuqua. I am a wheat farmer, I live in wheat country. I have 
only 60 acres. I used to farm about a hundred acres of wheat but the 
allotment cut me down to about 60. I don’t think high rigid supports 
we have or flexible supports are the answer to the problems. I would 
like the domestic plan or some people call it the two-price system 
Of course you all recognize that is a problem. 

The CuHatrman. Is that the two-price system advocated by the 
Grange? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes. 

The CHarrman. We have em on that already. 

Mr. Fuqua. I thought you did have 

The CuHairMANn. Aything else you Ww vould like to add? 

Mr. Fuqua. I would like to mention that the speaker on grain 
sorghums went into quite detail. With this two-price system on wheat 
I think the figures show since we have had acreage allotment that the 
amount of feed grains, oats, barley, and grain sorghums has increased 
a lot from the diverted acr es, more so than if the same acres had been 
put into wheat and used for feed purposes alone. 

It seems like the result is to increase total feed tonnage rather tha» 
decrease it. If the two-price system was put into effect that would 
probably have a great change on this feed which would include grain 
sorghums. 

The Cuatrman. If we have a two-price system, do you advocate 
no controls on acreage at all ? 

Mr. Fuqua. That would be the way the plan is to work but with 
the huge surpluses we have in storage at the present time it might be 
necessary to have controls of some sort. 

The Cuarrman. As a committee I think most members have already 
indicated that problem No. 1 is to find some way to get rid of the 
present surpluses so that any program we submit will work. In other 
words, it would be impossible for a program to work unless you were 
able to set that surplus aside and take it out of circulation so it wouldn’t 
be dangling over the market and thereby depressing it. You agree 
that is the first thing to do? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have any idea how to dispose of it ? 

Mr. Fuqua. I don’t believe so. 

The CuHatrmMan. Any questions? 

Senator Torr. Mr. Fuqua, you believe, as possibly many of us do, 
that we have too many acres under cultivation in the United States? 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, that may be a kind of hard 

Senator Trve. It is a certainty. We have produced more food 
and fiber than we are able to domestically consume, and we haven’t 
found a foreign market that would take the excess. Therefore, we do 
have a surplus. 

So if we get our surplus down we will have to do it by controlling 
the number of acres planted, will we not ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes. 

Senator Ture, Then would you believe that a program of paying 
a rental for the idle or diverted acres would be a reasonable program? 

Mr. Fuqua. I think it has merit, yes. 

Senator Ture. How much do you believe we would need to pay in 
this particular area as a compensation for idle acres? 
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Mr. Fuqua. I haven’t given that much thought. That would be a 
good question. 

Senator Tuyr. We are trying to get the answers. What does land 
rent for in this particular area, not necessarily your community, but 
in your general area / 

Mr. Fuqua. Frankly, in my neighborhood I know of no land that 
is cash rented. 

Senator Ture. It isona crop-shared basis ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, pastureland is rented. 

Senator Tuye. What do they pay for pastureland ? 

Mr. Buat ,. That varies from community to community. From 
about three to as high as fifteen hundred dollars an acre. 

Senator Tuyr. How much ? 

Mr. Fuaua. A half section. 

Senator THyr. $1,500 a year for a half section ? 

Mr. Fueua. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. That would not be native grass ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes, native grass. 

Senator THyr. $1,500 a half section ? 

Mr. Fuava. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. That is all. 

Senator ScHorrren. Do I understand that if you go to the two- 
price system you would want to see some payment in addition to that 
for the idle acreage, or would you want to stand on the two-price 
system as such ? 

Mr. Fuqua. Well, the two-price system, like I say, we would like 
to see it work without acreage controls, and it should if it wasn’t for 
the surpluses 

Senator ScHorrperL. I will agree with you that your surplus situa- 
tion is what would give you difficulty in the two-price system until 
those surpluses were wor ked off. 

Mr. Fuqua. Yes. 

Senator Scnorrrer, Now if you got 90 percent of parity or up on 
all of your percentage of the wheat, for instance, that was produced 
and consumed in the United States, then you could go to the world 
market, as I understand you are advocating under the two-price sys- 
tem, and sell it on the world market for whatever price it brings? 

Mr. Fuat A. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrre.. Would you then want, in addition to that, 
some payment for the diverted acres that you would have to comply 
with during the time you were reducing these surpluses ? 

Mr. Fueva. I wouldn’t advocate it. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. | wanted to be sure about that. 

Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Fuqua’s prepared statement follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Floyd Fuqua. 
I live in Kay County and operate a farm of 280 acres, almost half of which is 
in pastureland. I try to diversify my crops to balance with a livestock opera- 
tion. I am master of the Oklahoma State Grange and am appearing here as a 
representative of that organization, which is composed of 42 subordinate granges. 
We are grateful for the opportunity of appearing before your committee and 
discuss some of the current farm issues. Our State grange convention was held 
the last week of October. We did not have many major changes in our policies 
this year but did reaffirm many previous resolutions. 
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First I would like to say one of the objectives that the Grange has always 
sought for agriculture is freedom of farmers to operate their farms with a mini- 
mum of restriction or control by Government. 

Agriculture has made great progress in the field of production, but distribu- 
tion and marketing have not kept pace with this production. While production 
research must continue, added research in distribution and marketing is badly 
needed. 

We realize that there are almost as many problems facing agriculture as there 
are farm commodities. What will work successfully for one product may not 
work for another. As a great number of our grange members are wheat farm- 
ers that is one of the issues that we are vitally interested in. Although farmers 
continue to vote favorable for the marketing quotas, I have yet to hear anyone 
say that they thought the present program was the answer to our problem of 
surpluses. I will admit that there is not much choice when it comes to voting 
for quotas, but yet a favorable vote seems to give some people, especially non- 
farmers, the idea that farmers are satisfied with the present program. 

Most figures show that we would only need about 19 million acres of wheat 
to meet our needs with our present surpluses in storage. Since the minimum 
acreage set by Congress is 55 million acres, it appears that our surpluses will 
continue to rise under the present setup. The present program of price support 
is called flexible. I am afraid that it will not be too flexible. For the most 
part it looks just as rigid as the high rigid 90 percent program, it will be rigid at 
75 percent of parity. About all the difference that has been made in changing 
from high rigid to flexible supports is to lower the farmers’ income. Some 
people say we must wait, that flexible supports will solve our problems in time. 
It appears to me we have already waited too long to take a realistic view of the 
situation. 

Our state grane in its recent convention passed a resolution favoring the 
comestic parity plan, or as some call it, the two-price plan for wheat. I am sure 
that you are all acquainted with this domestic parity plan so I will not go into 
discussion of how it would work but will say that we believe that it would be a 
great improvement over our present program and we would like very much for it 
to be given a trial. I know that this domestic plan has had lots of opposition from 
the corn farmers bceause they felt that too much wheat would go into feed. 
Actually the present program has hurt the corn farmer more than the domestie 
plan would. In 1954 we produced approximately 37 percent more feed on acres 
diverted from wheat than would have been produced if the same acres had been 
used for feed wheat production. Feed grain tonnage in the form of oats, barley, 
and grain sorghums in 1955 on the land taken out of wheat will be over 50 per- 
cent greater than if the acreage had remained in wheat. Thus as acreage is 
taken out of wheat, which is required under the present program, it actually 
results in increasing the total supply of feed grains. Whereas, increases in 
wheat acreage decreases total feed grain supplies even if all the wheat produced 
on the increased acreage is used for livestock feed. 

If we are to continue under the flexible or rigid support program, we would 
favor the allotment by bushels rather than by acres. Under the present program 
farmers have been forced to cut their acreage, but I don’t know of any that tried 
to cut the number of bushels produced. By using fertilizer and soil building 
practices, many are producing almost as many bushels as they did formerly on 
all their acreage. We also feel that the small diversified farmer should be given 
more consideration. According to the statistics that I read 80 percent of the 
farmers only produce 20 percent of our wheat, or 20 percent of our farmers 
produce 80 percent. Many of these farmers that make up the 80 percent that 
are producing only 20 percent of our wheat are efficient farmers that have fol- 
lowed strict soil building and soil conservation practices. A good number of 
these have been hurt due to the fact that they have to take a big percentage 
cut in their acreage after having already voluntarily cut down. 


The Coarrman. Mr. Duffy. 


64440—56—pt. 5-16 
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STATEMENT OF HOMER DUFFY, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARMERS 
UNION, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Durry. I am Homer Duffy, president of Oklahoma Farmers 
Union, and, Mr. Chairman and the committee, I have had the privilege 
of appearing before this committee many times in Washington and 
the views of my organizaton are well known to the committee. Since 
the farmers of Oklahoma who came from 250 miles desire to be heard, 
and I desire to join with Senator Monroney and the other farm organ- 
izations, and just file my statement with the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Duffy. It will be filed just as 
though you stated it, sir. 

(Mr. Duffy’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before your 
committee and give my views and the views of my neighbors on the question 
of agricultural price supports. Although I am president of the Oklahoma Farm- 
ers Union, I am not addressing your committee in that capacity, as the views 
and stands of our organization are well known to your committee and to all 
farmers of Oklahoma. Therefore, my remarks will be made as an individual 
farmer and will represent the views of my immediate neighbors who are also 
dirt farmers. 

We feel that in agriculture there can be no half-way measures. Either, we 
as farmers are entitled to and will have a fair share of the national income, or 
We will be relegated to the status of second-class citizens. For the past 3 years 
now we have experienced a continual decline in farm income. We have watched 
the present administration use every power it has to ram through Congress a 
farm bill which has proved disastrous to me and my neighbors. Agriculture in 
Oklahoma is already in a serious depression, and whether the Secretary of Agri- 
culture knows it or not, the farmers in Oklahoma do know it. And they know 
also that corporation incomes are at almost an all time high. 

Under Mr. Benson’s “sliding scale” flexible price supports, income to farm 
families in Oklahoma has declined almost one-third since 1952. This decline 
in our income caused principally by the “sliding scale” price support program 
has been aggravated by severe droughts which have been all but disregarded by 
Secretary Benson in providing anything like adequate relief. I would like to 
state, however, that Oklahoma farmers do appreciate the relief that your com- 
mittee and the United States Senate literally forced Secretary Benson to give 
us. But we must respectfully state, Senator, that the relief so given was far 
from adequate to save many farmers and cattlemen from bankruptcy. 

As your committee knows, the price supports on almost all of the basic com- 
modities have been reduced as far as Benson could reduce them under the 
law. On the nonbasic commodities, he has dropped the price supports almost 
to the limits. For example, the “sliding scale” slid barley from $1.22 to 94 
cents, oats from 78 cents to 61 cents, grain sorghum from $2.38 to $1.78, cotton- 
seed from $67 per ton to $46 per ton, wheat was dropped from 90 percent of 
parity to 82 percent of parity this past year and to about 75 percent of parity for 
1956. I want to respectfully submit, Mr. Chairman, that Oklahoma farmers can- 
not exist as farmers much longer under this sliding scale imposed upon them by 
the present administration with considerable assistance from other powerful 
forces including some of the leaders of some of the major farm organizations. 

My neighbors and I must urgently recommend that your committee act favor- 
ably upon the restoration of price supports for basic commodities of at least 
90 percent of parity; we urge that careful consideration be given to manda- 
tory price supports on many of the so-called nonbasics, and thereby prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture from arbitrarily reducing the incomes of pro- 
ducers of such crops. I would like to urge that all commodities be supported 
by whatever means are available, including production payments, direct pur- 
chases, and loans. We recommend also that controls or acreage allotments 
should be continued on basie crops such as wheat, cotton, corn, etc. 

In addition to the program phases mentioned above, we urge the inclusion 
of a conservation acreage reserve which would work like this: The Secretary 
of Agriculture would determine each year how many acres of crop and pas- 
ture land were needed to produce food and fiber for domestic and export needs. 
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Crop land left over would be declared the Nation’s “acreage reserve.” Farmers 
could contract with the Federal Government to lease their unneeded acreage 
to the Government, recognizing that the farmers would adopt maximum con- 
servation practices on the land so idled. The Government would match the 
going cash rent on the farmer’s acreage reserve. 

As a part of the overall price-support program, adequate credit at lower 
interest rates must also be made available to farm people. The tight credit 
at ruinous rates now imposed by Secretary Benson makes credit through the 
usual Government sources almost as inaccessible as regular commercial credit. 

To summarize, we urge that your committee report favorably on the repeal 
of Benson’s “sliding scale” and the reenactment of price supports on basics 
at not less than 90 percent of parity. Two, we recommend that mandatory 
price supports be written into legislation requiring the Secretary to support 
prices at 90 percent of parity on many nonbasics, including feed grains, poultry, 
and dairy products, beef and pork. Three, the establishment of a sound and 
workable conservation acreage reserve program; and fourth, making available 
again the kind of credit that should be available and useful to farm families. 

This report is respectfully submitted by me and my neighbors. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Davis? Give your name and your occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD DAVIS, PRESIDENT, PONTOTOC COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, ROFF, OKLA. 


Mr. Davis. Harold Davis, a farmer and rancher in Pontotoc County, 
Okla. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Davis. I have a written statement here that will only take about 
7 or 8 minutes, Senator. I think it will bring out what we think will 
be the solution. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask the witnesses to listen to this 
man who says he has a solution, and when you testify please don’t try 
to duplicate what he states, but just affirm it or if you find any bugs in 
it, you can so state. 

Mr. Davis. I havea little preliminary. 

The Cuamman. Yes. I presume you will state the problem to us. 
We know that problem pretty well, but we will listen to you. 

Mr. Davis. I am presently president of the Pontotoc County Farm 
Bureau, Member of the board of supervisors of the Pontotoc County 
Soil Conservation District, member of the advisory committee, State 
farm home administration, producer delegate of the National Cotton 
Council. Iam a former member of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau, State 
board of directors. For several years vice president and for a few 
months president of that organization. 

This is the month of November. The month in which our forefathers 
chose to give thanks to their Creator for a bountiful harvest and I 
think we could likewise follow in their footsteps today. We should 
be exceptionally thankful that we have the opportunity to come here to 
this meeting to discuss how to live prosperously in abundance of every- 
thing produced from the soil. We should be further thankful that 
we are living under the system of government where the lawmakers 
come out to all sections of the country and hold hearings in order to ob- 
tain as much information as possible relative to what is best for the 
most important industry in America today. Learn to live with our 
know-how. 

I am confident there are no farmers here nor anywhere else in 
America that want something for nothing, but they do want something 
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for something and that is, to be reimbursed for a job well done by pro- 
ducing of the good things of life in the way of agricultural commodi- 
ties, that this Nation can consume and we are able to export under 
world-economic conditions. 

We, in America, have adopted an economic system which stabilizes 
or controls most of the prices of goods and services and we are debating 

here today whether or not this method, enjoyed by other segments of 
our society, shall also be made available to the producers of agricul- 
tural produc ts. Up to the present time, farmers of this Nation have 
taken their products to town and inquired of the merchant, “what are 
you going to give me today,” and this is the quotation which we must 
vet away from if we are to have agricultural prosperity in peacetime. 
But unfortunately there are still quite a number of us that want to re- 
tain this method, saying that this is an established pattern and that we 
should not deviate from it but when we look around and see the prog- 
ress that we have made in all lines of endeavor throughout the United 
States, we recognize that all advancement had to deviate from an es- 
tablished pattern. 

Thi id the privilege of growing approximately 16,000 bushels of grain 
in 1932 and yet was uns able to have enough net income to pay the taxes 
on my real estate. Then price supports came into the picture and 
proved to me conclusively that they are much more desirable than the 
old established pattern aforementioned. 

We have further found that when adequate supplies are available, 
that the level of price supports also establish the markets. Therefore, 
it is quite important that supports should remain close to parity and 
this is the feeling of the majority of voting delegates of the Oklahoma 
Farm Bureau specifically spelled out the last 8 years. I will leave 
with the committee resolutions for 1953, 1954, and 1955 which covers 
the recommendations of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau. 

We have two vivid examples today that lower prices to farmers will 
not reduce supplies. In the case of grain sorghums where the support 
price of 70 percent of parity, which was announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture well ahead of planting time, did not reduce the acreage 
but we had an all-time high this year. And in the case of hogs, that 
story is told every day when the markets are reported and a survey 
shows a further increase in sows this fall. 

Most farmers operate on borrowed capital and when they feel that 
prices are going to be lower, the only way they can meet their com- 
mitments is to grow more because, in most instances, they have the 
equipment to produce and harvest the crops they have been growing. 
Then, also, profitable alternatives are lacking because everything in 
the way of agricultural commodities is above | the current demand. 

I am confident that none of us have given quite a true stor y to the 
consumers of agricultural commodities. Just the other day I saw head- 
lines, “One million per day for storage of reserve that we have on 
hand.” This is not quite true because of the fact that when the com- 
modities are sold by Commodity Credit Corporation, the storage 
charges are collected. 

But let’s grant that it is true. What does $1 million a day mean to 
the average person? Let’s get it down so we may have it in shape 
so that the average person may have a direct comparison; $1 million 
per day is equivalent to about six-tenths of 1 penny per person, or equal 
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to one-half of one cigarette. Is this an excessive price to be assured 
that vou will not go hungry? 

What is the solution? To exert all efforts to sell all the agricultural] 
products we can, both at home and abroad at near parity. After this 
is done we must maintain adequate reserve of storable commodities. 
Where this reserve needs to be, of course, is debatable but here is one 
point I want to leave with this committee : That we would be most fool- 
ish in America with 165 million people and a threat from an ideology 
across the pond, foreign to our American way of life, to hold our sup- 
plies of storable commodities to the current market demand. 

Then we must recognize that any reserve that is held, either in the 
hands of the Government or in the hands of private speculators, will 
definitely have a depressing effect on the markets. Therefore, if 87 
percent of the people of America other than farmers are being assured 
of a reserve of food and fiber, then maybe they should be concerned as 
well about the welfare of the agricultural segment which provides it. 
After we have determined the reserve necessary, the current demands 
and probably exports, then of course we must retire and rest a portion 
of the greatest natural resource of this Nation, the soil. Maybe this is 
the solution : 

Voluntarily take out of production completely the necessary num- 
ber of acres to bring supply in line with current demand, adequate 
reserves, and probable exports. Would suggest currently retiring 
40 million acres; that is, approximately 10 percent of the total acres 
in cultivation. 

The following are the necessary steps to implement such a plan: 

(a) As an incentive to farmers to retire acres, rentals would be 
paid at a rate of approximately 6 percent per annum of the actual 
value of the acres retired. 

(6) Land would be retired for periods of multiples of 5 years 
unless such acres are necessary for production in a period of national 
emergency as directed by the President. 

(c) Land retired would be allocated by areas or districts through- 
out the United States in accordance to the needed reduction of the 
7arious crops. 

(d) Land retired would be adequately protected by proper soil 
and water conservation practices. 

(e) Acreages to be retired must be determined on a basis of com- 
plete fields or entire units as computed by aerial photographs. 

(f) Until supply of agricultural commodities is brought into line 
with demand, a support program of 90 percent of parity will be 
maintained at the option of the producers of individual crops voting 
in referendum. 

(7) All allotments and marketing quotas on individual crops will 
be eliminated. 

(hk) Historical records of land use prior to its retirement will be 
maintained for computation of allotments in the event such a pro- 
gram is reinstated. 

Financing of the plan would be as follows: 

(a) A levy of one-half of 1 percent would be made on gross agri- 
cultural incomes. This would raise $200 million based on a gross 
agricultural income of $40 billion which is approximately parity at 
current prices. 

(6) Match this with Federal funds of $200 million. 
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(c) These funds would be sufficient to pay rentals of $10 per acre 
on 40 million acres. 

Advantages of the plan: 

1. This plan will permit the remaining acres to be operated to 
capacity which would increase efficiency. 

2. It would permit farms to shift to other crops in accordance with 
climatic conditions, supply situations and regular rotation of crops. 

3. Producers of all agriculture commodities will benefit, not only 
basics. 

4. Persons most likely to take advantage of the plan to retire 
acres would be the following: 

(a) Farmers eligible to retire under social security. 

(6) Persons holding real estate for investment purposes. 

(c) Farmers still engaged in agriculture who wish to hedge on 
their operations. 

5. The plan would be substantially cheaper to administer than 
the present plan. 

6. The retired acres would constitute a tremendously important 
reserve of resources for posterity and for national emergency. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity to have appeared here 
today and I am leaving with a feeling of confidence that your com- 
mittee will have assembled material from all over the United States 
whereby legislation will be enacted which will permit agriculture to 
share equally with all segments of general business and where 13 per- 
cent of the population engaged in the most important business of 
America will obtain approximately 13 percent of the national income, 
rather than 6 percent and be rewarded for a job well done. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Now, as I understood you in the beginning of your statement, you 
indicated that low prices mean more production. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. That is because the farmer plants more to meet 
his debts. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. You cited some instances there and I wish to place 
in the record at this point the dairy-product picture. 

If you recall, in 1953 Mr. Benson continued 90 percent support 
prices and for that year the production of milk was 121 billion pounds 
of milk plus. Ninety percent supports were taken off in 1954 and 
1955; and in 1954 the production of milk increased by over 2 billion 
pounds and 1955 will be the record year in milk production. I just 
put that in the record as far as it will go to indicate that your premise 
is correct. 

Now, you stated that efforts should be made to dispose of our com- 
modities locally and abroad. 

How would you expect more goods to be sold locally? Would it 
be through private channels or would you expect the Government to 
undertake that ? 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps a combination of both, Senator. I think we 
have some clear demonstrations of self-help programs: National Cot- 
ton Council is doing a wonderful job, American Dairy Association is 
doing a wonderful job. 
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The Cuarrman. In that connection do you not think that the most 
of that job should be done by those who dispose of these commodities 

‘ather than let the Government get into it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I concur in that. 

The Cuarrman. In respect to sales abroad, you recall that I as 
chairman of this committee appointed a subcommittee in order to find 
out whether or not there was any interference by the State Depart- 
ment in selling our surpluses abroad. 

Mr. Davis. I believe you found there were. 

The Cuatrman. I think Senator Young was on that committee and 
he can speak for the subcommittee; I think the record does reflect the 
fact that there has been some interference and, as a matter of fact, 
we have a State Department that seems to take better care of the 
foreign producers than our own producers here. That was the con- 
sensus, I think, of some of the members of that subcommittee. It is 
really an executive problem. We in Congress couldn’t take any steps 
except maybe on the appropriations committee to deny their salaries 
or something like that, but we wouldn’t want to go that far. 

It is really something left in the hands of the executive department, 
with which we have nothing to do. 

Now, you mentioned that on these acres that you set aside, say, the 
10 percent, you would have the Government pay to the farmers the 
equal of 6 percent on the value of their land ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. That would mean in the irrigated areas where you 
have land set aside and the land cost, let’s say, $500, you would also 
give 6 percent. 

Mr. Davis. $30. 

The Cuatrman. $30. Here in Oklahoma where it costs $25, you 
would give them 6 percent, too. 

Mr. Davis. On eroded land, yes, that is only worth $25 an acre. 

The Cuarrman. Would you place any limitation on the acreage? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I would not. I would like to make clear the 
reasoning we have behind that statement. 

The CuHarrman. I would rather have just a follow-through with 
what I have in mind. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, let us suppose a man has 40,000 
acres. We have a lot of them—gentlemen farmers who maybe own a 
bank here in Oklahoma City or in some other places. Would you want 
to give that man the same compensation on his acreage as the man who 
works his farm, stays on the farm and gets his livelihood from the 
farm ? 

Mr. Davis. Of course the personal feeling is no, but the business 
angle would say yes. 

The Cuarrman. When you say business angle, you mean as an in- 
vestment to him? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The one thing I want to leave here is that to me I think this is going 
to assist in helping to retain attractive agricultural units. It will give 
a young man that is in debt an opportunity to operate tocapaciy. The 
man that is ready to retire, let him retire his entire unit if he so de- 
sires, and let the young man or the man in debt, to me I think to pro- 
tect these smaller attractive units is quite desirable. 
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The CHarrMan. The committee has received some testimony both 
on the record and off the record, that our cattle surplus today is due 
partially to the fact that quite a few doctors went into business, quite 
. few dentists, quite a few bankers, and when the prices began to lower 
many of them had borrowed money on this cattle, bankers got worried 
so they dumped them on the market and down went the prices. 

Do you thin is the same degree of protection should be given to a man 
who is not a farmer as a man who is a farmer, I mean a real farmer 
who makes his living from it? 

Mir. Davis. That is class legislation. 

The CuarrMan. I am asking your opinion. You say no. That is 
vour answer ¢ 

Mr. Davis. That is right. May I make one other observation if I 
may ¢ 

The CuarrMAn. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. Since you mentioned cattle we have about 94 or 95 
million cattle and that apparently is ample at the present time. If 
we divert from basic crops, 30 or 40 million acres then we could very 
easily have another 10 million head of cattle which will put us 

The CHarrMan. You mean another 10 million ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. When, right away ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

The Cuarrman. In the course of 25 years? 

Mr. Davis. I mean in the course of 5 years. 

The Cuatrman. Five years. You don’t think that would have a 
tendency to depress prices by having a surplus of cattle? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If you encourage production of cattle by others, 
wouldn't it have a tendency to reduce prices and thereby affect the 
farmer who depends on those cattle for his own livelihood ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I think we are going to operate to capacity in all kinds 
of agriculture. 

The Cuarmman. We are now, but look at the plight we arein. Our 
capacity today is so great. Let me put it this way: In the last 10 
years our plant has increased capacity on the same acres 42 percent. 
That is why we have so much on hand. 

As you stated, I am very happy. we do have a surplus rather than 
a shortage. 

[ just want to ask you about price supports. As I understood you 
you want 90 percent support on basics. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and straight across the board. 

The CHarrman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, exactly what it says. 

The Cuarrman. Straight across the board? Does that mean on all 
commodities ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe in the principle that any commodity 
that is protected or under support should be controlled ? 

Mr. Davis. I think this method of taking out 40 million acres out 
of the total agricultural factory will control it. 

The Cuarrman. That is one solution you advance, but I am going 
back to discuss price supports. You say you want to put 90 percent 
support on all commodities. 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That would mean basics! 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That would mean any crop, poultry. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And all dairy products. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Turkeys. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All poultry. 

Mr, Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Davis. I want to qualify that. 

The Cuatrman. | want to get that from you. If you answer my 
questions we will get to the qualifications. 

You concede that in order to give to the farmer this protection of a 
support price for his commodity he must agree at the same time to a 
reduction in production ¢ 

Mr. Davis. He needs to agree to it or assist in raising a fund which 
will take out competitive acreage. 

The CHairman. I am getting to that. That is your next point I 
want to take up. That is the 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that in itself will do it? 

Mr. Davis. It might need to be 12 or it might be 11 or it might be 
14, but I think you can shut the factory down and bring the supply 
of total commodities in line with all of the good things that we need 
and maintain an adequate reserve. 

The CHarrMan. That is what we are trying to do—find the right 
solution. 

Going back to 90 percent price supports, you say you agree that 
any farmer who expects his Government to support him at 90 percent 
should be willing and ready to curtail production of that commodity ? 

Mr. Davis. One of two ways; yes, sir. In our preference of course 
it is that the farmers assume half of this load. 

The Cuatrman. Why the farmers? Why put it on the farmers? 
They pay income tax and tax on everything else. Why not apply 
the same principle to anything else ? 

Mr. Davis. You could if you so desire. 

The Cuatrman. Why pick on the farmer for that ? 

Mr. Davis. I think I have an answer. I am happy you brought 
it up. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would give it to us. 

Mr. Davis. In the first place, the farmers themselves are to benefit 
from this program. 

The Cuarrman. Not if you take it away from them through taxes. 

Mr. Davis. I will give an example: In 1954 the agricultural income 

vas about $34 billion, roughly. That was 86 percent. Then parity 

would have been $40 billion. One-half of 1 percent on that would 
‘aise $500 million. Under this setup the farmer would have been re- 
ceiving 99.5 percent of parity. If we reduced total number of acres 
rather than getting—in other words he would swap $500 million for 
$6 billion. 
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The CuarrMan. That is all right if you reach a hundred percent 
of parity. You would make that difference. That is easy. But your 
solution here is, first cut 10 percent of the acres. 

Mr. Davis. If that is the amount that the economists think, that 
is my recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever it is, 10 or 15 or 20 you want to do it 
that way. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And also you want to give him 90 percent price 
support on what he produces on the other acres. 

Mr. Davis. I think it needs to be available; I don’t think you will 
ever have to use it. 

The CuarrMan. We may have to and if we put that in the law it 
may be necessary to use it. Let’s not take a chance. Let’s see how it 
would work : 

How would you control production of chickens, poultry, or cattle? 
How would you do that ? 

Mr. Davis. I think it will come automatically. 

The CuairmMan. You think so? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; because 

Lhe Carman. You would be surprised at how many people might 
go in the business of raising cattle if you supported them at 90 percent. 

Mr. Davis. If there are 40 or 50 million acres retired completely 
from production then apparently there would not be sufficient acreage 
left toexpand considerably. 

The CHarmman. Well, they might grow more feed by using more 
fertilizer. They might get better Jand on which to grow fodder. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. You would be surprised at the gadgets a farmer 
can think of to grow more of everything. 

Mr. Davis. 1 agree. 

The CuarrMan. I have had experience with that in the past 19 years, 
you know. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you. 

The CHairman. Beginning in 1937, I think it was, we produced 
from six to seven hundred pounds of tobacco per acre and now it is 
over 2,000 pounds. Suppose they did the same thing on feed that cattle 
liked. Wouldn’t it have the tendency of increasing production { 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Won’t you get into trouble if you do that? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why not? ss 

Mr. Davis. Because instead of taking 40 million or 50 million acres 
out, take out 60. 

While you are on that subject, I have a few facts here. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to pursue this 90 percent price-support 
program, Now you think that you could control the production of 
poultry. : 

Mr. Davis. I think you could; yes, sir. ‘ 

The CuHarrmMan. Just let me know how you would do it. 

Mr. Davis. You will have retiring a substantial number of farmers 
that have been growers of poultry, growers of sheep, growers of swine, 
and they are out of the picture; they are retired farmers in a number of 
instances. If you reduce volume of grain that will automatically re- 
duce the volume of poultry. 
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The Cuarrman. You mean make it higher? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; or even not make it available. 

The Cuairman. How about the poultryman who buys his feed and 
doesn’t have acreage to grow his own feed in order to produce for poul- 
try, but has maybe 2 or 3 acres, and can grow thousands of chickens 
on that acreage. Would you want to deal with him? Pay him 90 per- 
cent of parity on his production ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I think that is all right because he has to in turn pay 
the man from whom he buys the grain a comparable figure. 

The CHarrman. Of course he would be protected by the Govern- 
ment at 90 percent and I imagine the Government would have to take 
over all he can’t sell at 90 percent. 

Mr. Davis. I couldn’t think there will be any over. To me we are 
going to use the same principle in agriculture by shutting down the 
factory just like John Deere or International or General Motors. 

The Cuarrman. I believe you are a little bit optimistic about that. 

Mr. Davis. I would rather be an optimist than a pessimist, I assure 
you. 

The CHatrman. That happens to be our position today, you know, 
but we are suffering and that is why we are here today in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Davis. Two or three other facts while we are on the subject 
you talked about. Facts we need to consider. Again I want to say 
we need to be happy we are living where we have too much than to 
be fighting over the biscuits. The thing to think about is the plight 
that we have. The population increase in the United States, 2% 
million approximately, more than a half percent. We hear a number 
of folks say that we are going to run out of food. For example, pro- 
duction is up 60 percent per hen since 1930. Chicken meat production 
per hundred pounds of grain fed is up 90 percent since 1930. Milk 
production per cow is up 25 percent, pork production per hundred 

pounds of grain 25 percent, cotton yields 60 percent up per acre, 
corn yields 74. 

The CHarrMan. That is the average I gave a while ago, 42 percent 
overall. What is that period ? 

Mr. Davis. 1930. 

The CHatrmMan. Mine was the last 13 years. That is overall, 42 
percent. 

Mr. Davis. Number of acres under irrigation increased 41 percent 
since 1930 and potential increase is approximately 100 percent of total 
irrigated acres. Records show that American agriculture has pros- 
pered comparatively with other industries only in the times of war 
or immediately after the war period. Farm prices have declined 17 
percent since 1951 and the present parity ratio stands at 86 percent for 
1955. 

This is below average of 1920 and the net farm income off $2.9 
billion from 1951 to 1954 and cash receipts for farmers are off another 
5 percent this year. Conclusions are in. Our technological advances 
cause continuous increase in agricultural production which our in- 
crease in population will not take care of. Decreases in agricultural 
prices do not reduce total production of agricultural commodities. Net 
result will be continued surpluses and depressed prices with American 
farmers taking a smaller and smaller percent of the national income. 

The CuatrMaNn. In that connection do you know that as of August 
of this year the farmers are getting only 40 cents out of the consumer 
dollar? 
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Mr. Davis. I saw that figure. 

The CuarrMan. That is pretty low, is it not? 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Young. I have a question or two. 

You stated that cattle numbers would increase if we had cheaper 
grain, is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And that would be true, too, if we had a diverted 
acreage program and permitted farmers to use hay or grass from that 
land to raise cattle ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Would it not also be true if you did away with farm 
price supports entirely and you had a lot of cheap grain on hand and 
cattle remained at the present price, wouldn’t many more farmers go 
into production of cattle ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We saw a concrete example of that in the thirties, 
when wheat and cotton did not pay the expenses and taxes and the 
only alternative was to shift to dairy and beef cattle and sheep which 
more or less took care of themselves. 

Senator Youne. I don’t know what the’ figures are for Oklahoma 
but in Iowa the last 4 years they have increased cattle numbers by 
25 percent, in my own State of North Dakota we have increased 31 
percent. If we continue on with cheap feed more and more farmers 
will go into cattle production. The wheat program would hardly be 
worth voting for if we continue to lower support prices. 

Mr. Davis. I think we have to learn to live with our know-how. 
We are all in this picture together. The producers of all commodities 
are right at or above the current demand and to me the only way we 
can do that is shut the entire factory down until we are able and need 
to use it. 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Davis, I am rather intrigued by your state- 
ment here. It has some good points in it. I rather envision that if 
that program goes in you are going to have an entirely controlled 
agricultural economy in this country. Isn’t that true / 

Mr. Davis. Senator, I think just the reverse. I think just the 
reverse. Make this rental payment attractive enough to where some 
folks will want it, but not attractive enough to where everybody 
wants it. We know we couldn’t all rent it to the government and go 
fishing. But to me I think you are going to have the reverse condi- 
tion. If you can take out enough total acreage completely we can 
hold agriculture economy in balance. Then you can leave those alone 
that still need to operate and let them operate to capacity and let 
them help pay for the program and I see no reason to become alarmed 
at all. In fact, I think it is getting away from control. 

Senator Youne. You of course are predicating this upon a volun- 
tary compliance type of administration. 

Mr. Davis. That is right, on a rental basis. 

Senator Younc. On a rental basis. Human nature being what it 
is, I can’t be as optimistic as you are, but someone will have to super- 
vise the administration of this thing, someone will have to make the 
determinations and someone will have to enforce the regulations 
against those who creep over the line. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 
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Senator Youna. That is going to be a problem administratively 
in a lot of places. We found a lot of difficulty in the programs we 
have tried now. Let me ask you one other thing here. You want 90 
percent you say on all commodities ? 

Mr. Davis. I want it available. I don’t think you will have to use it. 

Senator Youne. Take the fruit people. Let’s get on their side of 
the fence a while. They are obtaining no fixed price supports as 
such. They operate and get considet ‘able help under the section 32 
funds. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Youne. Now, the fruitgrowers as such, it has been testi- 
fied and pointed out—I am sorry my friend Spessard Holland isn’t 
here today—want no part of these controls and they want no part of 
guaranteed prices, but they worked out a program they think is work- 
ing pretty well on a voluntary basis. 

Now under your program, voluntarily or otherwise, they wea have 
to take out of production so many trees, whether it is oranges, grape- 
fruit, prunes, raisins, what not. 

Mr. Davis. The individual would not, Senator. If there are people 
that are ready to retire in their fruit business ; it would give them 
an opportunity to retire their complete orchard just like you could 
retire a complete cotton field. 

By the way, one other place we are fortunate and that is one of 
the big reasons I think perhaps the farmers probably should be 
required to pay a portion. If they see the thing being abused, they 
say we are in this picture all together, you have to make this ‘thing 
popular and make the folks want it, you have to make them see it 
and it is for our own good, If they are helping pay for it they are 
not going to be reluctant to say “Neighbor, let’s get in line.” 

Senator Youne. That is something new presented here, where 
they stand part of this overall cost of “the program, so far as I have 
attended these committee hearings. 

Now, I have not heard that ‘the cattle people, for instance, want 
to come under a program as such. There may be, for instance, certain 
sections that feel that way but here is the cattle industry the people 
who testified before us don’t feel that they want to come under any 
support program for cattle because it will have all the attendant diffi- 
culties of controls, and a lot of those things which they don’t like to 
have. Under your program they would be under this kind of 
program. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, if you followed my original statement here, 90 
percent of parity at the option of producers of the various commodi- 
ties voting in referendum. If there are some groups of fruits or 
vegetables or cattle that do not so desire, they can indicate such in 
the referendum. However, I feel that this program here will help 
the cowman and sheepman and help the poultryman by shutting 
down the complete agricultural factory so to speak. I am just as 
convinced as I am sitting here unless we have a strict enforcement of 
the use of diverted acres that you are going to have to go some route 
similar to that and when you boys in Washington begin receiving 
telegrams “they won’t let me grow a milk cow on the diverted acres, 
it will be hard to stand. If you can take out half sections or complete 
fields you can leave the smali attractive agricultural unit alone to 
operate to capacity. 
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Senator ScuorrreL. How would some of these young fellows com- 
ing on break into this ball game? 

Mr. Davis. I think they stand a lot better chance, Senator, to break 
in this ball game, if you want to call it that, under this sort of pro- 
gram than they will by having a large number of acres and restricted 
use of the diverted acres, they are permitted to operate to capacity 
under the setup and if we can just shut the plant down similar to any 
manufacturer, that might be the solution. 

Senator Scuorrpen. I will confess to you, sir, you have an interest- 
ing proposition presented here. 

Senator Tuyn. Mr. Davis, the chairman requested all of you to 
give us some new ideas and suggestions, and you have done exactly 
that. You have come forth with a suggestion and you have come forth 
with some new ideas. You propose that the producer help himself 
by having a levy or tax imposed upon his production to finance the 
program. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You are proposing to reduce your farm plant so 
as not to glut the market with surpluses w hich do nothing but de- 
stroy the market and cost the United States Government. 

Mr. Davis. On all commodities straight across the board. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; and surpluses now have become a burden 
on the farmer’s price and a burden on the Treasury in carrying the 
storage expenditures for the surpluses. So you have given us some- 
ing new. You are a farmer or a producer at the present time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How many acres? You spoke about 16,000 bushels 
of grain in 1932. 

Mr. Davis. Right. 

Senator Tuyr. What do you operate now / 

Mr. Davis. I am operating a little ranch and some wheat. I run 
about 200 mother cows and operate about 250 acres of farmland. 

Senator Tuyr. And what farm organization do you belong to? 

Mr. Davis. I am a member of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau. 

Senator Ture. Are you an officer? 

Mr. Davis. I have been. Currently I am president of the Pontonoe 
County Farm Bureau. Nine years running I was president of the 
State Farm Bureau. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you attend State and annual meetings? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; I do, and this program will be presented at 
our annual meeting. 

Senator Ture. Have you presented it before ? 

Mr. Davis. Not in its entirety. I have gone over it with some of 
the leaders and it will be presented for discussion at our annual meet- 
ing next week. 

Senator Ture. It is somewhat of a self-help plan for agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, definitely, and of course we do have a tremendous 
reserve there in the event we need it. We are suggesting that half 
of the bill be paid by Government and half by agriculture. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you propose there be ‘made any special pay- 
ments for soil-conserving practices where they would be possible ¢ 
In some areas you summer fallow, other areas you try to get into 
grass. Are there any incentive payments for soil censervation prac- 
tices envisioned in your program ? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, perhaps there could be some incentives on land 
taken out and definitely, as I outlined in my statement, land shall 
be protected by proper soil conservation practices, land and water use. 

Senator Ture. How do you propose to collect the tax? 

Mr. Davis. That, of course, is one that would have to be discussed 
and studied considerably, but there could be a plan similar to our 
sales tax in Oklahoma. 

Senator Tuyr. I was going to comment upon that. We collect a 
sales tax now, and that is a method that you could probably use. 
Mr. Chairman, I say this, that here is one gentleman who didn’t 
fail us and who has come up with a thought-provoking statement. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 

Now, let me make certain that as to these acres you propose to 
take out of production, that is to be done on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. We had a suggestion whereby it was the proposal 
of someone that we cut our plant down now and use our surpluses 
and let the Government step in and help to pay the farmer for this 
curtailment, so that we can get back on an even keel. 

In other words, follow the same method as to the farmer as the 
Government followed with industry. If you will recall, we spent 
probably $50 billion to get industry adjusted from war to peace. 
That is approximately what it cost the Government. 

Why wouldn’t it be feasible to apply the same principle to the 
farmer, since he built one of the greatest factories ever known to pro- 
duce food for the war? 

Mr. Davis. I think that certainly would be logical and would be 
comparable, [ am sure. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you ever so much. 

I wish to place this in the record at this point, a telegram addressed 
to me from Tonabeaninah Wickersham. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 8, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla.: 


Deeply appreciate your efforts and that of committee on behalf farmers. Re- 
gret unable to attend hearings. 


Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress. 
The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Smith here? 


STATEMENT OF J. B. SMITH, PAWHUSKA, OKLA. 


Mr. Smirn. I am J. B. Smith, Pawhuska, Okla., and I have a pre- 
pared statement, very short one, which I would like to read to you. 

The Cuareman. All right. 

Mr. Smirn. As a beef-cattle producer in Oklahoma, I should like 
to make a few remarks with reference to the current farm program 
and its effect on the cattle business. 

First of all, acreage allotments, to control production of some basic 
commodities, have had the effect of diverting more acreage to grass 
and feed crops, which without restrictions to their use, are being 


marketed through beef cattle and are increasing the already surplus 
supply of beef. 
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Since early summer, finished cattle grading choice have been 
marketed below cost of ‘produc tion while stocker and breeding cattle, 
a relatively raw product, have been sold into the diverted acreage situ- 
ation at a higher price per pound that their counterpart as finished 
cattle. This is placing the beef producer of a nonsupported com- 
neti at an extreme disadvantage. What might at first look as an 
advantage to the rancher in selling stocker cattle can only be tempo- 
rary and short-lived because the bulk of those stocker and breeding 
cattle must find their way to the consumer as finished animals. 

[ am enthusiastic about the industry beef promotion program, and 
it should be accelerated. Beef consumption since 1951 has increased 
24 pounds per person, but in spite of this, we are still selling finished 
cattle below cost of production. 

In summary, I think that if the commodity group wants supported 
prices, that is their business, but I believe there should be restrictions 
on the acres that are taken out of production for a certain commodity 
which are being diverted into grass and feed crops so that one farm 
commodity will not produce at another’s expense. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Smith, in working out a plan as you suggest, 
would you pay the farmer anything on these diverted acres to keep 
them out of production ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. I am sure that would have to be done. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any formula as to how that should be 
done? In other words, how much or what should be included in this 
formula / 

Mr. Smrru. I don’t wish to touch on it. Iam a beef producer. If 
the controlled acres are taken care of and not put in competition wita 
rangemen and feeders, our problem would be worked out. 

The CuarrMan. You heard Mr. Davis state it would be a hard prob- 
lem to do that, and I am trying to get from you some idea as to how 
we could take care of that situation to satisfy the average farmer. Let 
us say a man has 500 acres of land and of that amount there would be 
a hundred acres diverted and assuming that he has sufficient tractors 
and machinery to work the 500 acres, in estimating the cost that should 
be paid on this hundred acres, would you consider the wear and tear 
on his machinery, would you ‘consider taxes and other items of that 
nature ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I think he would have to be compensated for the hun- 
dred acres laying idle. His business has to be run at full production 
and if it isn’t run at full production he has to be compensated for those 
acres laid out. 

The Cuarrman. Some suggestions have been made to give him, let’s 
say, 50 percent of what he would nor mally make as profit on that acre- 
age. Would you think that would be ¢ good procedure to follow, or 
have you any other ideas? 

Mr. Smiru. I have no ideas 

The Cuatrman. Any other ‘conta 

Senator Tuyr. I would like to ask Mr. Smith a few questions. 

You are a rancher ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And you have an operation that has brood cows? 
You are not a feeder ? 
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Mr. Somirn. I have some brood cows and I raise feeder yearlings 
and I got on the other side of the fence and fed some cattle, but I found 
out it is not rosy, either. 

Senator Tuy. Because you had to buy the feed ? 

Mr. Smirn. I had to buy the feed; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So that operation you did not fiind too profitable? 

Mr. Smrru. I assure your choice cattle is below cost of produc- 
tion. 

Senator THyr. What did you think of Mr. Davis’ idea? You are 
now the man raising beef cattle, so that his proposal would in some 
manner affect you. ‘Just how did that proposal of his strike you 4 

Mr. Smiru. Senator, I think that his proposal has some merit, but 
for any one to give a snap judgment on it, I would not want to today. 

Senator Ture. Just on the surface you thought it had some merit ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I thought so, too. 

Senator Youne. Don’t you think that an abundance of cheap feed 
as in the last 2 or 3 years has been responsible for increase in produc- 
tion of beef ? 

Mr. Smiru. I think any time we have cheap grain and cheap feed 
we will have tonnage of beef to sell. I think when we have these di- 
verted acres we have had most fertile acres in the country, whenever 
you take them out of farming and into pasture those acres will carry 
more cattle than our native grasses, 

Senator Youna. In most of these meetings now cattlemen state that 
they have an interest in the price of feed grains. But 2 or 3 years ago 
many cattlemen were saying they had no interest at all in the price 
support program for grains, that it was hurting them. 

Mr. Sairn. I for one have always said any time we have cheap feed 
we are going to have more tonnage of beef than we can move and we 
have that today. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Foster, please. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID FOSTER, KINGFISHER, OKLA. 


Mr. Fosrer. My name is David Foster. I am a farmer from King- 
fisher County. 

Gentlemen, I am 55 years old and I have spent my entire lifetime on 
a farm. My grandfather homesteaded in 1889. In 1920 or 1921 I at- 
tended this ‘college. In 1921 in the summer I couldn’t go back to this 
college. After the First World War you gentlemen remember prices 
of farm commodities dropped from around $2.50 to 65 cents. So Pa 
told me I couldn’t go back to college, we didn’t have the money. I got 
a job in a one-room school as teacher and began to farm and I con- 
tinued that up until 1939. In 1939 I had accumulated and rented 
enough land I felt I could make a living without teaching on the side. 

For some reason the farmers of Kingfisher County elected me chair- 
man +, their county committee, of which I have been a member ever 
since. I do not speak as a member of that committee or any organiza- 
tion, but just my own views. 

Because of these different activities of teaching and farming and on 
this committee, I think I have some of the views of our county farm- 
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ers. I think about 5 percent of our farmers would tell you to kick 
this thing as far as you can kick it, any farm organization; I believe 
that. 

We have some of the farmers who believe if we get off this acreage 
control and put it on a bushel basis it would be better. I think the 
majority feels we have a fairly good program with some exceptions, 
what we have now. 

One is we should have stricter regulations on the penalty, the man 
that overseeds. He should be put in line. Another is this price sup- 
port and sliding scale has dropped so low that many of the little 
farmers cannot exist. I havea chart here. 

The CuarrMan. In that connection is it your view—— 

Mr. Fosrrer. These are my personal views. 

The CuatmrMan. I understand that, but is it your view that the lower 
the price on the commodity the more apt is the farmer to increase 
produc tion to catch up on his losses to try to make both ends meet ? 

Mr. Foster. I have here what I would like to present to you gentle- 
men by the Government statisticians. In our county the Government 
made a survey of all the counties in the State of Oklahoma. Now I 
am going to take you a few minutes on my county alone. 

In this county, 30 miles square, this much cropland—— 

The CuarrMan. State it for the record. 

Mr. Fosrer. In this 572,000-odd acres of land there are 354,224 
acres tillable. Out of this 354,000 there are 318,244 acres carrying a 
wheat history. That is around 90 percent of all tillable lands in that 
county planted to wheat. Of that amount the 135,000 acres is in 
pasture. Now, our wheat allotment for this year, what we have in 
the ground now is 207,812 acres, of which we have 146,416 acres divert- 
ed land. They came out with a Census Bureau here lately saying the 
average farm in the county is 331 acres. Of this 228 acres will be in 
cultivation. Of that 228 acres 104 acres, I means this is in cultivation, 
only 104 acres of this 331 is in peas 

All right. Now taking these figures from this, this average farm in 
our county has 200 acres of wheat history. Our county factor is 65.2. 
In other words, 65.2 of the wheat history is planted to wheat. This 
lets the average sized farmer have a 130-acre wheat allotment. 

Average is 14 bushels an acre, and this boy gets 1,820 bushels pro- 
duction. We will get back up here. Price support in our county for 
this crop in the ground is $1.81 if he leaves it on the farm. Now, 90 
percent of all our wheat is not stored on the farm. Really all this boy 
will get is $1.68 for that wheat if he puts it in the loan. You take 
$1.68 and multiply by 1,820 bushels and he will have $3,057. 

Senator Ture. May we develop that a little further? If stored 
on the farm, the farmer gets $1.81 per bushel, and if stored in town, 
$1.68. 

Mr. Foster. 13 cents off. 

Senator Ture. If you store it on your own premises do you get paid 
for storage? If the producer stores—— 

Mr. Fosrer. He gets $1.81. 

Senator Tuyr. He gets paid for storage? 

Mr. Foster. I signed my name to about a million dollars worth of 
those loans. I might be mistaken. 
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Senator Ture. I might be mistaken, too. Mr. Harper Stanton, our 
legal counsel on the committee, tells me that the producer does not get 
paid for storage. 

Mr. Fosrer. We used to didn’t do that. 

Senator Tuyxr. The second year if you store the commodity then the 
producer gets compensation. I think that is the situation. 

Mr. Foster. I agree with you a hundred percent. 

Senator Tuyxr. I understand. 

Mr. Fosrer. Now he will get that total income off that average farm. 
The point I am trying to make is—— 

The CHarrMan,. $3,057 ¢ 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes, total from the farm. We are talking about not 
letting him have anything from his diverted acres. If he is a tenant 
he won’t even get $2,036 40. That is all he will get because- 

The CuarrmMan. Isthe rental a third ? 

Mr. Foster. He will get two-thirds. 

The Cuatrman. The rent is a third. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, customarily a third of the crop. 

The Cuarrman. Is that high ? 

Mr. Fosrrer. That is customary. Some of the boys want two-fifths 
and they get it sometimes, but we don’t think much of them. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Foster. The point I want to make is how can a farmer on the 
average-sized farm in Kingfisher County buy a 3-plow tractor that 
will cost between $2,000 and $3,000 or $3,500 with that $2,000 as gross 
income, nothing out for preparing soil, seeding and harvesting, and 
buying his wife a new dress? This $1.68 is out of line. Our farmers 
in our county do not object, in fact we have 95 percent of our farmers 
staying in complis nce. My suggestion is in this chart right here. I 
think your price support program should be put on a gr: aduated basis 
similar to income tax. The little boy is being squeezed out by the big 
man. I think that the first thousand bushels or pounds of any com- 
modity should draw 100 percent of parity. I have a chart here that the 
first thousand bushels of wheat should be a hundred percent of parity, 
the next thousand he gets 98, the next thousand, 96, and take him 
right on down the line just like the income tax. 

Therefore, when he gets down a man raising 20,000 bushels of wheat 
will not burden the Government with a lot of extra wheat because it 
will not be profitable for him to raise it. 

The Cuarrman. Would you give the big producer a hundred percent 
on the first thousand ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, on the first thousand. I pay the same income tax 
as a millionaire does on the first thousand dollars I make. 

The CratrmMan. What would you give to the fellow who has a plant 
producing 20 million bushels ¢ 

Mr. Foster. He would be just like the man that made $2 million. 
Uncle Sam would take most of it away from him. I wouldn’t support 
that price when it got down that low. 

The CnarrmMan. Do you not think if we put that into law we might 
have a shortage of wheat ? 

Mr. Foster. I don’t think so. 

The CHatrrMan. If you made it so that nobody would produce it, 
unless vou could get more small farmers— 

Mr. Foster. We are trying to protect the little man. 
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The CuarrMan. You think your plan would have the tendency of 
inviting more small farmers to get back to the farm and get away 
from the city ? 

Mr. Foster. I am just a country boy that lives in the bend of the 
Cimmarron River, and it is hard for me before you distinguished 
gentlemen to express myself. 

The CrHarrman. You can take care of yourself. You are doing 
very well. 

Mr. Foster. Gentlemen, according to this census, I got these records 
out of our office, I never made these up, in our county in 1950 there was 
1,978 farms. In 1954 we have only 1,658 farms, a loss of 320. I told 
that to the barber. He said it is not 320 less haircuts we have, it means 
about 900 less haircuts. It is not a healthy condition that these little 
people have to move off the farm. 

The CHarrman. Do you think the dollar and a half haircut had 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Fosrrer. It might have. The thought hadn’t come to me but 
since listening to these gentlemen, it has always been my thought 

The Cuamman. Would you apply the same principle on every other 
commodity ? 

Mr. Foster. Cotton, peanuts, all. 

The Cuarrman. Why not peanuts? 

Mr. Foster. I said peanuts or any farm commodity. 

The Cramman. How about other commodities? How about the 
poultry grower ? 

Mr. Foster. That poultry deal, you are getting into hot water on 
that. It could be worked out but he would have to be a mechanic. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, the program you are submitting 
would work well as to any crop subject to controls? 

Mr. Foster. Basic commodities. 

The CuarrmMan. Protecting them would indirectly affect the growth 
of the perishables. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, I see no reason why anybody should receive a 
million-dollar cotton loan and that has happened, I think. 

The Cuatrman. I think it has. 

Senator Scnorrren. I might say that I have heard some of my 
central western Kansas farmers discussing something along that grad- 
uated line that you have set out there, not exactly that kind of detail 
but on that general principle. Let’s go to one other thing. 

In the western part of your State and the western part of my 
State and in some sections of the Dakotas with the upland farmers, 
we have wheat as one of the major crops and the next best crop 
is our sorghum grains. Now would you envision that program ap- 
plying to “all crops that are determined to be the basic creps and 
eligible to support prices ? 

Mr. Foster. I think that is right. These are figures then would 
apply like to me on wheat. I see no reason why the Government 
should go to the extremes that when a man has a large unit there 
he can raise a lot of cotton or wheat on one farm, why he should be 
supported to an extreme amount of money. 

Senator Scuorrret. As I understand, now that would be under 
acreage controls. 

Mr. Foster. I would have all the regulations you got right now, in 
fact I would make them a little stricter. 
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Senator Scuorprret. As they go down the line, say I was a big 
farmer in corn and raised a 1. good many thousands of bushels of 
corn, and I would get up into an area there where my support price 
would go way on down. I would go into additional cattle feeding 
or hogs. What would that do to these cattle and hog boys? 

Mr. Foster. He can do that right now. 

Senator Scuorrret. I am afraid he can and that is causing trouble. 

Mr. Foster. My gadget will not shove him further. 

Senator ScHorrreL. You wouldn't go for any curtailment program 
on livestock? You would let him go? 

Mr. Foster. I think we have a good program right now that if you 
made these boys stay in line a little more and help the little man, your 
big fellow will take care of himself. You take care of your pennies, 
the dollars will take care of themselves. If we take care of the little 
boy the big man will navigate. I started from scratch and I know it 
is hard. All of us don’t have the ability to teach school or other jobs. 
We have people whose abilities are not that kind and they cant accumu- 
late these things and those are the people we must protect. The big 
man will be allright. You can throw it out and I will live. 

You don’t need to protect me but you have to protect these 320 farm 
boys that left our county. 

Senator Scuorrret. We heard in testimony presented to this com- 
mittee a great deal about these younger fellows starting out. With the 
high costs of everything, with the reduction in the prices they get, and 
with curtailment of acreage, it just was squeezing them out. Let me 
ask you this: What is your the ory on diverted acres ? 

Mr. Fosrer. My personal opinion on diverted acres in our county, if 
we take ali diverted acres out you would take 30 percent of all crop- 
land. That would be too much. That would break the economy of that 
county. I would set aside 20 percent of the diverted acres that must 
be in a soil-building crop and make the ACP payments as you have in 
the past, but at least 20 percent in a soil-building crop. 

Senator Scnorrren. Would you have that across the board, using 
your county as a guinea pig ? 

Mr. Foster. We have an average county. The unit of 331 acres was 
a $35,000 farm. That is the Government’s figures. Garfield County 
and others in the central part, counties run about the same, they are 
all losing their farmers. In a wheat area you can operate, these big 
tractors you can get out there and put out a lot of acreage quick. A 
little man can’t operate like that. 

Senator ScHorpren. Going back to the diverted acres, I see you 
made quite a study of this. You have come up the hard way and you 
are not a theoretical man, but do you have any judgment that you 
want to express as to what ought to be paid on diverted acres in an 
average county ? 

Mr. Foster. I haven’t studied that, but we must have part of this 
because in our county I expect 60 percent of our farmers are tenants 
and these old folks have retired up town and are dependent on this one 
farm for an income. You take this average farm, that fellow would 
have only about a thousand dollars income off the farm and would 
have to pay the taxes. 

Senator Scuorrrei. You are getting into something fundamental. 

Mr. Foster. He has to have a little off those diverted acres in order 
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to live up town. Our small towns are filled with retired farmers. I 
wouldn’t know how much. I think he must have some cash crop off 
at least 80 percent of his diverted acres. 

Senator Scuoerrent. Would you consider, from the study you have 
made or that has been made, that in that county in Oklahoma an 
acreage of 331 would be a good family-sized farm ? 

Mr. Fosrrr. I didn’t think it was that high. I was going to say 
average allotment was 80 acres, but this figures 130. It is my job to 
go over these acreage controls and put out the allotments. I didn’t 
think it was that high, but by these figures it figures out he would 
have that. 

The CrHatrMan. You made a statement that 20 percent of the 
diverted acres would be used for soil-building purposes. 

Mr. Foster. Put in soil-building crops. 

The Cuatrman. Not of the whole farm? 

Mr. Fosrrer. The diverted acres. 

The Cuatrman. Would you let the farmer plant what he desires 
on the rest of them? 

Mr. Fosrrr. That is right. 

The CratrmMan. Even though it is in competition with a grain 
grower from Kansas or corn grower from Iowa? 

Mr. Fosrrer. They have the same gadget up there, the 15 acres, that 
they can be in competition with us with 15 acres of wheat 

The Crarrman. But I am asking you. 

Mr. Foster. Yes, I would. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course we may have to take care of that, but 
you would let him plant, say, sorghum that would come in competition 
with corn or oats or barley and “other feed grains ? 

Mr. Foster. I would. 

The CuatrmMan. That may be all right for Oklahoma, but it might 
not apply in other places. 

Senator ScuorrreL. This gentleman is familiar with that county 
and that is an excellent chart. Do you have any problem here on pro- 
duction of types of wheat that are not desired by the milling industry ? 

Mr. Foster. We did have I expect offhand 20 percent of Red Chief 
and the like, but it is pretty well all the Early Daney or Triumph 
Wheat now. 

Senator Scrorrret. Do you agree that good milling type quality 
of wheat which draws a premium should ‘be supported at a higher 
loan figure than the ordinary? I don’t mean this disparagingly, but 
the cats and dogs type of wheat? 

Mr. Fosrer. Yes. 

(Mr. Foster’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am David Foster, a farmer 55 years old, and live on the farm my father 
and mother homesteaded, in Kingfisher County. 

I do not represent any organization and my remarks are my own observations. 

First. I wish to thank the Senators who work for a farm program that will 
permit the average farmer to have a fair standard of living: Also, I want to 
thank you for the Federal crop insurance on wheat, which has saved many 
farmers in our county from near bankruptcy. 

In 1920-21 I attended Oklahoma A. and M. College, but in the fall of 1921 was 
unable to return to college because of the sudden drop in farm prices. If we 
had had a farm program then, the price of wheat would not have dropped from 
$2.50 a bushel to 65 cents and I could have returned to school and finished my 


education. 
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With the help of my father, I rented a farm and began to teach in the rural 
schools. From 1921 to 19389 I taught school and farmed and took an active part 
in the Grange, Farmers Union, and Farm Bureau. 

In 1940 I was elected a member of the Kingfisher County AAA Committee of 
which I have been a member since that time. Because of my past activity, I 
have come in contact with most every farmer in our county and feel I can express 
some of their views. 

We have less than 5 percent of the farmers who want no farm program of any 
kind. There are some who favor the two-price system, but the majority of 
farmers think we had better keep our present program, but that the support price 
should not be less than 90 percent of parity for the average-size farm and that 
there should be a more rigid penalty for those who overseed. 

Our county is 30 miles square with around 572,160 acres of land of which 
96 percent is in farms. 171,000 acres are in pasture which leaves 354,224 acres 
in tillable land of which 318,244 acres was planted to wheat in the historical 
period of 1951-53, which gives our county an allotment of 207,812 acres. This 
means that 35 percent of 146,412 acres are diverted acres from wheat. Accord- 
ing to the latest Government census the average-size farm is 331 acres of which 
only 228 acres are in cultivation. That means the average farm will have a 
Wheat history of about 200 acres with a wheat allotment of 130 acres. The nor- 
mal yield in our county is 14 bushels per acre, which multiplied by 130 acres 
would produce 1,820 bushels of wheat. 

The price support on wheat for 1956 has been set by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson for our country of $1.81 if stored on the farm; or $1.68 per bushel if 
stored in commercial warehouses. More than 90 percent of our wheat is stored 
in commercial warehouses. This 1,820 bushels of wheat at $1.68 per bushel 
would gross this average farmer $3,057.60 if he owns his own farm. If he was 
a renter he would gross only $2,038.40. 

The big problem is how can the average farmer operate after taking out his 
expenses of harvesting and seeding, etc., his living expenses, and purchase equip- 
ment needed to operate this farm, when the prevailing prices of machinery are 
$4,500 to $6,300 for a self-propelled combine: tractor that costs $2,500 to $4,700: 
wheat drill $650, and if equipped with a fertilizer attachment $810; 7-foot mower 
$325 ; spring-tooth harrow $210; 4-bottom plow $590, etc. 

In 1950 there were 1,978 farms in the county, in 1955 there are 1,658, a loss 
of 320 farms. Why? 

During the last presidential election my political party promised the farmers 
they would do everything possible to get 100 percent parity for the basic com- 
modities, but instead we will actually receive 67 percent of partity, for the wheat 
placed in commercial storage. During the depression when wheat sold for 25 
cents a bushel, this was equal to 65 percent of parity. 

I feel that since my political party has failed to keep their promises, and 
since so many farmers have been forced to leave the farm, I would like to pro- 
pose this change in the support program. That support prices be put on a grad- 
uated basis the same as income tax. 

The first 1,000 bushels of wheat (or a designated number of pounds of cotton, 
rice, peanuts, tobaeco, etc.) be supported at 100 percent of parity; second 1,000 
bushels at 98 percent; third 1,000 bushels at 96 percent; fourth 1,000 bushels 
at 94 percent, scaling right on down until it would be unprofitable for the syndi- 
cate farmer to place all his wheat under Government storage. 

Some changes must be made to give the small operator a break so he can stay 
on the farm where he belongs. Remember the old adage, “If you take care of 
your pennies, the dollars will take care of themselves,” so it is with the farmers. 
If you will help the little farmer stay on the farm, the big farmer will do all 
right. 

The people in our county have the general feeling and faith in Congress that 
the support price will be raised back to at least 90 percent of parity. 

Again may I thank you for the opportunity and privilege to present my views 
before your committee. 

P. S. Our county raised very little more than enough wheat to reseed. In 
1954 our county made 3,083 wheat loans on 2,361,982 bushels for $5,385,398.91. 
In 1955, we made only 21 loans on 7,735 bushels. 

1954 price support on wheat: 

$2.25, stored on farm 
$2.12, stored in warehouse 
3,083 loans on 2,361,982 bushels, $5,385,398.91 
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1955 price support: 
$2.09, stored on farm 
$1.96, stored in warehouse 
21 loans on 7,735 bushels, $84,775.60 
1956 price support : 
$1.81, stored on farm 
$1.68, stored in warehouse 
$1.68 divided by $2.52 equal 67 percent of parity. 
Price support should be graduated like income tax. The first given number 
of bushels or pounds should be supported at 100 percent parity. 
For wheat 
1st 1,000 bushels, at 100 percent of parity 
2d 1,000 bushels, at 98 percent of parity 
3d 1,000 bushels, at 96 percent of parity 
4th 1,000 bushels, at 94 percent of parity 
5th 1,000 bushels, at 92 percent of parity 
6th 1,000 bushels, at 90 percent of parity 
7th 1,000 bushels, at 88 percent of parity 
8th 1,000 bushels, at 86 percent of parity 
9th 1,000 bushels, at 84 percent of parity 
And continue right on down. 


KINGFISHER COUNTY 
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130 acres multiplied by 14 bushels equal 1,820 bushels of wheat. 
1,820 multiplied $1.68 per bushel equal $3,057.60 if he owns his farm. 
*4 of $3,057.60 equals $2,038.40 if renter. 
1956 support price: 
$1.81 per bushel farm stored 
$1.68 per bushel warehouse stored (90 percent warehouse stored) 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Foster. 
Senator Youne. I want to say T thought Mr. Foster was one of the 
best witnesses we have had thus far in the heari ing. 
The Cuarrman. That is very nice. 
Mr. Bradley, let’s see if you can beat Mr. Foster. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. BRADLEY, ADDINGTON, OKLA. 


Mr. Braptey. I am William D. Bradley, from Jefferson County in 
the ranching business. I don’t pretend to have a solution to this 
problem to putting agriculture on a stable basis. 

I am from a farming and ranching country in Jefferson County in 
the south part of the State. We have quite a few small farmers and 
small ranchers. Our basic commodity is cotton and the cotton farmers 
this year are doing rather well. They are very happy with their sup- 
port price. I think the election will show that. It goes overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of price support. 
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The CHarrMan. Are any of them saying anything about their allot- 
ment of acres? 

Mr. Braptey. Yes, sir. The small farmer has got to a point they 
have cut him 2 percent, 5 percent, 2.9 percent, until he is almost per- 
cented out. 

The Cuarrman. When you say they are doing well, you mean the 
larger farmer or what? 

Mr. Braptey. I mean as far as their price for what they are pro- 
ducing, sir. They continue, they like the price supports, I think I 
speak for the majority of them. They would like to have more acre- 
age. ‘Thesmall farmer is definitely hurting in our area. 

Now, then, so far as some of them that have been cut so deeply in 
their number of acres they have had to go to town to seek supplemental 
employment, that hurts our employment situation. 

The CHatrman. What dothey do with diverted acres? 

Mr. Braptey. Most of the time in our area it is cattle grazing. 

The Cuarrman. Any sorghum ? 

Mr. Braptry. Yes, some; but there is no irrigation whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Braptey. We need more basic commodities in my area for the 
small family-type farm. He is the one that is hurting. We all know 
that if the little man gets a living the big man will live off of him. We 
have no fear of that. I say keep money in the hands of the small man. 
It is a game of life, it is a game we played as children back of the barn 
with a bunch of pebbles using rocks for money. If we can keep these 
guys with money in their pockets the rest of us will get it some way. 
If you do not pay for the use of idle acres they will go into cattle pro- 
ducing or some other livestock business. I know the ranchers are hurt. 
The beef buying program and pork buying program is a social—you 
said not to bring politics into it, sir, so I can’t say what it is, but any- 
way it hasn’t helped the small man. It helped the packers. The meat 
in the markets hasn’t gone down any. 

I met out at Lubbock year before last with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and we brought this question up before him. Has it been 
mentioned to the restaurant association? We might bring down the 
price of beef where more people could eat it, more people could enjoy 
a living they are entitled to. 

Beef is very wholesome. We all know that. We would like to see 
everybody in this great United States of course able to eat it. He said 
he had met with the restaurant association in Chicago a couple of 
weeks before. They said they couldn’t bring down the price of beef 
but they would put larger portions of meat in their hamburger. That 
was his solution at that time. 

The CuarrmMan. Don’t you find among the farmers of your locality 
or maybe in the State here, that they would not mind low prices so 
much, provided the consumer got the benefits of those low prices? 

Mr. Brapitey. We would not mind low prices if everything else we 
used was comparable to those low prices, but the spread in what we 
have to use to produce our products is going this way and what we are 
getting is going that way, and that is what happened in 1928, the old 
folks tell me. We don’t want that to happen again. Pr 

Now then we have this cattle situation which I am more familiar 
with. It has been mentioned that the fact that we had cheap feed, that 
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cheap feed is relative to the producers’ angle. It has not been cheap 
to the fellow growing the cattle. We have not received cheap feed in 
the means of making a living, a living that we people of this great 
JInited States are entitled to. We are supposed to be the smartest 
nation on the face of this great earth. We should act accordingly. 

If we have all this surplus that everybody is talking about, I don’t 
know the policy of the Government well enough to explain this, but I 
am wondering when we make these large loans to other countries if 
there could not be stipulation in those loans that they would buy large 
portions of those products from us, such as beef, a surplus of beef, sure, 
instead of going to our neighbors to the south, Argentina. 

We know those people have to live, too, but I don’t think any country 
in the world has the standard of living that we have, so we have to 
arrange our program here at home to fit that standard of living. 

Some one mentioned this fact, I would like to bring this in. As far 
as the young men trying to go into farming and ranching, this is an 
impossibility. The GI’s have been taken care of in town, I am getting 
off of this, but it refers to our farm program. The GI’s can go to town 
and buy a home where they have a job, but the GI’s on the farm, 
there is no means under this living sun where he can borrow enough 
money to start in the farming business and operate it as a success with 
the amount of capital he can borrow. It is impossible. That has hurt 
the farm population. 

None of the young fellows are coming back to the farm. They are 
going to town where they can make a living that they think their wife 
and children are entitled to. We have people in this counrty that say 
we dont’ need anything in the cattle business. A lot of those fellows 
are using oil wells for nurse cows. We boys out here trying to make a 
living for our wives and children are having trouble. 

The spread between the beef buying—I was in the emergency relief 
board yesterday at Oklahoma City to see when we could get some pork 
in the lunch programs and the price it was going to cost is going to be 
higher due to the fact that it is being handled through this hog-buying 
program the way it is set up at the present time. So it isn’t feasible, 
it isn’t working. 

The Cuatrman. You stated the problem. I wonder if you have a 
solution. What would you do in my place as a Senator? 

Mr. Brapiey. If I were in your place I would have all the people 
that I knew of that I could hire that were experts in this line to study 
this problem and to try to figure out something to keep money at 
the grassroots of the land down at our basic industry. 

The Cuatrman. I thought, since you are living with it, you would 
be able to give us a solution. 

Mr. Brapiry. I have several ideas but it would take me until late 
tomorrow afternoon to explain them. I think any 1 of 6 would be 
better than what we have now. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Any questions? Isthere anything further ? 

Mr. Brapiey. That is all, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Human? 
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STATEMENT OF BILLY KIRTON, OKLAHOMA COOPERATIVE 
DAIRIES, PLANTS, AND MILK PRODUCERS, ENID, OKLA. 


Mr. Krrron. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, my name is Billy Kirton. I am a farmer, a 
representative of dairymen and a member of the board of directors 
of the Gold Spot Dairy, Inc., at Enid, Okla. 

The Cuarrman. We called Mr. Joe Human. 

Mr. Kirron. I have been designated to present the statement relat- 
ing to some of our problems in the place of Joe Human. 

The CuarrmMan. Who did that? Was that done by Mr. Human 
himself ¢ 

Mr. Krrron. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kirton. Also listed there, Mr. Charles Young is listed and his 
statement is also presented with my confirmation. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. We will place it in the record. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Kirton. Mr. Joe Human of Stillwater is president of our 
Oklahoma Association of Cooperative Dairies and Bargaining Asso- 
ciation, and has been scheduled as a witness before this committee, but 
he requested me to present this statement for him. 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed with your own views. 

Mr. Kirron. Now, then, we have, you gentlemen have discussed 
the self-help program to some extent. W ould you like for me to—— 

The Cuatrman. What self-help program are you talking about? 

Mr. Krrron. This is the self-help program that has been prepared 
by the National Milk Federation. 

The Cuarmman. We have had that program discussed many times, 
and I would like to ask you this: Are you thoroughly familiar with 
the program submitted ? 

Mr. Krrron. Now you say “thoroughly.” I am only a farmer. 

The Cuamman. But you are familiar with it ? 

Mr. Kirton. I have been in their discussions. 

The CHatrman. Do you know that this program envisions the 
creation of a board composed of 15 persons who would have legisla- 
tive authority / 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, sir; I have that on my list. 

The Cuatrman. Would you want to withdraw that from Congress? 
Weare the legislative body, are we not ? 

Mr. Kirton. I sincerely believe the milk cooperatives of Oklahoma 
sincerely believe it would provide a great relief to the distress of 
the dairy industry. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. That is the purpose. But I 
am saying to you, Do you think it would be possible for us to pass 
a law that would take aw ay from Congress legislative powers and 
transfer it to this board ? 

Mr. Kirton. You know that much better than I. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it would be right to do that ? 

Suppose the law does provide for that, would you say it is correct ! 

Mr. Kirton. These nominees are selected 

The Cuarrman. By the President. 

Mr. Kirton. No, the nominees are selected by milk producers. 

The Cuarrman. They are finally appointed by the President. 
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Mr. Krrron. Yes. That would not taken any legislative powers 
away from Congress. 

The Cuatrman. After this board is created it would then have 
legislative powers. It could control every drop of milk produced 
in the United States, or say what to do with it in large measure. 
As you know, we have a lot of programs that are working through- 
out the Nation in which dairy farmers are thoroughly satisfied. Let 
me ask you this: You say this is a self-help program ? 

Mr. Krrtron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know that the program provides that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation put up a half billion dollars to sup- 
port it ? 

Mr. Kirton. $600 million; yes. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you call that self-help if you expect the 
taxpayers to furnish $600 million ? 

Mr. Kirton. That was the condition of the milk producer approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 years ago. He was in that condition. And when the 
Secretary of Agriculture announced that the dairyman had to solve 
his own problem, then he began to study as quickly as possible a 
self-help program. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a self-help program when you expect the 
Treasury to put up as much as $600 million ? 

Mr. Kirton. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Lam asking you, is that self-help ? 

Mr. Krrron. As quickly as the $600 million could be paid back to 
the Government, which it would be, in order to stabilize milk prices—— 

The CuarrmMan. You know there is no security given. It would just 
as an amount put into the hands of this Board and losses would be 
taken out of that $600 million, or whatever was the amount of money 
put up. 

Mr. Kirron. No, sir; I understood the losses would be taken out of 
the production of the farmer. 

The CuHarrmMan. There is no security for it; that is what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. Krrron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And if there are losses and the farmer couldn’t pay 
it back it would be a loss to the Government. 

Mr. Krrron. As I understood it, sir, the $600 million to the National 
Milk Federation would amount to them in the same degree as it wouid 
to me if I went to the bank and borrowed 10 bucks. I still would have 
to pay that 10 bucks plus interest. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kieron. Allright. In regard to parity, the dairy farmers must 
receive a reasonable price for their products if they are to continue to 
provide the United States with the most complete food product known 
to man and to deliver it in a sanitary, wholesome condition, and as- 
sured continuous supply of dairy products is just as important to 
consumers as it is to the dairyman. With this consideration in mind, 
Congress has provided for support prices at no less than 75 percent of 
parity. With the rising increases in cost of production equipment and 
cleanliness and so forth, the dairy farmer still reposes on no bed of 
roses. 

An eventual goal of 90 percent of parity as a floor would not be ex- 
cessive. The dairy cooperatives of Oklahoma are aware, however, of 
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the obstacles involved, such as production control and expansion of 
markets. We are aware of that. We feel that Congress needs to take 
a look at the formula used by the Department of Agriculture in the 
determining of parity prices of dairy products Farmers do not bene- 
fit from increases in prices when expressed : is a percentage of parity 
if such increases are caused by changing the parity, rather than chang- 
ing the price of milk paid to farmers 

The present parity equivalent for manufactured milk, for example, 
has little meaning because it is subject to change by administrative 
ruling. Under the formula used by the Department of Agriculture, 
milk prices have remained the same while prices expressed as a per- 
cent of parity gets better and better. 

Senator ScHorpret. I would like to ask the gentleman, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, a question. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Senator Scnorrret. Do I understand that where you make refer- 
ence to the Secretary changing these figures at his discretion, he does 
have the benefit of a group of visitors designated and appointed by 
the dairy groups in the United States? 

Mr. Kirron. Yes, he does. 

Senator ScuogrrreL. Has he generally followed their recommenda- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Kirron. Yes, he has. Now, then, in the written statement you 
will find Oklahoma dairy producers are thankful for this special school 
milk program. It has been quite helpful; $50 million last year, $50 
million this year, and there will be more school children, more schools 
using milk this year in Oklahoma than ever before. 

Senator Tuyen. Are there any of your schools that do not avail them- 
selves of the Federal assistance now ? 

Mr. Kirton. Yes, sir; last year there was as much as $300,000 that 
Oklahoma did not use in the special school-milk program. 

Senator Turn. Why? Because the local school districts made no 
plans or did they lack the funds? 

Mr. Krrron. Some perhaps because they didn’t want to bother 
with it. Some because they didn’t have the funds. 

Senator Tarr. You do not have specific information as to the 
reasons ¢ 

Mr. Kirton. No, sir; I do not and I wish I did. That is a question 
I wish I could answer. 

Senator Tuyr. We, in Congress, made the funds available. Now, 
if the States did not use them, then of course the program was not 
wholly effective, and the surplus of milk did not go into the channels 
we had hoped to have it go. 

Mr. Kirton. That I understand and we are thankful for your school 
milk program, and we hope to keep selling it because it in turn sells 
our milk. 

The Cuarrman. We have had quite a lot of testimony on that pro- 
gram. Itisa very good one and I am sure Congress will probably keep 
on augmenting it ‘by making the funds available. 

Mr. Kirvon. Ali right, sir. We urge Congress to authorize on a 
permanent basis the use of Commodity Credit funds for this program 
in amounts necessary to reach the objective set by Congress. 

Now, then, we commend Congress for authorizing use of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds in use of dairy products in our military 
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establishments and our Veterans’ Administration. There is nothing 
better than your brucellosis program. Let’s keep it up and wipe out 
brucellosis. 

With respect to the surplus disposal program, we urge that you ex- 
ercise caution that any gratuitous shipments of dairy products to 
foreign countries shall be channeled directly to those people in need 
and who cannot buy so that such shipments will not in any way com- 
pete with legitimate foreign trade. On import quotas it is vitally im- 
portant to the dairy industry that section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act remain unimpaired, that import controls remain effective. 

As to administrative procedure, I understand that one of the task 
forces wishes to convert the present informal milk order hearings into 
a judicial trial governed by rigid rules. However, realistic results can 
be obtained under the present system of informal hearings. If the 
Hoover task force recommendations are adopted, we recommend that 
they be so modified that they will have no application to milk order 
hearings. 

_In regard to taxation of cooperatives, a partnership pays no income. 
You understand that much better than I do. While a cooperative does. 
One of our cooperatives pays almost a million dollars a year in income 
tax to the Federal Government. Take a look at a private corporation 
taxwise. If a cooperative pays 5 percent dividend on its stock that is 
deductible as interest. A private corporation income tax on its stock 
dividend, deferred commodity payments, are excludable from income 
of the cooperative because it is additional cost of goods delivered by 
the farmer to the cooperatives. 

Under the present law a private dairy corporation could have the 
same exclusion if it would agree in advance to distribute back to 
dairy producers any net earnings of the corporation, apportioned on 
quantity or value of milk delivered by each producer. Any in- 
equity in the application of tax laws to the private corporation and 
to the cooperatives would be eliminated. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest that this committee has no juris- 
diction about what you are talking about. It is something left to 
the Finance Committee. I wonder if we couldn’t restrict your testi- 
mony to methods to solving the farm problem that we can handle, 
if you don’t mind. We are not the Finance Committee and that is a 
proposal that should be in their hands rather than the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Have you any other suggestion other than what you have already 
submitted ? 

Mr. Krrron. In other words, I want to understand it clearly now 
for myself, I have to go back and forth, that the Oklahoma Milk 
Association, even though we urge this committee to scrutinize care- 
fully any plans which may be submitted to Congress for so-called 
tax evaluation, that is out of your hands? 

The Cuarrman. All we can do is vote as individuals, but we do 
not study it as a committee. I want to make that plain to you. It 
is handled by the Finance Committee of the Senate headed by Sena- 
tor Byrd. And another thing, it is a tax measure and it must origi- 
nate in the House, and not in the Senate. Those are two roadblocks 
that prevent us from handling it in this committee. 

Mr. Kirton. I want this idea, and you may all have the idea, I 
hope you do have, farm cooperatives represent the one medium which 
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eventually may be able to relieve the Government of many of its 
burdensome marketing and supporting farm products. That is one 
idea that I would like to be able to get across. 

A word as to Federal orders or marketing orders. Many of us feel 
that some of these orders as promulgated have been refined until they 
constitute a radical departure from the announced purpose of the act 
under which they were created. Some of these orders can be cor- 
rected without corrective legislation at this time. We urge that no 
substantive changes be adopted in the basic act pending the efforts 
of the industry and the Department of Agriculture to iron out their 
difficulties within the framework of the act. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
today and hope that some of the things that we may have said will 
be of benefit to you in your hearings. I know they are difficult indeed. 

(Mr. Kirton’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Billy Kirton. I am a farmer, dairyman, and member of the 
board of directors of the Gold Spot Dairy, Inc., at Enid, Okla., and have been 
designated to present a statement relating to some of our problems, on behalf 
of the Oklahoma cooperative dairies, plants, and milk producers. 

Mr. Joe Human, of Stillwater, is president of our Oklahoma association ; and 
has been scheduled as a witness before this committee today; but has requested 
me to present this statement for him. 

1. Self-help program: Early in 1953 when the Secretary of Agriculture last 
supported prices of dairy products at 90 percent of parity, he notified the 
industry to work out its own program for stabilizing prices. We believed he 
meant it. Our industry through the American Dairy Association immediately 
inaugurated an extensive and expensive advertising program to increase the 
consumption of dairy products throughout the United States. This has been 
very effective. In addition thereto the National Milk Producers Federation 
of which we are members, developed a self-help plan which we sincerely believe 
would provide great relief to the distress of the dairy industry. Under this 
self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices by buying other- 
wise unmarketable surpluses and disposing of them at home and abroad with- 
out the restriction inherent in Government operation. The cost would be borne 
by dairy farmers themselves through the payment of a stabilization fee col- 
lected against all milk sold in commercial channels. The program would be 
operated by a 15-man stabilization board appointed by the president from 
nominees selected by milk producers. We, the dairy farmers, have already 
spent $10 million this past year through the American Dairy Association in 
advertising our products; and we urge Government implementation of our self- 
help plan. 

A summary of the self-help plan has been developed by the National Milk 
Producers Federation which we feel may be helpful to the committee. The plan 
has. been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 3400 (Bow) 
and H. R. 34838 (St. George) and Senate bill 930 (Mundt). We believe this 
legislation merits the support of this committee. Its adoption would be a for- 
ward step toward bringing about permanent improvement in the economic con- 
ditions of dairy farmers outside the influence of partisan politics. 

2. Parity: Dairy farmers of course must receive a reasonable price for their 
products if they are to continue to provide the 160 million people of the United 
States with the most complete food product known to man, and to deliver it 
in a sanitary wholesome condition. An assured continuous supply of dairy 
products is therefore just as important if not more so to the millions of con- 
sumers in this country, as it is to the farmer who produces it. With this 
consideration in mind, Congress has provided for support prices at not less 
than 75 percent of parity. With the rising increases in the cost of production 
and in all equipment and supplies which the efficient dairy farmer must pur- 
chase, if the dairy farmer and producer where receiving 100 percent of j-arity, 
for his product, he would still be reposing on no bed of roses, and certainly 
no one can seriously contend that an eventual goal of 90 percent of parity as 
a floor would be excessive. We are conscious however of the practical difficulties 
and obstacles involved such as production control and expansion of markets. 
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As mentioned above, we are making great strides in expanding our own con- 
sumer markets but we do feel that Congress needs to take a look at the formula 
used by the Department in the determination of parity prices of milk and dairy 
products. Farmers do not benfit from increases in prices when expressed as 
a percentage of parity if such increases are caused by changing parity rather 
than changing the price of milk paid farmers. The present parity equivalent 
for manufactured milk for example has little meaning because it is subject to 
change by administrative ruling. Under the formula used by the Department 
of Agriculture milk prices have remained the same while the prices expressed 
as a percent of parity gets better and better. 

We would therefore urge this committee to conduct an analysis of the present 
formula for parity so that even the present percentage as applied by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in establishing the support price of manufactured milk, to 
the end that such support price may become more realistic, and will more closely 
approach the 90 percent floor in dollars and cents which we seek to achieve. 

3. On more specific matters: 

(A) Special school milk program: We commend the Congress for its far- 
sightedness in authorizing the $50 million for last year and $50 million for the 
current year for the special school milk pregram. The success of this program 
has been established with thousands of schools and schoolchildren participating 
in the program and with substantial increases in milk consumption by school 
children during the last school year. The outlook for the program this year is 
for participation by more schools and more children with greater increases in 
milk consumption. We urge Congress to authorize on a permanent basis the 
use of Commodity Credit Corporation funds for this program in an amount neces- 
sary to reach the objective set by Congress. 

(B) We urge the intensification of the surplus disposal program. 

(C) We commend Congress for authorizing the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds in the interest of expanding the consumption of milk and dairy 
products in our military establishments and in the facilities operated by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

(D) The brucellosis program as authorized by Congress is meritorious and 
we urge the continuation of this program until such time as the threat of brucel- 
losis has been wiped out. 

(EB) With respect to the surplus disposal program mentioned above how- 
ever we do feel that great caution should be exercised to see that any gratuitous 
shipments of dairy products to foreign countries shall be channeled directly 
to those people who are in need and cannot buy, so that such shipments will 
not in any way compete with the legitimate objects of foreign trade. 

1. Import quotas: It is vitally important to the datry industry of this country 
that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act remains unimpaired and that 
effective import controls be provided. 

5. Administrative procedure: A proposal has been made by one of the Hoover 
task forces which would have the effect if adopted by Congress, of converting 
the present informal but effective method of handling milk-order hearings, into 
a judicial trial, surrounded by and governed by rigid rules of legal procedure. 
We feel that more efficient flexible and realistic results can be obtained at 
least so far as milk-order hearings are concerned, under the present system 
of informal hearings. In the event the Hoover task force recommendations 
should be adopted, we recommend that they be so modified that they will 
have no application to milk-order hearings. , 

6. Taxation of cooperatives: the only difference between a partnership and 
a cooperative taxwise, is that the partnership pays no income tax while the 
cooperative does, For instance, one of our cooperatives at Enid pays almost 
$1 million a year in income tax to the Federal Government, The only differ- 
ence between the cooperative and a private corporation taxwise is that if the 
cooperative pays 5 percent dividend on its stock, that is deductible as interest, 
while a private corporation does pay income tax on its stock dividend. De- 
ferred commodity payments or patronage dividends are excludable from the 
gross income of the cooperative because it represents additional cost of goods 
or commodities delivered by the farmer to the cooperatives. Under the present 
law, a private corporation would have the same exclusion if it would agree 
in advance with its suppliers, to return to them at the end of the year any 
net earnings, or a private dairy corporation could have the same exclusion, 
if it would agree in advance to distribute back to its dairy producers who 
deliver milk to the plant, at the end of the year any net earnings of the corpo- 
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ration, apportioned on the quantity or value of the milk delivered by each 
producer. 

Therefore, any inequity in the application of tax laws to the private corpora- 
tion and to the cooperatives would be eliminated if Congress would permit the 
private corporation to deduct from its gross income, amounts paid to stock- 
holders as dividends and upon which the stockholders as in the case of 
cooperatives also, do pay an income tax. 

We therefore urge the members of this committee to scrutinize carefully any 
plans which may be submitted to Congress for so-called tax equalization, and 
to preserve the tax structure of cooperatives in their present form. Farm 
cooperatives represent the one medium which eventually may be able to relieve 
the Government of many of its burdens of marketing and supporting farm 
products. 

7. Federal orders: There has been a vast development and expansion of 
marketing orders since the adoption of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 19387. Many of us feel that some of these orders as promul- 
gated have been refined and so many restrictions imposed thereunder, that 
they constitute a radical departure from the announced purposes of the act 
under which they were created. On the other hand we feel that the act itself 
was designed for a very beneficial purpose, and that such inequities and depar- 
tures of purpose which do exist in some of these orders can be corrected 
without corrective legislation at this time. 

We would therefore urge that for the time being no changes and certainly 
no substantive changes be adopted in the basic act pending the efforts of the 
industry and the Department to iron out their differences and difficulties within 
the present framework of the act. 

Gentlemen, we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today 
and hope that some of the things we may have said will be of benefit to you 
in your difficult deliberations. 


STATEMENT FILED BY C. R. YOUNG, SECRETARY, PURE MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCTIA- 
TION OF EASTERN OKLAHOMA, BIxBYy, OKLA. 


Dairy farmers have seen their prices drop 20 percent since 1952. A good share 
of this drop was caused by the reduction in price supports from 90 percent of 
parity to 75 percent, which was made effective Apri 11, 1954. In part, the price 
decline was caused by the fact that, even under the 90-percent program, prices to 
dairy farmers were actually less than the announced support level. Each time a 
plea is made for higher supports for the dairy industry, we are reminded that 
we can have the same treatment as the basics if we will accept production con- 
trols or marketing quotas. In this situation two important facts are overlooked. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products would be ex- 
ceedingly complex and difficult to administer. In the second place, even without 
production controls the difficulties involved in producing milk, including the labor 
problem, tend to hold total production within manageable bounds. When we had 
90-percent supports, the dairy sulplus never exceeded 8 percent of a year’s produc- 
tion. In 1952 and early 1953, when prices were over 100 percent of parity, we ex- 
perienced a milk shortage. The real need of the dairy industry is stabilized prices 
at levels that will not only assure an adequate supply of high-quality milk, but 
a price that will give dairy farmers the purchasing power equivalent to that con- 
sistent with other segments of the national economy. 

To accomplish this, dairy farmers cannot be satisfied with prices less than 100 
percent of parity. At the same time reason tells us that the price of milk cannot 
be supported at levels substantially higher than that of other agricultural com- 
modities. However, the present 75-percent support level is too low and should be 
increased somewhat above the average support level of the basics in order to 
achieve a proper balance between the dairy industry and ail agriculture. This 
can be justified because of the high labor requirements in the production of milk 
on a 7-day-a-week basis, and the increase in support levels can be made without 
resulting in excess production for the same reason. 

In any consideration of support prices we also need to tie down the definition 
of parity and the parity equivalent for manufactured milk. Farmers do not 
benefit from increases in prices when expressed as a percentage of parity, if 
such increases are caused by changing parity rather than changing the price of 
milk paid farmers. 
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The present parity equivalent for manufactured milk, for example, has little 
meaning because it is subject to change by administrative ruling. Under the 
formula used by the Department of Agriculture milk prices have remained the 
same while the prices expressed as a percent of parity gets better and better. 

To sum up the parity equivalent problem, we want to point out the fact that 
under present administrative ruling dairy farmers can get less and less. This 
is because the surplus caused by the curtailment of wartime demand will ad- 
versely affect the parity equivalent price for the next 10 years—unless some ad- 
justment is made to stabilize the meaning of the word as expressed in dollars 
and cents paid farmers. 

The year 1951 reflected an average price paid to dairy farmers in the Tulsa, 
Okla., market of $5.49 per hundred; 1952 showed an average price of $6.03 per 
hundred; 1953 was down to $5.03 per hundred, or a drop of 16 percent, but the 
blend price for the first 9 months of 1955 dropped still further to a low of $4.30 
per hundredweight—or 21 percent below 1952. Now this means a drop of 4 
cents per quart for all milk delivered. The incentive for dropping prices is com- 
pletely forgotten and the consumer still pays the same price as they did when 
the price to dairy farmers was in the higher ratio bracket. All these prices have 
continued downward while an alltime record high in production was being es- 
tablished in 1954 and 1955. 

The retail price of fluid milk in July of this year in 25 major cities averaged 
22.8 cents per quart, exactly the same as it was in July 1953 before, Secretary 
Benson reduced price supports to farmers from 90 to 75 percent of parity. The 
average retail price to consumers in the 1949-53 period was 22.4 cents per quart. 

Processors’ profits have benefited directly from Benson’s own policies. National 
Dairy Corp. (Kraft) profits jumped sensationally after Benson forced down the 
price they pay farmers for dairy products in 1954 by cutting price supports. Kraft 
profits then skyrocketed to $37.4 million when parity was per hundredweight to 
75 percent in 1954 and should reach the alltime high for 1955 judging from the 
$19.8 million profit for the first 6 months of this year. Let’s take Beatrice Foods, 
whose net profits Jumped 24 percent in 1954 over a legitimate profit in 1953. 

The below listed chart is self-explanatory (percent of change 1952 to 1955) : 


Percent 
Stockhowers Grvigenes. (0) 06 ono eee Se pM cle 19 
Wan ocreet sec ‘Tien fiers. ee ee ee ee cna BI! ABZ 
Corporation profit before tax (up) _--__- beet enue eae ee 18 
Corporation promt after tax (Gp) ose fet a i ot GZ 
Farmers net income (down) _ ~~~ ~~~ cS Sea eee ML a ey SLE EN es iS 23 
Prices received by farm (down) ---_--_-__-_____ ee be OS SBA 19 
Manufacturing worker’s (weekly earnings) (up) —--.-----_-_______--____- 1: 
Average personnel income after taxes (up) -_________ aes POT TE SS 14 


When the price of wheat drops, that is the signal for bread to jump in price: 
eotton goes down and a cotton shirt raises in price. During the Government 
beef-buying program, cattle went down to the farmer and up to the consumer. 
When the drought relief program was brought about to help save farmers’ herds, 
cotton seed meal jumped by $8 per ton and the hoped for help to farmers was 
wiped out by higher prices paid to processors. 

All of these economic changes brought about in the different segments of agri- 
culture have been paid for at the rate of $2 million 2 day in the form of a (so- 
called) subsidy to farmers. In reality, what has happened is the fact, that it 
has turned out to be a subsidy to food processors by design rather than by 
aecident. So long as the policy of having more by getting less by the present 
administration is accepted by farmers—that is how long their economy will be 
jeopardized for the sake of big business. Let’s also look at the 100-percent 
increase in cost of Congressmen and Senators of which farmers pay their share, 
as well as 300 percent of parity for labor in manufactured goods they must buy. 


ON SELF-HELP—ON FEDERAL ORDERS—ON TAX OF CO-OPS 


Dairy farmers have attempted to alleviate their plight by introducing the self- 
help plan advocated by our President before the promise of 100 percent of parity 
in the market place. The self-help plan, as it is known, was worked out by the 
many dairy cooperatives which are members of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. 
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There are three principal reasons for our development and support of the self- 
help plan: 

1, Dairy farmers are convinced that the support level of 75 percent of 
parity is too low for the good of the industry and the Nation. At the same 
time, the Department of Agriculture has stood fast in its position that it can 
only support prices at levels that assure an adequate supply of milk. 
Although we do not agree that this is the only standard for support levels 
that is authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1949, we have been unable to 
do much about it. 

2. Early in 1953 when the Secretary of Agriculture last supported prices 
at 90 percent of parity, he requested the industry to work out its own pro- 
gram for stabilizing prices. We believed he meant it. 

3. Most of the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price support 
program, regardless of party in power, has been centered on the dairy indus- 
try. This has not made it easy to increase the consumption of milk and dairy 
products. 

Under the self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices by 
buying otherwise unmarketable surpluses, and disposing of them at home and 
abroad without the restrictions inherent in Government operations. The costs 
would be borne by dairy farmers themselves through the payment of a stabiliza- 
tion fee collected against all milk sold in commercial channels. The program 
would be operated by a 15-man stabilization board appointed by the President 
from nominees selected by milk producers. 

A summary of the self-help plan has been developed by the National Milk 
Producers Federation which we feel may be helpful to the committee. The plan 
has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 3400 (Bow) 
H. R. 3483 (St. George), and 8. 980 (Mundt). We believe that this legislation 
merits the support of this committee. Its adoption would be a forward step 
toward bringing about permanent improvement in the economic conditions of 
dairy farmers, outside the influence of partisan politics. 


ON FEDERAL ORDERS 


The marketing agreement and order program currently authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, was developed to correct 
the demoralized conditions of fluid-milk markets which followed the economic 
collapse in 1929. The operations of the Federal milk marketing orders have 
been satisfactory to producers supplying the markets using the program, and 
the market stability created by the Federal orders has had a healthy influence 
throughout the dairy industry. 

We oppose any change in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. Any 
change in the legislation could have a far-reaching effect on producers and on 
the whole dairy economy. No legislation is perfect, and no administration of a 
program is perfect. By the same token, the many criticisms which are from 
time to time aimed at the Federal order program should not be presumed to 
be valid without detailed investigation of the facts of the consequences which 
might result from change. 

In the National Milk Producers Federation we have been aware of the criti- 
cisms of the Federal order program. We have been working diligently in an effort 
to appraise each criticism. Any suggestions that we might have to improve the 
Federal order program at the present time can be implemented within the frame- 
work of the present legislation. We are aware of the fact that all producers do 
not benefit to the same degree from the Federal order program. We feel very 
strongly, however, that we should work toward improving the position of those 
producers who do not receive the benefits from the Federal order program rather 
than to tear down a good program in order that all producers might be at the 
same disadvantage or suffer equally. 

Federal milk marketing orders are highly technical and complicated and 
they are of tremendous economic importance. The milk business is highly 
technical and complicated. On April 28, 1955, the National Milk Producers 
Federation presented an educational background statement on Federal orders 
before the House Agriculture Dairy Subcommittee. We feel that this state- 
ment should be included in the record of this committee and it will be helpful 
in creating a better understanding of the problems of marketing milk. 

We feel that the advantages of Federal orders are sometimes overlooked and 
that the benefits for all concerned are not weighed in their proper perspectives. 
Upon the inception of the Federal order in the Tulsa market, 450 producers 
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were producing a greater surplus then than the 1,300 producers are today, 
considering, too, the increase in population and the per capita consumption. 
We are told that the Federal orders are trade barriers, but how shall we ac- 
count for the situation at Little Rock, Ark., where it was necessary to import 
3 loads of milk a week until the installation of the Federal order which brought 
about a situation that required 19 loads of milk per week. 

We must say then that Federal orders not only help and make markets for 
local producers, but also make markets for northern milk also and in substan- 
tial quantities that they may not have had. 

In conclusion let me reiterate our position: Let’s protect and preserve the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act in its present form, and let’s direct our 
efforts to improve the position of all dairy farmers rather than tear down a 
program that has proved its worth conclusively over a great number of years. 


ON TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


By acting together through cooperative associations farmers are able to do 
for themselves many thing which they could not do acting alone. For example, 
they can build and operate a dairy plant and thus process at cost the milk 
produced on their farms. Since the purpose of such associations is to operate 
at cost, they do not have income. Any savings on hand at the end of the year 
over the amount retained for estimated costs are refunded to the farmers. 

The cooperative is not a middleman placed between the farmer and his market. 
In effect, it is the farmer himself carrying his marketing operation one step 
further and selling his produce in processed form rather than in raw form. 

Cooperatives provide a yardstick for measuring, processing, and distribut- 
ing costs and serve an important purpose in keeping the charges and profits 
of other processors and distributors in line. 

There are basically four kinds of competitive enterprises, the individually 
owned business, the partnership, the cooperative, and the ordinary profit type 
corporation. All are taxed once on their savings or earnings except the cor- 
poration. Its profits are taxed twice. Competition would not be equalized 
by extending the double tax to cooperatives. It could be equalized by extend- 
ing the double tax all the way down the line to the cooperative, the partner- 
ship, and the individual, or by removing it from the ordinary coporation. The 
latter is the better approach. 

A withholding tax on cooperative refunds would be impractical and unfair. 
The burden of withholding from great numbers of small accounts would make 
the tax impractical. Since patronage refunds are not net profit to the farmer 
but are a part of his gross sales proceeds, it would be unfair to withhold in 
such cases unless withholding were applied to all gross sales of commodities. 

The foregoing comments are in line with the position of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. We are members of that organization and have par- 
ticipated with other dairy farmers from other parts of the country in discuss- 
ing these problems and in developing these policies. 


The Caatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kirton. 
Mr. Larson / 


STATEMENT OF A. R. LARSON, FARGO, OKLA. 


Mr. Larson. Iam A. R. Larson, Mr. Chairman, from Fargo, Okla., 
out next to the Panhandle. I have been a farmer all my life. 

I came with a solution, but the two gentlemen who have preceded 
me have exposed my solution and I definitely agree with them and I 
will leave a copy of my statement. 

I want to add a few comments they didn’t cover that I have in my 
plan. Mine is the rental plan, and I propose that the rental be made 
definitely to the local SCS board, the local soil conservation board in 
each county to be the administrator and actually be the lessee on this 
rental plan. 

I propose that it go also to the extent of including grassland, if and 
when the cattle people would desire having it based on the fact that 
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all you have to do to reduce the cow herd is take a few acres of grass 
out of production. 

We might need summer fallow or save our grassland, as bad as we 
need it, to save our farmland and in my particular part of the coun- 
try—and I think it would be true in practically all the big range 
area—it is very advantageous to save grassland from year to year to 
tide us over in these dry spells because you can save grass and you can 
save it right where it grows to help in those particular circumstances. 

Now with Mr. Foster’s idea I also incorporate that in the rental plan, 
where he had a progressive idea of encouraging the family-sized farm. 
Now, I define the family-sized farm as being a farm that is an eco- 
nomic unit, and it will vary in almost every area. 

The CHarmman. Even in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, and even in the same county. 

The Cuarrman. You can certainly realize the administrative dif_i- 
culties in providing a pattern that would apply to all sections of the 
United States when you have trouble in a county. 

Mr. Larson. I recognize that. However, if my local soil conserva- 
tion board is the administering board, then in turn they can make 
their recommendations that would possibly have the approval. 

The CHatrman. You would want that board or the soil conserva- 
tion folks to be the lessees of this land ? 

Mr. Larson. The lessors. 

The CuarrMan. They can’t be the lessor as they don’t own it, do 
they? The farmer owns it. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You would want him to lease it to the board ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, the board acting as agent of the Government. 

The Cuarmman. They could see to it the farmer doesn’t use it for 
any other purpose except that which the board may itself find use 
for it. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, under the plan it would be nothing but properly 
administered where it wouldn’t erode. 

The CuamrmMan. It would be leased to an arm of the Government. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, left with the board. I apply the adjusting factor 
all the way through, discouraging excessive holdings and encouraging 
the proper economic unit size, family size, by applying an adjusting 
factor constantly in all of the plants. 

I can scoot along because I have that incorporated in my statement. 

The Cuarrman. If you have it in your statement, there is no use re- 
peating it. 

Mr. Larson. I want to hit a little on crop insurance. The crop in- 
surance, I would like to look at it as an overall picture and not just by 
the county or farm. I have it incorporated as a part of the entire 
farm program. In the fact that in order to participate in the farm 
program you became a part of the insurance plan. The payments 
then would be, the premium payments would be so small because every- 
one participates and we take out the marginal land under a regrassing 
program that I have listed in detail here so that your free riders are 
out, then all of the wheat-growing people have a wheat-crop insurance 
that all partic ipate in. 

The Cuarrman. You would make that compulsory ? 

Mr. Larson. So attractive that if they are part of the program 
it would be compulsory. 
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The Cuarrman. You would make it part of your program? 

Mr. Larson. If you participate in the program you are part of the 
insurance plan. 

The Cuatrrman. We have been working on that insurance proposal 
for quite some years. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And so far no definite formula has been provided 
that will make it self-sustaining. 

Mr. Larson. It could reach clear across the country 

The Cuarrman. You would have to make it compulsory. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, as part of the program. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but that is where you force people to 
do things they might not want to do. 

Mr. Larson. Not any more than being a part and enforced in the 
rest of the program, that is my plan. Then that would be such a low 
rate of premium payment that we would actu: illy get some benefit from 
it and we just can’t benefit under the present insurance program be- 

cause it is based on a local basis and the rates are too high and the only 
way I can get any benefit is to have a complete failure. 

The Cuatrman. What you would really do, then, would be to say to 
a farmer, “If you want payments from the Government of any kind, 
you have got to take insurance.on the crops you grow.” 

Mr. Larson. Yes: that is right. That is part of our plan. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Larson. That stabilizes his credit. For instance, if I have a 
failure this year and I have an insurance policy and I am eligible and 
I have a 200-acre allotment, then that stabilizes my credit because any 
credit agency would loan me up to the value of that insurance policy 
to put out another crop. 

IT contend that if everyone across the board actually was participat- 
ing in this insurance program, your losses are so small because they 
are just isolated areas, a flood here, hail there, sometimes it reac thes into 
the large drought areas but when we remove, which I propose in my 
paper, that m: irginal big acreage land, we don’t need to produce the 
food now, we are getting down to where what land then would be 
used for crops will be land that you can reasonably expect production 
on. Your losses would be so small that I contend we could get a thirty 
or forty dollar an acre insurance for about 50 cents an acre because 
the losses would be so isolated and small in any commodity in any 
one year. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator ScHorrpreL. How many acres do you farm? 

Mr. Larson. I have 1,800 acres of farmland. 

Senator ScHorrPeL. Do you summer fallow? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scnorrrer. Have you had any difficulties developing in the 
summer fallow areas where you followed good summer fallow prac- 
tices and, say, held half of your tillable acreage out that you wanted 
to put to wheat, over against continuous cropping people who then 
got a bigger waste acreage on their continuous cropping than you 
people got by following good accredited practices in soil conservation 
by summer fallowing your land? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. Let me reach into that. I will take a definite 
example because it is just us chickens here today. 
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I have one landowner. I have been farming his land for years. 
That has a small allotment because every acre was put into wheat. 
That was the stipulation to put it all in wheat. On my own land 
I had to divert and grow clover and summer fallow and I thought 
I was doing what I was supposed to do. I am cut almost 60 percent 
on my land. That particular landlord is cut only 23 or 24 percent. 

Senator ScHorrre.. That is the very point I make. Many, many, 
many people, many, many, many places in the western half of the 
State followed good agricultural college practices and suggestions, 
and then over against a continuous cropping group the summer- 
fallow people were definitely cut about twice. 

Mr. Larson. That is right, sir, and one other point that I contend 
under the present program, my plan wouldn’t have this bug in it 
but under the present program I contend that if I have a disaster 
and don’t glut the market with my 50,000 bushels this year I ought 
to be permitted to run a little over next year to help my se ‘ketbook 
and make up because it is not going to hurt the overall picture. 

If I fall below 90 percent T should not be penalized because we 
have too much anyway. Thank you. 

(Mr. Larson’s written statement is as follows :) 


I can’t pass this opportunity of bringing about some discussion on crop in- 
surance, I think it wholly possible that a satisfactory and workable insurance 
plan can be put into effect. 

It would be necessary that we have a classification of all the producing lands, 
and every producer of a respective commodity would have to help support and 
be a part of the insurance plan. 

Land classification would give us the information on the kind of crops that 
should be grown on any given piece of land; then, in turn, those particular crops 
would be the only ones eligible for insurance on that particular land. This would 
eliminate the marginal or unprofitable participants from the insurance program. 

The insurance plan should be by commodity, nationwide, and every farmer 
participating in any type of Government program would be required to partici- 
pate in the insurance program. This could provide a very substantial insurance 
coverage at an extremely low rate, because, on a nationwide basis, our per- 
centage of loss on any one item is very small. 

This whole insurance plan could be shaped into a sort of unemployment—or 
nonincome—type of insurance for the holder. It definitely could assist in stabil- 
izing the credit and standard of living of the average farm family. 

Of course, I am sure that we who have studied the farm problem the last 
several years are always conscious of the fact that any plan of price support, 
crop insurance, or any other portion of a farm program must recognize various 
factors of adjustments between production areas, sizes of farms, supply and 
demand, and goals to be reached. 

Someone has said that outside of the ever-present possibility of war, the farm 
problem is the biggest headache and the most complicated issue that the American 
Congress and the people of our Nation have to face. Surely there have been as 
many plans and proposals as there are interested individuals, so I would like to, 
very briefly, present my plan. However, I do not claim that it is original with 
me, only that I have put enough of other people’s ideas together to formulate a 
plan that has simplicity, practically no restrictions or controls, that necessitates 
a minimum of enforcement under an agency already established, that will be 
no more expensive than the present program, but which will definitely accomplish 
what I think are the two most important results of any program: First, to make 
a stockpile by storing food potential in the soil; second, by guaranteeing a parity 
price (I say parity price but not necessarily parity living) to the producer. 

Personally, I am convinced that the American people, through the actions of our 
Government, are very definitely interested in the present condition, the future 
condition, and the ultimate outcome of our food potential from the land in this 
country. I need not dwell on the factual history of the complete shortage of not 
only food potential, but of food itself, in many countries and civilizations prior 
to our time. The responsibility of food potential must in some small degree be 
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shared, or carried, by every individual who consumes food or expects to leave 
his or her offspring on this earth to be fed. I do not hesitate to refer to the 
eventual problem of land ownership that had to be corrected in many countries 
either by complete compensation and redistribution, or by Government ownership. 
| feel that everyone is, or should be, interested in the food potential. Perhaps 
the farmer is the only one interested in a stable market, a floor or parity price, 
but I believe he is entitled to be given this consideration in return for his efforts 
toward providing the food potential for this country. 

Any long-range agricultural program must have a different base than any we 
have tried or that other countries—or peoples—have tried. There is no doubt 
in my mind that either road previously tried leads to governmental control or 
complete ownership of all land. The one, in protecting the producer of one food 
commodity against the producer of another commodity, leads to restrictions and 
dictatorial control. The other, survival of the fittest, leads to a dissipation 
of the land resources until the food potential diminishes to the point of govern- 
ment control or ownership of all land. 

In presenting this plan, I wish to establish what I contend are basic funda- 
mentals. First, for all general purposes, we will assume that all food comes 
from the soil; second, food is a critical material, as we now apply the term to 
other materials that we’re afraid we may be caught short on sometime in the 
future; third, the food potential can never be too great for any people; fourth, 
outside of a reasonable supply of ready food in warehouses, elevators, and cold- 
storage plants, the food potential is that stored reserve in the soil, the ingenuity 
of the producer, the research by the agricultural scientists, the reduction of 
the point of diminishing returns by more efficient, modern, and scientific means 
and methods. It is folly for the American farmer to exhaust the food potential 
in overproducing food that cannot be consumed by us or by other peoples at least 
in one crop vear. 

To accomplish this I propose to remove that ascertained number of acres from 
the production of food, in any form, straight across the board, throughout the 
Nation, by the granting of easements to the local soil conservation committee, 
upon which there will be an easement rental paid. The local SCS committee 
will stockpile food potential in that acreage while at the same time the producer, 
minus this acreage, will still carry the responsibility of efficient operation by 
using every modern means of maintaining the food potential on the land he is 
still using for current production and consumption. 

I believe under this plan that it will not be necessary to attempt to regulate 
individual commodity production, and that the producers can have a free rein 
to produce that which he thinks is best suited to his area and/or that which he 
thinks will give the most favorable price or income return, Under this plan 
it is proposed that there will be a price floor established, perhaps by a loan 
program, but a free range of price setting above that figure by the law of supply 
and demand. The stabilization of the floor should not actually run into any 
appreciable expense because it can be regulated by increasing the number of acres 
in the easement grants, which should be long-term rentals subject to calculated 
percentage correction. 

If the local soil conservation committee take easements, straight across the 
board, on all food-producing lands, direct or indirect, I believe the overproduction 
of one food against another would be so small that perhaps a 20-percent change 
in market price would correct it in 1 crop year. 

The local SCS committee that has signed contracts for easements 
with the producers of that county will be under obligation to protect 
the land from eroding from either wind or water, and to store as 
much fertility as a minimum of expense will provide. Any actual 
work to be done on the land is to be accomplished by the tenant, or 
operator of the land, for which he would be paid. The major expense 
of this plan would be the rental payments on the easement contracts. 
I don’t believe it would cost any more than the present program, and 
possibly not as much. The price-stabilization feature should add 
very little to the consumers’ food bill, if any. It would be necessary to 
establish factors which should be applied to favor the small operator, 
encourage what has been termed the family-size farm, and to dis- 
courage oversized or extremely large operators in the payment of ease- 
ment rentals. 
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I feel that the American people are willing to assure the farmer a 
parity price for his part in the production of food, if they are in 
return practically guaranteed a food potential equal to any emer- 
gency in the near future and to furnish ample food for those genera- 
tions to come. 

The price structure plays a big part in what I am calling a parity 
living for the farmer. Any other assistance from the Government 
toward a parity living should come in such forms as cheaper interest 
rates, better financing plans, more favorable insurance facilities, more 
favorable freight rates for raw materials, continuation of our research, 
experimentation, disease, and insect control, procuring maximum for- 
eign markets, and equitable averaging of income over a progressive 
number of years for tax purposes, and many other similar functions. 

The farmer should be able to expect one other major function from 
our Government in his behalf. This phase might be given the term 
of public relations relative to the widely misunderstood position of the 
farmer, in that the price the consumer might pay for a particular food 
commodity, when that price is out of line, seldom is proportionately 
shared by the producer; that the overall standard of living of the 
American farm family is far below that of his urban cousin; that 
parity price under this program is not a guaranteed high income paid 
for not growing something, but similar to rules as old and accepted 
as the child-labor law, maximum-hour law, or the minimum-wage law. 
I contend it is more wholesome for the Government of all the people to 
act for the farmers collectively than for the farmers to unionize and 
possibly control the output of a commodity as important and critical 
as food. There is no one more anxious than I to approach the solu- 
tion to our whole farm problem in the American way in every manner 
possible, and still accomplish what I think are the necessary funda- 
mentals as outlined in this proposal : encouragement of private initia- 
tive, protection and perpetuation of our food resources, increasing the 
economic standard and efficiency of the American farmer without 
dictating to him and restricting his actions as an individual—or as 
a farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Faudree. 

Give us your name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS H. FAUDREE, ATOKA, OKLA. 


Mr. Fauprer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Ross H. 
Faudree, farmer and rancher, of Atoka County. 

I want to give some figures in our county based on statistics. Our 
county has approximately 1,600 farms. Better than 70 percent of 
them contain less than 80 acres, average farm. Annual farm family 
income from the farm is equivalent to around $300 after expenses 
are paid. 

As you all know, the condition, what it takes to live, you know 
that that man has to do outside work. He has to make other money 
in some way to make a living for himself and his family. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Faudree, you are stating the problem to us. 
1 wonder if you could confine yourself to how you would remedy that. 
What would you have us do? 

Mr. Fav DREE. They work for other farmers, they go to town. 

The Cuarman. I understand that. 
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Mr. Fauprer. Wherever they can find employment within the 
range of their homes. 

The CHamman. What would you suggest we do to help the farmer ? 

Mr. Fauprer. I have it here. 

The Cuatrman. Then will you confine your testimony to that ? 

Mr. Fauprer. Yes, but I have to make out what our county is 
really composed of. 

The CHarrMan. You can put that in the record. Just skip that 
and tell us what the remedy is. 

Mr. Fauprer. The remedy is the allotment in our county. We come 
from an area that isn’t a rich farming area and there are 4 or 5 coun- 
ties around us in that same group, area No.9. What I was really want- 
ing to speak about was the peanut allotment in our county. We 
have 517 peanut farms in that county and 238 of those have less than 
6 acres. But they continue to vote for supports because they feel 
like that is their only salvation. But we have just 1-acre allotment 
for those new partic ipants and there are many of them in our county 
that has no way of making a living and are trying to stay on the 
farm. 

Our contention is, we think that that should be raised, that the 
maximum of that 1 acre should be raised to provide for farmers in 
that condition in our county. 

The CHatrman. How much should it be raised? What is your 
suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Fauprer. Our suggestion is he should have at least 3 to 5 acres 
in order to obtain a thresher. That is usually the case in our county. 

There were a number of cattlemen in our county who lost heavily 
on their cattle because of the great fall in prices and this is only an 
example of what would happen to the cotton and peanut farmers 
without price support. That is the attitude of those people. Price 
supports based on 90 percent of parity do not give the farmer his fair 
share of the national income. 

Because parity is based on par value of purchasing power between 
farm commodities and products the farmer has to buy. Therefore, 
we should have at least 100 percent of parity, which would only give 
us our fairshare. That isthe attitude. 

There has been much said about the Government getting into a land- 
leasing program. In my opinion and my neighbor’s opinion this would 
be difficult to administer and to get across to the Government. The 
same object we think could be accomplished by rigid controls. The 
farm families living in this area are above average-sized families. 
However, the young people are leaving at an alarming rate because 
they are unable to obtain employment among the farmers in the 
county. 

We also have a large number of adults, in fact, most families are 
leaving the farm and seeking other livelihood because of the increas- 
ing squeeze the farmers are feeling and have been feeling for the past 
several months. 

Statistics show that 34 percent of our children are leaving the farm 
bet ween the ages of 14 and 17 to seek better living conditions and em- 
ployment. That makes the older group, 40 and 50, maintain the work. 

I am a smalltime rancher and farmer. My sole purpose for being 
here is to try to help those poor farmers in that area that are in need 
and they selected me to come up here and appear before you gentlemen. 
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It was against my wishes because I felt like I wasn’t qualified to appear 
before a group of men of your caliber. 

The Cuamman. You are well qualified for that, sir. We appre- 
ciate your coming here. We are just human beings and are just look- 
ing for an answer toa very vexing problem. We are glad to have you. 

Mr. Favprer. I thank’ you gentlemen for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing, but ours is a grave situation and I am sure you have it 
throughout the whole country. 

The CHarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Fauprer. We need that larger maximum acreage in order to 
stay. I would like to say that I certainly want to thank the services 
of the soil-conservation and support program because some of us have 
been able to stay for that reason alone. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bellinghausen, please. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS L. BELLINGHAUSEN, PONCA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Betitrncuavsen. I am Louis L. Bellinghausen, from Ponca 
City, Okla., Kay County. I am a wheat farmer and dairyman. I 
would like to state, gentlemen, that we too have trouble up there with 
young folks trying to get started in farming. In fact, most of them 
are leav ing the farms. They find labor and jobs elsewhere. For them 
to get started in farming would be almost impossible unless it is 
through help from their folks, because the cost of machinery and equip- 
ment is so great for wheat farming that it just cannot be done. 

I have a statement here I would like to read. 

We farmers in this part of Oklahoma can’t possibly resign ourselves 
to this sliding-scale program because of the unfairness of it when we 
farmers are forced to take less and less for our labor and the products 
of our labor; when labor itself and everything we buy has risen time 
and time again. 

If the administration and the Department of Agriculture in par- 
ticular would do something about this so-called wheat. surplus, such 
as partial payment of foreign aid, greater school-lunch consumption 
and more use in general, especially in lower-income groups, the sur- 
plus would soon disappear. Anyway, we all agree that a little surplus 
is better than a large shortage. 

We farmers in this community, numbering about 50, all think that 
90 percent of parity was little enough and don’t see why it shouldn’t 
be 100 percent. About half our number ine ‘luding myself are dairy- 
men, but after milk and other dairy products were cut to 75 percent, 
a good many were forced out of business and quit. The rest of us 
are merely swapping dollars, trying to protect our investment until 
such time when the dairy business gets back on a paying basis for the 
producer. Let us reappraise this situation sensibly and realistically. 

I would like to say also that I endorse Mr. Foster’sidea of controlling 
production by that graduated system. I think it isa good idea. That 
is it. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask a couple of questions of you. 
You are a dairy producer and your milk goes to what market ? 
Mr. BELLinGHAvseN. It is a co-op at Arkansas C ity, Kans. 
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Senator Tuyr. What was the drop in price when the change in the 
support was put into effect ? 

Mr. Betiincuausen. Well, if I remember correctly it was $1 and 
something. 

Senator Tuyr. A hundredweight. What is your butterfat? Is it 
on the basis of 314 percent butterfat or is it a higher content? 

Mr. Betiryenausen. Three and a half. 

Senator Tuyen. You took a little over a dollar drop? 

Mr. BetirncHavsen. No, I say it had been a dollar and something, 
a dollar and a dime, I believe, and it dropped. 

Senator Ture. That is butterfat? 

Mr. BELLINGHAUSEN. Yes, it dropped to 73 cents. 

Senator Tuyr. $1.10 to 73 cents a pound for butterfat ¢ 

Mr. BeLLInGHAUsEN. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And has it come back up again ? 

Mr. BetrincHavsen. It has come up 4 cents. 

Senator Torr. You are now—— 

Mr. BELLINGHAUSEN. 77 cents. 

Senator Tyr. You are up to 77 cents at the present time ? 

Mr. BetLincHauseNn. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Did it decrease the amount of milk in that coopera- 
tive? 

Mr. BeL_LincHavuseN. Yes, it did from local people. Their coopera- 
tive is a cooperative that has facilities to handle dried milk or to manu- 
facture dried milk. 

Senator Tuyr. You make butter or dried milk. You process it. 
You don’t have a fluid-milk market so that you bottle and sell ? 

Mr. BetiincHausen. They have that, too, but they do have a drier 
and make dried milk. 

Senator Tuyr. When the drop in support came it affected you and 
you say that there has been a reduction in the amount of milk produced 
in that area? 

Mr. BeLtLIncHavusEeNn. Oh, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Some sold their herds. 

Mr. Betirincuausen. A lot of them have. 

Senator Tarr. They curtailed in that manner ? 

Mr. Be_itincHavusen. Most of them have either quit or curtailed 
production or amount of cows they milked, which I did too. 

Senator Turn. Thank you. 

The Cnatrrman. Thank you ever so much, sir. 

May I suggest to the remaining witnesses that we have been sitting 
here now since 9 o’clock and so far we have heard 17 witnesses out of 
a total of 138. It goes without saying that we may not possibly be able 
to hear all of the witnesses who have asked to be heard. I suggest 
that during the recess the witnesses read over their statements and if 
what they have to say has already been covered by any of the witnesses 
that they merely file their statement with the clerk of the committee 
sitting at the table to my left here. I can give assurance that the 
statements will be placed in the record as though they had read them 
before us. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1: 15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:15 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. The committee will come to order. 
I am sorry we are a little late. 
The first witness is Mr. Reed Hall. 


STATEMENT OF REED HALL, LOVELL, OKLA. 
Mr. Hatz. I am Reed Hall, farmer, from Lovell, Okla. 


I lived on a farm most of my life, Mr. Chairman, and raised on a 
farm from a young boy and my father owned the land we lived on, 
160 acres. We farmed in the vicinity between Crescent and Lovell 
ever since. 

I have a written statement here, the way I feel about price support 
for the farm commodities, our basic crops. I feel we should get 100 
percent parity if possible for the farm products. It seems the busi- 
ness firms have a set price for the things they sell. Why couldn’t the 
farmer have one on what he sells? 

The Government has done that with the loan price on basic crops 
which we are thankful for. The labor unions have raised the standard 
of living to an extent where we need a good price for our crops to 
compete with them. 

We notice when the cost of living goes up the Government allows 
them a raise per hour, everything is raising except the farmer’s prod- 
ucts and his is going down. 

Many of us bought machinery when it was high. We had to 
borrow from the bank to purchase them. We in our vicinity have 
had hail in the year 1949 and one in 1955 which was very bad. We 
have had to fight green bugs and drought was severe this year. We 
need a good price so when we have a good year we can operate when 
we have a bad year. 

I have every cow and calf, car, truck and all farm equipment mort- 
gaged at the bank. I borrowed money 10 years ago to buy milk cows 
and haven’t paid it yet. Borrowed more money in 1949. We take 
full loss and can never get it back. It is gone. 

I am in favor of cutting out acreage control and allow each farmer 
who depends on wheat alone as a cash crop to have at least. 2,000 
bushels of wheat to sell each year. I am farming 280 acres of land 
including pastureland, 164 acres of cropland. 

I have 105 acres allotted for wheat. It is the only crop that I can 
raise for cash crop. Oats hasn’t been doing too good on account 
of the dry springs. 

Nearly half the farmers since 1950 have taken to other work to make 
a living. Should I encourage my boys to stay on the farm? In 1948 
I sold $1,606.64 worth of milk from 9 cows. Feed cost was $754.50. 
In 1949 I sold $1,072.85 in milk from 8 cows at 85 cents a pound for 
butterfat. Feed cost me $559.92, leaving a total of $512.93, not count- 
ing pasture. 

Up until this year I sold my milk for 70 cents a pound of butter- 
fat. This year I sold ona C grade. 

In 1954 we sold $795.61 worth of milk for 70 cents a pound butter- 
fat. Feed cost was $659.24. This was from 6 cows and we fed 5 
heifers. 
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By the way, these cows are Guernsey. They have some of the Gay- 
lord blood line. : 

We sold $29.29 of eggs. In 1954 we sold 1,378 bushels of wheat 
from 105 acres, for $2,894.26. We sold $255.17 worth of oats and 
$180 watermelons. 

We came to a total of $3,329.43. Farm expense for putting in the 
crops, $1,705.53. Leaving a total of $1,723.90 to buy groceries, clothing, 
fuel for house and car expense. If things continue on the downgr ade 
how can I stay in business? 

The Cuarrman, Any questions ? 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Russell, give you name in full please, and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF LEO RUSSELL, ELK CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Russevi. Leo Russell, Elk City, Okla. I have been farming 
the last 32 years at least for myself. In my opinion the key to our 
farm program is a decent price for the products that we have to sell. 
It seems to me like any program should have that as a basis. REA 
and Soil Conservation and such institutions as that are part of the 
picture and are extremely important but I think the most important 
thing is a price above the cost of production for what we produce. 

The CHarrmMan. We are trying to find a formula to do that for you. 
Will you suggest one? 

Mr. Russe.u. Well, I think rigid price supports. I can’t see a lot 
wrong with the program we have. I think it could be improved upon. 
But I think a rigid price support of at least 90 percent of parity 
is necessary for us to exist. It lets us know in advance about what 
we are going to get for our crops and we can kind of make our plans 
with that in mind. 

I think for my part that we are going to have to accept controls 
and I believe that most fates will be willing to accept controls 
on acreage and such as that for the guaranty of a decent price for 
produc ts. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any other suggestion to offer? Do you 
think that 90 percent support or any support program will in itself 
do the work or would you suggest something else to be added to that 
and, if so, what would it be? 

Mr. Russetn. Well, I hear the acreage rental proposition discussed. 
I think it has some possibilities. One thing I am afraid of on that is 
that the landowner will get all the money. I haven’t heard anybody 
taking up for the renter out on the farm and I think some of us should 
speak for him and if we are not careful on this deal I think we will find 
the landowner will rent the land to the Government and the rest of 
his land to some one else to farm and unless there is something in our 
program to hinder or prevent that it won’t help the actual farmer or 
producer too much. 

The CuatrmAn. How could we do that, by restricting the rental to 
those who actually farm? Would that be a solution? 

Mr. Russetx. I don’t know. I believe if a sufficient price were 
guaranteed for the products I don’t believe it is necessary to pay him 
to take out acres. I believe he should be wiliing to let that go on a 
layout basis and not get any benefit from the acres he is actually 
producing cotton and wheat on. If Government will guarantee a fair 
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price on what he does grow on his allotment, he should be willing to 
take out those acres without any pay, it seems to me. 

The CuHarrMan. You are suggesting that the support price be not 
less than 90 percent ? 

Mr. Russevu. That is right. 

The CuHatrman. What about the grades of the commodity that is 
grown, say of cotton and wheat? Would you suggest that you as a 
farmer be encouraged to grow grain and cotton and other commodities 
of a quality that is re: adily salable to the trade ? 

Mr. Russexw. I think that is exactly right. I think that is the only 
way you can hope to get improvement in your product, pay for the 
premium product. 

The CuarrMan. Get the best kind grown and pay enough to have 
an adequate supply. 

Senator Youne. How do the farmers divide soil conservation pay- 
ments as between renter and landlord in the average case! 

Mr. Russe.y. I think in recent years whoever does the work gets the 
rental payment. If the renter furnishes the sweet clover seed ‘he gets 
the payment for it and if the landlord furnishes the seed he gets the 
payment. The payment any more isn’t too attractive. It is only prob- 
ably 50 percent of the actual cost to where it is not like it used to be. 
It used to be a pretty good little amount there, but I don’t believe in 
our county there has been any difficulty over that part recently. I 
think in most cases they are willing for whoever buys the seed to get 
help from the payment for the see ed or building terraces or ponds or 
whatever they might do. 

Senator Youne. I image there would be some opportunity or chance 
that an absentee landowner might take his land out of production and 
thus decrease the unit of the average farmer along the lines you were 
concerned about a while ago. I think that would take place in some 
areas. 

Mr. Russexu. I think that is right. I believe in the program they 
will discover bugs they haven’t thought of when they start to admin- 
ister it, but that has been the history of the programs we have had. 
When you try to administer it you run into things you never thought 
of before. I think it was suggested you have to have a productivity 
index set on each farm in order to arrive at the amount of payments 
that would be fair for that and right there is where you get into a lot 
vf complications to arrive at their productivity index. 

I don’t know just how you would go about it without causing at 
least some confusion and hard feelings in the deal. 

The Cuatrman,. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Gentry. Give your name in full, please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF BRYAN GENTRY, HOBART, OKLA. 


Mr. Gentry. I am a cotton farmer. My name is Bryan Gentry. 
I think the problem has been well stated. The American agriculture 
is just geared too high in production for our use and being able to 
dispose at a profit of the products we can grow. It seems to me that 
the solution is to hold within bounds that production to that point 
that we can use and sell it and reduce the surplus we now have on hand. 
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The Cuamman. That is what we are striving for. Can you give 
us a way todothat? Are you agreed on what was said by Mr. Davis 
and others to take acres out of production ? 

Mr. Gentry. [ agree up toa point with Mr. Davis. That would be 
my solution, that acreage be removed from the farm machinery that 
we are operating, but I differ from him in this respect. I think that 
it should be done not on a voluntary basis but after a referendum of 
farmers has indicated they want to do that, that each farm unit be 
required to take out the same percentage of their crops. I wouldn’t 
make payments on those acres. 

I think too long we have tried to consider separate crops, wheat as 
a separate crop and corn and oats and barley, they are all interchange- 
able to some degree. We are working at cross purposes. ‘The people 
in my area are growing grain sor ghums i in competition with the fel- 
low in Lowa growing corn and at the same time he is growing soy- 
beans which are in direct competition with our cottonseed. I think 
we have to consider all those crops as a whole. 

The Cuairman. Would you suggest that the diverted acres be kept 
out of cultivation ? 

Mr. Gen'rry. I would say they could not be used for any purpose 
other than for soil building, not even pasture. 

The CHatrmMan. We have had quite a few witnesses testify that way. 

Anything else you want to add? 

Are there any questions ? 

We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Nelson? Give your name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF EARL W. NELSON, LAHOMA, OKLA. 


Mr. Netson. Earl Nelson from Lahoma, Okla. I have a short pre- 
pared statement. 

The CrarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Netson. Honorable Senators of the Agriculture Committee : 
Regardless of what you have heard in these committee he: arings you 
are going to have to use your own good judgment for a work able farm 
program. 

In my opinion the only permanent solution will come from new uses 
of farm products by aid of research and freer system of trade by elim- 
ination of trade barriers. 

We need a good salesman in every country of the world to put his 
trading clothes on and sell everything that we have a surplus of, and 
buy everything we can use in our country. 

We need to eliminate curbs like the Cargo Preference Act. 

I raise wheat and beef cattle and am vitally concerned with these 
products. I believe that if we would feed all wheat not suitable 
for human consumption to livestock, we would have a lot less in stor- 
age, and if we exported only good milling wheat that we could greatly 
expand our foreign markets. The dairy farmers have done a good 
job of selling their products, through their recent advertising cam- 
paign, and I believe the beef producers could do the same and raise 
the per capita consumption and make a good market for an expanding 
enterprise. 
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Furthermore, our people will use the production of meat and dairy 
products from more acres if used in a livestock program rather than 
grain manufactured for human consumption. 

I would like to try bushel allotment for wheat with the two-price 
system. 

I'd like a freer foreign trade. 

I’d like more research for new farm products. 

I don’t want tractor fuel taxed to build highways. 

I don’t want supports of controls on beef cattle. 

I favor repeal of the fair-trade law. 

I would rather work cheap the rest of my life than to have pros- 
perity by war. The cheapest thing we now have in our country is 
food and the most valuable is our youth. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you,sir. We have had much evidence along 
the same line as your statement. We thank you very much. 

Senator Youne. Yours was a good statement. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Dunaway. Give your name and occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK C. DUNAWAY, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, JONES, OKLA. 


Mr. Dunaway. Frank C. Dunaway, farmer, central Oklahoma, 
president of Oklahoma Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

The CuHatrMAn. Proceed. I notice you have a long statement 
there. 

Mr. Dunaway. These pages are not all full. 

The CHarrman. I know, but have you anything new in that you 
haven’t heard here today ? 

Mr. Dunaway. I think so. 

The CuHarrMan. Let’s have it and let’s limit it to that, please, and 
put your whole statement in the record. If you will do that we will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Dunaway. I will try the best I can. It is sort of integrated 
here. 

The Production and Marketing Administration crop allotments, 
made on a historical basis, are all wrong for family-sized farms. 
No farm with 80 acres, or less, of tillable land should be hampered 
by crop allotments. Take the hobbles off this type farmer if you 
expect him to survive. He contributes little to farm surpluses. 

Historical allotments on larger farms are of questionable value at 
least. We suggest study of the following procedure: 

When the Secretary has determined the amount of crop produc- 
tion needed to be produced, subtract from that amount the production 
expected from family-sized farms. He can then determine what per- 
centage of all other land should be devoted to crops production to 
get desired results. That factor applied to the crop acreage of any 
larger farm would determine the land to be planted to basic com- 
modities in any year. All land not allotted should be devoted to soil- 
building crops and practices, else no price support, or PMA assist- 
ance, for the year.. Without crop allotments, the family-sized farmer 
will, on an average, balance his crop to conform with his labor supply, 
machinery available, potential market outlet, and family needs. 

64440—56—pt. 519 
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Allotments on historical basis are unfair to soil conservation farm- 
ers, because they fail to take into account the land-use adjustments and 
revegetation already accomplished by conservation farmers. Allot- 
ments on a percentage basis can take into account such adjustments. 

In regard to farm allotments we cannot find a painless answer. If 
we expect to bring production in line with available market demand, 
we see no way to accomplish that purpose except through more 
effective and realistic production controls plus increased exports. 

The farmers of America have voted overwhelmingly to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture full authority to do this, yet the value of past 
efforts has been negated by subsequent administration rulings by the 
Secretary. E. G. A. crop rotation farmer with a 40-acre wheat base 
was cut to 25-acre planting base. He put on some fertilizer and still 
raised the usual number of bushels. 

Payments for conservation practices on enterprises larger than 
family-sized farms should most certainly be limited to payment for 
permanent practices. Payment for recurring practices on family- 
sized farms may have a very definitely value, provided the practice is 
part of a coordinated soil conservation plan. Incentive payments, 
that pay an operator for sowing his own seed, are a travesty on justice, | 
and would appear to be a subsidy payment on good farm on which the 
operator is already thoroughly sold. Farm subsidies, as a substitute 
for a fair price in the market place, are uneconomical, socially unsound, 
and call down unfair criticism on farmers. 

Farmer A had a 40-acre wheat base. His allotment was cut to 25 
acres. His neighbor across the road who had never raised wheat was 
then informed that “any farm could raise 15 acres.” His corn acreage 
was cut from 60 acres to 45 acres. So he planted 15 acres of wheat 
on the land taken out of corn. 

The first farmer then planted his other 15 acres to grain sorghum. 
Try to figure out what reduction was accomplished, please. It was 
all ‘planted back to basic commodities. 

The CHarrman. You would suggest we keep diverted acres out of 
production ¢ 

Mr. Dunaway. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. We have had that suggested before. Is there any 
other remedy you would suggest / 

Mr. Dunaway. I think land taken out of production of basic com- 
modities should be put to soil building and soil conserving crops. 

The Cuarrman. We have had that. suggested this morning. 

Mr. Dunaway. Conservation practices applied to that land in order 
that the land itself might come up in fertility and add to its value 
while the farm is undergoing process of adjustment. 

Senator Tuyr. What would be proper soil-conserving practices in 
this area of the United States. 

Mr. Dunaway. It will vary a lot even in Oklahoma. 

Senator Ture. Just state a few. 

Mr. Dunaway. Lespedeza, sweetclover. There are 2 or 3 kinds of 
sweetclover. We can even use sudan if you plow it under. 

Senator Ture. You plow under all these crops ? 

Mr. Dunaway. Possibly harvest seed from the clover. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not diverting when you do that. You are 
only complicating it. 
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Mr. Dunaway. Cloverseed is in short supply. 

Senator Ture. I know, but you are trying to divert from your 
surplus now and if you go on and harvest a seed crop somebody else 
will also be growing the seed crop and therefore you haven't eliminated 
the basic problem. 

Thank you. 

The CuatmrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Dunaway. When the production is reduced and the price struc- 
ture pulled from under him at the same time, he sees disaster ahead. 
That is what we are encountering now. In our opinion allotments 
should be in bushels or bales per farm and excess production be 
allowed to be carried over to next year and be sold as part of the 
following year’s allotments. 

The CHamman. At whose expense would that excess be carried ? 

Mr. Dunaway. At his own expense. That is his problem to carry 
over. 

Parity under the present law is that price for farm products that 
reflects the average price received from farm crops the last 10 years. 

If we use a sliding scale for crop support prices maintained at 75 
percent off of parity ‘for 10 years, then parity itself starts a downward 
trend, and 75 percent soon becomes parity of 100 percent. This cannot 
be justified. Let’s revise this. There is a lot of information on a 
farmer’s economic condition that needs correcting. I take nearly all 
the farm journals and read the news releases but they don’t correspond 
with what the Bureau of Agricultural Economics tells me in their 
book and farm statistics. 

According to them in 1953 we farmers achieved a total income of 
$34 billion plus but total cash expenses were $22 billion, which left 
him a net expendable of $12 billion, Last year it was 13 percent 
down, or $4.42 billion, leaving 7.58 net expendable. It is assumed 
by the Under Secretary of Agri iculture total price drop this year will 
be 10 percent or $2.95 billion off that which wi if leave net expendable in 
1955 of $4.63 billion, which is getting to a dangerously low figure. 

Yet last year, or last week, rather, there was a news release from 
Washington stating our income this year was $10.8 billion, but in 
that $10.8 billion we get Bureau of Agriculture statistics figure shows 
the rent on the farmer’s house, garden, produce, and intangible things, 
that doesn’t enter into net expendable, 

Exports and imports during 1952, 1953, and early 1954, the pork 
producers of America did a remarkable job of adjusting supply to 
demand and prices held near parity. Pork was not in short supply, 
yet we permitted importation of enough pork from Europe to break 
prices here back to 77 percent of parity, in order that Europe might 
get. dollar exchange to purchase the product of union labor. 

The CuHarrMan. We have that by the bushels before us. Give u: 
the remedy, please. You are stating the problem here. Just give us 
the remedy. 

Mr. Dunaway. One principal remedy is to adjust production to 
available demand. 

The Cuarrman. That is the thing to do, but how would you do it? 

Mr. Dunaway. I would do it by lowering production to meet that 
demand and then try to get rid of some of the stuff we have stored. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you wouldn't curtail production on 80 
acres or a small farmer. How would you do that? 
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Mr. Dunaway. The 80-acre man is usually a very small farmer. 

The CuarrMan. But you have a lot of people on 80 acres in irri- 
gated lands that will make as much as a man on 1,200 acres in this 
State. 

Mr. Dunaway. That might be true but that was just an arbitrary 
figure I put in there. I stated that as an arbitrary figure. Forty 
acres or 20 acres might be big in irrigated country. On the Great 
Plains he might need 640 for a family-sized farm. 

The CHatrMan. You can see the administrative problems that 
would come about. Even here in Oklahoma you would have to have 
a different pattern, would you not ? 

Mr. Dunaway. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. It is not so easy, you see, to write a prescription 
to cure all the evils even in your own State. 

Mr. Dunaway. Yes, I mentioned at the start it wasn’t going to be 
painless. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Dunaway. 

(Mr. Dunaway’s prepared statement follows :) 


The Production and Marketing Administration crop allotments, made on a 
historical basis, are all wrong for family-sized farms. No farm with 80 acres, 
or less, of tillable land should be hampered by crop allotments. Take the 
hobbles off this type farmer if you expect him to survive. He contributes little 
to farm surpluses. 

Historical allotments on larger farms are of questionable value at least. We 
suggest study of the following procedure: 

When the Secretary has determined the amount of crop production needed 
to be produced, subtract from that amount the production expected from 
family-sized farms. He can then determine what percentage of all other land 
should be devoted to crops’ production to get desired results. That factor 
applied to the crop acreage of any larger farm would determine the land to be 
planted to basic commodities in any year. All land not allotted should be 
devoted to soil-building crops and practices, else no price supports, or PMA 
assistance, for the year. Without crop allotments, the family-sized farmer will, 
on the average, balance his crop to conform with his labor supply, machinery 
available, potential market outlet, and family needs. 

Allotments on historical basis are unfair to soil conservation farmers, be- 
cause they fail to take into account the land-use adjustments and revegetation 
already accomplished by conservation farmers. Allotments on a percentage 
basis can take into account such adjustments. 

In regard to farm allotments we cannot find a painless answer. If we expect 
to bring production in line with available market demand, we see no way to 
accomplish that purpose except through more effective and realistic production 
controls plus increased exports. 

The farmers of America have voted overwhelmingly to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture full authority to do this, yet the value of past efforts has been 
negated by subsequent administrative rulings by the Secretary. For example, 
a crop-rotation farmer with a 40-acre wheat base was cut to 25 acres planting 
base. He put on some fertilizer and still raised the usual number of bushels. 

-*ayments for conservation practices on enterprises larger than family-sized 
farms should most certainly be limited to payment for permanent practices. 
Payment for recurring practices on family-sized farms may have a very definite 
value, provided the practice is part of a coordinated soil-conservation plan. 
Incentive payments, that pay an operator for sowing his own seed, are a travesty 
on justice, and would appear to be a subsidy payment on good farm on which 
the operator is already thoroughly sold. Farm subsidies, as a substitute for a 
fair price in the market place, are uneconomical, socially unsound, and call down 
unfair criticism on farmers. 

Farmer A, had a 40-acre wheat base, his allotment was cut to 25 acres. His 
neighbor across the road who had never raised wheat was then informed that 
“Any farm could raise 15 acres.” His corn acreage was cut from 60 acres to 45 
acres, so he planted 15 acres of wheat on the land taken out of corn. 
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The first farmer then planted his other 15 acres to grain sorghum. Try to 
figure out what reduction was accomplished please. 

Don’t blame the farmer. When his potential production is reduced and the 
price structure pulled from under him at the same time, he sees disaster ahead. 

In our opinion, allotments should be in bushels or bales per farm, and excess 
production be allowed to be carried over to next year to be sold as part of the 
following year’s allotments. 

If you expect the farmer to survive economically hold prices at or near parity, 
and take necessary measures to reduce production of crops already in oversupply. 


OUR PARITY FORMULA IS UNSOUND 


Parity under the present law is that price for farm products that reflects the 
average price received for farm crops the last 10 years. 

If we use a sliding scale for crop-support prices maintained at 75 percent of 
parity for 10 years, then parity itself starts a downward trend, and 75 percent 
soon becomes parity or 100 percent. This cannot be justified. Let’s revise this. 


NEWS RELEASES ARE MISLEADING 


In computing the total income of farmers, they are charged as part of their 
income, the value of the lettuce and radishes from the home garden, eggs con- 
sumed from the poultryhouse, and rent on the dwelling on which they pay taxes. 
If it becomes necessary to jack up those income figures to higher levels, since the 
farmers wife is usually home nights, and New York City call-girl prices are $100 
per night, lets add $36,500 per year on that score. 

The total amount of farm income is of small moment. Let's calculate his net 
spendable income based on the Bureau of Agricultural Economics farm statistics 
1953. 

Disregarding the house rent charged the Bureau shows a total income (all 
sources) of $34 billion plus. 


Total cash expenses, 22 billion plus 

Net spendable 1953, 12 billion plus 

Price drop 1954, 13 percent or 4.42 billion 

Leaving net spendable 1954, 7.58 billion 

Further 10 percent price drop in cash income 1955, 2.95 billion 
Net spendable 1955, 4.68 billion. 


No one contends farm expenses have dropped, yet news releases the first week 
of November 1955, charge a net income of 10.8 billion. We suspect the house- 
rental item was raised and added to the 4.63 billion net spendable obtained from 
official figures of BAP. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


During 1952-53 and early 1954 the pork producers of America did a remarkable 
job of adjusting supply to demand and prices held near parity. Pork was not in 
short supply, yet we permitted importation of enough pork from Europe to break 
prices here back to 77 percent of parity, in order that Europe might get dollar 
exchange to purchase the product of union labor. 

Let’s be realistic if we expect agriculture to survive here in America. 

Agriculture has no Walter Reuther or John L. Lewis. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is our referee. 

We plowed under cotton and pigs during the last depression. We’re plowing 
under farmers now. 

We have never questioned the Secretary’s sincerity, but Billy Sunday stated 
“The road to hell is paved with good intentions.” 

Stop importation of farm commodities that are not in short supply. 


TAXES 


Family farms, along with all agriculture, need income tax revision. Oil com- 
panies get an exemption of 2714 percent for depletion or reserves. Asphalt com- 
panies get 2214 percent, and even a sandpit gets 5 percent. There are others 
inbetween these figures. 

Instructions for making income-tax returns, 1948, states: “Land does not wear 
out.” Our computations reveal that a bushel of wheat depletes our soil by 30 
cents per bushel, corn by 25 cents, and alfalfa $6.87 per ton. Even a steer sold 
from the land takes away fertility. 
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The Internal Revenue Department should be apprised of the truth and Con- 
gress advised to revise the law to permit tax exemption amounting to the value 
of plant nutrients sold from the land. This will be the greatest lesson in soil 
conservation that the farmers of America will ever receive—a concrete example 
of what is happening to the fertility of each farm. 

True, fertilizer purchased is a deductible item on income-tax returns, if any 
be purchased during the reporting year. 

Why go to the expense of making PMA payments on fertilizer for certain 
practices designated by the State PMA committees? Give the farmer a depletion 
allowance to represent the amount of plant nutrients removed from his soil, 
based on actual production each year, and he will have funds to replace these 
nutrients where, when and how he chooses, based on sound land-use practices that 
fit his needs. 

At present prices, most grain crops should have a depletion allowance of about 
15 percent of parity. Cotton and livestock should be less. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


This youthful agency has been badly hampered by smaller appropriations 
than are justifiable, considering the size of the job to be done and the urgency 
for increased speed in accomplishing the desired end, id est: conservation of 
our soil and water resources. 

Too many people are still of the opinion that terraces and ponds are the 
chief function of this agency. Too little emphasis is placed, by the public, 
on the land-use phases of this program. Each work unit must have on its 
staff an agronomist and farm planner, who helps the landowner make the proper 
shifts in land use and, at once, devise use for retired acres that will enhance 
the fertility index of the land and offer an increased income for the farm 
family. 

Soil depletion is secondary only to soil losses, and soil technicians are a vital 
necessity less we continue to plunder expensively in our efforts to maintain 
and build up our plant food resources. SCS tries, on 58 million a year (one- 
third the price of a battleship), to save the soil and water resources of Amer- 
ica. It can’t be done that cheaply. For example, the Oklahoma County Soil 
Conservation District has work to keep a full-time soils man busy. Our soil 
man has to be shared with 4 or 5 other districts. 

Soils chemistry and soils management are technical processes, indeed, and 
without proper guidance, few farmers, even college graduates are capable of 
instituting a safe, sure, economical soils program on a farm. 

Most of our training in the past has centered around the most approved 
methods of extracting the last ounce of plant nutrients most. cheaply. 

Soil-conservation practices are too technical and important to leave to the 
landowner. Each farm is a separate problem. 

“Give us light and we'll find our own way.” 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control is of vital importance. Proper conservation measures on 
the land will materially lessen soil losses and water runoff. Detention lakes 
on the upper reaches of watersheds will pick up and hold the runoff satis- 
factorily to the extent that few, if any, floods downstream are necessary. 
This is being done safely on several watersheds in the Washita Valley in Okla- 
homa, which have encountered as high as 13 inches of rainfall in one 24-hour 
period with no flood results. 

Truly big dams downstream look and sound big, but they only collect the 
soil losses and water runoff from upstream without taking adequate measures 
to use same, and offering no protection to upstream farmers. 

Public Law 566 is a long step in the right direction but needs some revisions. 


BUREAU OF ARGICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


This bureau does a very able job of compiling statistics, which help guide 
other bureaus of the Department, but we feel the cost of living computation 
is causing unfair criticism of the American farmer. 

A review of the items included in the computations reveal that food and 
clothing costs are included in the final index figures along with cars, television 
sets, insurance, rent, and the cost of having a baby. 
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The public has little or no information concerning the complexities of these 
computations. To the consumer, an announcement that the cost of living has 
risen another 5 percent means the farmer is getting richer faster. 

In all fairness to the farmer, this department should release for publication 
statistics revealing how much food and clothing prices have varied up or down 
during a report period, separate from other items, constituting the cost of 
living, and showing that the farmer received only 41 or 42 percent of the total 
paid by the consumer for the food and clothing purchased, or if future releases 
continue as at present, reveal in that of the cost of living dollar the American 
farmer received about 9 cents. 

Either of these methods will clarify the farmers’ economic position to the 
reading public. 

CONCLUSION 


No land removed from crops production should be rented by the Department. 

It should be planted or sown to soil-improving crops only, even if the ASC cost 
participation were raised to such levels as are necessary to accomplish the 
purpose desired; the price structure maintained on the reduced crop quotas, 
reduced acres of crops planted on all but family-sized farms, quotas should 
be in units of production, and understand that the application of a sliding price 
scale means reduction of farm products by attrition of farm families and ex- 
pansion of corporate farming in America. 


The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Bray, let us hear from you, sit. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. BRAY, LINDSAY, OKLA. 


Mr. Bray. I am T. A. Bray of route 3, Lindsay. I own and oper- 
ate a 345-acre dairy farm. I own 45 head of milk cows and have 35 
heifers for replacements. Because of dairy-industry restrictions, I 
am only selling milk from 20 cows. 

I do not think we have a surplus of food and fiber problems in this 
uae I think the whole problem in agriculture is a distribution 
problem. It is my belief that if all the foodstuffs in the world could 
be equitably distributed, every man, woman, and child in the whole 
world would go to bed hungry every night. 

The Cuarrman. How would you distribute that? I came back 3 
weeks ago from a complete circle of the world and the conditions you 
describe are prevalent in some places, but how would you distribute 
that? Would you want us to give it to them? 

Mr. Bray. I don’t know those answers. If I did 

The CHarrman. It is easy to suggest, see. It is easy for you 
gentlemen to come before us and say this ought to be done and that 
ought to be done. Just put it in phrases that sound good but the 
question is how to do it. 

Mr. Bray. I know that is the problem. 

The Carman. Sure it is. 

Mr. Bray. We all realize those things. 

The Cuairman. That is what we want from you. That is why we 
are here today trying to get the answer to the problems. It is fine 
for you to state it. We “know the problem now. The question is 
how to do it. 

Mr. Bray. That is something I don’t know. I wouldn’t know 
how to get the trade barriers of the world down to where we could do 
those things. 

The CHatrmMan. We have been working on it and somebody always 
thinks different from what we do. 

Mr. Bray. I think you boys are trying to do the best you know 
how to do. 
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The Cuarrman. That is right and it is kind of you to say that. I 
am sure I speak for the committee in saying we will make a noble 
effort even if ’ e fail. Proceed. 

Mr. Bray. I do not believe reduced rates of price supports will 
help to keep down Government stocks. Dairymen along with other 
segments of agriculture production must have a fixed income. When 
the price of the commodity he sells is reduced, he tends to produce 
more to feed, clothe, and educate his family. 

[ keep a very careful and complete record of my income and opera- 
tion costs. For the year 1954 my records show a net loss of $4,496.30 
not counting any cost for my family labor. For the first 9 months in 
1955 the expenses are $307.65 greater than gross income. I can under- 
stand why the dairymen are quitting. 

The same system of bookkeeping shows I made annual net gains of 
approximately $3,500 before 1954. 

My observation of independent farmers, not only dairy farmers, 
causes me to believe the marginal producers are being squeezed out 
of the producing industry. I am sure that farmers in my community 
want rigid price supports on all basie crops until we can work out 
something better. I believe the proposal to rent diverted acres will 
be a help if the rental price is adequate, to keep the acres out of pro- 
duction and out of the other producers’ business. 

If the Congress should pass supporting legislation for land renting 
I believe the law should definitely name the rental rate and not leave 
it to the Secretary to set the price. 

I believe if all segments of agricultural production could have a 
similar treatment to what the sheepmen are getting we would all get 
well. The dairy farmers might all be Benson men if they could get 
some of that sheep treatment. 

It is the belief of many farmers of my acquaintance, and it is my 
opinion, that the one major change that would help farmers most 
would be a change of Secretaries. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hague, please. Give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE HAGUE 


Mr. Hague. I am Lyle Hague from north central Oklahoma, a 
farmer. I am one of the fellows, Senator Schoeppel, who sort of 
shifted over from Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, one of your first statments was you would like a 
minimum amount of repetition, and wanted as near as we could to 
offer solutions. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hacur. Those two things are reasonably difficult. Of course, 
I am for an expansion of international markets, foreign markets. I 
understand some of the ramifications that you run into with inter- 

national relationships and the State Department, that is part of their 
problem. But even so, I think we should do erarene we could to 
furnish food to the world and I am sort of the opinion that we would 
be better off if we would take part of the money we are using over- 
seas for other purposes and possibly unless it interferes with their 
agricultural setup we might even distribute some of this food instead 
of the money we are distri ibuting. 
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Just as a little side issue, I would like to say that one of the great 
problems that we have over the years and one that I can recall back 
on several occasions, we have been in trouble, that is credit. I mean 
we must have a permanent and strong Federal structure and you 
gentlemen in all probability will be given the opportunity to change 
some of the Federal laws and I would urge that we not consider that 
lightly. I know something about what happened in the early days 
and some of the things we have gone through with and money hasn’t 
always been plentiful. I served on quite a few boards and committees 
in the last years and even though I always kept my feet in the soil 
I have stayed on the farm 55 years. 

Another thing that in all probability is a little broad in scope is 
this inflation thing that is hurting us. You know the victory sign 
Churchill used, we . have turned it down and the upper finger becomes 
our cost and this one becomes our selling price and I don’t think we 
need go into that, increased consumer spending, the automobile busi- 
ness, and the building structure of the country, residential and com- 
mercial and industrial building, et cetera. But we are fusing into the 
economy a certain amount of inflation. We as farm people will be in 
a position of losing even though prices do not go down. 

I would like to make one statement on the price structure now that 
to me is a fallacy. Twenty-five years ago the Chairman of the Farm 
Board asked for voluntary reduction of 10 percent and asked if we 
would voluntarily do it. I did a little work in my own community 
and remember talking to a German I had known for a long time, and 
I want to leave this statement with you. 

Wheat was 25 cents a bushel. He said, “Well, when he is so cheap 
i have to raise more of him.” 

I have said that over and over and I am of the opinion that as we 
lower prices you induce people to plant every acre they have and even 
though we haven’t reached the bottom of the level yet folks put in 
more grain sorghum and oats and barley, planted in my county more 
acres than we ever have in sod crops; so it is my opinion if the price 
structure were kept up at a level where the man could exist, where 
the farmer could exist and leave some of those acres out; and then 
there is another thing, a strong soil-conservation program. 

I am one of the fellows that is not too scared. Iam scared here but 
not of what we are talking about. This tremendous debt. We are 
up to $275 billion, total national debt, about $600 billion for every- 
thing, city and private and municipal. Because we are not reducing 
the public debt is no reason for not going on. We have a defense pro- 
gram; we spend money for that and cert tainly we need it. We are 
not going to reduce the national debt. We have surpluses. I think 
we ought to do something to reduce them as quickly as possible, but 
I would like to make this point, and that is that we should not wreck 
the economy of the country or the economy of the agricultural seg- 
ment of the Nation just because we have surpluses. 

Now we will either have surpluses or shortages of food. You can’t 
just turn it on and off and have the exact amount. Twenty years 
ago or 25, I would be invited to Washington and I remember the dairy 
situation was one of running from 98 or 99 percent up to 101 or 102. 
I am pretty well convinced watching the prices fluctuate that the con- 
sumer, if we were to run into a situation of having the exact produc- 
tion, would probably pay more with surpluses and shortages than he 
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would with surpluses all the time. So even though the debt is great 
and the surplus is great, we have to live with it. It is here. We 
should do from an agricultural standpoint what we can to reduce it, 
but I will tell you pointblank that in my opinion it is to the definite 
general welfare of the country to use plain old common taxpayers’ 
money to remedy the problem. 

It may not be so easy to do as it is to say, and everybody kicks on 
taxes. 

Senator Tuyr. Might I ask how you would proceed to remedy the 
situation ? 

Mr. Haeve. I think the price structure should be up. 

Senator Tuye. The price structure? 

Mr. Hacur. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. How do we proceed to do that? 

Mr. Hacur. We have had a good program. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean to continue the support ? 

Mr. Hacur. Yes; instead of going down with the price, it should 
go up. On the diverted acres I am thoroughly convinced we ought 
not put all those diverted acres into competitive crops. 

Senator Tuyrr. You would have to have cross compliance or some 
restrictive measures on the diverted acres ¢ 

Mr. Hacvur. Yes, and I have believed a long time if any govern- 
ment says to me “We will do so and so, will you?” that I should say 
“Yes,” and I believe that I should be required to carry out at least 
percentagewise, perhaps not a hundred percent, some list where I 
would have a choice of the best soil-conservation practices, terracing, 
contour farming, leaving land idle. 

Senator Tuyr. How broad a program, covering what commodities ? 

Mr. Hacur. Basics. 

Senator Ture. Just the basics? 

Mr. Hacur. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Which would be those written in now, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, cotton ¢ 

Mr. Hacur. Perhaps we should add a few. Grain sorghums are 
getting up to the point where they are basic. 

I have always felt and still do feel that if we pretty well control the 
basics the others will be stabilized to a pretty marked degree. What 
a fellow thinks doesn’t always work out. I recognize that. Let me 
state that on soil-conservation practices I think money that has been 
used for that has been well spent. I am not one of the fellows who 
thinks it has been wasted and that we haven’t gotten a pretty real value 
out of it. 

As our income goes down, we pay less taxes in. I am not so sure 
but what—I am talking about we as agricultural people—all the 
money that has been saved will be offset almost dollar for dollar with 
the loss in tax revenue from an income-tax standpoint only. 

I don’t know what we pay. I have been told from three and a half 
to five billion dollars a year in taxes. We could easily lose a billion 
in revenue from farm taxes alone. 

I think it is needless to say in all sincerity as I read history I note 
that the statement is made that no country has ever existed that forgot 
her agriculture. I want to make one more statement. About 2 years 
ago a man said to me, “You people are representing about 7 percent 
of the national income, the balance of the country, industry and com- 
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merce is 93. This Nation could be prosperous for the next 20 years 
and agriculture could be to her necessary and it wouldn’t necessarily 
affect the national soundness and national prosperity.” 

I pointed out to the chairman of one of the great oil companies last 
Friday in Tulsa that the farmer is the greatest user of petroleum 
products in the Nation today with one exception, and that is defense. 
We use lots of steel. That means mining and labor and all those 
things. So the national economy is affected by our income. It isn’t 
just exactly the farmer that gets all the benefit. I think we benefit all 
the way through. If we can work out no better way then I am for 
using the taxpayers’ money. 

The Cuarrman. Allright,sir. We thank you. 

Mr. Ingram, please. State your full name and occupation, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE INGRAM, HOLLIS, OKLA. 


Mr. INcram. I am Claude Ingram. I am a farmer from southwest 
Oklahoma. My statement is made as an individual for myself, and 
a small group of thinking farmers in southwest Oklahoma. 

We have prepared a brief statement in which I feel that there is 
very little repetition and which we trust may be accepted as a cross- 
section thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your committee holding these hear- 
ings throughout the country giving farmers a chance to express their 
opinions relative to our farm commodity problems and the basic 
principle which they wish to be embodied in the farm program. 

I am the owner-operator of a 340-acre farm in southwest Oklahoma, 
growing cotton, grain sorghum, alfalfa, and some livestock. I realize 
we are here to discuss a serious problem of national concern and wish 
to direct my remarks in that direction. 

As tillers of the soil, both we and our forefathers have experienced 
the results of producing and selling farm products on an unprotected 
market. The past record shows that in years of good crops the price 
was low and in years of poor crops the price was high. 

In those days the farmers traveled back and forth on the highway 
of fluctuating prices for farm commodities which led down through 
the valley of depression, over the hills of prosperity and back again. 

In the leveling-out process they had nothing left and moved away 
from wornout lands to new frontiers. We have had long experience 
with flexible farm prices which led into the valleys of depression. 

Today, industry is making an alltime record of high profits, labor is 
receiving the highest wages in history, agriculture has lost a substan- 
tial portion of its buying power, and farm prices are continuing to 
fall. If this condition is not changed soon, agriculture may pull the 
rest of the economy down into a general and far-reaching depression. 

As a matter of simple justice and for the best interest of all con- 
cerned, we request the Congress to enact such legislation and make 
such appropriations as may be necessary to place agriculture on a 
parity with other economic groups who are directly and indirectly pro- 
tected by the national legislation. 

As farmers, we find ourselves faced with a condition over which we 
as individuals have no control. Now to be more specific: 

1. We are definitely opposed to the sliding scale of price supports 
for basic commodity crops. 
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2. We approve rigid price supports for the basic commodity crops 
at not less than 90 percent of parity, because it is the only program 
ever devised that assures the farmer a fair price. 

We suggest grain sorghums should be designated as a basic support 
ee and that commercially designated areas be given 90 percent. 

n that way outside of the commercial grain- -produeing areas we 
farmers then may be permitted to use some of those grain sorghum 
c i as cash crops with a lower support price. 

. We approve of a plan of production payments for the perishable 
cr ops direct to the producer instead of to packers and distributors. 

We approve the acreage allotment plan for basic crops as being 
the most practical way of adjusting production to potential market 
demands. The historic base period qualifications yardstick should be 
obtained and observed, else new trends and future trouble will appear. 

We are opposed to the domestic allotment plan, also the use of any 
formula which uses pounds and bushels as a medium for adjustment of 
agricultural production, because here in the Middlewest we are subject 
to intermittent droughts and must sell all we produce in the good years 
to compensate for the years of drought. 

We are opposed to total acreage allotments and cross compliance as 
was proposed for the 1955 program, because any farm program that 
prohibits diversified farming will defeat the objective of parity of 
income for agriculture. 

We approve the national soil use survey or land capability inventory 
as now being prepared by the SCS. We suggest that this survey 
should be completed, and ‘used as a basis for establishment of a soil 
bank plan for soil and water conservation, and not for the purpose of 
adjusting production of basic crops. This plan copld be established 
through stepped-up ACP payments and administrative rulings on 
cross ‘compliane e. Possibly 40 million acres of sick and marginal 
lands on all farms could and should be taken off of production and 
treated by various soil conservation practices. 

I would like to agree with Mr. Davis in the amount of land to be 
taken out of production not on a voluntary basis and not for the 
purpose of adjusting crop production. 

We have soil conservation districts throughout the United States. 
We have the soil technicians ready for on-the-farm help and on the 
majority of the farms throughout the United States they do have 
some sick and marginal lands. This I suggest can be taken out as a 
separate and apart. from direct adjustment of production. We sug- 
gest that a plan of quality control should be initiated as a basis for 
receiving Commodity Credit Corporation loans on storageable com- 
modity crops. We have millions of pounds of cotton and bushels of 
wheat and peanuts piled up as surplus, pure quality, with little 
demand. Total amount of CCC loans on basic crops to any one pro- 
ducer should be on a graduated basis. 

To clarify this statement, the reason I bring it up is to clarify the 
thinking of the gentleman preceding me, I would use cotton. Of the 
first hundred bales of any one producer he might receive full 90 per- 
cent of parity, for the next 25 or next 50 bales, 80 percent or 65 percent, 
the large producers who in the past have drawn hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in support prices would be treated just like the family type 
of middle-class farmer and receive the same consideration. 
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We feel that this is in fairness to everybody concerned because those 
with large plantations if they want to produce for the foreign market 
they have an opportunity in this manner and in the family- -type farm 
he would be better protected and possibly that portion of the ¢ crop can 
go in foreign markets and reduce our surpluses. 

We are 10 rounds up the ladder and we don’t want to jump off and 
start over. We admit 90 percent support prices. It is not a complete 
answer to our problems, but it is a firm foundation for building a 
sound farm program. We are told not to build a house on a founda- 
tion of sand and by the same yardstick we cannot build a dependable 
farm program on flexible price supports for farm commodities. 

How are we going to dispose of our surplus of farm commodities? 
This is the $64 question. Frankly, it looks like the time is now here 
when we must face the facts; apparently that portion of these burden- 
some surpluses beyond the ever normal granary needs which we can- 
not use or dispose of through our reciprocal trade policy and Yankee 
trading must be sold on world competitive markets under an indirect 
subsidized program which would cost less and be of greater benefit 
than to continue payments of storage and on these sur pluses which are 
a roadblock to increased production. 

Many farmers today are operating uneconomic units. They need 
a firm enlargement loan. Many young people would like to stay on 
the farm. The present’ Bankhead- Jones tenant purchase program 
should be amended and liberalized to meet these needs saoh 38 as 100 
percent loans for 30 years at 3 percent. 

Senator Ture. You have 320 acres in your farm unit? 

Mr. Inaram. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. On that farm unit you have how many acres of 
cotton ? 

Mr. Incram. One hundred and twenty-three. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mechanically pick or is the cotton picked 
by hand? 

Mr. Incram. Picked by hand. 

Senator Tuyp. You have cattle. What kind of cattle? Iam just 
trying to get acquainted with the type of farm unit in your area. 

“Mr. Incram. I grow cattle in season. When I have pasture I buy 
cattle. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you do not have a producing herd ? 
You just feed if you have the pasture? 

Mr. Incram. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you said you had some alfalfa. 

Mr. Incram. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is primarily for seed or hay ? 

Mr. Incram. At this time I don’t have, I gave you my general farm 
plan which I followed over the years. Sometimes we plow up alfalfa. 
I have it in grain sorghums. 

Senator Tarr. You have some wheat? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir; cotton, grain sorghum, alfalfa, and livestock. 

Senator Tuve. Is that about the normal number of acres ina fi amily- 
type unit in that section of Texas? 

Mr. Incram. I live in southwest Oklahoma. 

Senator Ture. I beg your pardon, I should have said Oklahoma. 

Mr. Incram. A family- sized unit varies but in my section I suggest 
an economic farm unit would run from 240 to 320 acres, sometimes 
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more, but on the average good average land that would make a good 
farm unit. 

Senator Ture. You can, on that unit, afford the machinery for your 
cotton planting and cotton harvest ? ' ’ 

Mr. Incram. Will you ask the question again ? 

Senator Tyr. On that size unit you can afford the necessary ma- 
chinery to produce your cotton as well as the expense of harvesting 
that cotton ? 

Mr. Incram. Under high support prices I can. 

Senator Trryr. You say 90 percent is sufficiently high to give you 
that income ¢ ! 

Mr. Incram. Yes, sir; we feel it is. We feel we are entitled to a 
hundred percent. 

Senator Ture. Do you belong to any of the farm organizations ? 

Mr. Incram. I belong to the Farmers Union but I am speaking as an 
individual farmer. I am an active member of the Farmers Union. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

I am going to have to ask witnesses to kindly confine their state- 
ments to new matter and not repeat what we have been hearing all 
the time. 

We are down to No. 27 on the witness list and we still have 141. So 
it goes without saying that something will have to be done. I don’t 
want to cut out anybody from testifying. We are here to learn how 
to solve the problem and if any of you have a statement that has some- 
thing new, we would be glad to hear from you, but if not just file it 
with the clerk over here at the table to my left and we will appreciate it. 

Will you give your name in full, please, Mr. Williams ? 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS WILLIAMS, CUSHING, OKLA. 


Mr. Wiixiams. My name is Lewis Williams. I am a dairy farmer 
and do general farming along with it. I live down by Cushing, Okla., 
about 20 miles from here. I have a prepared statement that I could 
read or I might just go through and hit a few spots on it. I think 
maybe it w ill be something that possibly hasn’t occurred today. 

The Cuatrman. If you can do that we will appreciate it, and your 
whole statement will be put in the record. Let’s have your views as 
to how to solve this problem. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Well, in the first place, before I get into the views 
I want to say that I have been farming since 1926 and I intend to keep 
on farming, provided the slippery sliding scale we are working under 
now doesn’t slide up plumb off in the corner. 

Here is the point I don’t think has been brought out too much. 
Farmers are living in a controlled economy and they must learn to 
do likewise. T hey must not produce more than can be consumed in 
the United States and exported, plus a good reserve. 

We must have adequate reserves and market our products orderly, 
too. Farmers must get used to controls because we are living in a 
controlled economy. 

Here is another point: Farmers need a workable public-relations 
program. They need an organized effort to keep the consumer and 
public informed of the farmers’ true condition. As an illustration 
how fortunate are the people to have all the food and fiber they need 
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at reasonable prices plus a goodly reserve? The last few years we have 
seen the worst selling job for the farmers in the history of the United 
States. My ideas on the farm program, I would like to see a fair and 
proper support program, a fair price to consumers would be a hundred 
percent of parity. That is food consumed in the United States. _ 

A proper amount of reserve to insure against famine and want is 
necessary. A much stronger and better soil conserving and building 
program. I think supports and allotments should be on a bushel 
or poundage basis instead of acre basis. Support of farm prices 
should be limited to a reasonable family-sized farm, a limit of $25,000 
gross income would be about right at the present prices. We should 
limit our imports of farm products to a minimum if they are in direct 
competition with our own products. cee 

I would want any support or subsidy program to be paid directly 
to the farmers and not to processors and handlers. We don’t like 
the beef and gravy program we just went through or the lard and 
bacon deal we are about to be pushed into. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Senator Scuorpre.. I would like to ask this: What about this selling 
program? You say it is worse, the worst one. Will you elaborate on 
that? 

Mr. WiiitaMs. I am thinking about the fact that we have seen and 
heard over the radio of all these huge surpluses that have been piled 
up because we have had high support prices. Actually, I don’t think 
that is the case. I remember when we had surpluses and I hadn't 
heard the word parity or high support price. 

Senator ScuorrreL. Do you question the Government’s auditing 
records as to actually how much money, how many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars they are paying out of the Treasury for the storing 
of these commodities ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. No, I don’t question that part of it. 

Senator ScuorrreL. Then we would know by those figures exactly 
what we are paying for by way of storage, would we not? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. [| think so. 

Senator ScnorrreL. Under Public Law 480, that Mr. Harrison and 
myself and some members on this committee had something to do with 
on the agricultural export program, it is indicated that we are going 
to be able to get rid of seven hundred and sixty-some-million dollars 
worth of these excess products we have, one way or the other, in world 
trade. That is a pretty good selling job, is it not? That is, after 
we get the State Department out of our hair. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. I am sure you have been confronted with that. Are 
we selling that abroad or at home? 

Senator Scworrret. Abroad. This is one of the first years, I under- 
stand, this is the first year or the first full fiscal year we have shown a 
decided improvement. A lot of that has come about because the 
Agriculture Department is now responsible for the foreign members 
who used to be under the State Department. That has been a good 
selling program, I think. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I think probably what I had in mind was the fact 
that we farmers, consuming public in the United States has been sold 
against the farmers because we had in high support business brought 
before us continually and I talk to some of my friends in town and 
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they say, “Well, your high support price is getting you in trouble.” I 
don’t think that is the case. 

Senator Scuorpre.. | know what you mean but I wanted to clarify 
the record. I do appreciate getting that into the record, but I think 
we are making some decided progress forward on some of these 


exportable surpluses i in foreign countries and we have a terrific job 
ahead of us. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
(Mr. Williams’ prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Louis Williams. I live 5 miles southwest of Cushing, Okla., in 
Payne County. 

1 live on a farm my father homesteaded in 1891. 

I have never lived anywhere else and have farmed on my own since 1926. 
My brother Jim and I are partners in our dairy and general farming opera- 
tions. We would like to stay in the farming business if these slippery sliding 
prices don’t slide us off of the farm. 

We read in the papers and hear over the radio a continuous flow of criticism 
against high support prices, how they are piling up under surpluses. 

Now I have seen these surpluses before I ever heard of the word parity or high 
support prices. 

We have people tell us that we farmers are really in good shape. I know 
that our farm prices are gradually getting lower and lower. The prices we 
pay for material and equipment are going higher, higher, and higher. I ask 
how can we keep operating under these conditions? 

I have seen wheat 25 cents per bushel, corn 15 cents, hogs $2.85 per hundred, 
cattle 1% cent per pound. There were not any supports at this time. I have 
seen wheat sell for $1.17 per bushel at threshing time and the next spring 60 
cents per bushel. I have seen cotton (that was too cheap to harvest) plowed 
under and another cotton crop planted in its place. 

I have heard so much about freedom for the farmers. If it means an unstable 
market or an idea that processes, speculators and gamblers control our markets. 
High interest rates, in debt, taxes unpaid, or living on the barest necessities, 
then I will take controls and supports and live as other people do. 

Farmers are living in a controlled economy. They must learn to do like- 
wise. 

They must not produce more than can be consumed in United States and 
exported plus a good reserve. 

We must have adequate reserves and market our products orderly. 

Farmers must get used to controls because we are living in a controlled 
economy. 

Farmers need a workable public relations program. 

They need an organized effort to keep the consumer and public informed of 
the farmer’s true condition. As an illustration, how fortunate they are to have 
all of the food and fiber they need (at reasonable prices) plus a good reserve. 

The last few years we have seen the worst selling job (for the farmers) in 
the history of the United States. 

My farm program: 

IT would like to see a fair and proper support program 

(a) A fair price to consumers would be 100 per cent of parity. 

(b) A proper amount of reserve to insure against famine and want. 

(c) A much stronger and better soil conserving and building program. 

(d) I think supports and allotments should be on a bushelage or poundage 
basis instead of an acre basis. 

(e) Support of farm prices should be limited to a reasonable family-sized 
farm. A limit of $25,000 gross income would be about right at present prices. 

(f) We should limit our imports of farm products to a minimum if they are 
in direct competition with our products. 

(7g) I would want any support or subsidy program to be paid directly to the 
farmers and not to processors and handlers. We don’t like the beef and gravy 
prpgram we just went through, or the lard and bacon deal we are about to 
be pushed into. 

Thanks for being allowed to tell you of my thoughts on agriculture. 


The Cuarrman. Next is Mrs. Ruth M. Wood. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH M. WOOD, GRIMES, OKLA. 


Mrs. Woop. I am Mrs. Ruth M. Wood, and I am a farmer’s wife. 
Iam from Roger Mills County in western Oklahoma. 

The CHairMan. Proceed. 

Mrs. Woop. I don’t wish to take up a great deal of time and I do 
sincerely appreciate the interest that you have in the welfare of the 
common man and I will make this as brief as possible because so m: uy 
of my views have been expressed by others who have appeared. 

First I think one of the best, solutions we have, and since this is 
America I feel free to express my opinion, one of the best solutions we 
have is to have a new Secretary of Agriculture and, believe it or not, 
I was raised to be a Republican. 

The CHairman. He is trying to administer the laws on the statute 
books. 

Mrs. Woop. I don’t have any right to doubt that, but they always tell 
us that democracy is measured in terms of civil liberties and the stand 
ards of living of our people. 

When the farmer’s prices take such a drastic tumble in comparison 
with the things he has to buy, it seems to me that at least the farmer’s 
part of democracy is being endangered. 

The Cuairman. We all know that. 

Mrs. Woop. One of my solutions, I think there is a lot of misunder- 
standing between the farmer and the consumer, and we do know that 
all people working together for the welfare of one is something that 
is necessary. I do know that there are many of our city consumers 
who have no idea that agriculture is the real hub of all industry and 
they don’t have any idea as to the importance of the farmer’s dollar. 
It makes the largest circuit of any dollar that is put into circulation 
of all the money that comes into our economic system. 

The farmer has so many more different things to buy than other 
segments of our society and his dollar is the most important dollar that 
does go into circulation. 

I think that the conservation acreage reserve plan would do a great 
deal to help prevent surpluses and I do think that the rental price 
should be guided by local conditions and production and the local rent 
rates. 

We couldn’t say, well, we could pay $10 per acre rental all over the 
United States, we Inow the productivity varies. In any part of 
Oklahoma—and we are cow people—it takes approximately 20 acres 
per cow per year for feed and pasture. So how do you figure that‘ 
You couldn’t say that land is worth as much as Iowa farms. I was 
raised in the North and I know something about what that land is 
worth. I know it is a headache and a problem but it does seem to me 
that the surpluses could be controlled in that way and I do think if the 
public were informed they would try to help the farmer. We are not 
a selfish class of people, we believe in equity and justice for all and 
speaking for the people of my comunity and my county, one reason we 
are here today is in the interest of all, not just as farmers because we 
do know what when farmers are not progressive and when farmers go 
down hill financially what becomes of the city man’s job? 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 
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Senator Youne. I notice that you advocate some kind of soil-con- 
servation program to help control production of farm commodities. 
Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. That would not be much different than what the oil 
companies are doing now, would it? You have oil in your ground 
in Oklahoma the same as we in North Dakota. The wells there are 
only flowing about 20 percent of capacity and there is allowed only 
| well to each 80 acres. Wouldn’t it be nice if we could learn to con- 
trol our production the same as oil companies ? 

Mrs. Woop. It would, and I have often thought about this strike 
business. You know the strike business takes care of a great deal of 
the controls in the other occupations and suppose a farmer went on 
strike¢ I am afraid people would wake up without bacon and eggs 
some morning if they did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose they try it. 

Senator Youne. You made a statement about the wall of misunder- 
standing between farmers and others. 

Mrs. Woop. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Will you elaborate on that? 

Mrs. Woop. So many people have the idea that about all a farmer 
has to do is just go out and gather up this stuff, all he has to do is go 
to the henhouse and gather the eggs. It takes money to buy the egg 
mash and takes money to produce ‘the feeds for the hen. T hey don’t 
have the least conception of the expense it takes. I mentioned it takes 
20 acres, approximately, per cow per year in our section of the State 
for the feed and grass. Well, at the present prices an average row 
crop farm tractor costs, that doesn’t include equipment, but it would 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,500. 

Well, rec ently we sold top quality calves, both heifers and steers, and 
the average price on those calves was $0.175 per pound. Now, a calf 
weighing 500 pounds would gross $87.50. All right. It would take 
28 of those calves to buy that new tractor and that would take 560 
acres, The consuming public does not know those things. They don’t 
understand it. And they just feel in general we farmers are just a 
selfish people and they seem to think that living on a farm, people 
tell me all you have to dois go out and gather up. 

Senator Younes. I listened to your statement and thought it was 
good. I spent 47 years of my life on a farm. I have noticed every- 
where I go too there is a wall of misunderstanding between farmers 
and nonfarmers, and much is brought about by unfair and inaccurate 
articles by almost every magazine published in America. Do you 
“ find about the same thing? 

Mrs. Woop. I certainly do. 

Senator Scuorrrei. Mrs. Wood, believe me when I tell you I sympa- 
thize with you. Tam 1 of 8 kids ina family born and raised on a farm. 
[ was practically raised in a wheat field in western Kansas. 

Mrs. Woop. You were born into overproduction. 

Senator Scnorpret. I remember that when I was out on that Kansas 
farm that I own together with 2 of my sisters, I saw the time when the 
drought and gr asshoppers cleaned us out 2 or 3 years handrunning. 
We had to tighten some belts. But I was interested in your state- 
ment. Believe me when I say I sympathize with what is happening 
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and I sympathize with the situations that men now in authority and 
responsibility have to cope with. 

Before I went into the Governor’s office of my State I thought that 
governors could do a lot of things, but a governor, a Senator, admin- 
istrator of a Federal program, members of the Cabinet, are amenable 
and responsible to the laws of this Nation. Do you have a feeling 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture, any more so than the past 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, or the man ahead of him, Mr. 
Anderson, a very distinguished member of this Agriculture Commit- 
tee, that either of those three gentlemen did anything other than 
follow the laws that were put on the statute books of this Nation by 
fellows sitting right here and the rest of the Members of the United 
States Senate, or the Members of the House of Representatives ? 

Mrs. Woop. No, I don’t, but, frankly, I may be misinformed about 
things and maybe I can’t understand a lot of things I read, but I 
really don’t think Mr. Benson has exercised all of the power that he 
could and should have. 

Senator ScuHorrret. Now, I am glad to have your views on that. I 
am asking you seriously about it. Many people may have theories 
and ideas, but those men are hemmed in by laws. We have heard in 
a number of places, Why doesn’t the Sec retary sell this CCC grain, 
good quality grain? On the books, put there by folks like us, we plac e 
a figure of 105 percent of parity. He would be violating the law if 
he went below that under any conditions other than provided in the 
law. Now, those of us in the Congress of the United States and on 
this committee, going about over this country, can get from folks 
like you what you feel are some of the dislocations caused by the 
present law and take these ideas back, try to work them out, amend 
or change the law or change the approach that these men who were put 
into these positions must follow. That is the value of these hearings. 

Too many people have a mistaken idea sometimes about why this 
man or that man doesn’t do certain things, when he is responsible to 
the law and under the law as written by “the C ongress and signed by 
the President, whoever he might be. Those are things we all have 
to take into consideration. If we have ideas that they are violating 
the law or not doing things they should do under the law, those are 
the ideas we want to know about. I didn’t agree with Mr. Brannan 
on some things but I check the law and I find Charlie Brannan was 
following the law. It was my responsibility to do something about 
changing that law. It is things like that. 

rhere are mistaken ideas about how far those men can go. Don’t 
you believe that ? 

I do, but that is why I think as the gentleman mentioned, public 
relations are important. Everyone desires to be a good citizen and we 
must all understand each other’s problems and the workings of our 
democracy in order to be good citizens. 

I thoroughly agree with you and I agree most heartily. There is 
a mistaken conception on the part of a lot of well-meaning people 
living in cities and even writing for publications about what the 
farmers are getting: how easy they are getting it. The biggest job we 

an do is show the “people through the proper - medium of “public rela- 
tions some of the problems farmers are confronted with. 
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It will all help. It will create an enlightened public and more sym- 
pathy. Believe me when I tell you this, there are a lot of people in 
areas other than farm areas who are in the Congress of the United 
States and on these changes we have to sell them, as we need their 
votes. That is why this public-relations angle is important. I am 
sure you have known about it and appreciated it, but we cannot over- 
emphasize that in a group such as this. 

Mrs. Woop. Perhaps we farmers could do a great deal for ourselves 
by having more of our city friends and consumers visit us and actually 
see the workings of a farm and show them our figures on our farm 
activities. Maybe we have fallen down in that respect. 

Senator Tuyr. How large a farm operation have you / 

Mrs. Woop. 480 acres. 

Senator Tuyer. Dairy and beef? I know you have beef cattle. 

Mrs. Woop. Yes. We raise beef as a cash crop, but we sell cream and 
eggs to meet the grocery bills. 

Senator Tuyr. You do have some dairy cows along with your—— 

Mrs. Woop. Only five. 

Senator Ture. Five dairy cows and poultry ? 

Mrs. Woop. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Have you children who assist with the farm opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mrs. Woop. Yes, we have a 17-year-old son and he helps in the 
management and operation and he would be a farmer but he doesn’t 
see any future in it. 

Senator Tuyr. How many years have you been farming? 

Mrs. Woop. I have never known anything else. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not an Oklahoma girl ? 

Mrs. Woop. I was raised near the Iowa and Illinois line in northern 
Missouri. 

Senator Tuyer. I think your testimony has highlighted some of the 
problems of the producer. Previously, I have mentioned the experi- 
ence Mrs. Thye and I had on a Saturday afternoon in Washington 
when we went to a market. I am going to repeat it because it needs 
to be repeated. 

During that week we had heard testimony from the potato pro- 
ducers of Maine and Idaho to the effect that they could not get for 

otatoes a cent a pound or a dollar a hundred, which included the 
bap: costing them about one-eighth of a cent apiece. They had been 
complaining about the terrifically low prices and the cost of the bag, 
as well as the cost of the handling of these potatoes. 

When we went to the market in Washington, there was an open bin, 
a sort of counter bin, and there you could help yourself and pick over 
the supply. However, the potatoes in the bin had mostly been picked 
over, and even then they were selling for around 5 cents a pound. 
If they were bagged in a small bag, the potatoes were around 7 cents 
per pound, and some of the more choice potatoes in larger bags were 
around 8 or 9 cents a pound. : 

Now, that is $8 to $9 a hundred. I said to the young clerk, “This 
is a terribly high price for these potatoes.” He looked at me, and 
I commented a little more about it. Then he said, “You know the 
reason why these potatoes are so high priced?” I said, no, I didn’t. 

He said “It is the farm-support program.” 

I said “What?” And he said “It is the farm-support program.” 
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I said “Are you sure you know what you are talking about ?” 

He said “Positively.” 

I said “Don’t you know that it has been unlawful to support potatoes 
for the past couple of years?” 

He defied me, and he said, “Haven’t you been listening to the reports 
on food prices and Government supports?” : i , 

I think we should bring this out to sort of amplify the situation. 
It needs to be amplified for the simple reason that the producer has 
been placed at a disadvantage because he has, as Senator Young said, 
received some very adverse criticism in editorials as well as in maga- 
zine publications and there needs to be a reawakening in the United 
States as to what the farmers’ plight is and that he is not responsible 
for maintained food costs when he seeks parity in our Nation’s 
economy. 

Mrs. Woop. I agree with you. If you want to know how to handle 
that overproduction in the poultry business, kill the rooster. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

(Mrs. Wood’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am Ruth M. Wood, wife of C. A. Wood, Jr., of Roger Mills Co. in western 
Oklahoma. We have a 17-year-old son who helps us with the labor and manage- 
ment of the 440-acre farm that we operate. We own this farm, have it stocked 
and equipped and feel that we are average taxpayers, therefore we are entitled 
to the right to offer our opinion on the question at hand. 

Democracy is measured in terms of civil liberties and standards of living of the 
people. Since farm prices have taken such a drastic tumble and our purchasing 
dollar has become smaller, our standards of living have been reduced to the point 
that our democracy is being weakened. 

Agriculture is the hub of all industries and its products are essential in order 
for the human race to survive. Regardless of finance or position, every living 
person must have food and clothing, therefore the world is dependent upon agri- 
culture. We farmers regard our occupation as a sacred trust of the soil and we 
know that it is one of the most honorable occupations on earth. Since this is 
factual, why should we be penalized for contributing so much to the human race? 
Agriculture must be kept in a healthy condition or the whole economic system 
will collapse. 

Farmers must have 100 percent of parity to put them on an even keel with 
other segments of our society. Farmers are the only people in the world who 
have the courage, or should I say intestinal fortitude, to keep operating at a 
loss, all other groups get cost plus. We are a group of people who believe in 
equity and justice for all, but somehow we are being left out. Can anyone call 
this fair or wise? 

The public needs to be informed of the fact that for every dollar that the city 
man spends for food and clothing, the farmer gets 40 cents. The farmer has 
the labor, the expense, the worry over weather conditions and prices, yet someone 
else gets the profit. Who gets that 60-cent gap? Much effort should be made to 
help the city consumer and Congress to realize these facts. 

We, the Wood family, arise at 4:30 to 5 a. m. and stay on the job until 9 p. m. 
in order to do the work necessary to keep us in business. We operate the farm 
and then do other work away from the farm, in order to support the operating 
expense of the farm. You may say that is due to poor management or lack of 
efficiency, but that isn’t the answer. There are many answers but the best 
ones are; farmers need 100 percent of parity and a new Secretary of Agriculture, 
and I am a Republican by nature. Recently we sold top-quality steer and heifer 
calves for an average of 17% cents per pound and right now the consumer is 
paying from 50 cents to a dollar per pound for that same beef. I don’t blame 
the city consumer for complaining about the high cost of living but it most cer- 
tainly is not the fault of the farmer. In this part of Oklahoma it takes approxi- 
mately 20 acres to pasture and produce feed for a cow for 1 year. A calf 
weighing 500 pounds at 17% cents per pound would gross $87.50, but there is a 
vast difference between gross and net. An average row-crop tractor (not in- 
cluding equipment) will cost nearly $2,500 and at the present prices it will take 
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28 of these 500-pound calves to pay for the tractor. This one investment would 
involve 560 acres of land, before the farmer could start thinking about his 
living and other expenses. The average farmer has an investment of $25,000 
and no one would take the chance on such an investment if they weren’t lovers 
of the soil. Do you want to put them out of business and put someone who 
knows and cares nothing for the soil in their place? We farmers have to be 
specialists in many different fields as well as tillers of the soil and we must also 
have an undying faith in order to keep going. Our son realizes there is no future 
for him on the farm unless those in power see the need for 100 percent of parity, 
so he plans to educate himself for other work, but where is the money to come 
from as long as we have the sliding-scale program? This is the plight of thou- 
sands of farm youngsters and their parents. We work, we plan, we pray and now 
we ask our Congress to help us. 

Please help the public to understand these conditions and inform them of the 
fact that it is the farmer’s products and the farmer’s dollar that keeps all business 
alive. The conservation acreage reserve plan would surely prevent surpluses. 
Let the rental be guided by local conditions and prices. Farmers are 2.4 times 
the greatest consumers of rubber, steel, oil, and many other products, yet few 
people are aware of this fact. Give us 100 percent of parity and you will have 
no headaches over economics problems. Please ask for divine guidance and 
accept it when it comes. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Folks, please. 


STATEMENT OF ARVEL W. FOLKS, SALLISAW, OKLA. 


Mr. Forxs. Arvel Folks. I own a hundred forty acres. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Forks. I would like to make two statements. You know every 
farmer farms for 1 of 2 reasons: One reason is he farms to make a 
living, and that is variably defined as a fellow in the younger days 
gets married and raises a family, educates them and lays enough 
aside to take care of him and his wife in his old age, and he has made 
a living but can’t make money. 

Then we have a fellow who farms entirely to make money. You 
know, just before the drop in cattle prices it was popular for the 
butcher and baker and candlestick maker to go into the cattle busi- 
ness. This is one of the reasons we are in the slump in the cattle 
business. 

In regard to the sliding scale, I want to tell about an incident that 
happened over 60 years ago. My father was farming southwest of 
Wichita, Kans. We raised a lot of corn that fall. I figured that 
Dad was from Michigan and he had to get his corn in early. He got 
17 cents. It got as low as 11 cents. At that time farmers bought prac- 
tically everything on time. They sold right down to a few bushels, 
got through the winter without grain, but next spring seine with 
horses we had to have grain and went to a little town and Dad 
wanted to buy corn, they had plenty of corn. They charged him 50 
cents a bushel for corn they had bought 4 months before that for 
11 and 12 and 13 cents. 

Those fellows have got nephews and grandsons that are now want- 
ing a sliding scale. You know a fellow can’t gamble on a set price. 
He only can gamble above the set price. But if we had a sliding 
scale or no scale at all, which they would like to have but won’t advo- 
cate it, they could gamble each way. Don’t let anyone tell you the 
sliding scale will eliminate surpluses. It won’t do it. It only elimi- 
nates the farmers. 

The land will be farmed anyway whether the little farmer farms 
it or the big plantation farmer that you have some of down in 
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Louisiana. And we have in the West. In the North we are not 
bothered so much about that as we are in the West. 
The Cuarman. Thank you, sir. 
Any questions ? 
Mr. Holcomb, please. 


STATEMENT OF JEFF HOLCOMB 


Mr. Hotcoms. I have a 225-acre farm I own and L also teach school. 
In our community, in our county, I might say, I belong to Farmers 
Union and I also belong to the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association. 
Our president appeared here today. 

Anyone who is farming large or small in our county is up against 
it. They are not making : a living if they are farming for a living. 
If they Fonsi oil wells or some other income they are making it. We 
would like to see a formula regulating the buying price and selling 
price to the processor. 

The CuarrMAN. How would you do that? 

Mr. Hotcoms. I would make this, you would have to go back to 
parity. We would like to see the coming legislature pass 90 percent 
parity across the board. 

The CuHatrmMan. On all commodities? 

Mr. Hoxicoms. Yes, including cattle and hogs. I am speaking for 
me and my neighbors, about 700 of them. 

The CuHairMAN. It is easy to say that, but how would you control 
the production of poultry, let’s say. The lady just testifying said 
kill all the roosters. You could do that but that is not pr: actical, 
is it? 

Mr. Hoxtcome. I think it would be practical. I think it was prac- 
tical to control cotton. You think it wouldn’t be practical to regulate 
thea mount of poultry ? 

The Cuamman. You think you could easily control poultry and 
you think you could easily control production of cattle or fruit? 
What would you do with fruit trees, cut them down? 

Mr. Hoicoms. Probably so. I am mainly interested in cattle and 
hogs and don’t know much about others. 

In eastern Oklahoma broilers were selling from 18 to 24 cents. 
They would like to have controls. They would rather sell a thousand 
chickens at a profit than 5,000 at a loss. 

The Cuatrman. What would be your method? If you gave a fel- 
low a pegged price, as you suggest, 90 percent of parity, certainly you 
are going to devise some way by which you can keep the production 
down and keep even with the demand. Otherwise, you won’t be able 
to build enough refrigerators to hold all the poultry that could be 
produced if you put support prices on. 

Mr. Hotcoms. That is right. You would have to have controls. 

The Cuatrman. How would you do it? 

Mr. Hotcoms. Proportion to what the man was raising. We did it 
on pigs under Roosevelt. They paid for extra hogs and killed some 
pigs which there was a lot of political talk about, but you can go 
ahead and produce as many pigs as you wanted to. You had to agree 
to cut down on number of hogs. 

The Cuatrman, Only 2 years ago you had hogs here selling at 25 
cents a pound. 
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Mr. Hotcoms. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Today it is down to 13. 

Mr. Hoxtcoms. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Why? Because the farmer built up his plant and 
grew more. 

Mr. Hotcoms. If you have 90 percent parity we expect you fellows, 
we are going to fight for you to go back to Washington and give us 
a 20-cent floor on hogs and 30- cent floor on cattle. 

The Cratrman. There is nothing that would please us better if 
you give us a prescription. 

Mr. Horcoms. If a farmer is raising 500 cattle you might scale him 
down to 300. Wouldn’t that work? 

The Cuarrman. You can’t control them. 

Mr. Hortcoms. You can’t? 

The CHarrman. Not no easy as you can acreage. You can’t watch 
it as easily. In other words, the administrative part of it would be 
so much greater than on acreage. You measure the acreage and you 
are done, but in the production of chickens you would need a guard 
there to see that just a certain amount of chickens are grown. 

Mr. Horcoms. You can issue cards like we used to have cotton 
cards to sell so much cotton. 

The Cuarrman. That is more easily said than done when you have 
to consider so many people. That is where the trouble lies. 

Mr. Hotcomer. It is a problem, but if something isn’t ‘done there are 
farmers and ranchers in this group who won’t be here a year from 
today who will be plowed under. The family-sized farmers are going 
the way of the Roman Empire. You know when they plowed the small 
farmer under the Empire fell and history records that as the reason. 
That is happening here today. We needa plan. We think you should 
go back, we think the Secretary of Agriculture has forfeited his right 
for any consideration from Congress. You have gone along with him 
this far and he hasn’t come up with anything. He has had the author- 
ity at his fingertips to help the emergency ‘that has existed. 

Is there any law on the statute books to keep the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from buying this pork and grain from the producer? Is 
there any law on the books to prevent that? We don’t think there is. 
He buys it from the packer. It is a failure, not helping hogs and will 
not help them. We appreciate, we know every one of you has fought 
for us. 

The CuHarrman. Let’s be practical about what you are suggesting. 
Would you suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture go out on the 
farms here and buy the hogs and then butcher them ? 

Mr. Hotcome. Have them bought through the stockyards. 

The Cuatrman. He would have to. A hog wouldn’t be of any 
value to the school-lunch program until they were butchered. 

Mr. Hotcome. He could have small packers in local areas process 
them. 

The CuamrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hotcomp. I have one more statement. The farmer is the great- 
est consumer of world products of any class of people. The farm dol- 
lar, earned farm dollar, will buy $7 worth of world products, whereas 
the earned dollars of the wage earner will buy less than $2 worth of 
beef. 
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The Cuarrman. You mean the raw product, the value of the raw 
product ? . 

Mr. Hotcoms. That is right, before manufacture. We will always 
have a healthy economy as long as we have a healthy farm economy. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houston, please. Give us your name in full, and your oceu- 
pation. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. HOUSTON, GROVE, OKLA. 


Mr. Houston. A. F. Houston. I imagine agriculturist would be my 
occupation. I started in my second childhood the other d: ay and sold 
down to about 20 acres of land. I do serve on various agricultural 
committees and boards up there, land appraising is one of my principal 
professions or occupations. 

I served as an agricultural extension worker for many years in Okla- 
homa and in Arkansas. I suppose that accouts for me being asked to 
appear. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any new views to give us? 

Mr. Houston. I am going to try to stay off what you had as much 
as I can. 

The Cuarrman. I wish you would stay off of it entirely, because 
we have over a hundred witnesses to hear yet. 

Mr. Houston. I do wish to preface my remarks by emphasizing the 
fact that we in northeast Oklahoma are very muc h in favor of high 
support prices for the time being. 

The CuHarrmMan,. We have that. 

Mr. Houston. Then we have a feeling, we believe that special pref- 
erence should be given the farmer who is out there farming for a 
livelihood. We have so much of the other coming in more and more 
as time goes on. 

The CHarrman. How would you handle that? What would be 
your method of handling that? Would you deny the support price 
to a larger farmer ? 

Mr. Houston. Not altogether, no, but I would give them preference. 

The Carman. The smaller farmer ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes; that is right. 

The CuarrmMan. When you say preference you mean on a graduated 
scale ¢ 

Mr. Houston. Graduated scale. 

The Cuarrman. Along the lines suggested by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Houston. Yes; it was suggested several times. 

The Cuatrrman. That is not new. 

Mr. Houston. Then I would like to emphasize the importance of 
getting credit rates down on the money we have to borrow. That 
is one of the greatest handicaps I know of. I deal with land a good 
deal and help t those farmers make the loans and I tell you it is serious. 
The interest rates—— 

The Cuarrman. What is the credit rate now ? 

Mr. Houston. Five and a half is about the very best they can do, 
through production credit or 5 through their farm loan association 
is about the best and where they can get a school land loan it is 3, 
but they can only get a small amount through that because it is based 
on land values only and other improv ements have nothing to do with 


the valuation there. 
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The Cuarrman. Would you want the Government to go into the 
credit business if the farmer can get it locally from his banks? 

Mr. Houston. Not if he can get the same interest. If you put the 
interest down where it belongs and the banker will give it to him, 
otherwise take care of the farmer until he gets back on his feet. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think the lowest rate of interest a 
banker could live on in your small towns? 

Mr. Hovsron. On land loans, 4 percent ought to be ample. 

The CuHarrMan. Proceed, but try to give us something new. 

Mr. Houston. I want to raise one question I believe hasn’t been 
raised today, and it may be unpopular. I have so many farmers 
talk to me about it that I want to bring it up here. It is not only a 

major problem with farmers farming for a living but I believe it is 
anational problem. It is that for tax. dodging reasons and as a hobby 
money acquired otherwise is more and more being invested in farms 
and ranches and big equipment and farming and ranching being done 
in direct competition with those depending on farming and ranching 
for a livelihood. 

The Cuarrman. We have had quite a bit of testimony today on 
that and, as a matter of fact, we have had it practically every place we 
have been. What would be a solution to stop that? 

Mr. Houston. I believe if you tax money where it is acquired in 
that particular enterprise and don’t let them shift it over into some 
other enterprise and dodge their taxes it will help very materially. 
That would be my suggestion. If it is made in an oilfield then tax 
it there, and turn him loose. Don’t permit him to go buy farmlands 
and 

The CuarrMan. Would you not interfere with our present methods 
of private enterprise ? 

Mr. Houston. I don’t believe you would from a tax standpoint. I 
am not talking about all the money. The other money after you 
turn it loose I think he should be free to invest it, but I mean taxes. 
Let me give an example. A young man a year ago purchased 
a ranch in my area, came to me the other day and said I purchased 
two caterpillars and I want to put them to work on that ranch. I 
want to spend between twenty and thirty thousand dollars before the 
first of the year. His reason was he wanted to dodge taxes. He said 
taxes was ruining him. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand the tax laws, unless he makes his 
principal livelihood from farming he couldn’t deduct all that. Some- 
body is sleeping on the job if that is being done. 

Mr. Houston. Somebody is sleeping on the job then. Now there is 
so much of that. Almost every week someone comes in and wants 
to buy and gives me that as his reason that his taxes are such he has 
to get some other w ay of spending it or it will ruin him. That is the 
thing I am trying to get before you. That is the principal thing I 
want to talk about here this afternoon. That ought to be corrected 
and it seems to me it could be corrected if it is taxed where it belongs. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean taxed more than it is now? 

Mr. Hovsron. Tax it all you are going to tax it, all you need to 
tax it where it is acquired. Don’t let him shift it into something 

else and beat that tax. 
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This young man said he would make a hundred thousand dollars 
this year and he said to me “Do you realize what the tax will mean 
on that if I don’t do something about it ?” 

I say tax him on that and turn the balance of it loose and let him 
invest where he cares to like any other free person may do. That 
is the thing I am trying to set before you this afternoon. Don’t 
let him dodge t taxes by shifting it to some other enterprise. 

Then another w ay that might help that tendency or movement is to 
set up a graduated land tax. I know that has been talked year after 
year but we get nowhere. 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry to say we wouldn’t have any jurisdic- 
tion over that. It is a state matter and not a Federal matter. 

Mr. Houston. Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan. No use to talk about it here because we can’t handle 
it for you. 

Mr. Houston. Then the question often comes up and I try to talk 
to people about these things, can the little farmer produce as eco- 
nomically as these larger farms can? When I contend we can do it 
and I can point you to communities, whole areas in this country and 
in foreign countries whole nations where they are doing it and I 
believe we ought to emphasize through education and incentive means 
the importance of farmers of a community working together in such 
a way they can possess and put to the very best use possible this 
modern machinery. I know he can’t do it by himself, but we could 
encourage him to work with his neighbor and that can be done. 

The Cuatrman. How would you do that? 

Mr. Houston. Through cooperative efforts in the community. We 
have a community or two doing that. 

The CHatrman. I have just returned from Russia and I have 
seen a lot of cooperative farms there. Would you advocate a thing 
like that ? 

Mr. Hovusron. No; I would go to the Danish or Swedish type to 
pick a = to go by. 

The Carman. Do you have any people in your farming com- 
munity who own tractors and plows and who do work at so much 
per acre? 

Mr. Houston. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Would you prefer seeing it that way than to have 
collective farming ? : 

Mr. Houston. Very much so. 

The CHarmman. If that is done, what is wrong with it? 

Mr. Houston. There isn’t anything wrong with it if you get peo- 
ple to working together enough on it, it will work out.” We have a 
few communities where that is being done. 

The Cuarrman. What is preventing the farmers from doing that? 

Mr. Houston. Maybe we don’t do enough educational work along 
that line. We ought to offer some incentive for better types of doing 
things. 

The Cuatrrman. Who would offer the incentive? 

Mr. Hovusron. You offer a man to do a better job in soil conserva- 
tion. Why not offer him an incentive to do a better job of community 
activity? It could be done in an educational way. I would like 
to take more time. Forty years ago I found the Wisconsin farmers 
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were using very similar things to this, one with another. They were 
even selling and purchasing “together and in that way I don’t think 
anybody in the world could do a better job of farming than they 
were doing and the same thing could be true here. I think through 
education and directing maybe some incentive offered to get them 
to do these things. Then I want te mention one other. 

I noticed up there like 40 years ago they were doing it and some 
is done ever since and that is to encourage moneyed people to invest in 
young couples who have the education and the desire to go out and 
possess the land and live out there and tend it. We might do this. 
We might guarantee the loan for those people if they put money into 
a thing of that kind instead of buying lands and going into the 
farming themselves. I believe there is a great opportunity right 
there if we would work toward that. Now, , gentlemen, I know you 
are sitting on the edge of your chair and w ant to get me out of here. 

The Cuamman. It is not a question of getting you out. We are 
waiting for some answers. We are as interested as you are because 
we have the job of trying to do it, and just listening to you talk about 
40 years ago doesn’t ‘help much here. 

Mr. Houston. This is no pipedream or wild imagination of mine. 
It is a reality in a number of foreign countries and many sections 
here. It is making stable progress ‘of agriculture and national se- 
curity. I can remember reading a pamphlet published by Clarence 
Poe after he stayed in Denmark 2 or 3 years studying their ways, and 
Clarence stated that a hundred years, little less than a hundred years 
ago those people were tenants practically every one of them, and he 
went on to say that in 50 years almost 90 percent of them were farm 
owners and they did it through working together through coopera- 
tive efforts. I believe we can and need it the worst in the world here. 

The CHarrman. Why not try it in your neighborhood and make 
an example of it? 

Mr. Houston. We are trying it. We want all the assistance and 
encouragement we can here. I think all the agricultural workers 
should bear down and urge the farmers to work together. I believe 
it is the only solution we have now. I don’t believe you fellows will 
ever do it in Congress. You can help and encourage us but it is the 
farmers’ problem to work together to the extent they can take care 
of these things. 

They can possess the equipment and put it to the best use possible 
and they can market together and protect each other by purchasing 
together and save the situation. 

Back to the first thing I said, I do believe now the high support 
prices is the only thing that will save the situation. You are going 
to drive the small farmers off the land if we don’t do something like 
that right now. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houston. Let me emphasize one more thing. Hirelings will 
not work and plan to build and glorify your community, State, and 
Nation, nor can hirelings be depended upon to fight and protect our 
country. It must be our country. Let’s keep that in mind in all 
our efforts to keep the people possessing the land, those who till it 
out there. And in the towns those whe live in homes own them just 
as far as we can. That is the thing that makes for civilization just 
as sure as I am here before you. 
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The Cuamman. Thank you. 
Mr. Richardson, please. Give your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. RICHARDSON, PUTNAM, OKLA. 


Mr. Ricuarpson. J. 8S. Richardson, a farmer from northwest. Okla- 
homa. 

The CoamrmMan. Have you got a nice prescription to give us to solve 
this problem ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No: I don’t know that I have, but I do think that 
Mr. Foster from Kingfisher gave my ideas and one way we could do 
it. 

The CuarmMan. David Foster? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. I think Senator Young stated, “I think he was one 
of the best. witnesses we have had,” and we are going to look into his 
testimony and that of others to see if we can get a good bill. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Until we get something better we should have at 
least 90 percent of parity. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you so much, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Watt, will you come forward. Give your name in full, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WATT, MEDFORD, OKLA. 


Mr. Warr. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have a prepared statement here I want to hand in. Some of my 
ideas have been touched on but I would like to enlarge on them a 
bit, and that is the family-type farm. If we look back in history at 
great powers, we will find they all started in bondage and they devel- 
oped a great religious faith and with religious faith they have ac- 
quired freedom and in freedom they have acquired high production, 
production has led to prosperity and prosperity led to selfishness and 
corruption and that led to ¢ ‘haos and chaos led them back into bondage. 

That is futility of the human race. Are you willing to let this 
great Nation of ours fall and complete the cycle? 

I would say “No,” or you fellows wouldn’t be here. Agriculture 
is one of the key industries 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t you think it is the key industry, not one but 
the key industry ? 

Mr. Warr. Yes. 

The CHarrMan,. You tell us how to put it on its feet. 

Mr. Warr. It is the key industry which all other industries follow. 
If we will scrutinize the agricultures of these other powers we will 
find that in the three stages of freedom and high productivity and 
prosperity that you had the small family-type farm. 

Under prosperity and selfishness and corruption and chaos the 
small farm passed into the hands of the few farming large estates 
using pros or slave labor. 

Now, then, the family-type farmer loves his soil for he, with the 
help of his family, tills soil, takes care of the soil, and receives their 
substance from it. The large—the manager of a large estate has 
no direct contact with his soil and he has no interest in the soil other 
than the profit he can reap. The man that tills soil has no love for 
the soil because he looks to the manager for his pittance. There- 
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fore, what we need is to limit the amount of any emergency support 
to the scale of a family-type farm. 

Now this scale is going to vary in every community. I know that 
the administration is going to be very hard. But it is not too hard 
because this great Nation has solved a lot harder problems. I also 
believe that we can help a great deal by helping to protect and 
encourage farmer-owned and farmer-operated cooperatives. I im- 
agine this ver y next session 

The CHatrmMan. You have all the laws you want on the statute 
books? 

Mr. Warr. I don’t know of anything else to be done now about 
it. You have it there and the farmers can do what the witness who 
preceded us said, they can organize if they want to together. That 
is their business. 

This next year I will bet you will have before you legislation 
trying to with unfair tax laws, trying to curb cooperatives to the 
extent that big business has felt cooperatives are trampling on their 
toes. We don't’ feel that w ay. We need cooperatives to act as the 
yardstick to set a pattern of what is a fair and equitable price and 
we should not tax them unjustly because they do not have an income 
of their own. But there has been a movement in the past and there 
will be more movements along that same line. 

The Cuarrman. Of course if cooperatives perform as Congress 
intended them to perform, I don’t think you need fear a change in the 
law, but when cooperatives grow so big they want to own oil wells 
and refineries and not be taxed on the income therefrom, in my opinion 
that is when the line must be drawn. Any law put on the statute 
book is often taken advantage of and you have some cooperatives now 
doing hundreds of millions ‘of dollars of business yearly. That may 
be all right so long as they perform as the law now provides and make 
it farmer-owned and farmer-operated. You may not know this but 
some of them go far beyond that and that is why there is some kick 
sometimes from people whose feet are hurt by such broad methods in 
which cooperatives are managed and handled. 

Mr. Warr. May I ask this? Do you think we would put in our 
money and organize these cooperatives if we had felt we had been 
charged a fair price for these commodities ? 

There was an excessive spread in price which made us feel we could 
put our money into it. You talk of these big cooperatives, every 
time one of these big cooperatives is organized it takbe some of the 
money out of my pocket to help finance that cooperative. 

The Carman. I have nothing to say about it so long as they do it 
according to the law, and for the ‘benefit of the farmers. If you stick 
to that I don’t think you would expect Congress or anybody else to de 
anything about it, but don’t go beyond that and then make the coopera 
tive profitable outside of the sphere for which you organized it. 

Do you get what I mean ? 

Mr. Warr. That is right. One other recommendation I want to 
make is under our acreage allotment we have got to have acreage allot- 
ment if we have supports. Price-fixing cannot do it because it has 
been proved the lower the price the more the farmer tries to produce. 
Under our acreage allotment let’s make some allowance for the man 
that has followed soil-building practices for the simple reason that 
he had the land out of production. Under our historical base he has 
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been penalized because he had land out of production. When they 
took his historical base, he didn’t have so many acres of the basie crop 
as the man going all-out. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Watt. 

(Mr. Watt’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am John Watt, a farmer in central Grant County, Okla. I farm 560 acres 
producing small grains and livestock. 

Let us review for just a moment the histories of the great world powers that 
have passed before our time. One definite pattern has prevailed in all. Their 
people, starting in bondage, developed a strong religious faith, this has led to 
freedom, freedom has led to high production bringing on prosperity, prosperity 
has brought on selfishness and corruption, this to chaos, and then back into 
bondage. Realizing this futility of the human race, are we willing to let our 
great Nation complete this cycle? 

Agriculture is the one industry on which the world is most dependent and the 
one that has set the pattern, which all others sooner or later always follows. 
A closer scrutiny of their agriculture we find. In the four stages of freedom, 
high production, and properity, the family-type farm has been predominant. 
In the later stages, prosperity, selfishness, corruption, and chaos the land has 
passed into the hands of a few, forming large estates using peon or slave labor. 
Might this not be a key worthy of further studies? 

On the family farm, the farmer with the help of his family, work their own 
land. They love the soil and guard its productivity in return for their sub- 
stance. The owner-managers of large estates have no direct contact or love for 
his land other than the profit he may reap from the investment thereof. Those 
who work the soil have little love for it for they look to their managers for their 
pittance. I firmly believe we must retain and improve our family-type farm. 

Up until now, in our Nation, as the population grew and conditions became 
adverse to the small farmer, he moved to a new land frontier. Today on, there 
is little to no new frontiers so we must make them by improving existing condi- 
tions with new ideas, methods, and controls. 

Controls, no one likes them. But as our population grows, we become closer 
associated, and more dependent on one another, no one will argue but that 
certain controls have to be initiated to maintain harmony and fair play. 

Now what might we do to maintain and stabilize the all-important family-type 
farm? For labor we have the minimum wage and hour law. This has been a 
great step forward to guarantee the laborer a fair standard of living. I believe 
the same type of protection is good for the farmer. That all farm products 
should be supported at 100 percent of parity and by parity I mean a ratio 
reflecting actual production cost. Not some formula dreamed up by some official. 
That such support be limited to any one farmer to the scale of a family-size 
farm operation and not all the production of a large business enterprise. 

To stabilize production I believe in the Government storage program to insure 
an adequate supply of food and fiber at all times to the consuming publie at a 
fair price. To halt any excessive production by the use of acreage controls. 
Price fixing cannot do this for the lower the price the more a farmer tries to 
produce to maintain his income. This has been adequately proved in the last 
5 years. I believe it is advisable at this time of oversupply to set up a conser- 
vation acreage plan, under which farmers could lease land not needed for 
production, to the Government to be devoted to soil-building practice. 

To make some allowances on acreage allotments to farmers who have been 
practicing soil conservation in prior years instead of being penalized as they 
have been under the now existing historical base. 

Expand consumption by enlarging our school-lunch program, and providing 
some type of plan whereby the needy peoples may receive an adequate diet. 

Expand exports wherever feasible, but being careful not to enter into some 
exchange whereby our laboring men might be jeopardized. 

Encourage and protect farmer-owned and farmer-operated cooperatives as a 
means of establishing a controlling factor in setting just and equitable prices. 

May I commend you, Honorable Senator Bllender and other members of your 
committee for conducting this grassroots investigation. I am sure you will re- 
ceive a good cross section of the views of the farmers in this good country with 
a Government of all the people, for all the people, and by all the people. 


The Crarrman. Mr. Armour? Step forward, please. I know 
you have a long statement. 
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Mr. Armour. It is not too long. 

The CuarmMan. Have you anything new in it? 

Mr. Armour. Yes, sir; I think there is quite a bit. 

The Carman, I hope you do, because we are going to have to 
limit witnesses if they keep on repeating things as we go along. 

Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JACK M. ARMOUR, CRESCENT, OKLA. 


Mr. Armour. I will make it as brief as I can, Senator. But I want 
to elaborate on some things that have been said. First, I want to say 
that I want to endorse Mr. Dave Foster’s recommendation. I believe 
it is well and goes along with what I have to say. I would like to say 
at this time there were several people who worked with me on this: Mr. 
Roy Blevins, farmer and county commissioner of the third district, 
Logan County; Harry Willson, my neighbor, myself, and Frank 
Graham. 

A great deal has been said here today. It is common knowledge 
there has been a decline in farm income. Oklahoma farm income 
dropped from $567,000 to $552,000 the past year. That is all true. 
To elaborate more, why we need a limit, why we need a graduation on 
our price-support system; probably Mr. Foster’s program would be 
hard to administer. I say we need a limit on it for this reason: A look 
at. the figures will show you why. In 1953 price-support figures, less 
than 2 percent of the Nation’s farmers received 25 percent of the 
price-support benefits. Less than 9 percent of the Nation’s farmers 
received 50 percent of the price-support benefits and the other 50 per- 
cent was spread over the 90. For example, I hate to use any State for a 
reference, but 5 top average loans in 1 Western State was $649,335. 
The 5 largest wheat loans in 2 Northwestern States was $137,000. 

Commercialized farms have increased 37 percent since 1935. The 
same would apply to your acreage restrictions. You cut a man with a 
thousand acres 35 percent and you find 350 acres left out which won’t 
grow wheat anyway. You cuta small man 35 percent and he will take 
the full cut. 

Our present allotment law should be amended to provide a minimum 
allotment and graduated reduction in all acreage above 160 acres. 
The problem of agriculture is surpluses and ov erproduction : and under- 
consumption. 

The CuarrMan. That is why we are here, sir. Give us the solution. 

Mr. Armocr. We should sell more on the world market. 

The Cuarrman. How would you do it? We have enacted Public 
Law 480 and provided $1,800 million that can be used and we are 
doing it now. 

Mr. Armour. When you get the State Department out of your 
hair, yes. I have heard that statement. The State Department keeps 
us from selling the surplus. You can lay the reason we can’t sell it on 
the world market. Our present support system is supporting the 
world price. 

The Craimman. I don’t agree with that but some people do. 

Mr. Armour. Why has the production of cotton in the State of 
New Mexico increased so rapidly ? 

The Cuarrman. I am not going to argue with you. I am here to 
hear you. I want to say that we did help a lot of countries abroad 
under this so-called economic-aid program or Marshall aid program. 
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I had occasion to see a lot of that in North Africa where they had 
wheatfields as fine as you have in Oklahoma and Texas and their 
production was much greater. They use your money and my money to 
buy tractors for them to help them produce wheat. 

T don’t think we should have done that but it was done. But let’s 
try to stick to methods. All farmers agree we are in the hole. Let’s 
try to get out of it. If you can give us the remedy we will try to put 
it through. 

Mr. Armour. The remedy would be to put a limit on our price- 
support system. 

The CHairman. Limit on price support? 

Mr. Armour. Limit on amount of money one producer could draw. 
Either that or a graduated basis. 

The Cuarrman. We have had that suggestion practically every 
place we have been. 

Mr. Armour. We will see if it is accomplished. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Armour. Now, I want to comment on something that hasn’t 
been said. Maybe you gentlemen can answer it. This is a report 
put out by the State department of agriculture; it came from cot- 
ton division. Acreage allotments: The Secretary of Agriculture 
announced in 1956 cotton allotments based on 17,391,304 acres. 1956 
allotments are smaller than last season in all States except Arizona, 

California, Florida, and Illinois. Down in the bottom of this same 
Spiel state of Oklahoma takes some cut, 26,916 acres. That will be 
our cut. 

I raise cotton. Now I wish someone would answer to me why should 
Arizona, California, and Florida, and Illinois, why they shouldn’t take 
a cut with the rest of us. 

The CuarrMan. I hope it is being done according tolaw. It couldn’t 
be done if the law didn’t provide it. 

Mr. Armour. I know in my own area I know neighbors that got 
less than 5 acres. You can’t put your cultivator on your tractor as 
many times as it takes to fool with 5 acres of cotton. We take a 
26,000-acre cut this year in cotton. That is a mystery to a lot of 
farmers why the farmers in Oklahoma should take a cut in their 
cotton and allotment, and the other States, and leave two of the 
major prema of the surplus cotton—— 

The Cuatrman. I don’t recall the details, but there was some gadget 
put in the law to give Oklahoma some advantage. What that is I 
don’t remember, but I am not here to inter pret “the law for you or 
to interpret that statement. I can’t tell you that, but if I had a chance 
I could give you the answer. I am sure that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must have acted under the law in order to do what you say he 
did. 

We thank you very much, sir. 

(Mr. Armour’s prepared statement follows :) 

As an introduction we operate farms in the Crescent community. We use a 
diversified system of farming, raising wheat, rye and vetch, cotton, cattle, and 
mung beans. 

We would like at this time to thank the committee for the opportunity 
of testifying; also state that the hearings it is holding throughout the Nation, 


taking testimony from actual farmers, is the right way to arrive at a solution 
to the many farm problems. 
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There is no question that agriculture is America’s leading industry, and 
that farmers, as consumers, in a normal year will use more steel than the 
amount used in auto production, more petroleum products than any other 
industry, which are just two of the many products it takes to operate a farm, 
A farmer is one of the best customers industry can have, when he is doing well. 

It is common knowledge the downward trend of farm income total dropped 
from $31,224 million in 1953 to $30,203 million in 1954, for United States farm 
income. Oklahoma dropped from $567,024,000 to $552,274,000 in 1954. The lost 
income is also shown in the average size farm mortgage debt which has in- 
creased from $1 billion first half of 1954 to $1.3 billion as of now. 

The lost farm income has not been felt as yet in the industrial areas, although 
it will reach there in near future if not stabilized. But we can assure the com- 
mittee that it has been felt in our local community. We can name several (five 
or more) farm-mahinery dealers in Logan County who have closed out their 
business in the past 3 years. Records can be shown of many small farm sales. 
We can certainly state that a majority of the small farmers are working part 
time at some other occupation, though not because they like to work hard, but 
because they need the extra income. This is not good for agriculture. You 
cannot operate a modern farm and serve two masters. 

The mystery to a great many farm people is why the downward trend in 
their income continues, while other industries are going on to new record 
highs? Nearly everybody is enjoying boom times except the farmer. 

Notwithstanding, the sharp decline in farm income our concern is for the 
farmer’s future, more so than with the immediate part. We should protect and 
stabilize our leading industry. 

The present farm price-support program is both inadequate and ineffective. 
It falls far short of its major purpose of stabilizing the farm economy. The 
same would apply to the rigid 90 to 100 percent of parity bill, without a limit 
on the amount of money any one producer could draw. Farmers should have 
100 percent of parity with a limit under $5000 to each producer. 

The majority of the farmers of this Nation want a price-support program 
as proven by every referendum of recent years. 

Price supports without a limit will only create more surpluses and keep 
agricultural commodities out the world trade. 

A look at some 1953 price-support figures should show why a limit is needed. 

Less than 2 percent of the Nation’s farmers received 25 percent of the total 
price-support benefits. 

Nine percent received 50 percent of the benefits, and 90 percent of our farmers 
received less than half of the price-support benefits. 

For example, the five largest cotton growers in California averaged $649,335. 
One instance can be shown where a loan was made in excess of $1 million to 
one corporation, which is not an American concern (in the State of Mississippi). 

The 5 largest wheat loans of 2 Northwestern States averaged $176,000. The 
five largest loans of this State will rank close to those. 

While it is true that this unfair distribution of price supports has made some 
contribution to the farm economy, in common justice to ourselves and children 
we cannot continue to pay huge sums of money to factory type commercial farms, 
and at the same time let only a small amount reach the small family farmer, 
which is the majority of our farm population. 

Since 1935, the large commercial farms have increased some 37 percent. They 
now control some 42 percent of all United States farmlands. It has been stated 
proudly by advocates of commercialized farming that they produce 85 percent 
of the Nation’s produce. Therefore, they should take the largest cuts. 

The trend toward commercialized farms has been very rapid in the past few 
years, and will continue faster under a price-supports system without a limit. 
Every farmer in his own area has watched it grow, if the trend is not slowed 
it will ruin small-business men in towns throughout our Nation, for a commercial 
farm will buy very little locally. He will buy direct from factories in large 
quantities. 

What is true in the price-support program, also applies to the rstriction of 
acres. The largest producer has every advantage. You cut a man of 1,000 
acres, 35 percent and he can find 350 acres which would not grow wheat any- 
way. You eut small producers 35 percent and he will take a full cut. 

Our present allotment law should be amended to provide for a minimum 
allotment, and a graduated rate of reduction on all farms above 160 acres. A 
bushel quota for each farm should be given every consideration. 
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The problems of agriculture can be stated in very few words, surpluses or 
overproduction. We believe our food surplus is a blessing in disguise, if we use 
it as a Christian nation should. We would like to suggest several things we 
should do with our surplus food : 

1. We should sell more of it on the world market. 

2. We should make it easier for foreign countries to get our surplus food. 

8. We should offer more of it free to needy people in this country, also 
to needy people in the Iron Curtain countries. 

4. It should be traded for raw materials that we hold in short supply in 
this country. 

5. More money should be spent on research on the commodities we have 
in surplus. The research report as to what was done with short staple 
cotton, is good news to the cotton industry. 

6. Farmers and farm organizations should do a better job of selling our 
products and telling the farm side of the story. 

A lot is being made of the fact that the farmers now are in a minority, but 
are they considering the merchants and professional people in small towns 
throughout the Nation who depend on agriculture for their living? We are not 
worried about this minority talk. We as farmers comprise the Nation’s No. 1 
industry, and therefore are the largest consumer of raw material. Is there any 
doubt that a sick farm economy will not spread into other industries in the near 
future? 


Again we wish to thank the committee for any consideration they may give 
this statement. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Holmes, will you step forward, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. HOLMES, LAVERNE, OKLA. 


Mr. Hotmes. Senator, I was raised on a farm. This is the third 
time in my lifetime that we went through these wringers and my sym- 
pathy goes out to you boys who have to correct this. I don’t want to 
argue. I would say the farm program has done me very little good in 
hog and cattle raising. I always went along with it. I haven’t tried 
to be a dog in the manger. I haven’t any way out except the hard 
way. 

It is going to take a lot of guts and work to get anything done. My 
father advocated one-seventh of the land should lay idle back there 
in 1903 when we had two-bit corn. I don’t know the way out. I 
believe in the soil bank and soil conservation. I believe in those things 
if it can be worked out. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Holmes prepared statement follows :) 


Marking back to Grover Cleveland’s administration, it seems that farmers 
have either had hard times making a profit in producing agricultural products 
or the Nation has been at war. Three steps west by my father each time to new 
lands. Then, it was all cheap; labor, land, and tools. Coxey’s armies, I do not 
remember, but when Kansas had a big wheat crop was my first experience when 
they argued that 10 percent increase “over production” would cut the price half, 
and to my recollection, this was the beginning of Government help, aid, or inter- 
ference. It came to pass finally that the CCC began to buy this surplus or 
make loans on it and it did not take 10 years to build up a year’s extra com- 
modities in the peaceful years. So now it is this surplus that is driving us 
crazy. 

You have come here to try to decide: What to do with our surpluses, try to 
stop them from accumulating, and try to get the farmer a living return for his 
work as well as keep him from voting against the administration that is in, or 
the one that may come in. 

To analyze this program would be fairly easy if we know what the weather, 
wars, and wishes of the people were to be. I'd bet the rest of my life that straight 
socialism or a war with Russia would cure the overproduction. The other routes 
out will be hard on account of human nature and will only be routes that are 
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as reasonable, fair, and simple as can be worked out when we are at peace and 
everyone but the farmer is fairly happy. We don’t want war, so that is out. 
How much socialism do we want with 13 percent of the farmers as voters? If 
other countries can’t make it work, what would happen if production in other 
industries catch up and unemployment grew excessive? Out our program would 
£0. 

You know the reasons why the processing tax didn’t work is because it worked 
backward on perishables. What became of the millions that the producers lost 
that was up in escrow? The high supports are in trouble not only because the 
surpluses are driving us crazy but the costs of production are pushed up and the 
allowable acre value is jumping in price. We didn’t like OPA during the last 
war or set prices because it had to cover so many different situations and only 
fit the choice spots. Who got the subsidies and had to pay the big income tax 
onit? Not I or farmers. 

The programs of eat more beef, pork, rice, butter, etc., is O. K., but you can’t 
get away from the fact that when cowhides got down to a nickle a pound 
farmers quit saving them, that a lot of dairymen are eating oleo at 20 cents a 
pound, and cheapness is the essence of trade. What good did the farm progrem 
do us in the drought era except make feed cost higher until the Government had 
to give aid in order for the farmers to stay and try to keep the dust down, etc.? 

We still have to guess what the economic swing will be in long, peacetime on 
social security, old-age pensions, and unemployment compensation. We know 
the horse is out, that people are eating less wheat and potatoes, using less wool 
and heavy clothing, and if the price is too high they certainly will use substi- 
tutes. We know that the price of wheat and cotton doesn’t change the price 
of a loaf of bread or a cotton dress much. However, as our economy settles, 
there will be a lot of difference between what the boys and girls want and what 
they have to have. 

I live out in the great surplus area and want to stay, but if we do away with 
supports in moist years and don’t raise anything in dry years, how can it be 
done, outside of irrigation and taking in one another’s washing? Henry Wallace 
wasn’t too far wrong when he killed pigs and cows and burned surpluses; how- 
ever, that probably is out, but something has to be done with these surpluses 
because we can’t keep renting ground to hold them on, and it seems unlikely that 
a profitable market can be had as long as they are in sight. So it must be done, 
down to a reasonable surplus. What? Sell? Give away? Or turn to fertilizer 
that crazy surplus. Sure, start over with a middle-of-the-road program, not try 
to get rich and then when you get rich during a war and the farm deal goes sour, 
howl because they take a big part away from them. You cannot forecast all 
the ins and outs of the people’s wants and desires. A cold winter would help 
pork consumption of even spoil a lot of spuds. 

Now what can be done? First thing to my mind is my father who advocated 
letting one-seventh of the farm lie idle and each and every man rest the seventh 
day. We did not use fertilizers then and had plenty of land. The little farmer 
raised about all he ate and peddled a lot directly to his neighbors then and he is 
going to have to do that, along with a side job, if he stays. ‘The economy line is 
pretty narrow to keep away from a drop or inflation. We have gone too far to go 
back and start all over like we did after the Civil War and World War I, if we 
can prevent it. It will take courage, skill, and a lot of staying to keep the econ- 
omy on the track. We have a lot of things to do like building of recreation lakes 
on every 6-mile square in this whole country, and completing our upstream flood 
controls and land uses. 

We need schools, a lot of junior colleges and colleges, because each boy now 
needs to know his chemistry, physics, and bacteriology and even engineering. 
The $10 billion road program is needed. There are literally millions of homes 
that need modernizing or finished modernizing, repaired, and landscaped. To me, 
the money isn’t so important as the way of life and our independence to keep our 
boys and girls free to use their initiative and know partly where they are at 
when starting a new career. 

The legislative branch of our Government probably will have to take a plank 
out of each of the farm organizations programs and consumers wants. 

If we get 90 percent support, we just as well have 105 percent and full acreage 
and bushel and bale controls. 

If we take the middle of the road, 70 to 80 percent of parity or set price on 
dollar an hour wage, the Government should make as much of the products stay 
on the producer’s farm or in the community as possible where they make a loan. 
The overproducer should have to take care of most of these loan products. 
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Would the farmer prefer reduction by law or by price, and to what extent in 
world markets? 

It will be impractical to make a farmer with a small farm and large family 
cut his acreage or production, as he will need it all to live on. 

Really, if bad comes to worse, the larger farmer has a lot to lose and the 
smaller operator very little and he may tough it out in shallow water when the 
big fish die. In 1930, a family could eat on $5 a week. It now takes $50. 

I prefer the middle of the road after long deliberation and going through the 
past ups and downs—win, lose, or draw. 

The man that had 9 dairy cows and barely made a living at 90 percent 
parity said he added 3 or 4 more cows and lost money at 75 percent of parity. 
What would this man have done if the Government had supported the milk at 100 
percent parity? I say he would have added 10 more cows, and if let alone would 
eut back to 7 or 8 at 75 percent of parity and with a little self-help either gotten 
his cost down or milk price up on the open market. 

For me when hogs get under the cost of production I take my loss and quit 
raising them until the price of pork gets back so it will show a feeding profit. 
For cattle when one owns his own pastures to summer on and alfalfa to winter 
on and cattle does not pay the labor bill the cattle are left to shift for themselves 
with a little effort. Enough can be sold to pay taxes and fix fences and beef 
will be cheap until more weight is developed by higher prices and cheaper feeds. 
We have virtually quit buying anything but sugar and flour and wearing our old 
clothes out until the income gets back in line with outgo. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Worthington. Give your full name, 


please, and your occupation. 
STATEMENT OF HENRY W. WORTHINGTON, MANGUM, OKLA. 


Mr. Wortuineton. Henry W. Worthington, Mangum, Okla. 

The CHarrMAN. You area farmer / 

Mr. Worruineton. Yes, I live on a farm. 

Mr. Chairman, I know what a job your committee has done. 
What you folks want is to know what to put in the new farm law. 
You are going to have to work it out. The present farm program is 
outmoded like machinery with advances. It is going to have to be 
changed. There are many loopholes that you have to ‘fill in. Know- 
ing how legislation is made, I think a lot of things could be spelled 
into the next bill, what can and what cannot be done, in writing the 
legislation. 

Whenever you give too much authority to a board or commission to 
make its own laws, rules, and regulations, then it can do most anything 
it wants todo. The present farm program is on an acreage allotment. 
I am a small tenant farmer. I do the very best that I can, and there 
are many tenant farmers in the southwestern part of the State in which 
I live. The allotted acreage is so small to those tenant farmers until 
they cannot make a living. Many of them are selling out. They are 
moving into town. I think that the bill should be so written that the 
man with a small acre: uge should not be penalized because he is a small 
farmer. I would not have control of ac reage on a farm of 160 acres 
on down. It is not the little farmer that produced a surplus. It is 
the commercial farmer that has produced the surplus. 

Why should the little farmer, the farmer that is trying to live out 
there on that farm and raise his crops be penalized to where he can’t 
do it, that he must sell his land or if he rents his land he must give 
up his place and go into the overcrowded cities. We want to look to 
the future just as well as we look at the present. What are we going 
to do with the migration from farms to cities if we go ahead and com- 
mercialize all the farming lands there is in these United States? 
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Gentlemen, it is a problem that has to be worked out. It is a prob- 
lem that we have got to face and it is a problem you have got to solve 
in Congress yourself. 

Can the taxpayers pay for the welfare load that is going to be created 
by farmers migrating to town? Industry cannot absorb it. But this 
man, if he has a sufficient amount of acres out there on this little farm 
he is on to feed himself and his family, he can stay there and stay off 
of the labor market. 

The labor market is so well organized that an unskilled farmer can- 
not go into the city and make a living like he can make a living on 
his little farm. 

I think that the next farm bill should carry this provision that it 
should be on pounds and bushels because the acreage is not going to 
solve it. I will tell you why it is not. There is a lot of irrigation 
in my part of the country. Here is a man that has a poor farm. He 
has got 10 or 15 acres of cotton. Here is another man that has irri- 
gated land. He goes over and rents this man’s land or buys this man’s 
land and he moves this cotton acreage to the irrigated land and he 
will produce five times as much cotton as the man would have pro- 
duced on the poor land. You are not reducing your surpluses one bit 
as long as we have got a condition that will do that. 

The thing you have got to do is write a farm bill where every unit 
of land will carry its own acreage and give a pound and bushel. 

I will give you an illustration. You give me an allotment for 25 
bales of cotton. I make 50 bales of cotton. I sell my 25 bales at the 
support price, which I think should be a hundred percent because 
when you give the farmer 90 percent he is taking 10 percent less than 
the other man is getting for his production. 

I sell this 25 bales at the 90 percent or the 100 percent or however 
the law is set up, and then I have got 25 bales to sell next year and I 
have my next year’s crop made and my land can rest and I can rebuild 
it. Whether your land-bank plan or rental plan upon the idle acres 
will work now I don’t know. 

I think it would be an experiment that would have to be tried. I 
know that, Senator, when you and I were born, my father was born 
in Louisiana, a native of your State, he fought in the Civil War and 
he fought to defend southern rights and today I, the son of that old 
man, that old father of mine, I am out here before this committee not 
just because I have the money to come or because I wanted to come, 
but to defend the rights of the little farmers of this country and I 
don’t think that I am wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here. The time is 
growing short and I am not going to talk any longer. 

The CramrMan. Give it to the clerk. 

Mr. Worrnineton. I am going to give you this prepared state- 
ment. I know what a job you have from experience, and I hope you 
do a good job and I am banking on you. 

(Mr. Worthington’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am glad of the opportunity to present these written statements to your com- 
mittee for your study that you may know just how the people of southwestern 
Oklahoma feel toward and about the farm program today. And, further, I am 
sure that the committee wants all the facts of the conditions as they actually 
exist today, that the study you are making will help you to enact a farm program 
next year that will be fair to the farmer and the consumer. All segments of 
society must be considered in any national legislation that Congress enacts. 
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THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


When the present program started it probably was the best that Congress 
could devise and it has done much to hold America as the strong Nation it is 
today, but like machinery and transportation it is outmoded and got into the 
hands of the few big producers through control of the committeemen of the 
program. Politics has been played in the farm program just as it has in busi- 
nesses of the country. When the farm program first started it was to help the 
little man but he was soon forgotten and corporate farming has taken over with 
the big farmer swallowing up the little farmer. The new farm act must be 
completely revised. 

FARM INCOME 


farm income is the lowest since 1947. There are two ways to measure the 
farmers income by the money you are taking in and what your bank statement 
shows down at the bank. Farm parity prices have slipped 28 points since 1951; 
production cost has jumped 30 percent above 1947 and farmers have had only 
1 percent increase in cash receipts to meet these bills. Typical commercial farm- 
ers in all of 21 different regions of the country got less than 50 cents an hour 
for their own labor last year after paying expenses and getting interest on their 
investment. Farm income reached an all time high in 1947 $16.8 billion net but it 
has been declining every year since except for 1951. This year it will get 
down to around $11 billion, but there is 18 percent fewer farm people than in 
1947; farm debts have mounted steadily since 1947; mortgage debt has almost 
doubled from $4.9 billion in 1947 to $8.2 billion this year; farm debts on other 
than land have almost tripled spurting from $3.6 billion in 1947 to $9.8 billion 
this year; this makes a total farm debt of $18 billion. The condition is grad- 
ually growing worse. Increase in the farmers cost contributes to his indebtedness 
while his production gradually decreases. 


PRICE SUPPORT 


Price support is the farmer’s only hope to remain on the farm with his 
family and he cannot stay for less than parity for what he grows and parity 
means that his dollar will buy as much as the dollar of industry and labor; 
100 percent parity is what industry gets, industry cannot operate for less than 
parity. Farming is an industry and how can it operate for less than parity, 
many are leaving the farm because of low acreage allotments and declining 
prices. The farmer cannot break even under the present agricultural program, 
the farmer is entitled to 100 percent of parity and he cannot exist for less than 
90 percent of parity for the major crops. 


ACREAGE CONTROL 


Reducing the major crops under the present formula is a failure, instead ‘of 
reducing the production it is increasing production. The amount of agricultural 
products are steadily increasing with high production per acre. Production is 
at an alltime high for all major crops. The big farmer is transferring the allot- 
ments on the small acreage to high productive land with irrigation, in some cases 
the land is transferred more than 100 miles; this formula is destroying hundreds 
of the small farmers. The transfer of the little farmers acreage is tripling the 
production instead of decreasing production, as was intended by the agricultural 
act. 

Only fortunate farmers can use irrigation. There are far more dryland farm- 
ers than irrigation farmers, yet the irrigated farmer is increasing the surplus that 
accumulates; the rich land also contributes its share of the increase. The 1955 
agricultural census will show that there has been a vast increase in the size of 
the farms and fewer farmers. The farm population is decreasing too fast—can 
industry absorb the farm migration to the cities, can industry provide the jobs 
that this displaced farmer must have if he lives—the cause is the present formula 
of acreage control. The only way that production can and will be controlled is to 
use a formula that provides that each family unit can sell for parity so many 
pounds and bushels of the major crops on a farm unit that is sufficient to support 
a family decently. There must be a formula that will hold the people on the 
land, the decrease in farm units must be stopped, the family farms must be more 
farm families on the land. The present formula of transferring one allotment 
to another land unit is destroying the individual farmer and fast bringing to 
America the Russian form cf agriculture—cooperative farming. 
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In writing the new farm legislation, stress should be placed on the family 
farmer, committeemen are given too much authority in setting up the rules and 
regulations. In administration of the farm program Congress should spell out 
what can and what cannot be done by committeemen who administer the law; 
in the beginning of the present farm act there was no transfer of the allotted 
acres and the production was held down; the laxity of the law give the adminis- 
trators authority to change and remodel the act and the result is too few farms 
and too much production. In writing the next farm act the act should be 
written so that no acreage could be transferred from one farm to another, that 
the acreage could not be moved from one farm to another, or farm units. 

There should not be any combining of farm units that would move the allotted 
acres to the better land from the poorer land, but each survey of land should at 
all times carry its own acreage allotment; the act must specify what the county 
and State committees can and must not do on the acreage allotment per farm 
unit. There are too many loopholes in the present law, the present act gives 
the committeemen authority to do pretty much as they please and they do it in 
handling the allotments. 

Advice from farm journals and our own Department of Agriculture is: Plant 
on the richest land, using fertilizer and irrigation where possible to increase the 
production, therefore production is raised instead of decreased. We are advised 
to raise more cattle, hogs, and sheep to use the idle acres of land taken out of 
production ; this will increase the cattle, hogs, and sheep of which there is now 
an overproduction. It just does not make sense, the average farmer does not 
know what it is all about, he cannot understand why one force asks for reduction 
and another asks for increased production. 

It is the corporation farmer that is creating the overproduction, the little 
farmer has never created a surplus and never will; my opinion is that acreage 
controls should not apply to the farmer of 160 acres of land or less, he cannot 
overproduce and take care of his land. Many farmers are buying land with 
poor production, moving the allotted acres to richer land and are accumulating 
more and more land, in a few years there will be few owners and the many dis- 
placed farmers will be sent into town to compete with labor that is organized, 
can the welfare take care of the hundreds that will be homeless and without a 
job, can the taxpayers stand more and more taxes to support the welfare load 
that is being created by the trend in the consolidation of the farms. 


THE FAMILY FARM 


America is the greatest Nation on this planet, its rural population has made it 
the power it is. From the farms has come the progress and economic stability. 
When you have destroyed the little farmer you have destroyed American great- 
ness, its leadership in world affairs. America depends upon its people to work 
and live upon and from the land; the more people that are on the land, the 
greater is our Nation. Our wealth and influence among other nations will be 
détermined by how this country handles its own agricultural affairs, how its 
farm families live, how many can remain on the farm. In the past farmers 
have adjusted production to consumption; new methods of production has in- 
creased production. How will production meet the demand and the demand 
consume the production? Will the proposed land bank solve any of the farmers 
problems? Will such a program keep the people on the land, or will it too drive 
them away to the overcrowded cities, where work is becoming harder and harder 
to get? Can industry take care of the millions that will move to the cities, 
displaced by an unhuman program an unnatural program? 

On these wide prairies of Oklahoma you can drive miles and miles without 
seeing a farm home. The land that once was a farm home is now consolidated 
with other farms making one farm unit farmed with hired labor by a corporate 
farmer, a man who farms large acreage of land. The landlord moves to the city 
or village and travels by auto or truck with the hired hand each day to his 
master machine to farm the land. In my opinion pounds and bushels control 
is the best way to solve the predicament we are in and that the family farm 
family be given consideration that he be given enough allotted acres to maintain 
a decent income for himself and family. Many farmers on 40, 80, or 160 acres 
must quit if the present formula is used in determining production. Less than 
160 acres which is farmed by one farmer should not be penalized as to drive 
the farmer off the land but given incentive to remain on the land with his 
family. 
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The passing of the family farmer will mean the destruction of our way of 
life as we have known it. It has reached the point where the Congress must set 
up the rules and regulations that the administration that administers the farm 
program must follow, and in the future will people determine what to do or will 
the administrator say “this is what you have” and “this is what you get”; write 
into the law what must be done and make it a “shall” instead of a “may”? People 
cannot live on an idle dream, but a reality is the life of all. 

CONCLUSION 

Having served in the Oklahoma Legislature almost 20 years I know what you 
have in the Congress is little different from the legislature; the same procedure 
is followed, there is as many ways to do a thing as there is members of the legis- 
lative body, but an agreement will be reached and an act enacted into law and 
what you do will determine what America will be. You will either take care 
of the family-type farmer or give in to corporate farming with big farms. I 
hope that in considering this vital legislation that you realize that the farmer 
must have his cost or he will fail, and when the family farmer is gone America 
goes with him. Why fight the isms in Europe when we are creating the same 
kind of isms in America. If we are to remain the leaders in world affairs then 
we must do what we preach to other nations. I hope that I have said something 
that will be constructive to you and the committee, and that you take my word 
that what I want is to build a better and stronger America with a satisfied 
people. I hope that I have not made my article too long, or repeated too often, 
but I do see the end unless the situation is changed in order to keep people 
on the land. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Richard, please. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL E. RICHARD, WAKITA, OKLA. 


Mr. Ricwarp. I am Virgil Richard from Wakita, Okla. I repre- 
sent a section of Oklahoma where the only crop we can successfully 
grow is wheat. Lack of moisture holds us to this. We feel that we 
have been sold down the river in regard to parity on wheat. Also 
cattle and hog prices have declined to the point where we are lucky 
if we break even. 

Our farm mortgages have gone much higher for this year than the 
previous year. With machinery and repairs taking another 5 per- 
cent hike, it is forcing many of our farmers to quit. We believe we 
are entitled to 100 percent of parity on our allotted acres to wheat. 

I and many of my neighbors have put every acre to wheat in protest 
against the cut in parity prices. We aim to place this excess wheat 
in bond on the farm because if something isn’t done at once we believe 
we will be in a depression much worse than the last one. 

If this comes, wheat in the bin, although not worth much, will help 
to pay taxes, interest, and save us from bankruptcy. Any plan which 
will help us will be greatly appreciated. We are in a terrible squeeze. 

I believe that teeth should be put in the Agriculture Act to make 
each farm on 160 acres stand on its own and lay-out ground be made 
to stay on this 160 acres. In other words, much of our surplus is 
raised on $40,000 land and the lay-out ground is put on $10,000 land. 
Also I believe the man who only farms 160 to 320 acres should be 
given an allotment when he can operate and make a living. The best 
place for this man is on the farm rather than on a soup line when hard 
times come. This man is not the man who is making our surplus. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Richard. 

We now have almost a hundred more witnesses to hear from and 
we are 5 minutes overtime. I am going to ask again that witnesses 
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limit their testimony to new matter, if they will, or file their testimony 
with the clerk sitting at the table to my left. 
Mr. Loosen? Give your full name please. 


STATEMENT OF EMIL C. LOOSEN, OMEGA, OKLA. 


Mr. Loosen. I am Emil Loosen, and I am a rancher. I am going 
to limit my statement to the facts as I think this problem can be 
solved, but I don’t think anybody brought it up that every farmer up 
here was the man making the overproduction. He is the man that 
should be loking at himself each morning when he gets up. He is the 
man who makes overproduction. It isn’t you people or the corn man. 

I think also your hybrid corn, stilbestorol, in feeding cattle has 
made overproduction and we can only put it on bushels and pounds. 

Our know-how ‘has gotten so great we have to do something and 
the only way we can do it I can see is give me a hundred percent of 
parity on my domestic allotment, and take 10 or 15 percent of my 
total acres out of production. 

The little farmer, there must be a solution. Mr. Davis said that 
he thought it would be nice to give them 6 percent. I think I would 
quit farming and go fishing because I think I can get around $20,000 
at 6 percent on my investment and that is more than I have made 
in a long time. 

I think we will have to take 10 to 20 percent out of production. The 
little man has to be protected. I don’t know how. 

The Cuarmman. That is what we are looking for. 

Mr. Loosen. I was trying to give the solution of the commercial 
man by taking 10 or 15 percent out of production. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Polson, please. I notice you have a written statement. Have 
you anything new to add? 

Mr. Poxson. I believe I have something a little different. 

The Cuatrman. All right; let’s see. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY F. POLSON, EUFAULA, OKLA. 


Mr. Porson. I am Henry Polson, from Eufaula, McIntosh County, 

The first thing I would like to ask is what has happened to the 
farmer who cut down or completely quit growing surplus crops fol- 
lowing the war in accordance with recommendations of USDA? 
Because of voluntary reduction he is now by law forced to stay out 
and give all of the acreage and all of the Government price support 
to the noncooperator. At the same time he has no vote or voice in 
what they do and his products are selling far below parity in com- 
petition with this same farmer who is favored with a nice allotment 
because of his failure to reduce acres voluntarily. 

We have a forgotten man who has gone all the way and he—even 
though he doesn’t want to grow supported crops, the other man comes 
along and competes with him unfairly—and he has no support of any 
kind. I don’t believe that statement has been made today. Per- 
sonally, I am farming 780 acres; I have no allotments because I have 
found my allotments too small to be economically feasible to farm. 
IT am a sharecropper and one of the few here from my county. 

The Cuamrman. What do you grow? 
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Mr. Porson. I am trying to grow hogs and cattle and watermelons 
and alfalfa and seed crops, but I find 50-cent watermelons, 10-cent 
fescue, 14-cent hogs, it is tough to give the landlord his half of it. 

Since acreage control is, and will always be, unfair and unwork- 
able, I would suggest that we put our support on a dollar basis with 
noacreage control. Let us try a two-price system with 100-percent 
support up to our domestic consumption and normal carryover and 
our surplus going on the world market. Make the consumer pay 
the bill. Except for administration, I don’t think the Government 
should pay the bill. 

Let every farmer have equal opportunity for support with an upper 
limit, in dollars, on any individual farmer, landowner, or corporation. 
This will stop large farms from getting larger at the expense of the 
Government and the small operator. 

The small farmer did not have the land or capital to expand during 
war prices as did the large producer. Now he has been required to 
cut his acres proportionately to the large grower and in most cases 
his allotments are too small to be an economical unit. They are being 
forced out of the business. Make the necessary cuts from the large 
growers who are responsible for the surplus. 

There is no longer an opportunity for a young farmer to start 
unless he is fortunate enough to marry or fall heir toa farm. If one 
does buy a farm he not only pays for the land but the crop-history 
Government allotment. 

If I have a corn allotment I can sell my corn to the Government 
and go to my poor neighbor who was not so fortunate and buy his 
corn for about 50 percent less to feed my livestock. Is that fair? 

McIntosh County has only 15 percent of its total cropland in allotted 
crops. Average farm in McIntosh County is allotted 8.5 acres of 
cotton and his total allotments of cotton, peanuts, and wheat is only 
11.2 acres. We are not planting our total allotments because 1 acre 
of peanuts and 5 acres of cotton is too small to farm profitably and 
as a result we are cut further each year in allotted acres, and as a result 
our acres are being taken away from us on the county level. 

Gentlemen, I believe that any man should have some protection, 
one or more crops, and I think that unit should be an economical 
minimum unit. He can’t own a combine for 15 acres of wheat. He 
has to do it all with his hands if he grows 1 acre of peanuts. Let’s 
give him one protected crop on some minimum unit and some protec- 
tion for the man who has gone all the way with you trying to conserve 
his lands and cut down production. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Dolezal ? 

Do you have anything new, because we are getting late? 

Mr. Dotxzau. I don’t know that I have. 

The Cuarrman. Won't you file your statement for us, then? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DOLEZAL, EL RENO, OKLA. 


Mr. Dotezau. I do want to make this one statement because I haven’t 
heard it mentioned. 

In this new farm program you are going to formulate you will have 
to have some incentive to attract young farmers back into the field. 
I live at El Reno. There is a 5-mile radius where there isn’t but 2 
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farmers under the age of 35 in the business as of today, even with the 
help of their fathers. You put another 10 years of age on myself or 
any of these baldheaded or gray-haired men here still in the farming 
business and if there isn’t incentive to draw the young fellows back 
what will we have 10 years from now? To me it is serious. I don’t 
have any boys in my family. I have tried to raise three girls and 
educate them here at this wonderful college. It costs money. 

In order to do so I have to have an income from that farm. I am 
farming 160 acres, very few farmers left on that size of farm. If it 
wasn’t a good farm I would have been off the business long ago. It is 
a good farm and I have been able to raise good crops. The last 3 
years Thavehadnoincome. Itisa hard proposition. 

We are in a position where we can’t get help. I grow alfalfa hay 
and that takes back-breaking work storing it in the barns. The price 
of that is determined on price of c: attle. I am wholeheartedly for 
a program that will give us support prices or cattle because if the 

cattleman makes money I will make money growing feed for the cat- 
tle. Otherwise, as of today I have a barn full of hay with no market, 
the first time in my life I haven’t been able to sell alfalfa seed. That 
is the conditions that exist there. 

How long we can dig in our products and borrow money to pro- 
duce, I don’t like to pay interest to do that. It is against my grain 
to have to pay interest to borrow money to produce crops when you 
are losing money. 

I don’t know as I have any solution to this. I do want to say this: 
I want to read this 

The CHarrMan. Will you put it in the record? 

Mr. Dotezau. It is here. 

The Cuatrman. Hand it to the clerk over there and it will be put 
in the record just as though you said it. 

Mr. Dotezau. All right. 

The CHatrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. -Dolezal’s prepared statement follows :) 





I am William Dolezal, of El Reno, route 2, Canadian County, Okla. 

First I want to thank you for this opportunity of expressing my opinion 
upon a farm program. I think getting the opinion of dirt farmers is the most 
democratic thing you could do. I know, of course, that advice is always forth- 
coming from would-be farmers and that theorists are usually wanting to state 
their opinions, so when you come out to the dirt farmers to get their views 
upon a farm program, you are to be complimented. 

Let me say that no program at all would be much better than the one we 
have now. I am for repealing the present sliding-scale program completely. 
About all the present program has done is slide farmers off their land as fig- 
ures show that the surpluses are increasing and the bottom is falling out of the 
prices of all farm products. 

3enson has helped cut our income down to where we have nothing left after 
we pay our expenses, but has he said anything about taking a cut in his salary? 
I wonder if that would be as sound as he continues to say the farm condi- 
tion is. TI haven’t heard him say a word about seeing that farmers get a cut 
in what they have to pay for farm machinery, gasoline, and oil; or whether 
he has said anything to anyone about getting cuts in a farmer’s doctor bill, 
dentist bill, or anything the farmer has to buy to stay in business now. I 
haven’t heard or read anything anyplace about farmers getting a break on 
the prices we pay, but it’s sound for us to take from 65 to 90 per cent of parity 
for our products. 

Back during the days when we were getting 100 per cent of parity for our 
products, we farmers were great consumers and improved our farms to where 
we were just beginning to live, but now I wonder how long under present con- 
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ditions we will be able to use all the electrical equipment on our farms or whether 
we will have to take out our telephones or any of the other modern conveniences 
that were placed on farms up to 24% to 5 years ago. 

In formulating a new farm program, I believe allotments ought to be based 
upon a bushel-and-pound basis instead of upon acreage with 100 per cent of 
parity on all a family-sized farm could produce. Then the larger the farm 
gets, the less support the farmer would get on his products. In other words, 
limit the amount of support to the scale of a family-sized operation. This farm 
program should also include cheap long-term credit for farmers and a food 
stamp program for underfed people along with the expansion of the school lunch 
program. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bellmon, please. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY BELLMON, RED ROCK, OKLA. 


Mr. Betutmon. I am Henry Bellmon, a farmer. I raise small grain, 
cattle, sheep, poultry. My sole source of income is farming. I am 
one of the young farmers. I have been farming since 1947. I have 
one thing to add to the testimony given here today that I think is 
new. One thing we farmers produce in short supply and that is wild 
game. I am constantly troubled with people traipsing across my 
property in quest of quail and ducks and other wild game they look 
for. 

If you gentlemen in your deliberations can come up with a scheme 
in connection with Mr. Davis’ proposal to retire some of our ground 
completely from agricultural production and set up some small game 
reserves in all these various agricultural areas, you will do a con- 
siderable service to agriculture as well as to the urban population. 

If you could take that land completely out of production and put 
it into areas large enough to be stocked with quail and made avail- 
able to these people who are eager to hunt and spend their money 
for ammunition and gasoline and some place to spend their idle hours, 
I am sure you will help agriculture as well as our urban people. 

The Cuarrman. Who would own the land, the Government or you? 

Mr. Betitmon. The Government would lease the land at possibly 
6 percent rental of appraised value for a long term of years. That is 
the only thing I have that hasn’t been said. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you. 

Mr. Fleming, please. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. FLEMING, SECRETARY, OKLAHOMA COTTON 
GINNERS ASSOCIATION, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Mr. Fiemine. Mr. Chairman, I am J. D. Fleming, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners Association. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I will file and I wonder if it would meet the approval of 
the committee to let me leave with them some samples of the problem 
we have in cotton. 

I have two exhibits, if it would please the committee, which I would 
like to present to them. In this box are 2 blouses, cotton blouses, 
1 of which was made in Japan. The cost is a dollar in Oklahoma City 
this past week. And the top blouse is a blouse made in the United 
States, which cost $3.98. 

The Cuairman. All right. 
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Mr. Fiemtna. In addition, I have two other products. One is ab- 
sorbent cotton and the other is absorbent synthetic. The synthetic 
product is just slightly cheaper than the cotton. 

Now, the solution to these two problems we have we have already 
talked about in the export situation, and which is contained in the 
statement I will leave with the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, sir. 

(Mr. Fleming’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am J. D. Fleming, secretary of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners Association, and 
this statement is submitted for the association based upon resokutions approved 
by the membership at the last annual meeting. Oklahoma is honored to be in- 
cluded on the schedule of this important committee and it is indeed a privilege 
to file this statement. 

Your meetings across the Cotton Belt come at a very opportune time because 
the cotton industry of the United States is probably faced with the darkest 
future in its long and colorful history. In fact, unless present policies regard- 
ing exports and imports are soon reversed the American cotton industry as it is 
know today will be past history. In the past 25 years exports have declined 
from about 8 million bales to slightly more than 3 million bales. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee, the most authoritative body 
in the business on this subject, reports that within the next 2 years foreign free 
world cotton production may be sufficient to meet all consumption requirements 
without any exports from the United States. 

In addition to loss of foreign markets the American cotton farmer is also 
threatened with loss of domestic markets from two sources. No. 1 is the sharp 
increase in imports of finished cotton materials principally from Japan, and 
No. 2, the continued growth and expansion of the United States chemical fiber 
industry. 

Coming back to the imports of finished cotton goods—Japan can shop around 
over the world and buy cotton from 3 cents to 5 cents a pound cheaper than 
domestie mills can buy American cotton. In addition, Japan pays her textile 
workers approximately 27 cents per hour, compared to United States textile labor 
rate of $1.35. 

What does this mean? Here are two cotton blouses, one of which was made in 
Japan—the other in the United States. Both of these were purchased in Okla- 
homa City last week. The Japanese blouse cost $1 and the blouse made in the 
United States cost $3.98. By the weekend it was noted that blouses made in 
Japan were on sale for 88 cents. These are presented to the committee as ex- 
hibits A and B. 

It is reported that Japan booked more sales of cotton goods in the United 
States during July than was sold during all of 1954. This resulted from lower- 
ing of tariffs by the State Department at Geneva last spring. 

Production of synthetics in the United States is now approximately the 
equivalent of 4 million bales of cotton and the industry is still growing. Most, if 
not all, of this growth can be attributed to emphasis placed on research and de- 
velopment, The chemical fiber industries are continually probing and analyzing 
the individual markets of cotton and wool and then from the research labora- 
tories they develop a fiber with properties specifically tailored for a given end 
use. Cotton is being researched out of its domestic markets. The sad part of 
this situation is that cotton will give the same potential response to the research 
laboratory as its competition. However, as the cotton industry looks searchingly 
as to how well it is doing sciencewise, the cold facts show that the synthetics are 
spending approximately $55 million annually for research and development com- 
pared to about $12 million for cotton. 

If comparative expenditures for research are too abstract, maybe a look at 
our competition from an efficiency standpoint would be better. Rayon is by far 
the chief competitor of cotton and today rayon is underselling cotton 8 to 10 
cents a pound. 

There are approximately 1 million cotton farmers in 20 cotton-producing 
States; however, the total cotton industry consists of about 12 million people. 
Then, too, maintaining a strong and healthy cotton economy is important to all 
the people in the cotton-producing communities and States. To survive cotton 
must retain its markets. 
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To this end the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners Association recommends: 

(1) That American cotton meet its foreign competition pricewise. The 
Secretary of Agriculture now has this authority, but is being handcuffed by 
the United States State Department. 

(2) That import quotas be placed on finished cotton materials. 

(3) That funds be provided the United States Department of Agriculture 
for a program of research and development comparable to that of the 
chemical fiber industry. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. George Graff? 
Have you something new / 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GRAFF, CRESCENT, OKLA. 


Mr. Grarr. I think it is, but it is on a different line from what I have 
heard. I couldn’t hear a lot of it too well. It will take about 5 
minutes. 

The CuatrmMan. We are now running 30 minutes longer than we 
expected, sir, and we have 75 more witnesses to hear from, 

Mr. Grarr. I suppose I might as well file it, then. 

The Cuarman. I wish you would, and I would suggest that others 
file their statements unless they have something new to give us. 

Mr. Grarr. It isin a different light altogether. 

The Cuarman. What is it? 

Mr. Grarr. It is the program we have got now and why do away 
with it? That is what this lines up to. 

The Cuatrman. Do you offer any solution ? 

Mr. Grarr. I was wondering if it isn’t all right. 

The Coamman. The same program / 

Mr. Grarr. Yes; this here variable price support should be all right 
because we haven’t given it a try. 

The CHarrMaNn. You mean the flexible program ? 

Mr. GraFr. Yes. 

Senator TuHyr. We did, however, apply it to the dairy industry, 
did we not? The flexible was applied to that industry ¢ 

Mr. Grarr. That is out of my line, but apparently it is working. 

Senator Taye. In which manner? 

Mr. Grarr. They way I look at it the dairy situation is coming along 
in good shape. 

Senator Torr. Where do you get your facts? 

Mr. Grarr. From the dairy people themselves, because they don’t 
have much surplus any more. They have whittled the surplus down. 
The price is cheaper but they are getting along. 

Senator Tarr. They have a few surpluses. 

Mr. Grarr. They have reduced surpluses. 

Senator Tuyr. But the production is still on the increase ? 

Mr. Grarr. Yes. 

The CHarrmaNn. Just file your statement, please. 

(Mr. Graff’s prepared statement follows :) 

I am George Graff, of Crescent, Okla. I raise wheat and other small grain, 
cotton, and livestock. 

Since the committee wants the opinions of farmers on what is wrong with 


the present farm program and what changes should be made, I welcome this 
opportunity. 


I believe farm programs should allow farmers more freedom in running their 
own business than is now possible under the present farm program. In my 
opinion, the reason we have lost the freedom to do as we choose is because the 
way farm programs have ignored the laws of supply and demand in the past. 
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I do not like the way that politicians have made a political football out of 
farmers, and the way that some politicians try to make farmers feel sorry for 
themselves. Some people are willing to ignore the law of supply and demand 
as far as farmers are concerned. Some politicians have engaged in an auction 
sale by trying to outpromise each other. One says I will get farmers 90 percent 
parity, so the next one says I will get you 100 percent. 

Why have we lost our freedom on the farm? It is because we have too much 
production. Why do we have too much production? Because farmers have 
been led to believe that they could just keep on on producing and Uncle Sam 
would worry about the markets. And the people in Government did not have 
the guts to say, you must cut production. They went through the motions, 
but not soon enough to stop the surpluses. 

When farmers vote on a wheat or cotton referendum, they vote for controls. 
But we have not really controlled yet. I read the other day in the newspaper 
that if we really grew only the wheat we really need and reduce the surplus, 
we would plant only 19 million acres, instead of 55 million we are allowed. And 
the land we lay out of wheat we can plant to anything else we want to. So 
now we have surpluses in just about everything. We have the largest supplies 
of feed stocks on record—because we wheat and cotton farmers grew too much 
stuff. With all this feed on hand, we will probably wind up with even bigger 
surpluses of livestock and dairy animals too. 

We read of the terriffic cost of the farm program to the taxpayer. It seems 
to me that the man the farm program is costing the most is the farmer himself, 
and not the other taxpayers. Whenever a farm program encourages the pro- 
duction of more than we need—when we already have a surplus—the man who 
gets hurt is the farmer. The surplus beats down our prices. 

Seems to me that this price-support business has been used to help politicians, 
and it was really meant to help the farmers. 

The higher the price support the Government guarantees, the more incentive 
a farmer has to plant his land to supported crops. The more attractive we 
make agriculture, the more the Government guarantees, the more windshield 
farmers will have competing for our land. The higher the price supports, the 
more inflated land values you wil lhave. Land is not bought and sold any 
more on its value—it is sold on how big an allotment it has. 

We seem to have forgotten entirely the main value of price supports. Time 
was when we had to dump our wheat on the market when we harvested it. We 
had debts to pay and had to sell our wheat. 

The price-support program came along, and we could borrow money from the 
Government by mortgaging our wheat for about half its market value. We could 
store it, and sell it later, pay our storage costs, and it helped a lot. 

We were no longer forced to sell in July. We could get a commodity loan 
and wait until the market got better. 

Whatever happened to that idea? Today, farmers have been taught to think 
that the Government ought to guarantee them a profit. We have been taught 
to quit thinking about price support as a loan, and to consider it the price. 

I think that we need to go back to that original idea of price supports to 
let us have orderly marketing. 

We need to give flexible price supports a chance to work or fail. They are 
now being given that chance, but they started with two and one-half strikes 
against them, in the form of surplus that won’t possibly let the market rise. 

Ninety percent supports were set up as an incentive for wartime production 
and had about 5 years’ peacetime experience in building surpluses before ft was 
finally changed. We ought to give flexible supports at least the same amount 
of time—5 years, before junking it. 

We need to do something in the meantime about diverted acres. We are not 
going to really control our surplus production until we put some kind of controls 
on these acres taken out of wheat and cotton, etc. 

As I said at the beginning, I do not like controls. But we have built up 
these surpluses, and we cannot close our eyes to them. Let us control as strictly 
as possible until we work out of this trouble, and use flexible supports to allow 
supply and demand to function a little bit ,and help keep us on an even keel. 

I feel very strongly about this: Rather than go back to 90 percent supports, 
I would rather have no supports at all—because we would soon find ourselves 
right back where we are today and worse. You don’t cure diarrhea with 


castor oil. 
The Cuamrman. Mr. Backworth? Give your full name, please. 
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STATEMENT OF S. V. BACKWORTH, VALLIANT, OKLA. 


Mr. Backwortu. Iam 8. V. Backworth, from Curton County, Okla. 
I am a rancher, small rancher. I am living in a section where we 
have small farmers, peanut raisers, cotton raisers. 

Our peanut raisers have, considerable amount of them have been 
retired from the farm due to the fact that their acreage has not been 
sufficient to make them a living out there. They have l-acre minimum 
and they say that if they can get 10 acres that would be a subsistence 
allotment and would keep them on there with other little things they 
might raise for their cash crops to support their families and keep 
them on the farm. 

The cotton farmer is pretty well satisfied. However, the tenant 
farmer that is putting the expense into the cotton crop will probably 
break even this year but when he starts this next year’s crop it will be 
necessary for him to borrow money. 

Now we are for the support price. We do feel that cattle and hogs 
ere basic. Wasn’t there a law passed to support cattle and hogs? 

The CuatrMan. No. 

Mr. BackwortnH. No support price? 

The CHatrmMan. No support price for cattle or hogs; only a pur- 
chase program with section 32 funds. 

Mr. Backwortn. We feel this about it: If corn, the feed that goes 
into our livestock, we feel that livestock should be supported along 
with the things it takes to produce them. We will be satisfied. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Mungle? 

Have you anything new to give us, Mr. Mungle? 


STATEMENT OF JENE J. MUNGLE, ATOKA, OKLA. 


Mr. Muneur. Senator, one thing we need is a better relationship, 
public relationship out of the Department of Agriculture. If we are 
going to continue to subsidize all these other hundreds of other subsi- 
dies this Government has and you know they run into the hundreds, 
why is the farmer having to fight for an unjust cause of 100 percent 
of parity. Why is the imported dairy product, raw products, you 
know of them, charged up to the American farmer? They are charged 
up in the last 10 years, all these imported products have been charged 
up to the American farmer. Is the import tax on these equal to the 
tax on the finished product ? 

Gentlemen, we are having to fight for an unjust cause. You know 
it and I know it. Didn’t the Department of Agriculture learn a lot 
of gravy and a little beef didn’t help the American cattleman? Who 
is going to get the gravy on the pork-buying program ? 

Senator Scnorrren. Might I ask a question: How could the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture support cattle prices as such other than in an 
emergency program? He would need a specific law if he was to 
support it at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Munete. Why did he tell them they would have to pay 12 
cents for some of those canners and commercial products they paid 7 
cents for and sold them to the Government? They guarantee the 
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packer 6 percent profit. 'The corporation commission today are filing 
for public utilities. I will tell you the truth, they have to, they are 
entitled to a 6 percent profit on their investment. Whom are we 
going to file with except you gentlemen? I know this State depart- 
ment, some of the deals they got into. Idon’tlikethem. Everything 
I have got, everything that I will ever have I have no connections, | 
belong to a lot of farm organizations, but everything I have got or 
will have comes from the farm. 


Senator ScHorrret. You mentioned something about the tariff 


situation. Now we have had tariff policies established for years 
and years. Those are matters under the law and no Secretary of 
Agriculture, I don’t care who he is, can go in and change them with- 
out the proper approach being made under the law through the proper 
department. It rests largely now with the executive department, on 
certain findings by the Tariff Commission and the Commerce De- 
partment. The Secretary of Agriculture has very little to do about 
that, if any. 

Mr. Munere. The farmer has not had enough representation in 
Congress or in any of the state legislatures to cause enough fear in 
the Congressmen and Senators to get an adequate justification of their 
rights represented in foreign matters. All other industries have 
their valuation increase far greater than the farmers. 

Senator Youne. I do not believe there is a single farmer on the 
Tariff Commission that sets these tariff policies. That is one of 
the problems. 

Mr. Munete. That is one of the problems I am driving at. They 
are not represented. I don’t know whether this system of government 
that we have got ourselves into, you gentlemen have lived longer than 
I have, if you call it stabilization or subsidization, socialism, or what- 
ever it is, it is not for the good of the people of this country, basically. 

Senator Tre. I could not disagree with you more. The form of 
government of the United States of America is the finest government 
in all the world, There has never been anything recorded in all 
history that is half as good from the standpoint of serving the people. 
Here is a nation responsive to its people. We now have an economic 
problem in agriculture. We are blessed with a surplus, both in food 
and fiber, beyond what we consume or export. However, do not 
find fault with this form of government if you expect any sympathy, 
at least from this side of the table. 

Mr. Munatr. Senator, it is the privilege of every individual to say 
exactly what he thinks, and I do not believe that the basic form of 
government we are getting ourselves into, you refer to as the govern- 
ment has been, not as it is today for this individual. Are we taking 
care of this marginal farmer we have talked about today ? 

The Cuarrman. How long have you farmed ? 

Mr. Muneve. All my life. I learned how to milk when I was—— 

The CHarrman. How many acres have you got? 

Mr. Monote. My father and I together have 900. 

The Cuarrman. Nine hundred? 

Mr. Munetex. He started out with one cow. How would I or any 
other individual start out today that way ? 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a dairy? 

Mr. Munote. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How big is it; how many cows? 
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Mr. Munate. Today we have around 200 cows. 

The Cuamrman. Two hundred cows? 

Mr. Munate. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Are you in a milkshed? 

Mr. Munete. No; we process our own milk. 

The CuarrmMan. You sell it whole? 

Mr. Munete. Yes, sir. We pasteurize it. 

The Cuatrrman. What price do you get? 

Mr. Mune.r. Twenty cents a quart. 

The Cuatrman. Can you make any money on that? 

Mr. Munete. In our part of the country, Senator, the pressure from 
the big concerns is to raise the price. Our income in that locality is 
so small that I cannot see any justification of trying to punish the con- 
sumer any more. 

The CuHarrman. What milkshed do you have? 

Mr. Munate. It is my own. 

Senator Ture. To what market do you sell your fluid milk ? 

Mr. Munete. In our locality. 

Senator Tuyr. You are getting 20 cents a quart. Do you raise your 
own feed ? 

Mr. Muneéue. Part of it and part of it we buy. 

Senator THyr. What part do you raise? 

Mr. Munere. Only about one-tenth of the year-round basis. We 
specialize in grazing. 

Senator Tuyr. The concentrates, the high proteins, you buy them ¢ 

Mr. Munete. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. A man who is privileged to have a 200-cow herd 
and sells fluid milk on a consumers market, if he finds fault with the 
form of government that this United States gives its people, he rather 
surprises me. 

Mr. Munetr. Senator, I think we got started off wrong. I will talk 
to you later about that. 

The point I am driving at is the big corporations and the labor 
unions included have dominated everything to an extent, even I as an 
individual. You gentlemen are to be commended for what you are 
doing here. We don’t want all our basic principles different. We 
want to stand on our own 2 feet as the American farmer and we want 
the rest. of the United States, the citizens of this country, to stand on 
their own 2 feet and quit depending on the Government. 

Senator Younc. You mean the farmers would be willing to go it 
alone if the rest of them would? 

Mr. Munate. If you throw it open, but if you keep it on one, keep it 
on all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Mungle’s prepared statement follows :) 

To give a little background, I am a dairy farmer from Atoka County, which is 
located in the southeaste:n part of Oklahoma. The average farm income is 
around $289. It is getting harder for the average farmer in our county and 
throughout Oklahoma to make a living. You gentlemen know that it takes a 
lifetime of good management, hard work, and many other factors to establish 
oneself in this business of farming. 

I don’t think I will be able to say anything new here today, but I do hope 
that some basic principles can be accomplished for the betterment of agriculture 


1 Net income: Reference, Technical Bulletin No. T—56, issued by Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, dated September. 
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in our State and Nation. Today the population of the farmers is in the 
minority but it is in the majority for setting the basis of economy of this country. 
It is impossible for any one individual to comprehend all of the problems of the 
diversified field of agriculture. 

These are my opinions as I, an individual, look at this gigantic problem of 
the American farmer; not only I but every individual citizen in this great 
country of ours. Our problems reaches further than the farmer. Today subsidi- 
zation seems to be the policy of the American philosophy, if we want to call it 
that. We, the Government, Uncle Sam, Sugar Daddy, do not only subsidize 
the airlines, railroads, magazines, etc., but you gentlemen know the subsidy list 
would run into the hundreds. Not only in this country, how many factors and 
how many other stabilization policies has the Department of Agriculture with 
the State Department been taken for a sucker in the past 10 years? We cannot 
win friends on a giveaway program. We may perpetuate someone or party in 
office. Gentlemen I know that the American farmer and you know that the 
American farmers are having to fight for an unjust cause. This country cannot 
subsidize the whole world. Look back and see how many thousands of tons of 
vegetable oil, wheat, beef, dairy products, and peanuts we have imported into 
this country in the past 10 years. I would like to present some questions for 
thought. 

Should these imported products be charged up against the surplus that has 
accumulated against the American farmers? 

Is the importation tax on these products equal to industrial product tax? 

What is the value of these products against the charge of subsidy to the 
farmer? 

Should we force our small farmers and citizens into some other business or into 
relief lines? 

Can we continue our handout to the other countries and not take care of our 
own people? 

If the program we have had and to have for the good of all the farmers? 

Didn’t the Department of Agriculture learn that a lot of gravy and little beef 
didn’t help the cattlemen? 

Who is going to get the gravy on the pork program? 

Has not the average manufacturing industries valuation increased far greater 
than the average farmer in the past 10 years? 

What did the Democrats let happen to farm prices during the latter part of 
their administration? 

What are the Republicans doing in their administration? Mr. Benson, I believe, 
is a great individual, but he is letting the American farmer suffer while other 
subsidization programs continue. I will say this much, if we had more milk 
salesmen and milk drinkers in our Government instead of some of the vodka 
drinkers and cocktail guzzlers as in some departments, they would be able to 
do some sober thinking and planning for the farmers relative to the subsidizing 
of farm products. You gentlemen, who have been in Washington, know what I 
mean, 

We talk about improved marketing and merchandising program. The Ameri- 
can dairy farmer is doing a great job of advertising and selling milk. This 
has come out of his own pocket and has helped to stop the surpluses from ac- 
cumulating. We want to stand on our own two feet but we cannot carry all of 
the load. We, as farmers, are forced to fight for 100-percent parity which is 
our just and rightful share under the system of Government we are now operating. 
I, for one farmer, do not believe that this trend of subsidized or socialistic form 
of Government (or whatever you want to call it) that we have and are living 
under is the right form of government to inspire the individual to stand on his 
own initiative. 

We have great farm organizations that are representing us, the American 
farmer, but if they cannot win the support of Congress and the Government 
and the people through sound principles and logical thinking instead of through 
the power of fear like some of the big corporations and labor unions for their 
selfish interest. This country was not built on fear. 

I know the more people we get the more complex the problem of Government 
is, but let us not alter the basic principles of our Government. I like to live 
better than I can afford but when are we going to have the guts or the intestinal 
fortitude to stand on our own two feet and quit living off of our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 

This Nation was built under God’s guidance, and by the work and sweat of your 
brow ye shall be known. 
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Thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity you are giving me as the American 
farmer to express my opinions. 

This is one of the American ways to solve a problem. Thank you, again. 

The CuHatrrMan. I am sorry to advise ny at I have just received ae 
notice, and I rs ret ad it. It says the Field House is booked for 
performance by Sammy Kaye at 8 o'clock tonight and crews are 
waiting to set up ‘the hall. That is this hall we are now occupying. 
It was supposed to have started at 4 o’clock. We were supposed to 
get out at t and it is now 4:40. Iam Sorry, but we are going to try 
to listen to you folks here if you have something new, and if not we 
would appreciate it if all of you would please file your statements with 
clerk of the committee, who sits on the table here to the left. We 
would appreciate it very much. 

All right, Mr. Goebel. This is something we can’t stop unless you 
want to proceed in the street. 


STATEMENT OF GLADMAN GOEBEL, MILL CREEK, OKLA. 


Mr. Gorse. I am Gladman Goebel. Iam a dairyman and farmer. 
To save time I will back up Mr. Foster’s statement and not go into it. 
But representing the dairymen we have three items. First, we don’t 
want the price of grain supported any lower than the price of dairy 
products. 

Second, we think that the processor or dairy is charging too much 
for handling that milk. I think it went up to $1 to $2 a hundred in 
the last 3 years. 

Third, we would like to see a bottle of milk at 4-percent butterfat. 
We think it would increase the markets for milk. 

The Cuarrman. That has been suggested several times. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hays. 


STATEMENT OF JIMMY HAYS, ENID, OKLA. 


Mr. Hays. I am Jimmy Hayes, from Enid, Okla., a wheat farmer 
and cattle farmer. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you lived in Enid? 

Mr. Hays. Twenty-four years I have been on a farm. TI lived there 
all my life. 

The Cuarman. I pitched wheat in Enid 45 years ago as a college 
student. 

Mr. Hays. I am thankful for what program we have left and going 
downhill. I don’t take the attitude of the man a while ago, but I do 
think the first big step you gentlemen ought to take back in Washington 
is to enact a rigid 90-percent support that will restore some of our 
lost prosperity on the farm. We want a big soil conservation program. 
It isn’t the only answer but it will be an additional answer and should 
be on top of what we have already got, and we need all these angles also. 

Somebody presented it as almost a utopia. It isn’t that but I do 
believe it is something which we should have in addition to what we 
now have. It should be for the family-sized farmer. He is the one 
who needs help to adjust his farming and educate his children. Ten- 
ants should be paid well. We should have some kind of a prograin for 
the cattle and hogs because it takes more acres for livestock farming 
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than it does and that will help some of our surplus situation if some- 
thing was done for the livestock industry. It takes a good many 
pounds of grain to make a pound of meat, and there you have part of 
your answer if something was done along that line. 

Now I want to call your attention to the unfair practices that some 
large farmers are doing in buying farms with poor lands and trans- 
ferring wheat allotments from these poor farms to good land. This 
results in some of the best farms having nearly a hundred percent 
wheat acreage on all cultivated lands while poor farms are left for 
layout acres. 

It is the cause of some of the surplus. If this sharp practice was 
stopped it might cost less to support wheat at 90 percent than it does 
at 8214. Each farm should have its own allotment that would stay 
with that 160-acre farm. 

I am here to tell you that is being abused badly. There is a recent 
ruling of the Department of Agr iculture, I understand, that stopped 
tenants from doing that, but it “didn’t stop landlords where a man is 
both landlord and operator, he might only be farming with hired men, 
they are doing that. I could give you actual instances. A man, 
pr actically a million: lire, is doing that in our section of the country. 
So those are the main things. 

In closing I will say it would be a sad reflection on our own way of 
life if the farmers went into a depression at the same time all other 
classes are having prosperity. Is it right for the middleman to get 
so much when producers of the necessary things of life get so little? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES PETRIK, RENFROW, OKLA. 


Mr. Perrik. I am James Petrik. I own and operate a farm in 
northern Grant County, 560 acres. My allotment is 252 acres at the 
present time. With prices going up on stuff I have to buy, machinery 
and repairs, tires on my tractor, and the interest that I pay, is hard 
to do with the present prices that we get for our products. 

I raise wheat, cattle, and poultry on the farm and I am speaking 
for a group of farmers, union people, from my neighborhood, local 
577, and they are all for 90 percent, restore 90- percent parity. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, because of what I stated a moment ago, I 
am very, very sorry that the committee can’t stay longer with ° you. 
They are after us now to utilize this hall and we will have to conclude 
with the next witness. My suggestion is that you kindly file your 
statements with the clerk who sits at the table to my left. 

All right, the last witness, please. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BERRY, ADAIR, OKLA. 


Mr. Berry. I am David Berry. I am a dairy farmer on 200 acres, 
general purpose farming mostly. These cotton and wheat allotments 
don’t affect us too much. We have cotton and wheat but it is not as 
important as livestock production and dairy. 

In our county we have already put from one-third to one-half of 
our cropland into grasses under the soil-conservation program. We 
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believe that in order to have a farm program that is workable it must 
have the small farmer, soil conservation, and prices all tied together 
in one program. Therefore, we believe that the farmer should be 
supported, the smal] farmer should be supported to a limited amount 
of his farm program regardless of what that produces. un 

I will not give a definite amount. It would vary with the different 
sections of the country. In our section about $10,000 worth of pro- 
duce would be a fair amount but it might be different in other parts 
of the country. However, if we, in order to support a farmer with 
prices, he should comply with the soil-conservation program and work 
out a program with the Soil Conservation Service and we wouldn’t 
support farm price unless the farmer did that very thing—work out a 
program or plan of operation now being done with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service—and to show you just what effect these crop controls are 
without this program of soil conservation being mandatory to receive 
crop supports, I can cite you a 160-acre farm in our community that 
has an 86-acre wheat allotment which is extraordinarily large for that 
type of farm in our community. 

Most allotments will run anywhere from 10 up to 50 acres. And 
this particular farmer has never done any soil conservation work that 
I know of at all. We had a 5-inch rain in September and his land 
was plowed up and down the hills and the water went down his dead 
furrows and washed them out as deep as the ground had been plowed. 
I don’t believe we ought to support prices for a wheat farmer to go out 
there and tear up his land and let it wash away, or cotton farmers, 
either. 

It ought to be tied together with a simple program and do away 
with controls if necessary. Support him on a definite amount of pro- 
duce, regardless of what it is, hogs, chickens, cattle, or milk. 

The Cuarrman. This would be difficult to administer. 

Mr. Berry. I don’t think so. I think it would be easier to ad- 
minister than this present program for the simple reason that all he 
would have to do is present his receipt showing how much he had 
sold. 

The Cuarrman. Who would audit those receipts to see they are 
correct? You would have todo that. You are dealing with Govern- 
ment money. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

The Cuarman. It would present probably insurmountable admin- 
istrative problems. 

Mr. Berry. We did something like that once before and it wasn’t 
insurmountable. 

The Cuarrman. It has been submitted not only by you but by others 
and I assure you we will give that consideration. 

Mr. Berry. The three programs should be tied together in one 
program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Now, I want to again express regret that we have been asked to give 
up this hail and I wish to say that all of you who have no prepared 
statements, if you will prepare your statements and mail them to me in 
Washington, or the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I will 
give you assurance that those statements will be placed in the record, 
to be presented to the Congress for consideration. 
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I want to repeat that I enjoyed being here in Oklahoma and I am 
very hopeful that through the testimony that we got here that we 
will be able to formulate some program that will be. satisfactory and 
will asist the farmer in getting back on his feet; is there anything 
further ¢ 

If not, the committe will stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock, to met in Alexandria, La. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
9 a.m. the following day, November 9, 1955, at Alexandria, La.) 

( Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY Rospert ESHELMAN, DEER CREEK CHAPTER, FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA, DEER CREEK, OKLA. 


I am Robert Eshelman, spokesman for the Future Farmers of America from 
Deer Creek, Okla. I would like to call to your attention the creed of our FFA 
members. 

I believe in the future of farming, with a faith born not of words but of 
deeds—achievements won by the present and past generations of farmers; in 
the promise of better days through better ways, even as the better things we 
now enjoy have come up to use from the struggles of former years. 

I believe that to live and work on a good farm is pleasant as well as chal- 
lenging; for I know the joys and discomforts of farmlife and hold an inborn 
fondness for those associations, which, even in hours of discouragement, I 
cannot deny. 

I believe in leadership from ourselves and respect from others. I believe in 
my own ability to work efficiently and think clearly, with such knowledge and 
skill as I can secure, and in the ability of organized farmers to serve our own 
and the public interest in marketing the product of our toil. I believe we can 
safeguard those rights against practices and policies that are unfair. 

I believe in less dependence on begging and more power in bargaining; in the 
life abundant and enough honest wealth to help make it so—for others as well 
as myself; in less need for charity and more of it when needed; in being happy 
myself and playing square with those whose happiness depends upon me. 

I believe that rural America can and will hold true to the best traditions in 
our national life and that I can exert an influence in my home and community 
which will stand solid for my part in that inspiring task. 

Our members are young Mr. Chairman, but we are trying to train ourselves to 
be farmers—the best farmers in the world. We are also duly and greatly 
alarmed aboui our present agricultural economic trends. If the trend continues 
then there is not much hope in the future of farming. 

Farming is a nationwide industry and is of the most importance. This indus- 
try of farming has done the best job of feeding and clothing a nation that the 
world has ever known. 

The Deer Creek FFA now goes on record as being in favor of the following 
recommendations: 

1. That any farmer or any business or any laborer should be paid a fair 
price for worthwhile products on rendered services and we believe that 
parity is fair for all concerned so we therefore recommend that the farmer 
be guaranteed 100-percent parity on all basic commodities. 

2. We believe in rural America and the family-sized farm, and that to do 
away with the family-size farm would be like cutting fingers from the work- 
ing hand. Therefore we recommend that any assistance granted be directed 
to help the family-size farmer. 

3. That we are young boys soon to grow into manhood. Many of us will 
either work in peace or fight in war. We believe that famine and distress 
in our foreign countries breed hate and commuism and we also believe that 
we can share our blessings which some people call burdensome surpluses. 
It is better to change a man’s hate to love than it is to have to kill a man 
because of this hate. We therefore recommend that large grants be given 
to Christain rural overseas program or similar organizations to be dis- 
tributed to our less fortunate friends. 
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The above recommendations were drawn up, discussed, and approved unani- 
mously by the Deer Creek Future Farmers of America, at our regular monthly 
meeting, November 7, 1955. 

FRANK WEBSTER, 
Secretary, 

TomMMyY CURRIER, 
President, Deer Creek FFA. 


STATEMENT FILep By STANLEY ARNETT, BoIse Crtry, OKLA. 


I ask you to seriously consider the following farm suggestions. It is my opinion 
that the first responsibility of this Nation is to keep farm families on the farm. 
Many of our great leaders have been raised on the farm. The farm is an essential 
factor in our economy and national life. Under present low-farm incomes the 
farm youth is gradually being driven into industry where there are too many 
workers now. We always need families on the farm where conditions are best 
for developing healthy young men and women. I therefore propose that a law 
be provided that will allow a farm unit to produce all they want to produce of 
any farm product they chose to raise without restrictions, or Government regu- 
lations. I mean by a farm unit, a farm the proper size to raise a family on. 
East of the 100th meridian it should be any farm up to at least 160 acres. West 
of this meridian from 320 acres to 4 sections, depending upon the kind of Jand. 
Family-sized farms have never been the cause of overproduction and should not 
suffer for the troubles caused by our big farm units. These farms should be 
paid a parity for what they produce. 

Next the item of parity. Parity within itself is a flexible item. It simply 
means a fair price for what the farmer produces. It is adjusted each year to 
fit the comparative farm prices to what the farmer has to buy. After that it 
should not be subjected to further flexibility. Any further flexing of this price 
simply means the farmer is being deprived of his just share of the national 
income. Let it be adjusted each year by a competent board of just men, and 
100-percent parity established. 

Next, if farmers grow big and want to farm on a larger scale than a farm 
unit would provide, let them not be deprived of realizing their ambition. But, 
inasmuch as they are the ones who overproduce, let them take the world market 
for that portion of their products which is in excess of what a farm unit would 
produce. About 85 percent of farm products are now being sold in the United 
States. This amount should be sold at parity. The other 15 percent could be 
sold on the world market. This figure could be adjusted year by year as it might 
need. This should solve our farm problems. There is no need of having one 
segment of the national economy in an underprivileged class. 

I further suggest that these products should be sold on the world market 
f. o. b. our ports. Let them be transported in whatever the buying nation 
chooses to transport them in; their ships or any one else’s. 

Concerning the parity on cattle it is my opinion that if a price floor were from 
time to time, as it became necessary, set on fat cattle, that the other grades 
would fall naturally in line. 


STATEMENT FILep sy Frep Battery, YUKON, OKLA. 


I would like the opportunity to testify before your committee, not as a mem- 
ber of a farm organization, but as an individual who has farmed for 45 years 
and who now owns and operates a 260-acre family-sized farm in Oklahoma 
County, Okla. 

During my childhood there was a family living on each 160 acres of land. 
I have seen farm families come and go. Today I am 1 of 5 out of a possible 100 
who has remained on the farm. Through these years fertile farms by the scores 
have become so eroded by wind and water that they are now only wastelands. A 
good soil-conservation program through the years could have saved this land. 

For the past 15 years I have been following soil-building practices: Rotation 
of crops, raising legumes, terracing, et cetera. Since the inauguration of the 
Soil Conservation Service and other fair-deal legislation I received some assist- 
ance in my terrace building and proper land use. The program of the last 2 
years prohibits the average small farmer or tenant from participating in this 
practice because it places harvesting restrictions on legumes grown. 
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There is also the matter of the minimum price being lifted on legume seed 
During the fair-deal program the farmer was assured 12 cents per pound mini- 
mum on vetch and clover; whereas the seed dealer had formerly paid 7 and 8 
cents per pound. Under the present program the seed dealer is again paying 
7 and 8 cents per pound on a below normal crop yield. 

Parity: There are very few occupations in America which create new wealth, 
farming is one—oil is another. Oil operators have their subsidy in the form of 
27%4-percent depletion. They contend drilling for oil is a hazardous business and 
they must have protection. Farming is also a hazardous business; therefore, in 
my opinion, the farmer is entitled to and should have 100 percent of parity. 

Under the present sliding-scale program the farmer must work 12% hours for 
the same service, wage, or goods that others work only 7% hours to receive. 
Should the scale be lowered another 8144 percent the farmer would then work 
twice as many hours as the man in other fields for the same services, et cetera. 
This should explain the decline in the farm census. 

A solution to the farm problem would be strict acreage control and full farm 
parity, together with a proper conservation practice. Under such a program the 
farmer with small acreage could survive and it should be acceptable to the man 
with large acreage. 

Since the land is the main tax base, it would be a more prosperous country to 
have people living on small farms and farming them than for one man to operate 
one-half a township. He will remove all buildings and soil conservation means 
nothing to him. 

The present farm program is now drawing heavily on farm reserves and many 
of us are facing bankruptcy. We appeal to the legislative and executive branches 
of our Government to correct this situation. 





STATEMENT FiLep By Ropert BAKER, LOVELL, OKLA. 


I believe the farmer is entitled to 90 percent of parity on all farm products 
including livestock, which of course would call for controls and allotments. 

1. No business can continue to operate and sell their products below the 
cost of production. 

2. The falling farm income not only affects the farmer but the rural business- 
man, implement dealer, and all rural life which will gradually spread to the 
larger cities affecting our national economy. 

3. Under the present price spread between what the farmer sells and what 
he has to buy there is no inducement for our young boys to stay on the farm. 
I believe this could be a serious blow to our family-type farm. 

4. The individual farmer has no way to bargain for a fair price for his 
product. He takes it to town and says: “What will you give me?’ Then says: 
“What will you take for that.’’ Ninety percent price supports helps to do 
away with this situation and gives the farmer a fair price for his product. 

5. 1 believe the farmer is entitled to a fair share of the consumer’s dollar 
which he is not receiving now. 


—_—___— 


STATEMENT FILED BY Don BALDWIN, ANADARKO, OKLA. 


In order that the economy of our great country may continue well balanced 
it is the general good judgment of the people of Caddo County, Okla., that we 
need to continue at least the 90-percent-parity agriculture program. This pro- 
gram has helped the farm communities to put young, capable men on the farms 
and in many instances they are still heavily in debt. To take this program 
away from them would mean financial destruction and an exodus of the 
younger farmers going to the cities and towns in search of employment and 
this will certainly happen under a flexible program. Many veterans have their 
GI moneys invested in their farms or equipment, or both. They entered the 
farming business under the program of 90 percent parity; doing away with the 
program could well be compared to cutting the wage of labor one-half or more, 
or lowering the tariff 50 percent. 

We are all aware of the good increase in wages, earnings, and purchasing 
power in nearly every field of endeavor; nearly every field but the farmer, 
but his economy has declined. Ninety-percent-parity program will mean a 
continued prosperity for the farming industry; flexible program will mean an 
influx of windshield farmers. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY FRED BARKER, WAYNOKA, OKLA. 


I believe a farm program for wheat should be protection at 100 percent of 
parity for the amount used for home consumption, and this bushel allotment 
be on a sliding scale so as the small farmer would not take much, if any, cut. 

Set a limit on the amount one man or corporation could sell at protected 
prices. Say 5,000, 10,000, or whatever figure need be. Start cutting the bushel 
allotment, say, at 200 bushels. 


200 bushels allotment, no cut 

Next 300 bushels, 10 percent cut equals 30; balance 470 
Next 300 bushels, 15 percent cut equals 75; balance 725 
Next 300 bushels, 20 percent cut equals 135; balance 965 
Next 300 bushels, 25 percent cut equals 210; balance 1,190 
Next 300 bushels, 30 percent cut equals 300; balance 1,400 
Next 300 bushels, 35 percent cut equals 405 ; balance 1,595 
Next 300 bushels, 40 percent cut equals 525; balance 1,775 
Next 300 bushels, 45 percent cut equals 660; balance 1,940 
Next 400 bushels, 50 percent cut equals 860; balance 2,140 


No penalty on excess bushels and no protection. Let the man raise all the 
wheat he wants to for world market and feed. 


TATEMENT I ILED BY IKWOSCOE DEALL, UUSHING, UKLA, 
S MENT FILE R B Cu , OKL 


I am Roscoe Beall a farmer who lives on and operates a 160-acre farm in 
northern Lincoln County, Okla. 

Falling farm family incomes, are the major concern of farmers all over the 
country, and should be the concern of all of our people, as the economic effect 
will be felt by all. 

The following is a chart showing the percent of change in income for different 
groups of our economy from 1952-55 


Percent 
SECURE a a ie i a ad ll Up 19 
WHER 7 Be IO a ee tics Up 62 
Corporate profits after taxes______- oe aie hidhl dit cial edibles tibet ote Up 32 
Manufactory workers weekly earnings____._._____—- a a a el le Up 13 
Average Dereciin tmGemie aiter thReG it ei ei ce co ees Up 14 
Beraneny mer emneh oe e down 23 
Pricem Caree: Wr Tees ie ea i a a ee eh ee down 19 


The only group in this chart that has lost ground is the farmer. His net income 
has dropped 28 percent and prices received have dropped 19 percent. Agriculture 
for almost a century has been the stepchild of the American economy. Farmers 
have been deliberately sacrificed to the commercial and industrial development 
of the country. Farm income, the income from performance of the most essential 
service the Nation demands the production of food and fiber—has averaged 
less than one-half that of nonfarm people. Asa result, the health of farm people 
is notoriously worse than that of nonfarm people, erosion and loss of soil 
fertility are taking a disastrous toll, and the pressures in the direction of large- 
scale, corporation farming are becoming stronger. This situation, and the plainly 
evident trends it has brought about, can be remedied only by a new and com- 
prehensive Federal farm program based on the following: 

1. The setting by agreement of the prices of farm products in advance of the 
production season, and at a level which will permit a net farm income, and living 
standards and hours of work comparable to that of the nonfarm population with 
provisions, in case that market place returns do not measure up to these 
standards, for supplementary production payments at public expense. This is 
100 percent of parity of income. 

2. The benefits of this program should be limited to family-type farms and 
farmers. Large-scale corporate farm enterprises should be excluded from par- 
ticipation as a matter of public policy to the end that such large holding will be 
broken up and sold to family-type farmers. 

I believe that only through such a comprehensive program can atonement 
be made for past injuries to farm people, land abandonment prevented, a 
reduction in farm population to dangerously low levels avoided, and the food 
supply for an increasing population assured through the establishment of a 
permanent high-production agriculture. 
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Participation should be voluntary but conditioned upon farmers practices 
in erosion control and soil-fertility building. 

Production controls when needed should be handled through marketing quotas 
and allotments based on pounds and bushels, and all allotments should be tied 
to the farm operator instead of the farm. 

4. A vastly expanded program of low-cost credit to assist tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, and returned veterans to become farm owners and operators is needed. For 
those farmers whose farms are so small or resources are so limited that they do 
not yield an adequate family income, supplementary employment on conservation 
or public-works projects should be provided. 

5. Lastly farmers need an economic foundation on which a healthy agriculture 
can be built. That means a domestic program of full production and employment 
at good wages and a world food program that provides an adequate diet tor all 
people. It calls for an economy of abundance, publicly and democratically 
planned, instead of an economy of scarcity under corporate dictatorship privately 
planned. It means moving away from an acquisitive, exploitative, society that 
reward men according to what they wrest from society, and toward a creative, 
cooperative society that rewards men according to what they contribute to society. 


STATEMENT FILep sy Tim H. BLANry, LOVELL, OKLA. 


On January 12, 1954, I appeared as a witness at a hearing held before the 
Agriculture Committee, House of Representatives, 88d Congress, at Enid, Okla. 

Since that time there has been no change in my opinions regarding the farm 
problem, so I therefore submit to this committee a copy of that statement 
verbatim : 

“Chairman Hope and members of the House Agriculture Committee, I own 
and reside on 240 acres of land. I will go along with the idea of soil conserva- 
tion, and I also believe in farmers co-ops. I also believe that an increase in popu- 
lation in the near future will take care of the situation of overproduction. 

“Any sensible constructive farm program brought into effect by the 83d Con- 
gress should first of all grant back to the farmers the rights of individual re- 
sponsibility in the management of their own affairs in earning a livelihood from 
the soil. This is in complete agreement with the sound principles written into 
the Constitution by our forefathers, limiting government and granting individual 
responsibility to each person to completely pursue his way of life and livelihood 
so long as he did not interfere with the same rights of others. 

“Of course this is in direct opposition to the concept of the bureaucratic welfare 
state to manage the affairs of the farmer as well as all other segments of our 
economy on the grounds that our problems have grown more complex as our 
country has grown and that the rights of individual responsibility and personal 
freedom to manage one’s own affairs must be subordinated to bureaucratic 
control in order to bring about prosperity to all regardless of capabilities or 
personal efforts. 

“T realize there are many farmers who believe the Government should further 
subsidize and strengthen bureaucratic control over the farmers on the grounds 
the Government subsidizes other industries and therefore should support basic 
farm commodities, including cattle at 90 or 100 percent of parity, and the gen- 
eral taxpaying public be made to pay the bill. ’ 

“Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto in 1848, stated: ‘Government should 
take from each according to his abilities and give to each according to his 
needs.’ This of course to be accomplished by excessive taxation of those who 
produce the most during the transition period from individual ownership to 
government ownership. 

“Reports released by the Committee on Un-American Activities reveal beyond 
doubt that in the early 1930’s there were several departmental functionaries 
helping organize the AAA who were nothing less than Communist rats. These 
men were Lee Pressman, Assistant General Counsel for the AAA; Nathan Witt, 
on the staff of AAA; John Abt, attorney for AAA. Alger Hiss and Charles 
Kramer were also on the AAA staff. They must have had a lot of influence in 
bringing about the bureaucratic control that still shackles the American farmer. 

“We all know the high price-support system has resulted in a vast overproduc- 
tion of basic farm commodities with the unresolved problem of how to dispose 
of them. The Government has wasted billions of dollars on this plan and in turn 
the taxpaying public has had to foot the bill. 

“Every farmer knows he can raise as much wheat or cotton on 30 percent less 
acreage by the simple method of better soil preparation and increasing the amount 
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of fertilizer. This results in further decreased acreage allotments and will de- 
crease the farmer’s income regardless of high price supports. 1 reject the whole 
idea of controls and price supports for the farmer as unworkable. 

“The Government should withdraw and allow the farmers to resolve their 
own problems according to their abilities and the amount of work they want 
to put into their efforts to earn a living from the soil.” 


STATEMENT Firep sy C. R. Boggs, CorDELL, OKLA. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Hearing Committee, farmers, 
and guests, I am C. R. Boggs, a dirt farmer of Washita County, living 2 miles 
east and 114 miles south of Cordell, Okla. This county is the largest cotton 
county in the State of Oklahoma, approximately the fifth largest wheat-growing 
county, a minor peanut county, and one of the largest grain sorghum-producing 
counties. I would like to state at the beginning of my testimony that these 
statements are from record and the opinions I express are strictly my personal 
opinions as a farmer and I am making same as such. ' 

First, I would like to ask, Why is a farmer not entitled to 100 percent of parity 
when the laboring class of people have their set guaranteed wage? When their 
cost of living goes up, their contract is renewed and they receive an increase 
in pay. Second, in the past year or so, everything the farmer has had to buy has 
been going up in price. Everything he has had to sell is going down as a result 
of the sliding scale. 

As for record, I would like to cite the votes that have been voted in our great 
agricultural county of Washita in behalf of cotton and wheat in regard to 
continued price support. In December of 1953, the cotton farmers voted for 
controls and at that time they did not know exactly what they were voting 
for, however, they overwhelmingly voted for controls so that they would have 
a guaranteed support. The vote in Washita County was 1,084 voting for market- 
ing quotas and only 70 voting against. In the month of December 1954, the 
cotton farmers voted on marketing quotas on the 1955 crop. The vote was 596 
voting in favor marketing quotas and 81 against. The reason for the light vote 
was due to the fact that it was one of the busiest times in the county that I 
can remember. Even so, 677 farmers took time out to democratically vote on 
this important matter. In 1953, the wheat farmers voted for marketing quotas 
on the 1954 wheat crop with 1,004 for and 85 against. In 1954, the wheat farmers 
voted for marketing quotas for 1955 with 698 votes for and 67 against. In 
June of 1955 the wheat farmers voted for quotas for the coming year with 505 
for and 117 against. 

According to the information received from our county office, Washita County, 
you might say, has gone as the Nation has gone, overwhelmingly for controls 
with the guaranteed price, however, it is my personal opinion that the farmers 
are getting more and more dissatisfied due to the fact that every time they 
turn around their support price is being whittled a little here and a little there 
by some new concoction they call the new formula which cuts the price. As 
I understand it, the cost of labor is not figured in parity. It is my opinion that 
the cost of labor is one of the main facts in figuring the parity. 

It is my personal belief that when quotas are voted, a law has been passed, 
and when it is violated, they should be subject to a more strenuous penalty 
than in the past. I feel that they should receive no ACP assistance when they 
exceed their allotment. I personally feel that it should be on a set yield with 
no provisions for upward or downward adjustments in yield. Again I would 
like to personally recognize the efforts of our local county committee and 
county office along this line. In checking, I find that only four producers in 
Washita County remained overplanted last year on wheat and that no cotton 
farmers remained over their allotments this year. This in itself would 
indicate to me that the farmers of Washita County are practically 100 percent 
in favor of some kind of support price. In my personal contacts with my 
neighbors, they have repeatedly said to me, “Boggs, let’s keep the program we 
have until a better one can be formed and try te get 100-percent price support.” 

Being in the frame of mind of one of our great Senators in the State, I am 
an apostle of plenty and believe that we should carry a greater surplus in the 
United States. We never know when we could bé attacked. Also why couldn't 
we ship some of this surplus to countries that are now having famines while 
we are feasting. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 
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STATEMENT FILED By LERoy Brock, DURANT, OKLA. 


The farmers of the United States are in trouble and unquestionably need help. 
But just what kind of help and how it should be given is a matter of conflicting 
opinions that seem to be producing more confusion than solution of the problem. 

I think it is impossible for us to reach a proper solution, until the people of 
our Nation individually and/or collectively are willing to put into practice the 
principles taught by Jesus Christ and our legislative bodies are willing to look 
to God for guidance. 

As it is every segment of our economic life in the United States is jockeying 
for an advantage over every other segment. And our legislative bodies are 
unquestionably yielding to pressure that means the most votes for their party 
and themselves individually (with notable exceptions of course) rather than 
for an honest solution to the problem of establishing a sound economy. 

zovernment aids, grants, price fixing, etc., which were needed and set up as 
a shot in the arm to give the farmer temporary relief have instead made him 
an addict of relief programs that amounts to an opiate that is habit forming 
and made him captive of the idea that requires perpetual assistance that will 
get him out of any hole he gets in through overexpansion and/or bad management. 
There should be no help given that will relieve the recipient whether farmer, 
laborer, or capitalist, the sense of responsibility and for maximum effort and/or 
destroy their initiative. 

I have been a Democrat all my life and still am, but am becoming disgusted. 
The flexible price-support law was enacted by the Democratic administration, 
as a result of sound thinking, and I think it would work if it was allowed to 
function. But the Democrats are doing most to keep it from working. Why? 
Just because they think it is politically expedient to do so. 

There is no doubt in my mind that there can be international agencies estab- 
lished that can put our burdensome surpluses in the hands of needy people of 
Europe, Asia, and other countries at a price they can pay with their own 
national currency and still not jeopardize the normal channels of international 
trade. Of course there will be howls by some interests, but that will happen no 
matter how it is done. 

The idea of dumping our surpluses in the ocean is morally and economically 
wrong. As a Nation that would, should, and probably would suffer for such 
doing. 

There should be no help given any economic group, including the farmer, that 
would relieve them of their responsibility for the success or failure of their 
group, or that would destroy their initiative, individually or collectively. 
We must, if we are to preserve our democratic way of life, get away from the 
idea of paternalism that seems to be blighting our Nation at present. Rewards 
should be determined by contribution. And not by political pressure. Sub- 
sidies are all right for infant enterprises, but when an enterprise, after a rea- 
sonable time cannot become self-supporting the subsidy should be dropped. 

The ery for help is not so much out of distress, though there are some excep- 
tions, but because one segment of our economy thinks some other segment is 
getting a bigger cut of pie. 

I quit the dairy business over 2 years ago because of the squeeze between 
feed and labor cost and the consumer price. After 31 years in the business, 
and because I needed a rest. But I still could have made a living milking cows. 
I had rather be a poor man all my life and have freedom than to have security 
at the hands of bureaucrats and regimentation. 

It is time for our Government agencies to quit their wasteful and unwarrante: 
spending and balance our budget, rather than to continue selling our future gen- 
erations into economic slavery. This can easily be done when our legislative 
bodies make up their minds to do it. 


STATEMENT FILED sy Bart J. CAVENDER, SAPULPA, OKLA. 


1. As one of Oklahoma’s pork producers, receiving the major portion of my in- 
come from this phase of farming, I feel qualified to state one representative 
producer’s views on our present pork-price problem. 

2. For some time, price fluctuations in the supported farm commodities has 
varied very little, compared to the rapid decline of pork prices. Specifically, 
these commodities are wheat, soybeans, peanuts, tobacco, and cotton. As one 


of these, soybeans is the main ingredient of the protein supplement in hog 
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rations, the gross imbalance between supported and nonsupported commodities 
becomes an undeniable fact. 

3. We want a more stable pork-price support, that will at least compare fa- 
vorably with other supported products. The flexible support program in effect 
now affords little or no profit to Oklahoma’s hog producers. 

By using only the best and most scientific methods of producing economic 
vains, a microscopic profit can be realized. But to earn a fair-living wage, it 
would be necessary to operate on such a large volume, the average Oklahoma 
pork producer has neither the capital, facilities, or enough hours in the day 
to carry on. If he could operate on such an expanded scale it would con- 
sequently greatly increase the Nation’s hog population, and glut an already 
glutted market. In that event, the national and local packing plants would be 
buying pork at even more ridiculously low prices than are being paid now. A 
particular oddity, is that these sliding pork prices are carried through little 
or any to the final purchaser and consumer—Mrs. Housewife of America. 

We, the Oklahoma pork producers find it difficult to derive a decent living 
wage from present prices being paid for our product, leaving nothing for pur- 
chase or maintenance on equipment, dwellings, transportation, or any other 
necessity related to good farming practices. 

4. The Government pork-buying program proposed by Ezra Benson in my 
opinion is only a windfall for the packers, who can clean out their packing 
houses of cheaply-purchased pork at high prices. Then take a deep breath and 
start with renewed vigor to dig the spurs deeper in Oklahoma's already wind- 
broken-pork producers. 

5. The situation I have summarized needs remedial action immediately to 
prevent complete collapse of the pork industry. By immediate action, I do not 
mean in a year or two or after a change in administration, but it must be soon 
forthcoming or too many of us will be forced to take bankruptcy. As I see 
it, one solution would be 90 percent or better parity-support prices. After all 
you are not dealing with an insignificant and unimportant food product, but 
with one that is essential not only to America but to the whole world. 


STATEMENT FILED BY GEORGE C. CHIGA, GUTHRIE, OKLA, 


I am a part-time farmer, have worked with veterans on the agricultural farm 
program in Logan County for about 8 years, have an M. Sc. in agriculture, am 
presently practicing law in Logan County, Okla., an agricultural farm com- 
munity. 

I do not expect to obtain time on your program to voice my views. However, I 
have, by education, training and inclination, a deep interest in the farmer’s 
problems. 

Therefore, I would like to make my views available to you in this letter, hoping 
they may serve to further the best interests of farmers. 

I believe the problems facing farmers are not so much new, but rather that 
they have become more acute in recent months and years. 

I am reasonably sure that good statesmanship has as its ultimate goal, parity 
for all segments of the national economy, that agriculture as an industry is being 
somewhat overlooked. 

This overlooking is not a matter of words spoken but of action taken in the 
interest of agriculture. It is exemplified by the attitude of the general reference 
to high farm prices which are considerably below parity. I also observe that 
only in the industry of agriculture is a program of reduced production advocated, 
when all industry subscribes to the theory that there must be increased produc- 
tion to maintain progress. 

A program that singles out one industry in our economy to be the goat of 
reduced production coupled with reduced prices, to which is added unfavorable 
publicity through an incomplete presentation of facts concerning support prices 
in other industries along with related facts, can result only in immeasurable 
harm which may effect a severe crippling of our most basic industry. 

Farmers contribute rather directly to various forms of subsidies which benefit 
other segments of our economy, through tariffs, which act also as trade barriers, 
carry some of the load of the 27% percent oil income tax exclusion. Fair trade 
items along with the guaranteed annual wage, tied to the cost of living, become 
additional burdens carried by the farmers in part. 

Defense production is often subsidized as is the ship replacement program and 
then the financing of so much of the housing construction which serves to benefit 
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the plumbing, appliance, lumber and construction industries as well as the 
financing concerns. 

The State Department’s aid to development of agriculture of backward coun- 
tries will aid the development of markets for the products of other industries, 
but serves to reduce the world markets for agricultural products, while increas- 
ing the competition. At the same time State Department policy and legislation 
both favor the expansion of markets for the products of other industries. 

Whereas most industries control the sale of the products produced by them, 
agriculture as an industry has little control of marketing and enjoys no similar 
benefit as is afforded by such control, e. g., the oil industry. 

Farmers’ fixed costs and cash expenditures to other industries are mounting; 
crop failures on successive years can now liquidate a farmer with a substantial 
investment and equity. The risk of farming has increased with the increased 
dependence of the farmer on other industries. 

The farmer's income has been restricted by the changing times. No longer can 
he profitably raise a few fryers, the egg and dairy industry are now specialized 
to an extent that efficient operation is out of reach of a small farmer who would 
turn to eggs or milk cows during crop failures or as a supplemental income. 

Truck and fruit as a source of income in our community is gone because of 
insects and competition. 

Insects, competition and allotments have reduced the incomes for a small 
farmer from cotton. 

Nine years without a corn crop has made the hog situation anything but 
favorable. 

Grain and eattle are the mainstay of many general farmers in this commu- 
nity, their income reduced by allotments and low prices. 

We need a program designed to make it possible for a farmer to make a decent 
living with an average investment of capital and effort, not one that serves to 
reduce the number of people farming, while increasing the amount of the capital 
required to farm to a degree out of proportion to what is the rule in other private 
enterprise forms of business endeavor. 

I suggest that we first correct the trend toward riding the farmers with un- 
favorable publicity, and give the public a picture of all other supports, subsidies 
and tariffs and some idea of the relationship that actually exists, while pointing 
out that any support a farmer gets, requires first that he produce. 

Secondly, we need a legislative program that no longer groups all farmers 
in one group, but treats the highly specialized phases of agriculture, where crop 
production is not involved, separately. 

Third, we need a State Department program that will give more consideration 
to the present plight of the farmer, one that will require the industries that 
benefit most from the programs of tariff, foreign policy, and trade agreements 
to carry a proportionate share of the burden that is placed by these State 
Department activities on the farmers of this country, and one that will exploit 
the world market possibilities for agriculture as well as for other industry and 
not restrict them. 

The farmer that raises a sow and 14 pigs contributes more real wealth to the 
economy than the man that tightens the same nuts on the left rear wheel of a 
vehicle on the assembly line for a guaranteed annual wage. Let’s treat him 
accordingly. 

Supports, subsidies and tariffs are our way of operating this great country: 
the farmer could possibly withstand the dropping of all types of protection as 
well or better than most people. We would not want to return to a standard 
of living that would result from a complete reversal of the trend for supporting 
the economy where it needs it. 


Because he has done his job too well, we have the farmer paying a penalty. 


STATEMENT FILepD BY FRANK CONNER, KEYES, OKLA. 


| homesteaded in what is known Cimarron Connty, Okla., in 1906. Been farm- 
ing here ever since. I sold wheat in the 1980’s for 24 cents per bushel. We 
had no support price then; but we had overproduction. We farmers are en- 
titled to 100 percent of parity; we sure pay parity plus on everthing we 
buy. If we can get 90 percent of parity on our basic crops, I am very well satis- 


fied with the program we have. Cut acreages till demand catches up with sup- 
ply. 
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STATEMENT FILep By J. H. Connor, Boise Crry, OKLA. 


I think that the farmer should have at least 90 percent of parity, or a price 
a little more in line with what he has to pay for the things that he has to buy 
to carry on his farming. 

I think the summer tilled farmer shouldn’t take any more of a cut than the 
full seeded farmer. The summer tilled farmer makes his own cut 50 percent 
or whatever it might be. Then he takes just about the same cut as the full 
seeded man. 

I think the local farmers should have more say-so, quite a bit more than 
they have in their local affairs. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Mrs. CLARA R. DAvis, GRIMES, OKLA, 


Honorable Chairman, Senators, and fellow farmers, some people say anyone 
can farm; I say, just let them try. We have a minimum of $30,000 invested. 
To even keep our heads above water, we must be practical specialists in mar- 
keting, mechanics, soil conservation, and all other things so glibly termed by 
some as efficient farm management. It seems to me the farmer is too efficient 
when he can cope with the hazards of the weather, fight the insects in this bug 
age, and then come out with overproduction (or could it be poor marketing and 
distribution as well). Do you think acreage control is the answer when we 
put that allotment on our best soil then irrigate and fertilize? 

Does any other business with similar capital investment sell on a wholesale 
market then buy at retail? How long do they think the farmer can continue 
that way? 

Why don’t we receive the same price any day of the week we might choose 
to sell a fat steer? Does the car market change from hour to hour? No, in- 
deed. A list price is put on a car according to quality and design. Why not 
a similar deal for marketing our beef? 

We are selling choice eggs now for 35 cents a dozen. Only 50 miles eggs 
are 50 cents a dozen. The farmer had the expense; who got the profit? 

I wish Mr. Benson would change places with us for 1 year. It wouldn’t take 
him that long to realize we cannot sustain the family farm with flexible price 
supports or rather “flexible price deports’”—deporting the farmer off the farm 
by some 100,000 last year. 

The congestion in our cities causes problems and great expense to our State 
and Federal Government. Half-day classes in many of overcrowded city schools 
are robbing our youth of education and causing juvenile problems. It would 
even help balance the budget if we would treat the cause rather than the effect. 
Pay the farmer a living price and keep him on the farm. We want action. 
We haven’t found any banker willing to accept political promises for collateral. 

We are farmers by choice and intend to stay in business. We have the facts 
and figures to show how great the struggle really is to maintain the family- 
type farm. With the help of our Senators, Congressmen, our Divine Creator, 
and such farm organizations as the Farmers Union, we will win. 

Proposal: Produce quality, not quantity. 

jase allotments on estimate of a basic standard of living, then rigidly con- 
trol all above that on yield per acre—per 100 chickens or animal units per acre. 
Pay on diverted acres according to an analysis of net profit per acre. Average 
farm in our county 320 acres; put all diverted acres in soil-building practices. 

In 1946 according to our annual records, we paid $1,000 for a tractor with 
29-cent cotton, 22-cent beef, 26-cent hogs, and 45-cent eggs. Today the same 
tractor is $2,200, and our prices not higher but lower in most instances—24-cent 
cotton, 17-cent beef, 13-cent hogs, and 30-cent eggs. 

Beckham County 160-acre farm has 60-acre cotton allotment. Mr. Ingraham 
in southwest Oklahoma has 120 acres cotton on 240-acre farm. We have 30 
acres on cotton; 480-acre farm. 

Base allotment on basis of cost of production and family living—farm oper- 
ating costs—or say it would be $5,000 per family. Basing allotment otherwise 
seems unfair. It costs just as much for us to live with only 30 acres as it does 
the man with 120-acre allotment. Set a base then rigidly control all above that. 


64440—56—pt. 5——-23 
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STATEMENT FILED BY WILLIE ExLMoreE, LOVELL, OKLA. 


I am a small farmer. I have 375 acres of cropland and 260 acres of pasture. 
I am in favor of 90 percent or more of parity. 

If there is going to be a change I would go along with David Foster of 
Kingfisher ; that might be the solution. 





STATEMENT FILED By A. A. ENGELMAN, BEAVER, OKLA. 


My age is 57. I grew up on a wheat and cattle farm in Wichita County, 
Tex. Came to Perryton, the Panhandle of Texas, in 1934 and raised wheat and 
eattle. In 1944 we moved across the line to Beaver County, Okla., and have 
mostly cattle now. 

We have 6 children, 1 girl and 5 boys, ages 24 to 34. All the boys are engaged 
in raising cattle and wheat. 

I firmly believe in the free-enterprise system that made our Nation the greatest 
agricultural and industrial Nation in the world, and in the future under this 
system, there will be opportunities beyond our imagination. 

Wheat: In order to get back on a peacetime production, I believe the Gov- 
ernment could probably make loans of 90 per cent of parity for the next 2 years 
on wheat used for home consumption. Also aid in cutting redtape and finding 
export markets for our surpluses to feed the hungry people of the world. 

With the aid of Government crop and market reports, I believe that only the 
farmers themselves, on a voluntary basis, Can reduce the acreage and bring 
wheat production within our needs, including a safe carryover each year. 

I believe in orderly year-around marketing. This could be accomplished by 
the wheatgrowers providing their own storage on the farms which would 
eliminate speculation and dumping through the harvest period. 

Cattle: The majority of cattlemen, small and large, have opposed all through 
the years any floor, ceiling, and all price controls. About 3 years ago they 
launched a beef-selling program that has been very successful and is stil going 
strong. Any move to put a floor or ceiling on cattle now, I believe, would 
cause the housewives to boycott beef and all our efforts will have been in vain. 
This would cause beef prices to drop drastically or like pitching a thermometer 
into a snowbank. 

Research and conservation: I believe the soil-conservation department is 
doing a good job on permanent practices such as terraces, dams, grass and 
legume reseeding, and should be continued. 

I think our colleges and research laboratories, through research in soils, live- 
stock, crops, diséases, and so forth, are doing a good job and should be con- 
tinued. 

The soil bank plan has merits. 

Price supports and controls go hand in hand and if continued, will eventually 
include all agriculture commodities and all operations would be under strict 
supervision of the Government. 

I have every confidence in the agriculture people of our Nation to rally in 
any emergency in war or peacetime as they have done in the past. 





STATEMENT FiLtep py CHARLES M. Evans, PERKINS, OKLA. 
A FAMILY FARM PLAN 


Large commercial farmers have been getting parity or guaranties on many 
thousands of bushels of wheat while the small farmer with a few hundred bushels, 
gets a much smaller percentage of parity. 100 percent of parity on not more 
than 2,000 bushels of wheat for anyone; or 10 to 15 bales of cotton for anyone; 
200 or 300 bushels of peanuts and other guaranteed crops in proportion and no 
acreage control on anything. 

Therefore the commercial farmer with large production of wheat or other 
guaranteed crops getting protection on only 2,000 bushels of wheat or other 
crops in proportion would not get any more protection than the small farmer, 
and anyone with more production would have it on his hands without protection. 

Governor Gary of Oklahoma wants the Government to spend $40 billion in 
super highways and not a word about soil or water conservation. 
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I think it should be automatic brakes for speeders and put the $40 billions 
or at least half of it for farm ponds and storage reservoirs for water including 
the Hells (mile deep) Canyon and others for irrigation and public power sites. 





STATEMENT FILED By C. PAUL FAUCHTER, NARDIN, OKLA. 


Recent enactment of soil conservation legislation in the form of the Hope- 
Aiken bill known as H. R. 566 popularly known as the Small Watershed Act 
was by far a most commendable piece of legislation. 

Farmers have long viewed the job of soil conservation as a bewildering task 
beyond their technical as well as financial ability. Now that local conservation 
districts have been accepted and respected for their part in bringing farmers 
and landowners into voluntary cooperation with their neighbors, this alone has 
greatly reduced the lines of responsibility. 

We have long felt the need of joint responsibility in this overall job. We 
have been called upon as patriots and farmers three times in this generation to 
produce food for a war emergency. Each time we met the requirement. Our 
national soil resources were greatly depleted during each of these war emergen- 
cies. Each time it was the farmers’ loss—that was, until the birth of the Soil 
Conservation Service. With technical guidance through local Soil Conserva- 
tion districts, the average public citizen feels more and more a joint respon- 
sibility. 

The farmers have joined field to field in a soil conservation plan. Neighbors 
working with neighbors have redesigned the patterns of nature for mutual bene- 
fit. Now the agricultural community emerges into a new patern. Here it leaves 
the local farm-by-farm picture and becomes ‘the greater good for the greater 
number.” 

The Hope-Aiken Act was nobly inspired to redraw the lines of governmental 
assistance to groups or watersheds of 250,000 acres or less to assist in creating 
a publie service heretofore unknown. No basic changes in this law are needed. 
There were, however, many administrative details to be determined and directed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

One of these directives was the levying of cost to be borne in part by the 
farmers benefited by the erection of a flood prevention structure. This, in my 
pinion, is a public benefit wherein the value of flood prevention should be borne 
by us all. No large flood control structure erected by the Corp of Army Engi- 
neers has been paid for by the cities most benefited. 

As the law is interpreted, only those farmers on whose farms a complete soil 
and water conservation program has been installed are eligible to receive this 
assistance. This is, I believe, a suitable arrangement, except for the fact that 
through a Department of Agriculture directive, the added cost of flood preven- 
tion structures must be borne also in part by the farmers benefited. We are of 
the opinion that this should be amended to free the farmer or landowner of this 
construction cost, providing he has completed his conservation program in a 
suitable manner as determined by the local Soil Conservation district. 


STATEMENT FiLep BY D. L. FREDERICK, POCASSET, OKLA. 


I would like to make it clear at the beginning, that I have no personal grudge 
against the farm program we have had up to now. It so happened that back 
when cattle were high, I didn’t have many so was using most of my land for 
cash crops. Since this turned out to be the base period, I came out with pretty 
fair allotments. So if anyone stands to benefit from a continuation of rigid 
price supports, I think I do. But I believe men should be guided by principles 
rather than the expediencies of the moment. That is why I am against rigid 
price supports. But that doesn’t mean I oppose 90 percent parity. I favor 
having 100 percent or better still, 200 percent in the market place just like I 
favor having an oil well if I can get it legitimately. 

I think the worst thing that could happen to our country is for the Government 
to own all the land and everything on it, including the people. That is com- 
munism and I don’t want any part of it. The next worst thing is for the Govern- 
ment, under the guise of “all the people” to control these things while the people 
retain only titular ownership. That is socialism. 

When I was a little boy, I asked my father if he would give me a certain milk 
cow. He replied, “Sure you can have her, just so you'll let me use her.” That’s 
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the way it is with socialism. The people own the property, but the Government 
tells them what to do with it. 

The Government already owns millions of acres of land and acreage allot- 
ments have given it control of about a hundred million more acres. A lot of 
people are in trouble today because they believe in the liberty that is supposed 
to be guaranteed by the Constitution. Many of them have never accepted Gov- 
ernment assistance of any kind, yet now they are in trouble for resisting Govern- 
ment domination of their business. I see an alarming resemblance here to the 
situation described in the Bible in Revelations 13: “And I beheld another beast 
coming up out of the earth * * * and he doeth great wonders * * * and de- 
cieveth them that dwell on the earth * * * and causeth all, both small and great, 
rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their 
foreheads : and that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark * * *, ” 
For what happens to those who have the mark, read Revelations 14: 9-11. 

If anyone would ask why I oppose something prophesied in the Bible, I would 
quote the words of Jesus Christ, recorded in Matthew 18:7, “Woe unto the 
world because of offenses, for it must needs be that offenses will come, but woe 
unto the man by whom the offense cometh.” 

I am opposed to any plan which deprives us of our economic freedom. Our 
forefathers pledged their lives, fortunes and sacred honor to the cause of freedom, 
and paid the price demanded of them. We are fools and ingrates if we trade our 
birthright of freedom for a mess of pottage in the illusion of guaranteed security. 

The record of rigid price supports proves what an illusion it is. Those who 
try to blame our present cost-price squeeze on flexible price supports certainly 
don’t credit us farmers with much intelligence. Most of us know that the new 
program didn’t go into effect until this year and prices are about the same now 
as they were last year. Flexible price supports have not had a chance to have 
any impact on our economy. We got into the shape we are in under rigid price 
supports. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to any plan which is permanently based on historic 
acreage. Almost every farmer knows of someone who padded his report of acre- 
age during base years and got a bigger allotment than he was entitled to. Any 
such program is continuing to pay a premium for dishonesty. It also places an 
unreal value of farmland. In some cases the allotment determines the value 
more than the productiveness of the land. Some farmers have bought poor land 
just to get the allotments transferred to their better land. 

Fluctuating prices are an essential part of a free economy, They are the means 
of telling the producer what the consumer wants. The only other way of adjust- 
ing production to consumption is by Government decree backed by force. Free- 
dom has given us plenty. Coercion has backfired wherever tried. I think we 
should profit by the experience of others. 

During the depression when I was a boy, I noticed that the more prosperous 
farmers usually held their crops off the market until the harvest rush was over 
and then usually sold them at a better price. Most farmers, and my Dad was 
often among them, had to sell their crops as soon as harvested to meet current 
expenses. Then in 1929, a lot of prosperous farmers went broke due to the big 
drop in prices in so short a time, I think it must have been out of these experi- 
ences that the idea of flexible price supports was born. By making loans to 
farmers of, say three-quarters the expected market value of their crops after 
they are in the bin, you accomplish three good things. You enable farmers to 
market their produce in orderly manner, avoiding temporary market gluts, yet 
protect them from disastrous price drops as we had in 1929. While doing this, you 
can largely keep the Government out of the commodity business. Price supports 
would then be our servant instead of our master. They would be an insurance 
against disaster, rather than a fixed price for a fixed quota. 

I see nothing alarming in the fact that a lot of young men are leaving the 
farm to get jobs in the city. This has been going on for over a century. It simply 
points out that farmers are producing more efficiently, and since there is a limited 
demand for food and fiber, fewer are needed to produce it. On the other hand, 
there seems to be no limit to the demand for the other goods which give us a 
high standard of living. So what is wrong with labor shifting to the production 
of that which is in greater demand? 

If I remember history right, Studebaker started out making wagons and 
buggies. Where would we and they be today if, instead of shifting to the produc- 


tion of automobiles, they had demanded and received Government subsidy to 
keep them producing wagons and buggies? 
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The Government owes me the right to make a living and to change jobs if I 
want to. But my success should depend on my own initiative and ingenuity. 
The Government should reduce taxes and limit its activities to keeping peace, 
preventing monopolies and unfair business practices, promoting foreign trade 
and helping temporarily in emergencies. It should act as a referee in the contest 
between the different segments of our economy but should not be permitted to 
dominate any of them. I don’t want in anybody’s cage even if the bars are gold 
plated. 


STATEMENT Firep By GrorGeE T. Gipson, ANADARKO, OKLA, 


I am George T. Gibson, Anadarko, Okla. I am renting 200 acres of farmland 
and have to run a small seed and machinery business on the side to help make a 
living for my family. I farm mainly small grain and alfalfa. Lama Glanda 
graduate of Okla. A. and M. College, as well as being reared on a farm and also 
a teacher of Vocational Agriculture for 6 years. 

Since farmers have never been completely organized and in my opinion never 
will be completely organized, they must depend upon their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to enact legislation that will put them on an equal basis with labor 
and industry. We know that 100 percent of parity is that breaking even point; 
so why should we be given less? 

We also know that we must have crop-acreage controls in order that our 
production may be controlled, but at the same time it seems that our imports on 
our basie commodities as well as on our minor crops and livestock is far to many 
for the best interests of our American farmer. Peanuts is a good example for 
our basic crops and castor beans is a good example of a minor crop. 

Imports on each of these crops have cost the American farmers millions of 
dollars and we would like to ask you gentlemen to help us, and please do 
something about it. 





STATEMENT FILED BY GLENN GIBSON, MINCO, OKLA. 


Since the figures relative to our loan program has probably been given you by 
others I see no point in repeating them, but will dwell on a few other points. 

Honey is selling above the loan rate. None was delivered to Commodity Credit 
in the 1954-55 season and we have every reason to believe that none will be 
delivered in the 1955-56 season. It is my feeling that the following points are 
responsible for our present market : 

1. Since 1952 we have been actively promoting honey as an industry. The 
USDA assisted us in 1952 and 1953 showing us the way. Each successive year 
this prorgam is expanding and will continue to expand. 

2. Heavier than normal buying from foreign markets mostly Canada. 

3. Short crops due to drought in 1954 and 1955. 

The most encouraging sign of our time, however, is the formation of a Honey 
Industry Council, which has commenced to collect money for research and promo- 
tion. The stamp below is the means of collection: 
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This means that 2 cents will be collected on all commercially handled money 
to be used for promotion and research. 

Briefly I would like to suggest that new farm legislation support honey at the 
rate of 75 to 90 of parity. Each succeeding convention we have asked the USDA 
to support honey at 75 percent of parity but this has been completely ignored. 
I do not feel that Mr. Benson will change his mind in 1956 or 1957. 

We need this support program badly until we can round out and perfect our 
promotional program and most of us do not feel that we are asking too much 
especially since we are progressing marketwise. Please give this your earnest 
consideration. 


STATEMENT FILED By JoHN H. HALE, PRESIDENT, TULSA COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, OAKHURST, OKLA. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


We commend the Senate Agricultural Committee for coming to Oklahoma to 
hear from our farm people, what they believe to be fair arrangement for the farm 
folks. The folks that produce the food which every one must have to live. We 
know our farm families cannot live and continue to survive with a parity of 
just a little over 80 percent. Some say research is the answer. We heard this 
in 1952 and 1953 from the present administration and what we see is declining 
prices on the farm and no drop in prices (very little) in what the consumers pay. 
We believe in equal opportunity for our farm families, our family farmers to 
make a living from farming. This equal opportunity to make this living is 
wrapped up in the simple statement 100 percent parity for what our farmers have 
to sell and unless something is done to set this in operation our family farmers 
are on the road to extinction. They talk about efficiency in farming as the rem- 
edy. We want a price, a price that gives us 50 cents out of the food dollar. Ef- 
ficiency in the processor over the last few years has meant how to buy for less 
from the farmer and how to sell higher to the consumer. We want to practice 
our efficiency under the same ground rules as the rest of the economy 100 per- 
cent parity. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HENRY W. HASENBECK, ELGIN, OKLA. 


My father homesteaded here in 1901. I live one-half mile from there. The 
homestead has been sold. 

I farm 320 acres. I paid on the one quarter 32 years, the other one 22 years. 
I have lived here 54 years. In 1952-53 I was president of the Comanche Farm 
Bureau, Comanche County, Okla. I am still a director on the county board. 

This is my second 3-year term as a director. The reason I am this is that 
the people (members) in the three-township district elected me. 

I try to live and talk the truth. Sometimes this gets me into trouble with 
my associates. 

I have never voted for, nor do I believe that the program of flexible price 
levels will work, except to bankrupt the smaller individual. 

It is possible that it might work if all other goods and services were on the 
same basis. 

The flexible theory, if carried to its logical conclusion, will finally carry farm 
products to the level of world prices. 

It would be just as logical to protect raw products at a high level and then 
to repeal all tariff and import schedules. 

I believe the American farmer can compete with the rest of the world. And 
sell his goods to foreigners. 

And I am willing to take my chances with this doctrine, provided thet I can 
also buy the goods I need in foreign countries and bring them home with me 
duty and tax free. 

A processor of farm goods said to me, “We can buy every farm product, and 
ship it from a foreign country, cheaper than we can buy it from you right here 
in our own State.” 

So aren’t we all silly? We are approaching the world market with farm 
products anyway, and if we go the rest of the way we can sell twice as much, 
they tell us. 
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Then we can buy every article made in the United States for a percent of 
what it costs here from foreign countries. Look, all our labor and factory and 
industrial personnel could go fishing or join the Army. 

Or we can get smart and try to figure out some way whereby farmers can get 
100-percent returns for the goods they sell so they can buy the things which our 
factories make and farmers need. 

Just 10 years ago nearly all farm products were rationed. Many people seem 
to feel that farmers will never be needed again. 

ivery mechanic knows that we are never going to make a machine of any kind 
that never needs adjusting or overhauling. The farm program is no exception. 
Mechanics also know that a workman can get a mechanism out of order as well 
as adjust it. If we hire a mechanic to adjust the farm program and he doesn’t 
want it to work, it isn’t much of a task to get it out of order. There never was 
a law made that some smart one couldn’t circumvent it. The law of God has 
been disputed in so many ways that it is pitiful. The mechanic who services your 
car will tell you that to make 20 small adjustments will do your car more good 
than a major overhaul. 

To make this farm program run again let me list some of the 20 adjust- 
ments: 

1. We need a new driver. The one we have takes the curves too wide. He is 
not easy on the wheel, he grips it too hard and is liable to freeze the steering 
in an emergency and wreck us. We have a Senator in Kansas whose name sounds 
more Hope-ful to farmers And he is a good administration man. 

2. The second adjustment is not in the farm program at all, it is what I call 
the income-tax loophole. 

Businessmen, who have income tax to pay, are picking up all the farms as fast 
as we get to old to work or die off. They can take the loss on a farm out of 
their other income, cost of labor, improvements, and a lot of things. Our Govern- 
ment helps them terrace, build ponds, pay for soil practices, price assistance on 
crops. They put every inch of land into cash crops, no family, no garden, no 
chores, Mexican labor if he wants it. This farming he is doing is just a sub- 
terfuge. We should not pay him to do it. It has become the largest national 
racket today. 

3. These businessmen farmers have another racket almost as good as the tax 
loophole. 

A leading magazine thought it important enough a couple years ago to devote 
4 or 5 pages to it. They fraternize in their business and thereby get most of 
their needs wholesale, or nearly so. You know, “I have a little business here in 
town, I am a businessman, like you. I have a little farm I am fixing up, I give 
discounts to other merchants, I want to buy a few items for my farm.” 

All the while I am a bona fide farmer, a retail customer. We have fair-trade 
laws which would make it unlawful to discount to me I am trying to raise a 
family and make a living off of the farm. I don’t own anything anywhere 
except this farm. And I am trying to buck this kind of competition, with prices 
at from 60 to 90 percent in relation to the things I have to buy. 

4. Then I have mentioned that we import foreign labor to help him farm. 

5. Maybe this man should be allowed to farm, he should do it on income tax 
paid money. 

6. Farming is a sort of marathon race, not so fast but a long ways. For a 
young man to get on a farm there is only one way unless he has money from 
some other source. 

He rents a farm, buys a couple cows, pigs, chickens, a few tools, marries his 
high-school sweetheart, works 16 hours per day, 7 days per week for 50 years and 
then we all say he is a good solid citizen. 

A young man today can’t do that. He comes home from college age 22 or 23, 
then 2 years in the draft, then 6 years on the Reserve list. He cannot safely 
start a farm career until he is above 30. Or the first little riot which starts in 
some foreign island he can be called out and the result to his farm venture is 
similar in effect to a cyclone or fire. 

A young man on a salary, who is called to the service, can in almost every 
case step back into his old job when he returns, his retirement history is not 
interrupted, and very little salary loss. 

There are 2,000 farms in Comanche County; we need 200 young couples to go 
back on our county farms every year. 

7. We need to create an atmosphere in which young people can start on a 
farm with the same economic facility that these same couples could do in a salary 
position. 
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8. We can support 20 million new couples on our farms in the United States and 
we wouldn’t be burdened with as much surplus as we now have. 

9. For good measure I would like to throw in the suggestion, that, possibly in 
our lifetime, most of us are going to see the prices of all our products, raw and 
finished, somewhat comparable to world prices. 

I believe that we are going to do this in 1 of 2 ways, either the good oldtime 
tried method of boom and bust, or maybe we are going to get smart and hire our- 
Selves an equalization board and scale prices of everything, wages, products, 
debts, money, property, everything to where we can trade with the rest of the 
world without just giving it away. 

10. I believe I can outfarm anyone that ever lived, anywhere. I believe our 
factories can produce anything, anywhere, just as good and just as cheap as 
any one else. 

11. We are feeding more than 3,000 persons on free rations in our county. Some 
counties more. These people need some sort of jobs. We are giving our goods 
away to foreigners with both hands. We need to trade with them. 


STATEMENT FILED BY CHARLES A. HOLLOPETER, BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


The present-day agricultural outlook as viewed by many of our farm neigh- 
bors is indeed a gloomy picture as compared to other vital segments of our 
economy. This situation has become acute with the purchasing power of the 
farmer now to it’s lowest level in many years. This has in no way developed 
as the product of any single element or group of conditions beyond normal pro- 
duction or marketing methods. This has been brought about through unnat- 
ural or governmental restrictions and controls beyond the war emergency. 

No farmer has any desire to become a ward of any government through ac- 
ceptance of financial aid. Farmers as a group have been proud of their contri- 
bution in the winning of the war. We were also told that food would also write 
the peace. 

Now let’s take note of the fact that no farmer or farm organization has ever 
suggested that we might strike in any form in order to attain or objective. This 
is not only impossible or perhaps impractical; it is not the American tradition 
to deprive any other group or segment of our population our God-given wealth 
of agriculture. 

Farmers have been proud of their unselfish record in fostering legislation 
harmful to no other segment of our growing economy. Now that we can only 
speak for some 14 percent of the entire population, we find ourselves rapidly 
being fenced in by economic barriers. These barriers in the form of an expand- 
ing economy are favorable only to select groups which we look upon as selfish 
only to the end of attaining financial prosperity. 

The minimum-wage law recently attained a new high. The so-called annual 
wage contracts of select groups (although no governmental parentry is ad- 
mitted) has set up a new high in agricultural competition for farm labor. The 
fair-trade laws have in many instances established rigid prices on manufactured 
goods beyond the ability of the farmer to buy. 

As we now stand, agriculture is the only segment of our economy where we 
cannot say—but leaving it entirely to the consumer what he is willing to pay— 
what our products are worth. The goods we buy are priced beyond our reach, 
even if the raw material was produced on our own farms. Perhaps the most 
humorous part of this cycle of exchange is the sober expression that each added 
eost for labor or services would not raise the ultimate cost of this commodity. 
How long can we continue this Santa Claus economy? 

Although it is not our desire to receive financial aid, it is imperative under 
existing conditions that the farmer receive similar benefits afforded labor and 
industry, for we are a part of both. We feel that such benefits should be in the 
form of production payments for basic commodities at 90 percent of parity until 
such time as all war-emergency inspired legislation has been repealed, and we 
can again emerge in a plane of economic equality on a free and unsupported 
market. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY ELDRED SASSEEN, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
WASHITA COUNTY Sor. CONSERVATION District, CORDELL, OKLA. 


We, the undersigned supervisors and associate supervisors of the Washita 
County Soil Conservation District and farmers of Washita County, recommend 
the following agricultural program: 

1. Not less than 90 percent of parity, Government-guaranteed support, on 
all basic crops, that “modernized parity” not be employed. 

2. We recommend a limit of $10,000 of Government loan support to any indi- 


vidual or corporation. 

3. We recommend crop allotments be graduated from a base farm of 160 acres. 
Example: Any farmer with his first 160 acres of cropland has the broadest 
base available, in order to protect family-type farms. 

4. We recommend that no restrictions be placed on nonbasiec crops. 

5. We recommend that farmers who are dissatisfied with Government classi- 
fication grades be permitted to have said cotton regraded without returning 
original grade to cotton classifiers, and that basic grade not be changed. 

6. We recommend continuation of the present Soil Conservation Service, as 
it now exists, plus greater appropriations for this Service (we do not agree 
with the Hoover Commission recommendation concerning the reorganization of 
SCS). 

7. We recommend sufficient 
control projects, as they are eligible for construction. 

8. We recommend that a thorough, nonpartisan investigation be made to 
determine the cause of the price spread between what the producer receives 
and the consumer pays, and that these findings be widely published. 

Respectfully, 
Augie B. Sewell, Troy O. Phillips, W. E. Schanz, L. W. McDonald, 
C. R. Boggs, Jim Carwonem, Frank G. Kliewer, Eldred Sasseen, 

W. G. Nash, Jerald L. Vaniman, Henry J. Thisson. 


appropriations to construct all upstream flood- 


STATEMENT FILED BY EMMERY FE. Jacoss, Sr., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


May I introduce myself as the oldest dairy farmer in Oklahoma—April 10, 
1916, to date. Purebred Guernsey since 1917. 

I will give you only a few headlines, which I can substantiate with graphic 
drawings, needing only a 5 minute allotment which I would greatly appreciate. 

Parity, as desirable as it appears, is not our complete answer. With or with- 
out it, we are still in bad shape, following the leadership of the last generation. 

Production, in which we have made outstanding improvement (greater than 
any other field in American agriculture) since the base period, is not the answer. 

The low stave in the dairy farmer’s barrel, where his “golden gravy” is running 
out, is his inability to sell what he has for a profit. 

His prosperity is not correlated with his efficiency. 

If we are to follow the leadership of (1) the Department of Agriculture, (2) its 
extension services, (3) the agricultural press, (4) our colleges, in their teachings 
of blind production, we are likely to remain in the second rate, or poverty class, 
as described by our Secretary, Mr. Benson, in these same halls, when he told 
us of his early bringing up on a dairy farm in Utah. 

I do not pretend to represent all the dairy farmers in Oklahoma, but I’m sure 
a very large percentage do agree with the foregoing as I have talked with them 
for years. 

I do not pretend to represent the truth in Oklahoma dairy farming and the 
national industry as well. 

I dislike being poor, when my cousins in town, with the same capital, education, 
and effort are prosperous. Especially it seems unfair to have the processor so 
very prosperous, while the general public still pays through the nose. 

Suggested relief: Redirect all our energies toward ways and means of getting 
this profit. It is not anything but reasonable to me, that were all this ocean 
of brains, energy, money, and time redirected toward this end that we would 
get like results obtained in the production field. 

Decision must be at the top. 


(The exhibits attached to Mr. Jacob’s statement are on file with 
the committee. ) 
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STATEMENT FILED By B. B. JONES, CRESCENT, OKLA. 


This is a great pleasure to have the opportunity to personally express my 
opinion to this Senate Agriculture Committee on the support-price question. We 
farmers are aware of the information the Senate of the United States have been 
receiving, on what the farmers want and need, but the information you get at 
these meetings, from the farmers themselves, will prove to you which information 
was true and which was misleading. 

I want to thank each and every one of this committee for the opportunity you 
have afforded the farmers of this Nation to testify in their own behalf. 

My farming operation consists of 270 acres of cultivation land and 790 acres 
of pasture and timber land. 

My wheat acreage allotment is 120 acres. I use the other 150 acres to raise 
feed to winter my cattle. I have 100 head of hereford breeding stock of good 
quality, but nothing registered except my bulls. 

I could present my sales receipts of the cattle I have sold since 1951 showing 
the exact fall in price up to the present time, but I am sure that isn’t necessary 
as it would not be news to this committee or any of the farmers. 

My breeding stock at the present price is worth about $100 each. It cost 
me for feed and pasture $100 per year to keep the cow 1 year. I sell my calves 
at weaning time, or at 500 pounds. I think the market is 15 cents now. The 
calf would bring me $75. 

I am losing $25 per head on each cow per year to produce calves for the feeder. 
This has been my experience for 3 years and I need not tell you that my banker 
will not continue to let me operate this way, nor would I care to. I lost one- 
third of my wheat this year due to drought and the other two-thirds made 7 
bushels per acre of poor quality wheat. 

I was opposed to the flexible-price-support bill when it was introduced. As 
far as it giving us a good sound farm program, I could see it doing only one 
thing, throwing the farmers into bankruptcy. As far as Mr. Benson was con- 
cerned, he thought that would be a good idea, to eliminate about half of the 
farmers. 

If that is the purpose of that bill, I will say it is working, as it is sliding the 
farmers off the farms, and fast, and I believe 1 more year of the sliding scale 
and another drought and it will be the end to thousands of farmers and small- 
business men. 

I don’t know how you feel, but I don’t want to see that happen. We Oklahoma 
farmers don’t need 90 percent of parity ; we need 100 percent parity. The prod- 
ucts we have to sell must stay in line with the things we have to buy. We need 
a floor of 20 cents under butcher cows, 30 cents under stocker and feeder calves 
and 20 cents under hogs. We can’t operate at a loss and we can’t make a profit 
without we have 100 percent of parity. 

By their vote the farmers showed their willingness to have controls until the 
supply got back in line with the demand. Big business is making the greatest 
profits they have made in years and a lot of that profit is coming out of the 
farmers’ pocket. 

To keep my written testimony as brief as possible I will end by saying that 
I trust and hope that the Senate of the United States can, and will, see the 
plight of the farmers and repeal the flexible-price-support bill and restore at 
least 90 percent of parity on all farm products, when they convene in January. 





STATEMENT FILep By Ep KrrcHer, Kiowa, KAns. 


We must have a Federal land rental program. 

Wheat-acreage reduction has gone too far in the wheat-growing States, because 
there are no alternative crops. The Corn Belt States should not be allowed to 
raise wheat. The sliding scale means slavery. 

Why shouldn’t the farmer, the backbone of this greatest Nation, have 100 per- 
cent of parity? Omit the word “rigid” in farm parity. 

A food stamp plan for low-income families would help. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Dick E. Koupien, Breegs, OKLA. 
THE SLIDING SCALE VERSUS THE 90 PERCENT OF PARITY 


I am 49 years old and have been a farmer all my life; my father was a farmer. 

The sliding scale farm program is more obsolete today than the horse and 
buggy was in the late twenties. This program tends to regulate farm price 
by the old law of supply and demand. This old law has been tried for years 
and years and became obsolete some 30 years ago. It was under this kind of 
a program that we could not give hogs away and fat steers sold for 3 cents 
per pound, cotton 5 cents, corn 15 cents a bushel, oats 10 cents a bushel and 
hay $3 a ton. These kind of prices did not pay for the plant food taken by 
the crops and was the results of the depression in the early thirties. I am 
sure no one, not even our Secretary of Agriculture, would like to see this 
happen. 

To a college professor who has not had any experience as a farmer, the 
sliding-scale program looks goed and workable, but to a farmer or anyone 
with practical farm knowledge the sliding scale cannot work. Ninety percent 
of farmers have financial obligations to meet. Some payable yearly, 5 years, 
and some 10 years For example we will take a family of 5 living on 160-acre 
farm with 100 acres in cultivation. This farm under rigid controls has a 
eotton base eof 25 ares. In purchasing this farm this man has obligated him- 
self to pay $800 annually which he can do easily when cotton is selling for 
31 cents which is parity today. However if the sliding scale goes into effect 
and the price of cotton goes down to 21 cents, this man must increase his 
cotton acres to 35 acres in order to meet his $800 payment. 

So you can seen from this experience that the law of supply and demand 
will not cut down production but will increase it. In increasing the production 
of these crops the farmer must use many acres that are susceptible to erosion, 
that would otherwise have been planted to thick-growing soil-improving crops. 
As a result after this farmer has kept his children out of school most of the 
time and he and his wife has shortened their lives several years, when they pay 
the last payment on the farm. 

At last their dream came true, they own the farm, but the farm has been 
cropped so hard to meet the obligation it will no longer make a living for 
the family, so the children must get employment elsewhere and the old worn- 
out couple get a pension each month. 

Under this kind of program the farmer is regarded as a downtrodden class 
of people humiliated under the fear of overproduction. 

In adopting a farm program we must keep in mind that food production 
will continue to be a vital problem and we must never sacrifice our future 
agricultural progress at the expense of our present resources. 

The 90 percent parity and controls has proven to be a good farm program, 
more farms have been purchased and paid for under this program without 
destroying the productivity of the soil, than during any other time. Under 
this program more farm homes have been made modern and the farmer and 
his family are regarded as the backbone of the Nation. 

If we are to maintain our place as a leading Nation of the world we must 
have a program that will conserve natural resources and give the farmer his 


fair share of the Nations wealth. 
The 90 percent parity with controls comes the nearest meeting these 2 


requirements of any farm program. 





STATEMENT FILeD By HarotD Kugeuny, DEER CREEK, OKLA. 


I am Harold Kuehny from Grant County, north central Oklahoma. I am 
speaking for myself and also for a group of about 65 other farmers in my 
locality, who met last week to analyze our farm problems. We all live on our 
farms which average about 340 acres in size. We love the land and till it 
according to its capabilities using the best methods of soil and water conserva- 
tion. Since experience has proved that these very important goals are better 
accomplished by the family-sized farmers rather than the large corporation- 
type farmers, we believe it is for the best interests of all the people in our 
great land that immediate steps be taken to make it economically possible for 
the small farmer to stay on the land. 
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Now, gentlemen, we are not going to bother you with a lot of statistics and 
insult your intelligence by reciting figures and proof of the cost-price squeeze 
which you already know. We are farmers—not economists—but we can feel 
that squeeze and don’t like it. Only yesterday a young man in our neighbor- 
hood was forced to sell his farm at public auction after 15 years struggling to 
pay forit. This is no unusual case—just one of the latest. 

By actual count about 75 percent of my closest neighbors are working on jobs 
off the farm to avoid the same thing. The leaders of organized labor have 
already made it plain, that, more farmers walking the streets of our cities 
competing for jobs create an alarming situation which must be avoided. 

Our farm problem is most urgent and unless the present trend is halted, 
there will be a chain reaction affecting the whole economy. The question is: 
Do we as a nation want to follow the farmers into a great depression, lower- 
ing the living standard of all; or do we want to give the farmer an equal chance 
with the rest of our society? We would like to submit the following recom- 
mendations agreed upon at our meeting last week. 

First: Although our rural population has dwindled to less than 15 percent 
of the total population, we feel that due to the great importance of our prod- 
ucts we are entitled to a fair and capable representation in the executive 
branch of our Governmen. We recommend that your influence be used for 
the immediate replacement of the present head of our Department of Agriculture 
with a man who stands for the interests of farmers instead of putting out 
propaganda designed to turn our customers against us. 

Second: Parity is fair for both farmer, industry, and consumer, and that 
for us to ask anything less than 100 percent parity would be unfair. We there- 
fore request that 100 percent parity be placed on all basic commodities. We do 
not claim this to be a cure-all, but we do know that under the sliding scale 
consumer prices increase while the farmer goes broke. 

Third: We recommend that a limit of $25,000 be placed on loans to any 
farmer for the purpose of price support. No real farmer is trying to get rich 
off the Government. We feel that, this is fair to larger farmers and yet gives 
the family-size farmer a chance to survive. 

Fourth: We recognize that a wheat allotment program of one kind or an- 
other may be necessary and are willing to accept any fair plan for keeping 
our production in line with markets. We all recognize the fact that we have 
so-called surpluses in America while at the same time millions will starve to 
death in the world this year. Is it bad to be the best-fed nation in the world 
with food produced by the most efficient farmers in the world? We think not. 
We thank God for his blessings of abundance, and at the same time wonder 
how long God’s patience will last when we hear so much gripping about sur- 
plus and abundance. We believe that distribution of our surplus food through- 
out the world should be free of international politics. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that the Department of Agriculture be allowed to dispose of surplus 
food wherever there is a need and an opportunity without clearing it with 
the career boys in the State Department. We heartily endorse the movement 
to reduce surpluses by making grants to the Christian rural overseas program 
and/or similar Christian organizations. 

We want to congratulate you men on this committee and our own Senators 
Kerr and Monroney for the work you are doing and we would also say “thanks” 
from the bottom of our hearts for the effort you are making. You have our 
utmost confidence and cooperation. We are sure that you are going to come 
up with something solid for the farmer and for America. 


STATEMENT FrLep By HeNrY LESCH, APACHE, OKLA. 


I have been a farmer for a number of years and I certainly do not approve 
of the sliding scale on farm commodities. I’m sure we as farmers should have 
an equal price in regard to the product we purchase. The past few years a 
great number of small farmers in my community have quit farming due to 
falling farm prices and higher prices for equipment that he buys. When the 
farmer is squeezed to the point he has to quit, it will gradually reflect to other 
businesses, which wouldn’t look good for our economy. 
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STATEMENT FILED BY WAYNE C. Lites, FArmM Director, Station KOMA KWTY, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


After visiting with the Senate and House Agriculture Committee duril g the 
National ‘Television and Radio Farm Directors’ Convention in Washington, 
D. C.. in June 1955, I became very interested in the effect that price supports 
might have on farmers. When the hearings now in progress were announced 
I immediately made plans to present on both my radio and television farm pro- 
grams a discussion on the different types of price-support programs which 
might appeal to the farmers. I set up a series of programs which dis¢ ussed 
the effect the various price-support proposals would have on the individual 
farmer growing the basic crops The growers of livestock feed, the livesto k 
producers, handlers, and processors, consumers, taxpayers, administration, and 
other nations which included all of the parties affected by the price-support 
programs. 

The proposals discussed were rigid supports, flexible supports, two-price plan, 


direct payments, and no supports at all The farmers were asked to express 
their opinion on which of these proposals they felt would best fit the needs 
of their particular type of farming While the percentage of the 118,000 


farmers in the State of Oklahoma which expressed their opinion on the 
posal was small, we felt that a definite trend was established. I shall 
them under each of the headings 

Approximately 50 percent of those expressing their opinion were in favor of 
rigid price supports. Most of them felt that if we were going to 


i 


pro- 


discuss 


have price 


supports they needed to be as high as possible in order to afford maximum pro 
tection to declines in pri | This group Was not as concerned about the surplus 
products as those wanting the other types of supports. They represented in 
the main the producers of our basic crops on which supports are made. 

On flexible supports approximately 15 percent of the group were for this plan 
This group was very much disturbed by the huge surpluses piling up which in 


time they felt would defeat any type of support program. They felt that the 
farmers should take a part of the gamble on prices in order to move more of the 
products into the channels of trade. They felt that if enough of the surpluses 
could be removed the acreage allotments and quotas for farm products could be 
raised 

For the two-price plan we had approximately 25 percent of the farmers to 
express their opinion favoring this plan. The big concern of this group was the 
tremendous syrpluses that have piled up under the previous two support plans. 
They felt that there was not enough difference in the two plans to have much 
choice between them. They felt that by supporting the price of the domestically 
consumed products and allowing the remainder to seek the feed price level or 
the world market level we could reduce the large surpluses. They, too, felt that 
by removing the surpluses the relaxing of acreage controls and quotas might be 
accomplished. Only a small percentage were in favor of direct payments. I think 
that this was largely due to the fact that they did not understand just exactly 
what this constituted and in fact that a number of farmers were reluctant to re- 
ceive a direct payment which might mean that they did not particularly earn this 
payment. Very few felt that it would be possible or advisable for us to have no 
supports at the present time. Several producers of nonbasic crops felt that there 
should be supports on all products or supports on no products whatsoever. This 
is especially true on livestock, dairy, and poultry producers who are resentful of 
having to feed support grains, and sell nonsupported milk, meat, and eggs. In 
discussing the price supports with farmers, reading the mail that they sent in 
in answer to the programs I have presented, I have reached the following gen- 
eral points on price supports : 


THREE GENERAL POINTS ON PRICE POLICY 


1. There is agreement on the price-cost squeeze in agriculture and the rela- 
tively poor economic position of the farm group in our economy. 

2. Changing prices, in a free economy, is the only way that consumers and 
producers have of telling each other whether they want more or less of a par- 
ticular commodity. In neither agriculture por industry have we devised a better 
system of keeping our production and consumption in balance than to let changing 
prices keep each group informed. 

3. It is important to keep a sharp distinction in all price policy discussions 
between prices and income. What we really want is an improved income posi- 
tion for agriculture. High prices, if they involve rigid limitations of production, 
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may not provide the income desired. On the other hand, neither would lower 
prices, even though large amounts may be sold, guarantee a satisfactory net 
income. One important reason for this is that the prices of things farmers buy 
tend to be quite fixed. 

Thus, because some flexibility in prices helps keep a better production balance 
in our economy, economists in general do not like to see any prices—labor, 
tractors, or cotton—too fixed or too fluctuating as they sometimes have been in 
agriculture. However, since neither fixed nor flexible prices may solve the in- 
come problem in agriculture, some additional program may become a part of the 
picture if farm incomes are to be raised to the desired level. 


STATEMENT FILED BY BEN LUMPKIN, COWETA, OKLA. 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am Ben Lumpkin, a farmer and 
rancher of Coweta, Wagoner County, Okla. I am also a member of the Okla- 
homa State Board of Agriculture. In that position I have become familiar with 
the great decline in farm incomes in Oklahoma that has taken place in the past 3 
years in addition to my very acute familiarity with the decline in my own income 
and that of my neighbors. Our incomes have consistently declined and are still 
going down while our operating expenses have even increased, which widens the 
split between our income and costs and has all but eliminated the profit from 
many of our farming operations. Unless legislative measures are initiated to 
reverse the direction of both costs and farm income, bankruptcy for most farmers 
and ranchers is inevitable. 

The sliding-scale price-support program has already reduced price supports 
and resulting incomes to wheat farmers and will cause them to decrease even 
more for the 1956 harvest. The application of the sliding scale price-support 
theories to commodities that do not have mandatory price supports is proving 
disastrous. I refer in my own case to the losses I have sustained on cattle due to 
the failure of Secretary Benson to use the authority he already has to adequately 
support the price of cattle. Legislation should be enacted to remove his discre- 
tion in supporting the so-called nonbasic commodities. His discretion with re- 
spect to these programs has cost grain sorghum producers about 60 cents per 
hundredweight, barley growers about 28 cents a bushel and producers of oats 
about 20 cents per bushel. The same story can be told by any farmer in Okla- 
homa who sells milk, who sells eggs or pork products. 

My neighbors and I know that we cannot continue to farm under the kind of 
price-support programs now in effect. We strongly urge your committee to 
report favorably upon a program of price supports that will support the basic 
commodities of at least 90 percent of parity and to eliminate some of the Secre- 
tary’s discretion with respect to the nonbasic commodities. 

We believe that all farm commodities produced for sale by farm families should 
have price protection by whatever means are suitable to each particular crop, 
whether it be loans, production payments, or direct purchases. A conservation 
acreage reserve program retiring a portion of the tillable land from production 
would also be helpful in the price problem and would also assist in the very major 
problem of conservation of our natural resources, 





STATEMENT FILep By H. E. LUTTRELL, CHEYENNE, OKLA. 


I am H. E. Luttrell of Cheyenne, Okla. I own and operate a farm consisting 
of 480 acres. There are five members in my family and each one does his or her 
part in the labor and operation of the farm. 

The need for 100 percent parity should be apparent to every citizen in the 
United States. In general we are an educated people, and I wonder why there 
are so many who do not realize the importance of a healthy agriculture. In 
foreign lands where agriculture is not protected we see the chaos that that 
country is in and we certainly do not want to fall into old world conditions. 

Let me give you the facts and figures of my cotton crop for 1955, this of course 
is my cash crop. I have a 30-acre cotton allotment and that is small considering 
the size of the family I support. Fuel for producing the crop cost $60, seed was 
$98 (due to weather conditions replanting was necessary), fertilizer $40, hoeing 
$31 (not including labor of family) and the picking was $540, making a sum 
total of $769 cash expense. This does not include depreciation of machinery, but 
it does exclude the family labor. I received approximately $1,400 for the crop, 
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leaving me $631 for the year’s labor. How long do you think a family of five 
ean live on this sum after taxes, interest and other necessary expenses are de- 
ducted? Farm prices are pitifully out of balance with other prices. We farmers 
do the work and combat weather conditions and insects but some one else gets 
the profit. Our families are entitled as decent a standard of living as anyone 
else but under the present conditions we cannot have them. 

We want, and are entitled to, 100 percent of parity and a new Secretary of 
Agriculture. 





STATEMENT FILED BY CLARENCE MANDRELL, MAYFIELD, OKLA. 


[I am a dirt farmer, I live in the extreme western part of this State. A diversi- 
fied farming section; wheat, cotton, grain, sorghum and livestock are produced. 
All farming and harvesting done with modern machinery. Of this machinery 
much should be replaced with new. This we cannot do unless we get back to 
an income of at least 90 percent of parity. The sliding-scale formula has not 
and cannot help the farm people to attain a more prosperous way of life. The 
farmer must continue to produce the food for this great country of ours. 

I do not hesitate to say that Congress should be urged to take proper steps at 
the earliest time to correct this deplorable condition, which if allowed to continue 
will ultimately and quickly wreck agriculture. 

Implement dealers tell me that new farm machinery is very difficult to sell 
now. We farmers cannot buy this much-needed equipment unless the commodi- 
ties we sell brings a reasonable profit after expenses are paid. Very little profit 
is left. 

I recommend that we quit farming for 1 year and use up our surpluses ourselves. 


STATEMENT FILED BY TENYS PARR, LINDSAY, OKLA. 


In this report I would like to express to you facts, figures, and feelings from 
the heart. 

I operate a place of 1,240 acres of which 300 acres I use for cash crops and 
cultivation. The rest of the land is rented and in pasture. Our principal crops 
in this area are alfalfa, corn, cotton, broomcorn and small grains. The raising 
of broomcorn has been taken from the crop program due solely to high labor 
cost and low prices received on the crop. Wheat allotments are for below normal. 
Hay prices have broke from 25 to 30 percent since last year. Production cost 
on crops are continually rising due to labor, machinery, and fuel. 

The corn we market through cattle and swine. We do not have the storage 
area and support for sealing the crop as do the commercial areas. Price support 
through livestock has come to a jolting matter. Swine price dip has taken all 
the profit foreseen in any corn crop. 

Last week Choice steers were around $22; Choice barrows and gilts, $13.25. 
For my own interest and to get a report to you I stopped by the meat counter in 
my local grocery store, and came out very confused and disgusted in what I 
found. 


Cents per pound 


a de ini saan eee ane onan aaa 63 
Be ee eee ee ne ee eee ceigiet die ai ee 63 
PO eee oie eccattee tee ce chee ance cates manmacesinient nina aaa 6s 

ee ee ee a ecataleccmecheain micpgeen deena ate 63 
T-bons seek TO a aoe a a oc oe 63 
I ee ee cate rere esc enubeidasee xan niles dheata tae eat 85 
TI aa a 53 
PB LIAS RE RS ia Ie ae yt heel le Nees Met ten ieee Ay 63 


Due to prices here someone is getting a share of my pork profits. I must say, 
too much of my share. 

Don’t they call him the in-between man? 

Another example, I paid $17.50 a hundred for mungbean seed this year. 
Weather damaged the beans; they brought 4 cents a pound; would have brought 
8 cents if beans had been good. But the highest price paid for the good ones 
during rush harvest was 5% cents. Next year I expect to pay not less than $15 
a hundred for the same beans back for seed. Do you think it would cost an 
excess of 5 cents a hundred to sack them and tag them? 
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Here is my report on 4 years. 





Gross Operating Adjusted 

income expense gross income 
1951 $17, 138. 46 $11, 585. 07 $5, 553. 39 
1952 13, 958. 16 10, 627. 78 3, 330. 38 
1953 17, 191. 54 12, 807. 02 4, 384. 52 
1954 10, 782. 95 8, 553. O1 2, 229. 94 


1955—we’'ll hope it isn’t red ink. I'd be for 100 percent parity, might get my 
share of each dollar this way. 


STATEMENT FILED By O. N. PARRETT, MEDFORD, OKLA. 


I believe the farmer is entitled to parity. By that I mean 100 percent of 
parity on the acreage we are allowed to plant. The way to control surplus is 
acreage and production control and I do not believe the consuming public can 
justly condemn the farmer for asking 100 perent of parity on what we produce 
on our restricted acreage. 

Of course there has been some inequities in this program in the past. They 
should be ironed out. I believe there should be a limit to any payment made 
to a farmer. The bigger a farmer is the more he contributes to a surplus and 
the less entitled to parity payments. Especially is this true of corporation 
farming. 

[ can’t help but wonder what would happen if the Secretary of Commerce 
(Weeks) went up and down the land telling the people of these United States 
how much it is costing the taxpayers to subsidize industry and asking a sliding 
scale on the prices they charge for their products. 

Suppose he tells the taxpayers how much the private utilities have been sub- 
sidized in quick tax writeoffs in the last few years. How much the newspapers 
and magazines are subsidized in mailing costs. I could go on and on about 
industry getting subsidy but the point I want to bring out is, business wouldn’t 
stand for that kind of publicity and they would call for the resignation of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Well, that is just what Mr. Benson has done for the farmer ever since he 
has been in office. He has given the farmer the worst publicity and the worst 
public relations of any man in history. We are in the minority and we need 
good public relations, and the Secretary of Agriculture is the logical man to 
promote good public relations. He has failed. Mr. Benson should resign. 


STATEMENT FILep By B. B. PATTERSON, MANITOU, OKLA. 


I am 77 years old today and have retired on the farm I homesteaded 54 
years ago. 

I have witnessed the farm problem from the time the farmers were known 
as hayseeds and the downtrodden. 

I have sold cotton for 6 cents, hogs at 3 cents and wheat at 75 cents. It wasa 
part of our times and no one was particularly to blame. 

Farming has greatly evoluted and now the farmers go to town in the latest 
automobiles and looking like the bankers. 

The good conservative farmers are sick and tired of the continual blatting of 
the cheap politicians. 

I have no idea how far they will go but the more the parity the deeper the 
country goes in debt and the greater the surplus and the controls. 

I have no idea how many of these farm hearings that have been held but they 
all wind up the same—a Babylonian escapade. 

I have no doubt that some farmers are gullible enough to believe that you can 
press a button and all their troubles will disappear. 

I have no remedy for all the farmers’ ills and neither has any one else. 
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STATEMENT FILED By G. F. Posey, WATONGA, OKLA. 


Wednesday morning October 26 I was watching Dave Garroway’s program 


Today over NBC New York. 


A chart similar to this was placed on the screen: 
“A United States bargain to Egypt: 200 Jet Planes: A number (?) Army 


Tanks; A Lot of Military Equipment ; 7 submarines 


“All sold to Egypt for a bargain of $80 million. 

“Cost to United States above goods $400 millions to $800 millions. 

Egypt to pay 2.8 millions cash—the rest $77.2 millions to be paid to the United 
States in cotton and rice.” 

Next news film following above was this: 

A film showing new modern village in Egyptian desert. Built with Egyptian 
capital settled by Egyptian war veterans and their families, reclaiming a block 
of desert 72 miles long by 12 miles wide using all the latest information and 
equipment, 

Now, Mr. Congressman, my beef is this: we (the United States) spent $400 to 
$800 million to build things to trade to Egypt at a bargain for cotton and rice so 
that Egypt can take the money they save to reclaim more land to raise more 
cotton and rice to trade for more United States bargains. 

Now, the poor trampled-on American farmers get the blame for overproducing 
cotton and rice and get his acreage cut, prices reduced, but his taxes raised so 
he can help pay for some more goods to be traded at a bargain for some more 
farm products, for which he is penalized for overproducing. 

Instead of trying to squash the little American farmer, why not try to keep 
out all such bargains, as above and preserve the American markets for the 
American products. 

Of course I know this is not the total answer to the farm problem. It is at least 
a drop in the bucket and the leak could be stopped. 

I am also in favor of giving the farmer an equal chance at life as the rest of 
the economy. With at least 100 percent of parity. 


STATEMENT FILep By O. E. Reppen, HircHcock, OKLA. 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


Being a farmer in Blaine County, Okla., for many years I believe that a con 
servation acreage reserve program, which would make it possible for farmers 10 
lease their unused acres to the Government, would be a help to the farmer’s situ 
ation. I suggest the acreage reserve program as part of the total program, needed 

0 relieve, what amount, to a full recession in agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, would figure out the acres of land not needed in 
the year immediately ahead, for growing crops to be sold, ineluding hay and 
pasture land. The Government would then stand ready to make contracts with 
individual farmers who wished to put part of their acres into the national re- 
serve. Farmers would be paid for putting acreage into the reserve, but only, 
if they used top-soil conservation practices on the idle land. Payments would 
equal the average cash rent for similar land in the area. If special land treat- 
ment were needed, additional agricultural conservation program payments would 
An annual limitation of $2,500 to any one farmer for placing his acres 


be made. 
Full 100 percent 


in reserve, and $1,000 for the top ACP payment is suggested. 
parity, marketing quotos, liberal farm credit, and a program to increase consump 
tion of food and fiber, both at home and abroad, international food and raw mate- 
rial reserve, to stabilize world food supplies. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ELMER Rice, RALSTON, ‘OKLA. 


1. I believe Mr. Dave Foster’s plan should be studied very close. 
Stop unfair public opinion as to we farmers. 
Removal of Mr. Benson to restore confidence in agriculture. 


“ww 
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STATEMENT FILED BY OWEN Scort, OMEGA, OKLA. 


























































I operate a wheat and livestock farm in west-central Oklahoma. Wheat is my 
only cash crop. A beef cow herd is maintained and some cattle feeding done in 
most years. 

The profitableness of the livestock enterprise is closely associated with the 
wheat crop in most years from the standpoint of fall and winter pasture. During 
the past 12 years that I have operated this farm and prior to this time the 28 years 
that my father operated it, we found that wheat was and is the most advan- 
tageous crop, regardless of price. 

In preparing this statement I will deal only with the price-support program 
for wheat and its direct effects upon me as a wheat farmer. Many wheat farmers 
in northwest Oklahoma in recent years have had their net farm income reduced 
drastically. Some of these farmers have stated that the present support pro- 
gram coupled with the flexible price for wheat has been largely responsible for 
their reduced incomes. I have compared my income and costs statements for the 
current year and 1952 which was the last crop year without acreage restrictions 
for wheat. It is recognized that the comparisons are limited in their applications 
but conditions present in both 1952 and this year have contributed much to the 
situation wherein wheat farmers find themselves today. 


Wheat income costs, 1952 and 1955 
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My wheat acreage has been reduced 22 percent since 1952; the loan rate has 
been reduced 12 percent; while the yield per acre was reduced 75 percent. 
The combination of these reductions in acreage, yield and price resulted in 
an 83-percent decrease in my gross wheat income from 1952 to 1955. From 
this information, I believe that the reduction in my wheat income has been 
eaused primarily by the drought and the reduction in the loan price of wheat 
has least affected it. 

What are the other causes of reduced wheat income? The increasing cash 
expenses involved in farming have further decreased the farmer’s income. A 
further check of my farm records indicate that the cost of farming an acre 
of wheat has increased 23 percent in the past 3 years. Thus I must conclude 
that the reduction in my net farm income was primarily the result of the 
drought and secondly of the increased cash expenses of farming and least from 
the reduced loan rate. 

What are some of the problems involved in the present wheat support pro- 
gram? The ever-increasing surplus of wheat presents a situation which appears 
almost insurmountable. Statements have been made recently that the surplus 
of wheat is the result of high rigid price supports. I believe the present sur- 
plus of wheat has been created by wheat farmers and that we have neyer had 
sufficient courage to seek wheat production control by placing allotments on 
a bushel basis but have been content to use acreage restrictions, which have 
allowed reducing the acreage of wheat on each farm without controlling the 
use of the diverted acreage, thereby creating production problems for farmers 
that grow oats, grain sorghums, alfalfa and livestock. I believe that the land 
taken out of wheat should actually be taken out of farm production from a 
standpoint of harvesting crops or using it for livestock. The “layout” land 
eould be leased to the USDA for a 3- or 5-year term and planted in legumes 
or grasses to maintain or improve its fertility. 

Many interested people are supporters of high rigid prices while others 
advocate flexible prices for wheat. The case for flexible prices has been that 
prices could be adjusted upward or downward, based upon supply and thus 
bring about shifts in production so that we would no longer have surpluses. 
Some shifts would occur in areas that have alternative production oppor- 
tunities, however, in the major wheat farming areas such as much of western 
Oklahoma which have no suitable substitutes for wheat from a standpoint 
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of income and adaptability, I believe that farmers are likely to continue to pro- 
duce wheat even under much lower prices. Reducing the price of wheat 
would not increase the consumption of bread very much because the wheat 
accounts for only about 15 percent of the retail price of a loaf of bread. Fur- 
thermore, the demand for bread as a food in this country appears quite different 
from that of other foods such as meat or milk. Changes in the price of bread 
affect the consumption very little while a decrease in the price of meat does 
increase its demand. 

One of the goals of price-support programs has been to assist in attaining 
equitable treatment or parity for farmers as to purchasing power, distribution 
of income and maintenance of a prosperous agriculture. With this goal in 
mind I believe there is much merit to the idea of 100 parity for wheat con- 
sumed domestically. It is difficult for a wheat farmer to think in terms other 
than parity because of his ever-increasing cash costs that result from an infla- 
tionary economy. 

If wheat farming is to become fairly stabilized we must prevent an abnor- 
mal surplus, control the “layout” land and proceed toward correcting the dis- 
parity between agriculture and the rest of the economy. 





STATEMENT FILED BY Hers SHoup, RIPLEY, OKLA. 


The following recommendations are most earnestly submitted for your con- 
sideration. It is my opinion that Secretary Benson’s public-relations program 
has encountered misunderstanding and ill will between the producer and the 
consumer. This is not a desirable situation. His program and policies have 
lowered income of farmers. His stated intentions, if carried out, will not be 
beneficial to farmers and will lower farm income still further. For the fore- 
going reasons, and others, my first recommendation is that he be replaced with 
a Secretary of Agriculture who has the interest of rural people as his prime 
objective. Until this is done, no farm program is going to be successful. To be 
effective, any governmental program has to be administered in spirit as well 
as in fact. Secretary Benson has amply proven that this would be impossible 
for him to do. 

It is wishful thinking to believe that the rest of the economy can continue at 
the present level of prosperity if the trend in agriculture continues. The pages 
of history record the decline of many governments and empires whose fall could 
be traced to policies that ignored the importance of a prosperous agriculture. 
For we, here in the United States, to continue to follow an inadequate farm pro- 
gram, is in my opinion, to assure the ultimate collapse of the entire economy. I 
am convinced that the members of this committee realize this and are there- 
fore intelligently seeking a solution to this urgent and important problem. 

In the drop of cattle prices, millions of dollars were spent. The price of cattle 
continued to drop, farmers and cattlemen continued to go broke, and the processor 
of meat products made unprecedented profits. All the time this was happening 
Secretary Benson was assuring us that everything was lovely. In the current 
decline of hog prices which is bringing hardship and disaster to so many, $85 
million is to be spent. 

The price of hogs is lower now than when this program was announced and 
started. I am firmly convinced that it will be a repetition of what happened with 
cattle. The producer will continue to suffer and the processor will reap unprec- 
edented profits. The above experiences, and many others which could be recalled, 
prove conclusively that if we are to help the farmer with the large sums that are 
being spent in the name of bolstering farm income, some realistic approach will 
have to be worked out to administer the program whereby the benefits will accrue 
to those for whom they are intended. 

I know in my own case, and that of many of my friends and acquaintances, 
the products of our labor serve only as a means of profitmaking for the processor. 
The products that we produce, nearly all of them at a loss the last 2 or 3 years, 
show a profit for those who handle them after they leave our hands. Considered 
in this light, we produce so that the ones between us and the consumer may oper- 
ate profitably. Is it not important that the producer too, operate profitably? To 
accomplish this, Government assistance will have to be placed in his hands 
rather than in the hands of the processor as has been done in the recent past. 
It would be ideal if we could say that the law of supply and demand will solve 
all the trouble, and eliminate all legislation regarding agricultural supports. 
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This, however, is not the case. The farmer is competing in a market that is 
enjoying the benefits of favorable legislation, trade agreements, fair prices, and 
organization. It is therefore necessary that he too have the consideration and 
benefit of favorable legislation and stability of prices to maintain his purchasing 
power, 

Many plans have been suggested and considered to alleviate the situation. No 
doubt they all have some merit and, likewise, no doubt they all have some short 
comings. The land-use plan, which seems to be getting the most favorable 
reception at present, is not, in my opinion a very satisfactory one. The large 4 
landholder will benefit considerably. Some, in the more arid and less valuable ; 
farming areas, could rent a part of their land, under this plan, at an annual 
rental exceeding the original cost of the land. In other areas, and for the average 
farmer, I doubt if this plan would be of very much assistance. 

The plan that 1 believe would serve the best interests of the greatest number 
of farmers, and be therefore most beneficial to the whole economy, is briefly out- 
lined below. 

First, use a pounds-and-bushels unit of measure rather than the acre unit as 
currently employed. Support the price of all farm products at 100 percent of 
parity. Place a limit of supported income available to one producer. Allow the 
balance to be disposed of at the world price on the export market, or, in the case 
of storable goods, allow it to be held for the following year’s quota. Pay the 
supports directly to the producer or in such a manner that he will receive full 
benefit of the program, 

Pounds and bushels would be a more satisfactory unit of measure because it 
is constant. The needed amount of beef or cotton can be more readily and accu- 
rately forecast in this manner than in animals or acres. A more accurate and 4 
equitable division of the anticipated demand can be determined and allocated to ; 
the individual farmer. Supporting all farm products at 100 percent of parity 
assures all farmers of a fair opportunity to live, operate, and stay in business. 
Limiting the support available to one producer will discourage surpluses and the 
expansion of extremely large holdings. 

A suggested limit and one that I personally believe would be about right, would 
be $20,000 gross income. Allowing the surpluses to be disposed of at the world 
market would discourage their production as well as eliminating a plague to the 
following year’s produce. By paying any necessary subsidy directly to the pro- 
ducer, the farmer’s purchasing power would be maintained and the large volume 
of goods and services for which he is normally a consumer would find a ready 
market. AS a result, the whole economy would be on a more stable basis and 
all segments of our society would benefit. 

To those who preach the doctrine of free and unhampered trade as a solution, 
I would say study the legislation pertaining to any other major industry or field 
of endeavor. The farmer knows that we do not have, nor will we ever have, a 
free and unhampered economy and that for him to survive it is necessary that he 
submit to some reasonable amount of regulation and control. He will not object 
if it operates to assist him to enjoy a parity of income with other branches of 
society. I sincerely hope that the plan briefly outlined above will be given your 
most earnest consideration. Under proper administration I believe it would 
accomplish the desired effect. 

I operated my farming operation in 1954 at a loss of nearly $2,000. My losses 
for 1955 will exceed this figure. I invite the members of this committee to come 
to my home and look over my operation and see for themselves how the present 
farm program is eliminating farmers. I live 1 mile south of Ripley, Payne 
County, Okla. With kindest personal regards to you all and may the problem 
soon be solved. li 
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STATEMENT FILED BY WALTER SKAGGS, NASH, OKLA. 
ACRES AND BUSHELS 


The reason for this increase in bushels is due in part because the acres 
reduction is not working. 

For the reason that the acres being left out are not a true value to the ones 
being planted. 

Acres being left out in many cases are waste ground, gullies or sand, that 
would not raise any wheat above the seed that is planted to speak of. 

If we would classify our acres and base our layout to balance the acres planted 
it would make a great reduction in bushels, and that is what we want. 
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STATEMENT FILep BY KEATS E. Soper, SECRETARY-TREASURER, OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION, OKLAHOMA ClrTy, OKLA. 


I represent the Oklahoma Wheat Research Foundation which is composed 
of representatives of the State’s wheatgrowers, the elevator handlers and the 
miller processors ; therefore, I speak for the entire wheat industry of the State 
with reference to present wheat research and the need for further research. 

We could easily speak for an hour or more and to the point on the need for 
wheat research alone. To fully appraise the need for all agricultural research 
would, as you know, take days. Our principal points are eight and can be 
made in just 2 minutes. 

(1) Each farmer cannot do his own individual research. 

(2) Federal funds invested in agricultural research have paid tremendous 
dividends—not alone to the farmer—but to the entire American population. 

(3) We have a 1955 population, a 1955 income, a 1955 tax load, a 1955 chal- 
lenge to our productive resources—but a 1940 Federai budget for agricultural 
research. 

(4) Federal funds for all research in the last 15 years have increased 300 
percent—while agricultural research has gone up only 85 percent or just enough 
to cover devaluation of the dollar. 

(5) Oklahoma, the Southwest, and the Nation—all need a wheat safe from 
drought, safe from wind, safe from floods, safe from insects of all sorts, safe 
from rusts and diseases that cut heavily into yields and income and, one that 
above all, that will make an appetitizing loaf of bread. 

(6) Yes, we have a temporary surplus of wheat, mostly of such poor quality 
that foreigners won’t buy it. However, our population is gaining at such a 
rate we in our lifetime will see a wheat shortage unless we increase our wheat 
production through breeding and research, 

(7) We here in Oklahoma are helping to solve our own wheat problems and 
the wheat problems of the Southwest. We have built a $200,000 wheat research 
laboratory at Oklahoma A. & M. College. We have built a $120,000 greenhouse 
there too. We're releasing a new variety of of wheat that will outyield every 
other variety from Nebraska and Iowa to Texas and New Mexico. And, all 
this was done with exceedingly little help from Federal funds. 

(8) We wish to commend President Hisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson for their stands on increased agricultural research. It takes genuine 
statesmanship to work and to vote as you gentlemen of the Senate have, for 
an adequate and intelligent agricultural research program. We of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Research Foundation commend you and urge most respectfully 
that you redouble your efforts in this regard. We call your especial attention 
to the need for funds for adequate work on wheat, its diseases, insects, and 
quality problems. 

On behalf of the officials of the Oklahoma Wheat Research Foundation we 
express our sincere appreciation for the efforts of this committee. 





STATEMENT FILep By I. L. SrEWARD, PAULS VALLEY, GARVIN COUNTY, OKLA. 


I am I. L. Steward of Route 2, Pauls Valley, Okla. I live on and operate a 
640-acre stock farm. I vote for and submit to marketing quotas on two of my 
main ecrops—cotton and wheat. 

In the outset I think surpluses are a blessing. Any other nation in the world 
would be very glad to have our surpluses. We need to maintain a large carry- 
over of all basic commodities, against disaster at home and abroad among our 
friends, the free nations. 

Surpluses cannot be stored without the ever normal granary. Ever normal 
granary cannot be maintained without price support, because such a reserve as 
would be needed, would depress the price. Any appreciable price drop would 
remove the small producers, thus eventually giving corporation farming interests 
the entire production field. 

It is my opinion that the flexible price support will do the same thing and that 
the process of elimination has already started. 

I further believe that a 75 percent of parity will continue to pile up surpluses, 
but the family-size farmer will not long survive to share in the production. 

It is my considered opinion that rigid 90 percent parity price support, or some- 
thing comparable is essential to survival of the farm family. 
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I am convinced that without the farm family, our whole national economy 
will be adversely affected. 

I believe it necessary that we continue our efforts at soil building, to store 
fertility against our needs a few years hence. I do not believe our economy is 
so geared as to allow for a vigorous enough soil building program without Govy- 
ernment cost-sharing assistance. And it is my belief that if a good enough job 
is to be completed on time, the rates of assistance will need to be raised and the 
total ACP appropriation be increased. 

Restoring depleted acres to profitable production is a long and costly operation. 
It will cost $25 per acre in cash and an equal amount of labor, and require a 
minimum of 7 years’ time to make the conversion on a single acre. A farmer 
who is making his living on the farm just doesn’t have it in his power to build 
back what his forefathers have wasted, without cost-sharing assistance. 





STATEMENT FItep By S. C. SprrzerR, CHEYENNE, OKLA, 


I, S. C. Spitzer of Cheyenne, Okla., would like to present my views on the ques- 
tion at hand from both the farmer’s and the small-business man’s angle. 

I am definitely for not less than 90 percent of parity and 100 percent of parity 
is not too much considering the prices of all other things on the market. Farmers 
sell cheap and buy high and we know that can’t go on forever without ruining 
the entire economic setup. Farm machinery would have to be reduced 40 percent 
to be comparable to the prices that the farmer gets, most everything is just as 
badly out of balance. 

The REA must also be protected along with the rest of the farm program. 
There are those who would take this away from us if they could and farmers need 
eletricity at a price they can afford to pay. 

Along with my farming I operate a grocery store, gas station, and cream sta- 
tion. Since farm prices have fallen so drastically I have been asked to sell on 
the credit more during the past year than at any time during the past 20 years. 
These people are my friends and I know that they are trying desperately to pay 
as they go, but it is impossible for many of them. I can’t compete with the big 
business when it comes to buying on a large enough scale to sell as cheap as they 
do, yet they make a much larger margin of profit than I do, and they refuse 
credit to their customers. It is the small-business man and small farmer that 
makes the wheels of industry keep turning, but it is them that takes the kick 
in the pants on every turn. Doesn’t America need the common man any more? 
Someone has to do the work of producing food and fiber or those on Wall Street 
will wake up some morning and fail to find any bacon and eggs for breakfast. 

In my particular case, I can’t make a living on the farm and my friends and 
customers are being forced to ask for so much credit, that I can’t make it in the 
grocery business either. Give farmers 100 percent of parity and his dollar will 
make the complete circuit and avoid economic collapse. Please help Mr. Benson 
to see the light. 


STATEMENT Fitep By F, J. SturMa, OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA. 
THE “BURR” UNDER THE SADDLE OF OUR FARM ECONOMY 


We, again, approach the gridiron of the quadrennial political game, and again, 
the principal ball to be kicked is labeled “Farm economy.” However, this sub- 
ject is so deflated that it’s doubtful either side will find it resilient enough to 
effect a field goal. 

The farm problem (which is a major concern to our whole economy) has now 
plagued us for a number of years. Trillion words of compassion and lakes of 
crocodile tears are a constant flow of therapeutic offering, while the malady is 
gradually reentering the acute stage—I use the adjective “acute” advisedly. 

The program of parity price support was enacted as a depression and wartime 
measure intended to serve a double barrel purpose. One—to sustain the “family 
unit” farmer during the period of 10 cents per bushel corn and the slaughtering 
of little pigs. Second—give incentive to, and support of, increased production of 
foodstuff for the huge military campaign, both domestic and abroad. 

The program was effective in both categories including the spawning of a 
new unsavory philosophy and, giving birth to a new crop of producers, who 
hasted to take advantage of our Government’s philanthropy and launched a pro- 
gram of mass production, with the consequent result of overproduction. It is 
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this type of producer who supplies the burr under the saddle of our farm economy. 
To get a factual corroboration of this indictment, one has only to read the many 
reports on “Who gets the support dollar?’ “What's becoming of the marginal 
farmer?” etc. 

The historical individuals who settled the plains of this great Nation, broke 
sod, raised crops to feed their broods, saw them mature, marry and strike out 
in search of a nest of their own; thus, with the sporadic ingression of an outsider, 
they set the foundation on which our entire economy, today, is resting. 

What are we doing to perpetuate this agrarian population? Are we offering 
any inducement to the surplus population in the conglomerated metropolis to 
voluntarily disperse and seek means by which to provide their own paycheck? 
The answer is obvious ; farm boys and girls, by the millions, are in a steady exodus 
seeking employment in towns and cities, why?—Glamour of the city life, 8-hour 
day, 5-day week, plus the ever-increasing capital investment necessary to a live- 
lihood on 160-acre farm, are a combination of magnet and deterrent. In the old 
nostalgic days, $5,000 was sufficient for a deluxe start on a 160-acre farm—today, 
you would need a microscope to find anything left of $20,000. 

Just the other day, a young grocery checker made a comment on a cut of meat 
I was buying—‘My ! How I enjoyed these cuts when I was home on the farm”— 
why aren’t you out there now? I asked—Answer, “Mr., nothing I would like 
better, but it takes a fortune to get started and we don’t have it.’”—This literal 
picture is a pretty good example of why our rural area is depopulating. If this 
trend is continued, we might in the next generation become a nation of few 
Barons and a multitudinous proletary. 

We are taxed to finance a Marshall plan. The amount that doesn’t stick to 
the fingers of the foreign politician goes as an indirect subsidy to our manufac- 
turing industry—that in substance means that we get to use a residue of our 
money to pay our own wages. This altruistic program is morally right and eco- 
nomically sound “only” so long as it is necessary as an expedient, pump primer. 
However, continuing the program as a stimulus to our domestic economy, will put 
us in a situation of the man priming a pump which has a leaky valve, and before 
he is aware of the fact, the primer is down in the well. 

This is the situation we are in with reference to price supports to farmers. 
The consumers (including the producers) are taxed to pay for commodities 
which we can’t use nor sell, and for obvious reasons fear to give away. 
Sure, the goods are in storage as a book balance, but being unable to sell them for 
what they cost, plus the huge annual shrinkage, adds up to the billions of dollars 
in total loss. 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, in his recent Wisconsin address, committed what many 
of his colleagues might consider as a political indiscretion when he stated, quote, 
“In my opinion, it is doubtful that 90 percent, or even higher, parity will solve 
the farmers’ economic problem.” By omitting to qualify that statement, Steven- 
son left the door open to further debate. The premise, nevertheless, remains an 
incontrovertible truth—only—so long as the current system of paying parity 
support is in operation. 

Previously, I stated that the plan was put in operation to sustain the family- 
unit farmer when the whole farm industry was on the brink of bankruptcy, and 
the door is left open to mass exploitation of the well-intentioned patronage. 

Should Congress be courageous enough to repeal the present law and enact 
a new program with airtight rules purposed to support—only— the family-unit 
farmer whose main objective is to earn a good living and raise his family in 
wholesome surroundings, instead of supporting mass production which, by virtue 
of the current parity support, encourages and presents a lucrative, speculative 
enterprise, then, and only then, will a parity support law merit existence. Cur- 
rently imposed acreage allotments only aggravate the small operator’s dilemma. 

The inconsistency of across-the-board support hits us with a staggering force 
when we are told that less than 20 percent of the producers get more than 80 
percent of the surplus commodity dollar. This followed up with a decline of 
2 million farms from the 1930 figure—plus the increased population economically 
forced on the labor market doesn’t present a pretty picture. 

Some economists, labor leaders and sociologists are showing an advanced symp- 
tom of “auto-itis,” but if nothing is done to put the farm and farmer on a sensible 
equilibrium, their phobia might become justified. 

When a doctor prescribes a medicine for his patient and it adds to the patient’s 
distress, it’s better to throw the bottle out the window and trust to nature, when 
no new remedial medicine is available. I am reminiscent of Senator Magnuson’s 
favorite admonition in conclusion of his lectures in the postwar twenties—“Time 
has come vhen ve must take dee bool by dee tail and look heem sqvare in dee eye.” 
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STATEMENT FILED BY Henry J. Turesson, Corn, OKLA. 


We live in a very good community with land of high quality. We grow wheat, 
cotton, alfalfa and about all feed grains, known in this state, in the way of crops. 
Then we have also, considerable herds of both dairy and beef cattle. 

The farmers here, were hurt by the drought but they always had something 
that yielded an income until the prices started to slide downward in 1952. 

With everything the farmers buy going higher, and the prices they get going 
lower, the farmers can no longer meet expenses and, all of them that can pos- 
sibly do so are seeking outside employment, to thus add to their income, in order 
to be able to stay on long enough for a change to come. 

We know that it is not the regular family farmer that produces the burden- 
some surplus. This type of farmer, is at the same time a heavy consumer, of 
both farm and factory goods. 

Some of our small farmers have had their cotton acreage cut down to 2 acres, 
They can’t handle such small acreages of any one crop and make ends meet, 
and yet, if they don’t plant their alloted acres in cotton they loose out entirely. 

We feel that it is unjust to control the acreage of the family-type farmers 
except that they be required to grow a proper acreage of soil-building crops, 
to insure the future fertility of the land. 


We feel that we are being bled white without seeing the consumer getting 
the advantage of our loss. 

We were induced to plow up a lot of grass during the war years so as to pro- 
duce the needed extra amount of food and fiber. Now at the present prices paid 
for our crops, we are unable to put this land back into grass without financial 
help. 

There should certainly be a reasonably low limit put on the size of the checks 
that one farmer can receive from the Government in payment under the farm 
program. The large checks enable the super farmers to buy up still more land 
and thus aggravate the already serious situation. 

The Communist dictators would not fear our armed might if we did not also 
have plenty of food. 

There are 400 acres in my farms. 

Quality is always a very good help in selling anything. We used to let all 
cotton buyers cut into our cotton bales and butcher them up until they looked 
very bad. We still ship our grain across the oceans with a lot of dirt in it. 
It costs just as much to freight dirt as it does to freight grain. It would cer- 
tainly help to have our grain, especially the wheat, clean when it goes to foreign 
markets. Other countries do this. Big farmers are buying up farms just to 
get the allotments which they then assemble on one farm and leave the other 
farms without any allotments. This hurts neighborhoods and should not be 
permitted. 

The future generations are not here to defend their rights. It, therefore, be- 
comes the duty of our Government to see to it that our soil fertility be main- 
tained. 

It is very important that the farmers get their supply of electric current at 
as cheap a price as possible, since power is a very important item on the farm. 

Land should be classified according to mature and amount of slope. Land 
that slopes enough to wash should be terraced. The Government should demand 
this where owners will not do it willingly. Too many buy up land and misuse 
it in a way that exhausts the fertility very fast. This will in time weaken 
our Nation. My people came from Russia and we know how they think, If 
we did not have plenty of food now, they would tackle us I feel sure. 





STATEMENT FILED By J. L. WirLson, SECRETARY-TREASURER, FARMERS UNION, 
Loca No. 51, ALVA, OKLA. 


I don’t see as there is much to say about our farm prices. Why do we have to 
take 90 percent of parity or 75 percent and the sliding scale when we have the 
weather to contend with, wet and dry, hot and cold? We-have to pay 100 per- 
cent parity and more. Where is our Constitution? Is it lost? Where it says 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. Why don’t the Secretary of 


Agriculture tell the factories they will have to take a sliding scale for what 
they sell? 
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STATEMENT FILED BY RALPH WILSON, JONES, OKLA. 


A farm program should make possible a fair return from labor and investment 
for an efficient operator, with the least possible amount of regulation and controls. 

It seems to me we have made a step in this direction, but to turn back to high 
rigid supports would be to undo all the progress that has been made. The large 
surplus has been a threat to our market. 

We should determine and make public what is an adequate and reasonable 
reserve for any crisis, and the Federal Government stockpile enough farm 
products to carry us through it; for this would be for the welfare of all people. 
This would not be a surplus, and should not be referred to as such; and it should 
not have a depressing effect on the market until such time as it is needed. 

At no time should the market be free from the direct effect of supply and 
demand. 

I believe in the same percentage of parity for farm people that other segments 
of our economy enjoy, but this cannot be obtained by price alone, for it is the 
total income that affects the spending. If we have 90 or 100 percent support with 
30 or 40 percent acreage reduction, are we any better off than to just have a flat 
50 percent support. 

We need a system of orderly marketing, but we also need to remember that a 
product has not been marketed when it is in Government loan. I believe we need 
more research to expand our markets on present products, and possible use of 
new crops. If we must have lay-out acres, then take them completely out of 
production. 

I believe our lawmakers should use extreme care in trading legislative support, 
lest we all lose our freedom of enterprise—the very thing that has made America 
great—and the only thing that can keep her great. 

I have the utmost confidence in Mr. Benson, simply because I believe he will 
do what he thinks is best for the Nation as a whole, without any regard for his 
political popularity. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1955 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Alexandria, La. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a. m. at Hotel Bentley, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Ellender, Eastland, Young, Thye, and Schoeppel. 

Also present : Senator Long. 

The CoarMan. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is very glad to be here in Louisiana today. We have 
been on the road now since October 23. We started out in the State of 
Minnesota and heard many witnesses there and then we went on to 
North Dakota, Iowa, South Dakota, Oregon, California, New Mexico, 
Fort Worth, Hutchinson, Kans., then to Stillwater, Okla., and now we 
are here in Louisiana. 

We heard anywhere from 75 to 125 farmers at every session. 

Before proceeding I want to introduce to you good people the mem- 
bers of this committee present today. To my extreme left is the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minnesota, former Governor of Minne- 
sota, Senator Edward J. Thye. 

Next to me on my left is the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota, a good friend of agriculture, Senator Milton Young. 

To my extreme right is another fine Senator and former governor 
who is devoted to his job and who is from the wheat-growing State, 
Kansas, Senator Schoeppel. 

The man to my immediate right, of course, needs no introduction to 
this audience. He is our neighbor, the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Senator Eastland. 

Now, as I have stated at other places, these hearings were decided 
upon about 4 months ago when the matter of whether or not we should 
take up House bill 12, which would reinstate rigid price supports. 
After quite a discussion before the committee it was decided to go to 
the grassroots for as much information as we could in the hope that 
we would get some light on the subject and bring in something new. 

I wish to say that this type of hearing is nothing new to us. It 
may be recalled by many of you that when I first went to the Senate 
back in 1937, it was my pleasure and honor to sit on the subcommittee 
that held hearings throughout the Nation in the fall of that year 
and these hearings formed the basis of our present Agricultural Act 
of 1938. 

I had a very active part in the formulation of that and later in 1948, 
during the 80th Congress, Senator Aiken, who was then chairman of 
the committee, decided—-the committee decided—to hold hearings 
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again in order to go back to the grassroots and find out how the farm 
program that we had enacted in 1937, and then amended during the 
war, was working out. 

We got the almost unanimous opinion from all farmers that unless 
and until we could get something better, to leave well enough alone. 

During those hearings Senator Thomas from Oklahoma and I were 
the only two Senators who had served originally on the committee 
that held hearings back in 1937. 

Now, today, I happen to be the only surviving Senator still in 
the Senate of that committee that held the hearings back in 1937 that 
formed the basis, as I said, of the present law as amended. 

We have today quite a few witnesses from Mississippi and 
Arkansas, as well as Texas and Louisiana, as intended. Many of you 
were told to come here on the 9th and 10th, that we would hold hear- 
ings on both those days. We have arranged the witness list so as to 
hear you on the basis of commodity produced. For instance, cotton, 
dairying, rice; and then any other commodities than those three. 
I talked to members of the committee 2 moment ago and since in one 
or two places we permitted heads of organizations to testify, we will 
permit it here, but it is my hope that the heads of these organizations 
will not use the committee as a springboard to enhance or to obtain 
more membership. We want these hearings to be nonpolitical, non- 
partisan, and we want to be able to say that the views come from the 
farmers. 

Before proceeding, the Chair will recognize any of the members 
on this committee who desire to make any statement. 

Senator Youne. I would like to make a very short statement. 

I have enjoyed these hearings greatly. Farmers and publishers of 
local papers every where we go have praised the hearings highly, as 
did the farm organizations. I regret that some unfortunate state- 
ments have been made in recent days regarding these hearings. These 
hearings are noi on a political basis. In fact, I think every Republican 
member of this committee, with the exception of one, requested hear- 
ings be held in his State, and those hearings were held. 

It is a pleasure to be here in Louisiana and particularly as a guest 
of your chairman, who has done an outstanding job for agriculture 
for so many years. 

Senator Try. Senator Ellender and my colleagues of the Senate 
and you, the representatives of the various farm organizations and 
producer-groups and producers, I want to say that 1 am glad to be 
down here in Louisiana this morning. 

The air outside was very much like a Minnesota autumn day and I 
stood out on the street a couple of minutes and enjoyed it. 

You know, we have come clear down across this Nation. We started 
in Minnesota; we went northwest into the Rocky Mountain region, 
then down along the Pacific coast and back across the southern tier of 
States to Louisiana. Sitting up here on the hearing side of the table, 
I may say that all of you look alike no matter what section of the 
Nation you come from. That is as it should be. We are one united 
people. 

You and I are concerned about the Nation’s agricultural economy. 
That is the reason why I am here with you this morning. I have 
served on the Senate Agriculture Committee in the United States 
Senate since 1947, and I have been privileged to serve with your dis- 
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tinguished United States Senator, Senator Ellender, and I have also 
been privileged to serve w ith Senator Eastland of Mississippi, as well 
as with Senator Young, in all of these years. Of course Senator Andy 
Schoeppel and I were fellow governors together. 

As we proceed with these hearings this morning, we are trying to 
find the answers to this question: Why is agriculture at such a low 
economic level in relation to the rest of the Nation’s economy? We 
have the highest employment, corporate earnings, retail and wholesale 
turnover ever in the history of this Nation. Yet, agriculture is suffer- 
ing. I hope that we shall find some answers here this morning. 

I want to say in closing that you have sent to the U nited States 
Senate from this State of Louisiana an able representative, one who 
has served in an unbiased, nonpolitical manner on the Agriculture 
Committee, and whatever might be said nationally about politics, these 
hearings have not been used as a political vehic le. I personally have 
heard testimony in various sections of the United States that was most 
helpful to me in formulating thoughts and ideas relative to an agri- 
cultural program. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. I believe Senator Schoeppel has a few words to say. 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Chairman, and you gentlemen and ladies 
before us this morning, coming from the State of Kansas, I want you 
to know I appreciate the opportunity to come into a part of the great 
Deep South. I am a member of the Agriculture Committee of the 
United States Senate and am proud of that fact, coming from a State 
that produces a lot of wheat, and ranking second, third, and fourth at 
times on cattle production and other livestock. 

I am glad to be on this series of hearings, listening to the folks as 
we go through the various States. I haven’t been in the United States 

Senate near ly as long as your senior Senator has been, Senator Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, but I’ can echo the sentiments expressed by my 
colleagues on this committee, Senators Ed Thye and Milton Young. 
And I say I have never served on a committee in the United States 
Senate that has been headed by a man who has been any more fair than 
Senator Ellender, and this committee is one committee in which I can 
assure you that politics makes no difference, irrespective of what has 
been said through the press from some places back Washington way. 

I am hopeful as we go through the remainder of these hearings that 
we can obtain a good cross section of what a lot of you folks are think- 
ing. Some of it thas been critical, some of it has been absolutely con- 
structive, and all intended of course to express the sentiments of those 
individuals who have been given the opportunity to testify, and I 
think that is a very fine thing. 

I am glad, again, to serve with fellows like your Senator Ellender 
and my good friend Jim Eastland from down Mississippi way. I am 
hopeful that out of these hearings such as we have today and the re- 
maining ones we yet have, we can use some of the views and some of the 
sentiments in these committee hearings, trying to find out what con- 
structive changes we should make. 

Again I assure you of my appreciation of the fine hospitality you 
folks have extended to us. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator Eastland. 
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Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very wholesome 
that the committee see how the agricultural program is working and 
how it affects the man at the grassroots. 

The United States and the whole Western World is going through 
the greatest boom in history. The whole Western World and the 
United States have the most prosperous times in history. That pros- 
perity has not been generated to the farmer. Many segments of agri- 
culture are in a depression and they are in a depression at the very time 
that we have the highest degree of prosperity we have ever known. 
I think that shows there is something wrong and this committee has 
got a great and very important job to do to see what is necessary to give 
agriculture the equality of opportunity to which it is entitled. 

I have attended one other hearing, the hearing in Fort Worth, that 
I thought was very, very constructive. I know there is nothing that 
helps us more than to get the sentiment of the people. 

Now I have served with Senator Ellender in the Senate and on this 
committee for many years. Senator Ellender is the agricultural leader 
of the Nation and I think that we are very, very fortunate to have 
him at the head of this committee at a time like this. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Eastland. 

You know, we Senators say nice things about each other sometimes. 

Mr. Cortright, will you proceed, sir. I notice you have a prepared 
statement. Would you mind being interrupted as you go along? 

Mr. Corrrieut. Not a bit, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF G. C. CORTRIGHT, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COTTON PRODUCER ASSOCIATES, ROLLING FORK, MISS. 


Mr. Corrrigut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is G. C. Cortright, Jr. I am a cotton farmer from Sharkey 
County, Miss., and a vice president of the American Cotton Producer 
Associates. This association is a federation of cotton producer organ- 
izations dedicated to the improvement of every phase of cotton and 
cottonseed. ; i 

Weare grateful for the privilege of appearing before this committee 
and for the opportunity to discuss the critical problems that confront 
producers of cotton in this country. ; 

This statement is rather long and in the interest of conserving time 
I shall not read much of that portion that presents the historical and 
statistical picture, but with your permission we will just thumb 
through those pages of it and call your attention to the general back- 
ground of it. Seth? 

The Carman. All right, sir. We assure you the rest of it will be 
printed in the record as though you had stated it. _ 

Mr. Corrricut. We should like to file our entire statement as part 


of the record. , ' 
We are well aware that the farmer’s share of income is down while 


the rest of the economy booms. The burden of that statement is that 
since 1946 the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has dropped 
from 52 cents to 42 cents for the most recent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now down to 40 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 


The figure has changed since August. 
Mr. Corrricut. Even worse than we portrayed it. 
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Likewise, we are well aware of the cost increases that are constantly 
catching farmers from the other side of the picture as documented by 

typical “examples of industry raising prices on things that farmers 
have to use. 

We are all aware that in the present dilemma it was necessary and 
farmers gracefully accepted acreage cuts to attempt to balance the 
situation. 

Along with these acreage cuts we found foreign competition be- 
come an increasingly difficult problem. There is no aia to go into 
how that is developed. You are well aware of that situation that has 
come about. 

Along with the situation that has developed in competition from 
foreign mills is the threat to our domestic mills by the recent action 
in lowering tariffs on imported goods. ( ertainly they are threatened 
with a loss of a large part of their markets which directly indicates 
that cotton farmers likewise will be threatened with a loss. 

Senator Easttanp. The world price of cotton has slumped in the 
past few weeks to 7 cents a pound under the American price. 

Mr. Corrricut. That is my information. 

Senator Eastitanp. Won’t that accentuate the problem? Textiles 
made from that cheap cotton are coming in over the tariff and will eat 
into the domestic market of the American farmer. 

Mr. Corrrient. I think very certainly we can expect more foreign 
cottons to come in with that disparity in price between our cotton and 
cotton of foreign manufacturers. 

Senator Youne. Could Lask a question there? 

If price supports were lowered on cotton to, say, 75 percent of 
parity as has been suggested by some, do you think there would be 
anything to prevent producers of cotton in other parts of the world 
from again lowering their price just below ours ? 

Mr. Corrricut. Our personal opinion is they would go a little 
below ours. It is a question of joint sharing of cost. It is responsi- 
bility of producers and partly the United States Government. Pro- 
ducers alone can not bear the entire cost. 

Senator Youne. We were shown two pairs of cotton pajamas, I 
believe it was, in Oklahoma, one pair made in Japan, selling for $1.69 
a pair ina local store, and another pair made in the U nited States 
selling for $3.45 in the same store. The quality of those made in 
Japan seemed to be a bit above our own. That seems to me to be 
pretty tough competition. 

Mr. Corrrient. It is disastrous competition, something we can’t 
stand. 

The CrHatrman. The question we would like to find from you is a 

remedy for that situation. What would you suggest? 

Mr. Corrrigut. It is not a patent remedy, but we present some 
suggestions we will come to in a moment. 

You realize, too, that the general dilemma of farm economy most 
likely will have its effect on the national economy regardless of the 
fact that certain economists are saying that farmers are such a small 
percentage of the total economy that it will not cause a depression in 
the whole economy. Historically depressions have followed farm de- 
pressions and from a historical v iewpoint we can’t say but what that 
will happen again. If you turn to page 7 and read with me I would 
like to read from the statement some of this. Midway of the page we 
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see the heading “What Should Be Done?” In other words, what 
should be done to relieve us from the st: itus quo of the present dilemma, 

The Cuarrman. Are those your own views ¢ 

Mr. Corrricur. They reflect my personal thoughts and they are also 
the views of the American Cotton Producers Associates. I was work- 
ing with the group that developed these views. I am in harmony with 
them. 

The CuarMan. How many farmers belong to the group ? 

Mr. Corrricur. It is an associate thing ‘of farmer organizations. 
There is LaDelta Council, an associate with which you are familiar; 
Mississippi Delta Council; Arkansas Agricultural Council; Tennessee 
Agricultural Council; and Missouri Cotton Producers Organization, 
which are all farmer members. 

The Cuamman, That is the three States you mentioned. 

Mr. Corrrieut. Yes, of the 4 or 5. 

The Cuamman. Would you be able to state what percent ige of the 
farmers of those five States belong to this organization ? 

Mr. Corrrient. No, sir; I omens because they are area organiza- 
tions that represent just the valley area for the most part. ‘They do 
not include the hill areas of those St toes A very high proportion of 
the farmers within the valley are represented. 

Senator Easrtanp. What percent—in Mississippi what percent of 
the farmers in the delta area belong to the Delta Council ? 

Mr. Corrricut. I would say 80 percent of the acreage. 

The Cuarrman. How about the hills? 

Mr. Corrricut. The area of the council does not extend into the 
hills. 

The Coarrman. Why ? 

Mr. Corrricut. It was organized as an area organization, not as a 
statewide organization. We work with many problems in area de- 
velopment other than agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. Do you restrict your membership to the valley areas 
where you have alluvial lands? 

Mr. Corrricut. No, sir. We do have some part hill counties in it, 
but for the homogeneous and common problems we have as a delta area 
in developing the area, total development, not simply agriculture, we 
do not have any wholly hill counties in the organization. Those that 
are part delta and part hill of course are. 

The Cuatrman. Is that due to the fact that the cotton produced in 
the valley is different from that produced on the hills? 

Mr. Corrricut. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. No relationship ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. No, sir. They are producing the same cotton in the 
hills as we do in the delta. 

Senator Tuyr. The question occurs to me that if you are represent- 
ing the cotton producer in all of these States that as an organization 
you would want total membership regardless of the geographical 
location. 

Mr. Corrricnt. Senator, this is a relatively new organization. It 
had to start with a nucleus. The plan is to extend it to all cotton 
producers. 

Senator Ture. How old is the organization ? 

Mr. Corrricut. The organization was chartered less than 6 months 
ago under the laws of Tennessee. 
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Senator Ture. ‘That accounts for it. 

Mr. Corrriecut. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Are the other hill areas going to be speaking for 
cotton here today ? 

Mr. Corrrigut. I am sure we will have representatives from those 
hill areas here. Mississippi Farm Bureau will testify in Macon, Ga. 
[ understand Arkansas Farm Bureau is here today. 

The CHarrMAN. We have the Louisiana Farm Bureau also. 

Senator ScHoerrre.. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Are you aware of any serious conflict or any conflict between 
your organization and the hill group ? 1 

Mr. Corrricur. Absolutely none. 

Senator Scuorpret. In other words, the short period of time that 
has elapsed between your organizational status and the hearing here 
has not given opportunity to broaden it out for representation to the 
hill areas ? 

Mr, Corrricur. That is the story, sir. There is absolutely no lack 
of harmony in our positions. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the average size of the farms operated 
by the farmers who belong to your organization? Do you know? 

Mr. Corrricutr. No, sir; I couldn’t answer that for the other States. 
In my own area where I am familiar—— 

The Cuarrman. That is where 80 percent of the farmers belong to 
the organization ? 

Mr. Cortrieut. Yes, sir. I would say the average size of the farm 
there would be 80 acres. 

The CHarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Corrricur. Changes from the status quo should contribute 
to the following: an increase of cotton exports; place cotton in a 
stronger position to compete with synthetic fibers; guard against an 
influx of foreign textiles; discourage production of staple lengths and 
grades for which modern cotton manufacturing offers little demand; 
increase farm income through an increase in volumes of production 
accompanying any downward adjustment in price; and conserve the 
productive resources of the United States. 

We therefore offer the following specific recommendations: 

|. Adequate cotton acreage is essential for a healthy agricultural 
America and vital to our cotton economy—mills and producers. If 
farmers are to have the opportunity to maintain their fair share of 
the world market without destroying their market at home, it is essen- 
tial that there be established an overall dual purpose program. Such 
a program should assure cotton sales in the world market at com- 
petitive prices and provide a cotton textile import quota under section 
22 which would permit foreign exporters of cotton textiles a fair 
share of the domestic market on a historical basis and, at the same 
time, prevent excessive textile imports. Our domestic mills should 
also be afforded the raw cotton equivalent of export textiles at the ex- 
port price, The adoption of such a dual purpose program is necessary 
if we are te prevent complete disruption of the cotton economy of cot- 
ton producing and manufacturing areas. 

The Cuamman. How would that differ from the two-price sys- 
tem, domestic consumption in contrast to foreign use ? 

Does it differ? Is it a two-price system ? 
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Mr. ( ORTRIGHT. It would by au two price Ssysveil with the Untied 
States Government picking up the tab on the difference in prices. 
ona Cuamman. What you are suggesting today is that there bi 
no restri tions on production otf cotton ¢ ; 
ied orrRIGHT. No, sir: we are not suggesting that at all, sir. 
The Cuarrmman. You are still suggesting that the acreage be limited 
under quotas as we now have them / 
~My j eatesecinedin Yes, sir. 
The Craiman. Are you saying in your statement what that sup 
port price should be 4 


Mr. Corrricgutr. We have a suggestion to make that will be devel 
oped Turther in the statement 

The CHAIRMAN. Your id would be to have the farmer sell 
of his otton on the basis of whatever domestic support price you 
sug eet and wha ever cotron ~ sold for abroad, the (vovernment 


makes up the ditference between what he gets abroad and what the 
domestic market sells for ¢ 

Mr. Corrriaur. That is the burden of the problem, Senator. You 
fully understand that other governments are seeing that their sur 
plus cotton is being sold. We can’t ask the American farmer to 


pl up the tab in rebuttal to actions of the foreign governmen 
He can t pick up the entire tab. 

Phe CrarrMaAn. I want to say to you and other witnesses that 

senators ask questio he tenor of thei questions are hot to ce 

termine how they think, [ am taking the negative and if you tak 
the 1eMa#rive I will tal {| affirm ive and IL do that in order to 
draw the facts out. Tl it is the reaso i clon't know ot any better 
way to get the facts to build this reeord than to ask questions and 
roceed ] that manner. ‘That ; thr Way we have bee Nn doing on this 
trip 

Proces ! 

Mr. ¢ {TRIGHT. We Spe ‘ifically endorse and urge uloption ot Sen- 


ate bill 2702 introduced on July 30, 1955, by 63 members of the United 
States Senate. Briefly, this bill provides: 

. That the Comm« lity Credit ( orporation is directed to use its 
existing powers % and authorities to encourage sales for export of such 
quantities of cotton as will reestablish and maintain the fair historical 
share of the world market for U nited States cotton, said volume to 
he determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator EastLaAnp. What ts a fair share of the world export market 
you say the United States is entitled to / 

Mr. Corrrient. In our thinking we have come to think some where 
between 514 and 6 million bales per vear would be a fair share of it. 

Senator Easrtanp. About what are exports running now 4 

Mr. Corrrient. I think slightly over 3 million for the last year 
with indications possibly this year they will hardly go above 2 2 million. 


Senator Easrianv. Hardly above 2 million. What is the disparity 
In price ¢ 


Mr. Corrricur. Between our cotton and foreign cottons? 

Senator Easrianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrrieut. I think between 6 and 8 cents at the present time. 

Senator Easttanp. Tell me what you are advocating as an export 
sales program for cotton where we are competitive with foreign coun- 
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es. That hadn't applied to cotton, as you know. What other major 
ommodity does not have such a program ¢ 

Mi. Corrricut. I don’t know of any major commodity. Of course 

ler the International Wheat Agreement we have been subsidizing 

vheat which is a major commodity. We have been selling our dairy 


roaucts at competitive prices abroad. We vot rid of some sov beat 


} ] ] , 7 
: vetitive prices and we unloaded a surplus of cottonseed off. 
» ‘ . 44 . ’ ++ i¢ | | ] . ] . ; 
Senator EaAsttanp. Cotton itself has bee causcriminated agains 
[r. Corrricgur. Apparently it ha 
j “4 i ) SCHLIOEPI I ] ike te is é or | recog 
the wheat sidvy. | k | am ‘ these figures, t 
ied Sal a. | fo] —O ‘ ] ‘ 
rOverniment i picn ing up e tab OT about (2 ce 1 Dushel, certainty 
j ut neighborhood. 
| iwuring the price oj cotton as IS nowV i assuming that some 
' | } 4 , ° 1 : ' 
‘*] m could be worked ou on this export situatron, where the dif 
; . 4 ¥° : ; ’ 
iat Would amount Lsuincient downward price trom the dome 
c*¢ , order to be ompetitive the worl 1} I cde Ve Ve 
} . . 4 } 1 ; } 
vure, Some rou 1d he re you Could Give sas to what that Is ] i \ 


St under pre sent col dit ions / 


Mi. Corrriutr. Sen ry last thing in the world we would 





i oday is saying this isa fa aowh as we will go in supporting the 
n, but in my personal opinion I don’t think it would possibly 
yver 10 or 11 cents a pound, roughly one-third of the present value 
The CuairmMan. I have made a quick calculation here. You say the 
difference is 6 million bal tween what the old export was and what 
(> 
Mr. Corrrientr. About + million bales difference. 
lhe ¢ HAIRMAN I mean that you ould expect to support. 
Mir. Corrricgut. Yes. 
The CHarMan. Seven cents difference would make it $35 a bale and 
you multiply 6 million by $35 a bale it would make an annual charge 
ibout $210 million 
That is in answer to my good friends from Kansas. As I reca 
Senator Schoeppel, the subsidy to the wheat growers has amounted to 
etween 150 and 175 milhon That is my recollection of the figures. 
Senator Tuyrr. Might I as you this question / Some of the wheat 
producers throughout the Nation have suggested the 2-price sys 
th ul wl ich was u “el r col sumed don estl ally would receive the 
Full parity, and that which went into the export channels would re 
ve W hate ver the wo ld MWA let offered for it 
Ty orner words. the produce I's vould place themselves in a competi 
ive nosition on the forels » market with respect to the commodity 


in surplus here in this Nation. 
Has the cotton-producer group ever given any thought to such a 


which was 


proposal ¢ . 

Mr. Corrricutr. Insofar as I know it has never been discussed in a 
meeting of the Cotton Producer Associates but in my private conversa 
tions with numerous cotton producers there is a very great interest in 
\ program of that type from the individuals that we exchange icleas 
with. 

The Coarrman. Thank you. 

Senator EastLanp. You spoke of the cost of the system whereby the 
United States would finance the export program for cotton. I agree 
with you that the American cotton producer should not be asked or 
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expected to compete with deliberate acts of a foreign government de 
signed to get part of the markets of this country. Is it not true that, 
let’s take ‘Brazil, for instance, when they determine the amount of 
cotton that they will have for export, they manipulate their currency 
and subsidize exports in order to get rid of that, do they not? 

Mr. Corrrient. Yes. A very recent example was Pakistan doing 
the same thing. 

Senator Easttanp. Then they how] through the State Department 
that the United States should not adopt the same tactics, do they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Corrrieur. That has been their policy. 

Senator Easrianp. Now if it were made clear that the United States 
is going to compete and protect the market regardless of the price. 
would that not tend to strengthen cotton prices in the export market 
and reduce what an export sales program would cost ? 

Mr Corrrienr Very definitely. If they were firmly convinced we 
were going to sell our fair share I don’t think they would let the price 
of cotton go down. If they were convinced they wouldn’t let it go down. 

Senator EastLanp. This break has been due to their monkey business 
to get our markets, is it not ? 

Mr. Corrricut. To get the markets before we take any action. 

The Cuamman., Is it not a fact that we are in a position to produce 
better cotton than these countries abroad? Do you know? 

Mr. Corrricnr. It has been generally accepted in the past that Amer- 
can cotton is superior? Of course in recent years many of our tecli- 
niques, many of our seeds have been going into them and they are grad- 
ually improving the grades and unless the trend is reversed certainiy 
we will not continue to hold that advantage. 

Senator Easrtanp. As far as Mexican production, it has jumped 
from 150,000 bales to 2 billion; they grow the identical cotton that we 
grow. 

Mr. Corrrient. That is right. 

Senator EasrLanp. And just as good as ours. 

Mr. Corrricur. Grown off of our seeds. 

Senator Eastianp. It is highly competitive. It is directly competi- 
tive with the cotton produced 1 in Louisana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee in both the alluvial valley and the hill areas; is it 
not / 

Mr. Corrrient. That is right. 

Senator Scuorrret. Do you have any information—My informa- 
tion is to the effect that a lot of American operaters have gone down into 
Mexico and some other areas and are producing cotton on a big scale; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Corrricut. I couldn’t document it. I hear the same thing that 
for the large part international shippers are doing much to finance for- 
eign cotton. 

The Cuarrman. I understand some of the large cotton firms of this 
Nation are deeply involved in South America, I know that because 
I saw their plants there myself. I saw the large areas they produce 
cottanon. Iam not going to mention them. 

Mr. Corrricnt. I think it is common knowledge and well estab- 
lished. 

The Cuatrman. I have seen it. There is no hearsay because I have 
seen it. 
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Now, let me ask another question. As I understand the program 
that you are suggesting, in addition to the Government assuming the 
difference between what the fixed price would be and what the cotton 
is sold abroad, which you say amounts to about 7 cents at the moment, 
and which will entail a cost of $210 million, assuming that we can 
sell 6 million abroad, you propose another gadget that will raise the 
tariff or make it impossible for this cheaper cotton to come back 
into the States in the form of textiles in competition with our own 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Corrricur. That is the second part of bill 2702 as introduced, 
and we would not like to see one part of it pass without the home 
program being passed. 

The CuarrMan. I am not at the moment familiar with all the de- 
tails of it. Would that affect our tariff situation ¢ 

Mr. Corrricut. In this bill there is no relationship with tariffs. It 
is import quotas at a certain historical percentage of textile imports. 

The CuarrMan. So it would not involve a tax of any kind? 

Mr. Corrricur. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Corrricut. The middle of page 8, my No. 2: In order to prevent 
material interference with the sales program warren ized under section 
| or with the cotton price-support program, or to prevent loss of do- 
mestic markets for cotton, or a reduction in the amount of cotton prod- 
ucts produced in the United States from United States cotton, the 
quantity of manufactured cotton products which may be imported into 
the United States shall not exceed by more than 50 percent the average 
annual quantity imported during a representative period of 2 consecu- 
tive years, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, provided, 
that not to exceed 25 percent of such quantity may be entered during 
any calendar quarter. 

It is significant to note that our Government already has the au- 
thority to carry out both of these provisions. There is also ample 
precedent for administrative use of this authority in the export pro- 
grams of 1939-40 and 1944-45. In addition, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is now selling or has sold more than 20 other agricultural 
commodities in world trade at competitive prices. 

The CuarrmMan. I have a question I overlooked asking a moment ago 
in regard to adequate cotton acreage that you stipulate at the bottom 
of page 7 

Now what do you mean by adequate cotton acreage? As you know, 
this year the acreage was 17 million plus and the actual planted 
acreage, as I am informed, was about 1614 million acres and on those 
acres we learned yesterday that the production will be 14,800,000 bales. 

Now if you add more acres to that, won’t that have the tendency of 
further affecting our surplus? 

Mr. Corrrieur. Certainly it will, sir. 

The Cuatrman. When you said adequate acreage, what do you 
mean? Do you mean to say we ought to increase what we have in the 
past and further aggravate the surplus problem ¢ 2 

Mr. Cortricut. We will say first this year’s production is abnormal 
on the high side. We have, through a series of conferences, generally 
agreed that the national cotton allotment should be at a level com- 
mensurate with an offtake of 14 million bales. 

Senator Eastianp. What acreage would that be? 
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i 
Mir. Corrrignr. That will vary as average yields per acre increase. 4 
Senator Easrtanp. Now what would it be, 21 / 4 
Mir. Corrricutr. It would be in the neighborhood of 21 under th: 
igure we went on this year, 21 to 22. 
Phe Cuairman. That has been your past average ¢ 
Mr. Corrricut. I don’t understand your question. 
The Cuarrman. Has that been the number of acres required to pro 
duce the 14 million / 
Mr. Corrricur. On a 5-year average as computed, that would bx 
roughly the number. 
The Cramman. What if you had 3 of the 5 years similar to this j 
Mir. Corrricutr. It would come on down to a lower figure. i 
Phe Cat MAN. Woul | you fix amimimum acreage of this 21 millio 4 
that you speak of or how would you adjust that / 
Mr. Corrrieur. I think it would depend largely upon how our ex 
port sale $s program WwW orked. If the export sales program was suce essful 
certainly we would want acreage to be sufficient to cover every bit we 
could sell into the foreign market plus every bit we could consume 
domestically. A healthy cotton economy is necessary and the heal 
of the cotton crowing areas is determined by two things: price FT| 
icreage. 
The CuarmMan. You know our cotton consumption has been gra 
reasing: of course, I presume that is due to the rough treat 
ment we are getting from synthetics and things like that, and assuming 
that we would produce the 14 million bales average you contemplat 
‘domestic consumption now is about what / 
Mir. Corrricgutr. Nine million is an accepted figure. 
Che CiarmM an. Six abroad would be 15 million altogether and you 
‘ uld propose to produce about 14 million ? 
Mr. Corrricut. We of course must work out our surplus proble: 
make some progress on the surpluses. 
The CuarMan. That poses a question we have been searching fo 
in answer to. We have today great surpluses in all commodities, | . 
) ild Say practically all commodities. W hether it be supported or not. 4 


Che surpluses are tremendous. 
Do you agree that before any program can be put on the statut 
books, that would be effective. that it would be necessary for us to first 
ut a program to rid ourselves of these huge surpluses ? 


rare 


Mr. Corrricnt. That is the primary and immediate problem. 

The Cnamrman. IT am not going to ask you at t the moment but do 
vou have something in your program here—have you any prescription 
how o the doctors how they could work that out ? 

Mr. Corrricur. Not patent remedies. 1% 


The Cuatrrman. That is where the shoe pinches. There have been 

iggestions made at these hearings indirectly, and I have heard quite 
a few farmers as well as people in business offer these suggestions. 
| would like to ask you what you think about it. 

You know when World War IT ended, I think the record shows, 
the Government spent in the neighborhood of $50 billion in order to 
convert from war back to peace. It is also said that because of the 
fact that our Government was insistent on the farmers building one of 
the greatest production facilities to produce food and fiber that the 
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world has ever known, would you find any hesitancy in saying that if 
e Government has taken the steps to assist in dustry in the manner 
t has in converting them from war to peace, that since the Govern 
ment was somewhat instrumental in creating this great farm com 
odity factory, that something similar to what was done for industry 
ruld be done nh order that we might disp e of these huge surpluses 
at we have on the market today, and which if removed might enable 
us to work out a plan that will assist the farmer and put him back to 
ormal and permit him to obta from our economy his just ire. 
Do you think this is reasonable 
Mr. Corrricut. That is a definite responsibility of Government 
to assist in that program, sir. 
The CuHarrman. We know that. Have vou any suggestion to make 
o how that could be facilitated ? 


Mr. Corrrigutr. Of course we are making a suggestion here that 


applicable only to cotton. f am not as familiar with the other 
situations, 

The CuarmmMan. | understand that but does your suggestion cover 

e disposition of all of these surpluses we now have ? 

[r. Corrrieut. It covers cotton specifically. 

Che Cuarrman. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Corrrigut. Yes, sir. That is the primary thing we must look 
at first he fore any progran an be developed. ' 

f he ( ILAIRMAN, am sorry | anti Ipa cl you but please proceed. 


I 
Senator You NG. I nave a question : Who are our chief world com 
pe titors In cotton ? 

Mr. Corrricnt. We have Brazil, which is a large one, and Mexico, 
Egypt, Pakistan, Syria is producing some, Turkey, India. 

Senator Young. How much cheaper can they produce cotton than 
farmers in the United States 7 

Mr. Corrrieutr. That hasn’t been clearly established. One of the 
l ommendations we make is a study to determine how much cheaper 

n be produced so we can start out on a sound long-term program, 
until we know we can’t be sound. 

Senator Youna. I think you are right. You have to find out how 
much cheaper they can produce, That will indieate how much fur 
her we have to reduce our export price. 

Mr. Corrrieut. Yes. 

Senator Youne. The recent increase in industrial wages and ac 
ceptance of the minimum-wage principle directly increased the cost 
of everything farmers have to buy. Industry didn’t absorb a bit 


of those wage increases. Minimum wages and similar factors are 
further increasing the farmer’s problem. 

Mr. Corrrieutr. Yes, we have to compete against minimum wage 
for our farm labor. 

Senator Youna. The cotton situation I don’t think is too unlike 
that of wool although in wool the disparity between cost of produc 
ion in other countries I think is even oreater than it is with respect 
to cotton. But last year we passed a new wool act as you know—I 
supported it, I thought the real answer was In est iblishing quotas on 
imports of wool. We import about two-thirds of our requirements. 
Failing in that I thought the legislation we passed would help the 
wool situation, but now we find that wool prices have tumbled since 
that time about 29 percent and that still most of the United States 
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wool production in going into storage. I think we can take a lesson 
from that. Establishing quotas is not the whole answer. 

If we try to drop cotton prices here to meet world competition I am 
afraid the rest of the world, if they can produce cheaper then we 
‘an, will in turn drop their prices to much lower levels. 

Senator Easrianp. Isn’t it true that the facts as far as Mexico is 
concerned that they do not produce cotton as cheaply as we do? 

Mr. Corrrieut. Certainly their yields per acre indicate that we 
even now would be somewhere near the same cost of production. 

Senator Easttanp. And in addition those countries have export 
taxes. 

Mr. Corrrieut. That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. In the case of Mexico it is $35 a bale, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Corrricut. I couldn’t say but there is an export tax. 

Senator Youne. I don’t know as much about the cotton situation 
as I should, but I know 96 percent of the wheat produced in the world 
is produced under a price-support program. Argentina has a price 
support of $2.72 a bushel which is about 60 cents a bushel higher than 
our own. ‘They establish any kind of price they need to export. That 
is true of every major wheat-producing nation in the world. They 
have a higher support price than we have, all except three, and all of 
them greatly subsidize exports of wheat. We run into that same thing 
in almost every commodity. 

Mr. Corrrigut. We feel all cotton is being produced under a price- 
support program but it is our price-support program that is sustaining 
them. 

Senator Youne. I think you are right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cortright, do you cover in your statement the 
effect that the policy adopted by the State Department, as well as other 
agencies of Government dealing with our foreign aid, had on the 
increased production of cotton in particular in foreign countries ¢ 

Mr. Corrrieut. In some of that part I briefed it is adequately 
covered. 

The Cuarrman. As you know, many of us, I want to be included in 
those many, have been trying our utmost to prevent the use of your 
money and my money to grow crops or produce any other commodity 
in competition with what we grow or produce. 

I think again that I can speak with authority. I have been living 
in an airplane now since August 13. I made a complete circuit of this 
world and I had oceasion to visit many countries on this trip in which 
your money and my money has been used through the State Depart- 
ment, and through other agencies, to help people grow commodities 
that were in surplus in this country. Many of us raised the issue right 
along but somehow the process kept on. It is my hope that we will 
be able soon to cut out all this foreign aid and as far as I am concerned 
it will be done this year if they listen to me and others on the Senate 
floor. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Corrricut. The second recommendation is that we in addition 
recommend that all of the national cotton allotment for 1957 be set 
at a level commensurate with an offtake of 14 million bales, 5 million 
bales of which should be an export goal. The cotton community can- 
not continue to absorb the loss in employment opportunities and income 
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made mandatory by minimum allotments. Continued reductions in 
acreage serve only to cut farm income and as a signal for foreign pro- 
ducers to increase their plantings. 

Senator Easttanp. What other countries have acreage control pro- 
grams besides the United States? tie 

Mr. Cortrieut. I know of no foreign country other than the United 
States and of course to the contrary all countries have increased their 
acreage and their intentions expressed are to continue to increase. 

Senator Eastianp. When the increased foreign production equals 
the increased foreign consumption, the American cotton farmer is in 
terrible fix, is he not ? 

Mr. Corrrieutr. A recent statement by the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, I believe, made the statement that it was very 
likely that the United States should be in a few years if the trend con- 
tinues producing for domestic consumption only, foreign production 
would meet total world requirements outside the United States. 

Senator Eastianp. If the American cotton farmer had to produce 
for domestic consumption only where would he be? 

Mr. Corrricut. He would have been expended. 

The Cuatrman. You have just made a suggestion that the number 
of acres be increased so as to produce a minimum of approximately 14 
million bales. 

As you know, every year we have bills introduced in the Congress 
to provide a minimum of acres for the smaller farmers. Do you cover 
that ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. Recommendation No. 3 deals with that, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right. When we get to that I want to ask a few 
questions. 

Mr. Corrricut. All right, sir. 

Acreage controls are effective only when dealing with the domestic 
situation or when coupled with a sales program to deal with the surplus 
in an effective manner. 

3. We recommend one change in the provisions of the law applicable 
to cotton acreage allotments. With acreage allotments at present low 
levels, State and county reserves are wholly inadequate to deal effec- 
tively with small-farm hardship cases. We urge that a national cotton 
acreage reserve, over and above the national allotment, be authorized 
that would be earmarked specifically for small farms. Such a reserve 
would prevent displacement of many farm families if used to adjust 
allotments on small farms to 4 acres or the highest planted in the past 
3 years, whichever is smaller. 

The Cuarrman. In that formula I understand it would mean an 
acreage in excess of the 21 million, if you adopt that as the acreage 
necessary to produce the 14 million. 

Mr. Corrrieur. In excess of whatever it was, yes, sir. 

The CnHarrman. Will not that aggravate your surplus? 

Why do you make it in addition to your national acreage? You 
know we have problems to meet in the Senate and that proposal or a 
similar proposal was—in fact, I think there is one pending now before 
the committee and I am not familiar in all detail as to how that should 
work. But if your goal is to produce 14 million bales of cotton on, say, 
21 million acres of land, and then you further propose that we add to 
that national acreage some more to take care of the smaller farms, can’t 
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vou visualize that that will probably endanger the program or it 
ther aggravate our su pluses. 
Mr. Corrrieur. Yes, sir; you are absolutely right in that situat 
CuarrMAN. Why wouldn’t you put that within whate 


' ’ 
iat required ¢ 


Why would you not suggest that if it 
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d? You do that now. 
Mr. ( ORTRIGHT. Here i 


is a man who has not contributed to cotton 
story in the country, Weare Oly ing him acres of the oldtime grower. 
The CuarrMAN. You mean to say this amount that you are now 
irguing for would be used solely for new producers ¢ 
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Mr. Corrricnt. It would not be used for new producers but many 
f them would be new producers who did not have any history unde 
the law. 
The CHAIRMAN. You mean a hist ry to get as Many as 4 acre 
i Mr. Cortricgut. Yes, sir. 


? | ‘ ‘ + 
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we will be out of the woods. But there is the problem of how to work 
them off effectively. 

There is a feeling being manifested that cutting acreages of these 
small farms low enough to reduce our surpluses will also cut them 
out of existence, and that we should make some readjustment within 
this 55-million-acré base, until surpluses are reduced and not wreck 
these smaller family-sized and occupied farms. 

Now I am interested in making this readjustment some way while 
we have these surpluses, because in the wheat producing areas, if 
readjustments are not made upward with additional acres, we are go- 
ing to be bombarded by our folks saying they have done it in cotton, 
rice, maybe tobacco areas. Asa result the folks in the wheat areas will 
expect their representative in Congress to do the same for them and 
horse-trade to get it done. 

I want you to understand that as this relates to you it is going to 
relate to us and I would be very much interested in knowing how we 
can make this adjustment and this transition, with these surpluses the 
way they are. 

The CHarrMan. I am sorry to note my good friend from Kansas 
has openly confessed there is horse trading among us, but what he 
really means is that cotton States legislators depend on the good judg- 
ment of the wheat State men and vice versa. 

Mr. Corrrient. You will note that we recommend that this national 
allotment take effect in 1957 and 1956, which gives you some year and 
a half to start this surplus disposal program and see if it does work. 
We feel at this stage it is necessary to go along with minimum allot- 
ments in 1956 and we recommend allotment to the 14-million-bale 
level for the 1957 program. 

The Carman. I would like to ask you one question, and then you 
may proceed. 

I notice that in 1954 the harvested acres of cotton were 19,251,000, 
from cultivated acreage of 19,791,000, and the production on this 
19,251,000 acres was 13,696,000 bales actually and that for this year 
1955 the cultivated acres were 17,096,000, and the harvested, contem- 
plated, will be 16,636,000. The production on that smaller acreage, a 
difference of almost 3 million acres will be up to 14,843,000 bales. 
With almost 3 million acres less you are producing over a million 
bales more. 

How do you account for that? Is it good weather or is it that 
farmers have used more fertilizer and planted their cotton rows closer, 
and so forth ? 

The reason I am asking that is this: We have a proposal before us, 
or quite a few proposals, that instead of putting the marketing quota 
on acreage put it on the basis of bales or bushels or whatever unit is 
produced and used in the trade. 

Mr. Corrrigut. Certainly I think we are all agreed that the good 
Lord’s hand and ours are together to the same extent each year. The 
higher our acreage, the higher production per acre. Some years he 
has enveloped us and sometimes shunned us. The last few years he has 
enveloped us and increased yields. 

The Cuarrman. You have the problem posed as to whether or not 
a new formula should be devised whereby instead of saying to a farmer, 
“We will allot you so many acres,” the thing may be we may have to 
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Mr. Corrrient. In units of production. 

The Cuamman. That is right. If you don’t cover that in your brief, 
I would certainly like to have your reaction on it. 

Mr. Cortrigut. My reaction will entirely be my own. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ascertain whether there has been an 
increase in the use of commercial fertilizers. 

Mr. Corrrieut. In the use of them ? 

Senator Toye. Yes. : 

Mr. Corrrieut. Speaking only for my area I would say the rate in 
the last 5 years has been doubled, the rate per acre. 

Senator Tuyr. The rate per acre has doubled in your area, and 
you think it would be the same in other areas ? 

Mr. Corrricut. Yes. 

Senator Tyr. Has there been much irrigation in your area’ We 
know in California, for instance, and out in that general area there 
have been irrigation projects that brought cotton into production. 

Mr. Corrrigut. Percentagewise very little. There is a very great 
interest, surveys are const: antly underw: ay to see the feasibility of it 
and I would say we can expect more irrigation in the valley States. 

Senator Tuyr. Has there been any narrowing of the rows / 

Mr. Cortrigut. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Can it be done ? 

Mr. Corrrigut. We find that on our present spacings our yields 
from the experiment stations are just as good as they would be on any 
harrower row. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you use more fertilizer and get an increase in 
production / 

Mr. Corrrient. More than we are now using is hardly indicated. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Corrrienr. Mr. Chairman, I think your proposal certainly has 
much merit to it, that if we are going to control total produc ‘tion we 
are going to have to control it in the sense of units instead of in acres. 
[ believe there is much merit to your proposal as an individual. 

The CuHarrMan. It is not my proposal. 

Mr. Corrrienr. I believe it deserves serious study on all commodi- 
ties. 

The CHarrman. Now, have you given thought as to how it could be 
done ? 

Mr. Cor eTRIGHT. The mechanics of it I think would be most difficult. 

The CHatrMan. Would you suggest that the acreage controls be 
lifted and simply let a farmer pl: ant ! all the cotton he wants and market 
so much of it? Would that be the way you would want to do it? 

Mr. Corrricutr. I don’t think you could lift your acreage controls. 
I think you could establish marketing quotas and previous production 
and give him certain marketing quotas but I believe still you should 
keep your acreage controls in. 

The Cuarmman. You would want both? 

Mr. Cortricut. If he overproduces abundantly his marketing quota 
is going to create enormous difficulties in the farm population instead 
of if his production is pretty well in balance. If you turn a farmer 
loose he is going to produce. 

The CHAIRMAN. IT was hoping he wouldn’t. Particularly when.the 
Government is trying to assist him and where the Government is 
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Senator Youna. By increasing quality still further it would help in 
foreign trade / 
Mr. Corrrieut. It would have a greater competitive advantage. 
Che CHatrMANn. I wish to state to the remaining witnesses that m\ 
hone is that those who propose to testity as to cotton will pay attention 
o the questions asked and also the statements made by Mr. Cortright. 
[t is not our purpose to cross-examine all witnesses in the same manner 
re Mr. Cortright, but we are doing it with the first few witnesses 


to point up the problems so that you may become acquainted and if 

perchance when you come on the stand you desire to broaden or do 

anvthing else as to the questions and answers 211 by Mr. Cortright. 

you will be given that privilege. 

| Mr. Corrrientr. Paragraph 4. page 9: Cotton crowers are striving 

tain levels of Income comparable to t e in the rest of agriculture 

n other industries in these United S es, Lf cotton farmers are 

to take a reduction in price support levels, adjustments should 

-iIna manner to rect existing marketing inequities and there- 

mplish long-term benefits for the entire industry. This could 

j one by using the average gerade a taple o] e crop as the basis 
for t ie loan rathet than ddling , | 

Such a shift would ‘disco rage the production of unwanted staple 

und grades. We recommend continuation of price supports at 

percent of parity with changes in basic calculations as outlined 

( should be pointed out that the ft from the old to the new 


formula will lower price support levels substantially. 
he current ditference } parity rol ri } between the old and new 
is approximately 100 points or $5 per bale. We consider the 
inge In the parity formula to be a desirable one to eventually attain 
a ore current relationship between selling prices ind oOsts, his 
ve in itself could, however, decrease the loan value of the 1956 
» by $60 million 1f 12 million bales were to be produced. 
here is too little authentic information regarding the effects of 
price upon the consumption of cotton, both in the domestic and foreign 
irkets. We urge that the Department of Agriculture initiate studies 
determine the competitive positions of United States cotton and 
ntheties, the interrelations of price in principal end uses. and the 
petitive position of United States cotton and foreign growths. 
We recommend that such information. together with cost reductions 
ompanying research fi iding’s and techi ological advancements in 
on production, be used in formulating long-term adjustments in 
price-support levels. ‘These should serve as first steps toward develop- 
inent of price-support levels, volumes of production and cost relation- 
ships that will mean a healthy competitive position and comparable 
incomes for cotton growers in the future. 
Senator KastLaANp. Back under recommendation 4, you reeommend 
that this could be done “by using the average grade and staple of the 
: crop as a basis for the loan rather than Middling 7% inch.” 
| W hat does that mean ? 


Mr. Corrrient. We feel that as near as can be calculated roughly 
| Middling inch would approximate the average grade and staple of the 
| 2 crop and we would be completely satisfied with Middling inch if that 
] ; is the will of the committee. We feel the average would be very nearly 


that. 
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The CuHatrMan. On that staple you would desire the 90 percent sup- 
port price ? 

Mr. Corrricutr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And anything below that, what would you do 
with it? 

Mr. Corrricur. Anything below the 90 / 

The CuHatrMan. Below the inch. 

Mr. Cortricur. It would allow you to discount those lower cottons 
and less desirable grades. At present they cannot be discounted under 
90 percent. 

The CHatrMan. We have had quite a lot of testimony on other 
commodities suggesting that, as my good friend from North Dakota 
suggested. 

Would you lower the support price on cotton that is under an inch 
to such an extent that it would discourage production of that staple 
and at the same time make it so cheap that we might be able to com- 
pete with that grade of cotton produced elsewhere for markets ? 

Mr. Corrricur. In operation it is whatever the markets would pay 
for those lower grades would be the price for it. 

The CuarrMan. Would you suggest that some method be worked out 
whereby if possible the price for these undesirable, unmarketable com- 
modities such as cotton and wheat—we have a lot of it in storage par- 
ticularly in wheat and also cotton—would be placed at a level to com- 
plete on the foreign market with much of the production in many areas 
of what we would call a questionable millable cotton here, seven- 
eighths or a little under that, maybe a little above that? 

Would you suggest that the price supports for cottons that are pro- 
duced, and whose st: iple is under the inch, be so low that it will not 
only discourage production but at the same time it might put the price 
low enough for it to be usec, and to sell, abroad ? 

Mr. Corrriegut. Certainly these cottons that are in excess surplus 
positions must be priced where they will be consumed. 

The CuatrmMan. That is what I am asking, do you suggest that ? 

Mr. Corrrienr. I think they must be pric ced where they will be con- 
sumed. 

The Cuairman. I would like to ask your view on this and I would 
like for the other witnesses who follow you to listen to the question, 
and give their views on it when they testify. 

As you know, no cotton that is now in the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration inventory of set-aside cotton can be sold domestically unless it 
brings 105 percent of parity plus carrying charges and interest and 
what have you. 

Would you suggest that the law be amended so as to give more lee- 
way to Commodity Credit to dispose of these so-called undesirable 
cottons and make it possible for the administrator of the CCC to dis- 
pose of those cottons that are classified as undesirable today and also 
the wheat that may be classified as being undesirable ? 

Mr. Corrrient. I should think anything we can do to consume the 
present surplus in the minimum amount of time would be exceedingly 
desirable. 

The Cuatrman. What provision would you suggest to prevent any 
of their cotton sold abroad from being used so as to increase the cotton 
spindles in competition and enhance additional advantages? 
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Mr. Cortrient. Senate bill 2446, I believe, is a recommendation that 
has been endorsed by this group and we are in agreement with it. 

Senator THyr. Geographically, where is it best suited to grow that 
Middling-inch type cotton ? 

Mr. Corrrientr. Middling inch and better is grown entirely across 
the Cotton Belt except within certain areas of Texas. Certain areas 
of Texas can grow Middling inch and better cotton if they choose but 
under present situations and high support for % it becomes more profit- 
able to grow shorter cotton and sell it to the loan. 

Senator Ture. It can be grown in the highlands? 

Mr. Corrrient. Across the Belt with restricted areas of Texas ex- 
cepted. 

Senator Tarr. Will the short length produce more per acre than 
the Middling inch? 

Mr. Corrricut. I am sure in analysis of the situation the cotton 
farmer in every area is growing that cotton that gives him the greatest 
dollar value per acre under the present price system. 

I would say in those areas where it is presently grown it produces 
more. Where the better cottons are grown they are his best money 
crop at the present time. 

Senator Easrnanp. Now with the situation of the loan based on 
Middling inch rather than Middling %, how much would that reduce 
the support price ¢ 

Mr. Corrricut. Our best calculation is it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 214 cents a pound which, added to the 1 cent which comes 
with the transitional parity, would give 314 cents per pound on next 
year’s crop. 

Senator Eastianp. Is that what you advocate ? 

Mr. Corrrient. A farmer never advocates a reduction in income. 
He is willing to accept such a thing but he never advocates it any more 
than a man advocates his salary be cut. 

Senator Eastrianp. Is that the meaning of this recommendation ? 

Mr. Corrrieut. If something must be done we think this is the better 
way to make the adjustment. 

Senator Easrianp. And is not the reason that you make that recom- 
mendation that cotton has to compete on the domestic market with 
synthetic fibers, notably rayon ? 

Mr. Corrrieur. Certainly it is a problem. 

Senator Eastianp. This would put us in a better competitive posi- 
tion with rayon, that is the reason for the recommendation, is it not? 

Mr. Corrrient. That and the realization that through flexible prices 
we are going to take a reduction and we think we can clean up an in- 
ternal complication in the cotton marketing through this recommenda- 
tion and it would be more healthy than imposition of flexible pricing. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Cortricut. Recommendation No. 6, page 10: We also recom- 
mend that our technical assistance program should emphasize health, 
sanitation, and the raising of nutritional levels. We do not believe 
that it benefits any foreign country, and certainly it does no good to 
the United States for us to encourage the production abroad of crops 
of which there is already a world surplus and of which production is 
curtailed in the United States. 

64440—56—pt. 5——26 
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7. Under the extension of credit for agricultural development in 
eign.countries, we recommend that all loan applications should be 
ned carefully fol possible adverse effects on United States pro 
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Senator Easrianp. It is true that rayon prices have recently been 
reduced by about two cents a pound, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Corrrieur. Yes, sir; throughout the industry. 

Senator Easrtanp. Mr. Cortright, have you got any figures on the 
difference, I means the competitive advantage that rayon today has 
over cotton in the domestic market ? 
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Mr. Corrrianut. No, sir: I can’t tell you exactly. My best informa 
s that this most recent cut was necessitated by foreign rayon pro 


ers cutting’ prices so that foreign rayon was coming in in abnormal 
iantities not directly aimed at cotto 

Senator EastLanp. Domestic cotton consumption leveled off be- 
tween 814 and 9 million bales; is that right ? 

Mr. Corrrienr. Yes. 

Senator Eastnanp. And it stays there although the population is 
reasing ¢ 

Mr. Corrricutr. Right. 

Senator EastLANnpb. That means per capita consumption of cotton 1s 

lining; is it not? 

Mr. Cortrient. That is right, in relation to the total textiles con 
umption, we are getting smaller share. 

Senator EastLanp. If per capita consumption of cotton held its own 
the domestic market would increase around a million bales every 5 

(6 vears, would it not ? 

Mr. Corrrienr. In relation to the population growth, ye 

senator K ASTI AND. Domestic consumption of rayon is creasing ; 
sit not? 
Mr. Corrrient. Certainly. 

Senator EastnaANb. You believe that the reduction that you advocate 

iid place cotton in a better position to compete with ravon and to 


top the per capita decline in cotton consumption in the United States? 


top 
Mr. Corrrieut. Certainly in certain situation would help alle 
ite that problem. : 
Senator Eastnanp. What you want is for the cotton farmer to have 
he highest support price he can get in this country that will stay com 
itive with rayon and move cotton into consumption ? 
Mr. Corrrieut. That will let us have a healthy cotton industry. We 
( o produce cotton in volume to have a healthy industry. 


: Che Cuainman. Thank you, Mr. Cortright. 
Mr. Cortright’s prepared paper follows :) 
My name is G. C. Cortright, Jr. Il am a cotton farmer from Sharkey County, 
Miss.. and a vice president of the American Cotton Producer Associates. This 
issociation is a federation of cotton producer organizations dedicated to the 
mprovement of every phase of cctton and cottonseed 
Ve are grateful for the privilege of appearing before this committee and for 
he opportunity to diseuss the critical problems that confront producers of cotton 
n this country. 
The business outlook for the United States today presents a picture of continu- 
ig prosperity. As a Nation, we are hiring more pe ling more goods. and 
king more profit than any nation has ever done before 
: FARM SHARE DOWN 
j 
Farmers, however, are not sharing equitably in the great prosperity of the 
Nation. In 1954, per capita incomes of farmers totaled $918, as compared witl 
$1,836 per capita for nonfarmers. As cotton farmers we are hiring fewer people 
We are being forced to produce less goods and showing lower profits than we have 
since 1941.2. From 1951 through 1954, farm income dropped 20 percent.* Gross 
farm income will have declined 11 percent from 1952 through 1955, according to 
i the United States Department of Agriculture. The total debt of farmers is $18 
i billion, up $2 billion from 1953, and the total value of ail farm assets is down 
; $3 billion from the peak.’ The farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar has 
; dropped from 52 cents in 1946 to 42 cents in 1955. 
{ t Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1954, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
3 2Farm Costs and Returns, 1954, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
} > Facts Important to Farmers, USDA, Office of the Secretary. 
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COST INCREASES 


The high level of prosperity in the American economy is not being shared on 
the farm. As farm prices have been going down, equipment costs have been 
going through another series of rises. For example, B. F. Goodrich, on August 
2, 1955, announced that it was raising its farm-equipment tire prices 344 percent. 
Other major tire firms, according to the Wall Street Journal, also raised their 
prices. On October 24 Goodyear announced an additional 1% to 5 percent in- 
erease. On August 15, 1955, John Deere Plow Co. raised its prices 7 percent on 
all farm equipment in current production. This John Deere price rise was an- 
nounced in the wake of wage concessions granted to the UAW-CIO. J. I. Case 
& Co. did the same, and other farm equipment manufacturers were forced to 
follow suit. 

These price increases by major implement firms came on the heels of a new 
Federal wage and hour law increasing the minimum wage to $1 per hour. Thus, 
the farmer is caught with price rises from another direction. These wage in- 
creases cannot fail to affect the farmer’s payroll through more competition for 
labor resources in addition to increasing the retail price of manufactured goods. 

In the face of the closing of this price-cost scissors, the cotton farmer is con- 
fronted with still another dilemma. Income is being cut through drastic acreage 
controls and, at the same time, export markets are being taken over by other 
producing countries. 

ACREAGE CUTS 


Cotton farmers have demonstrated their willingness to do their share in ad- 
justing supply with demand; however, it is now obvious that low level acreage 
controls are not accomplishing the desired objectives. Cotton acreage has been 
stepped down from 28,195,000 acres in 1951 to 18,113,208 in 1955, or about 35.7 
percent. The acreage cut was 25 percent in 1954 compared with 1953; the cut 
was 15 percent in 1955 compared with 1954. Acreage reductions have been re- 
flected in lower incomes for the entire cotton community but have forced ex- 
treme hardships on those families that can stand it least. Surveys conducted by 
the USDA showed that more than 55,000 farm families were forced off the farm 
because of the reduction in cotton acreage for 1955. Additional thousands suf- 
fered sharp cutbacks in income and will be asked to vote in December on quotas, 
with a further reduction of 721,904 acres. 

I would like to point out that we believe production has to be reduced when 
“apacity to produce outruns current demands. Acreage allotment provisions 
were designed, however, to deal with domestic problems and not with a world- 
wide situation. Through lack of consideration for the domestic scene in our 
foreign-aid programs, the purpose for which our acreage control program was 
designed has been defeated. By reducing our domestic acreage, we have tried 
to adjust world supplies, but, at the same time, we have stimulated foreign cot- 
ton production with foreign agricultural aids and the encouragement of venture 
capital, some of which has come from United States sources. The result has 
been an increase in foreign cotton acreage totaling almost exactly that of our 
reduction at home. The American cotton farmer has had to bear the brunt of 
an unsuccessful attempt to adjust world supply. He is now facing a permanent 
loss of historical export markets. (See attached tables showing world cotton 
production, 1949 through 1954-55, and cotton exports. ) 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


While we are suffering through a restricted acreage program, our supplies of 
cotton are being held off the world market through refusals of our Government 
to compete and Sell its stocks at competitive prices. Foreign cotton-producing 
countries have been able to find ready markets for their cotton through various 
aid and subsidy programs and the fact that our domestic program, coupled with 
our no-sell policy, guarantees them a market at prices just under our price levels? 

It is common knowledge that nearly all foreign countries resort to artificial 
measures to stimulate exports when such are needed. These devices vary from 
direct subsidies to manipulation of currency exchange rates. International 
competition promises to become even tighter this year, as, at the end of July, 
Pakistan announced that its rupee was being devalued about 30 percent to stimu- 
late exports of cotton and jute. Pakistan cotton was reported by the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee in September to be significantly cheaper than 
before. India announced that it was lowering its export tax about 4 cents per 
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pound for the same reason,’ and on September 3, Egypt announced a reduction 
in its cotton export tax. As cotton farmers, we see no hope of channeling our 
cotton into world commerce and regaining a fair share of the world market 
unless we use some of the methods of competition that other countries consider 
standard operating procedures. 

The Agricultural Trades Mission in its report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in June 1954 stated their views as follows: “It is basically important to recog- 
nize that in order to sell our products in export markets, we must offer them 
for sale at competitive prices and on competitive terms. We must also realize 
what is required to meet both the present short-range situation and the long- 
range situation. 

“For the short range, it must be recognized that we have laws which establish 
price supports for some commodities at levels higher than the prices of com- 
peting commodities in export markets are at the present time or are likely to 
be in the immediate future 

“If we are to be competitive pricewise in export markets, under these condi- 
tions, it will be necessary to resort to some type of governmental export-pricing 
program. 

“It is common practice for many governments to carry out similar types of 
programs. Under such circumstances, it is unrealistic for us to expect to main- 
tain a fair share of export markets unless we are prepared to compete.” 

The drying up of our foreign markets has already shown how severe the results 
of inaction can be. From 1949-50 through 1954-55, total world consumption 
increased 5,700,000 bales while domestic production dropped 214 million bales.5 
In the 1920’s the United States handled nearly 60 percent of the world cotton ex- 
ports. Now, despite a 20-percent increase in world trade since 1948, the United 
States position has fallen to less than 30 percent of the total. 

This gap in the world market has been filled by foreign countries who have 
rapidly and knowingly increased production in the face of our attempts to 
adjust supplies. Their plans call for still greater increases in the future. It 
is therefore evident that we are being unrealistic in continuing to cut domestic 
acreage and refusing to compete in the world market when foreign production 
and consumption have shown such great expansion. Unless action is taken 
immediately, markets which are historically ours will be permanently lost. In 
its October 1955 report, the International Cotton Advisory Committee said that 
if the present trend is continued, in two more seasons, foreign free world pro- 
duction may be sufficient to meet all consumption requirements without imports 
from the United States. 
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The cotton industry is threatened on still another front. On September 10, 
United States custom collectors put into effect sharply lowered tariff rates on 
cotton textile imports. These new rates were agreed to by the State Depart- 
ment at Geneva in June 1955 for the purpose of building up the Japanese 
economy. Japan already enjoys a competitive cost advantage over our domestic 
mills because of accessibility of lower priced foreign cottons and cheap labor. 
According to the International Cotton Advisory Committee, Japan now has 
one-fourth of the total world trade in cotton goods. At the same time, Japan 
is buying 3 out of every 5 bales of their cotton requirements from suppliers 
other than the United States. 

Imports of cotton textiles have been increasing rapidly and the lower tariff 
will boost the volume of cotton yarn, fabric, apparel, towels, sheets, etc., enter- 
ing this country. The implications are easily seen. As cotton farmers, our 
domestic mills are our best customers. The importation of large quantities of 
foreign textiles into the United States will not only displace goods produced 
in this country, thereby jeopardizing the position of our domestic mills, but 
will have a double-barrel effect on cotton producers. Domestic consumption 
of United States cotton will be lowered at the same time that our export markets 
are shrinking. If we continue to follow the present policy, this will necessi- 
tate still greater cuts in cotton acreage. Cotton production and manufacturing 
in this country would drop to a new low, thereby affecting the incomes of 
millions of farmers, millworkers and middlemen. 





«International Cotton Advisory Committee, Monthly Review of the World Situation, 
September 1955. 
a —— Cotton Advisory Committee, Quarterly Statistical Bulletin, vol. 8, No. 3, 
pril 1955. 
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¢ Agricultural Statistics, USDA, 1954. 
7 Agricultural Statistics, USDA, 1954. 
8 Production Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 
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loans should be conditional upon a commitment by the borrower not to use the 
prceeeds to promote increased production of crops which are in world surplus. 
This should also be done for Export-Import Bank loans and all other loans and 
credits. 

The future of cotton growing and manufacturing in the United States is 
overshadowed by the critical nature and urgencies of the immediate situation. 
Efforts have been made by producers and mills to secure relief through adminis- 
trative use of the tools already provided by Congress. This relief has not been 
given. 

As cotton farmers, we believe that action to reestablish and retain for the 
United States a fair share of the world cotton market with adequate protection 
for domestic mills must be initiated before we can move forward on a sound 
basis toward developing a long-range cotton program. Under such a program, 
income parity for cotton should reflect a fair balance and equity between agri- 
culture, industry, labor and other segments of society. With present conditions, 
the cotton farmer can expect to receive about loan level prices for his cotton. 
Without this protection and with existing supplies, he is faced with bankruptcy. 
Sliding scale adjustments, under present conditions, would do little toward 
reaching the heart of the problem and would only serve to further reduce farm 
income. 

We respectfully urge that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
initiate necessary action when Congress reconvenes in 1956. 


TABLE I.—Cotton exports: World total, foreign countries and United States * 


[Bales of 500 pounds gross] 


Foreign exporting countries United States 

Years beginning August 1 World total | . we) , Preqriue | ae ; - 
i Percentage ita Percentage 

Actual of world Actual of world 

| 


5 Year Average: | 1,000 bales 1,000 bales 1,000 bales 
. ‘ ial 14, 433 5, 858 41.6 8, 575 
1930-34... noose cheated 13, 260 5, 616 42.4 7, 644 
1086-30... ......- 13, 247 | 7, 658 5, 589 
1940-44 2 iow 5, 005 | 3, 717 1, 378 
Annual: 


ow 


9. 
7. 
2. 
27. 


4 
6 
2 
0 
4 
4 
4 
2 
9 
0 
9 
1 
6 
3 


9, 309 5, 631 3, 678 
9, 518 5, 862 3, 656 
8, 646 6, 621 5 2, 025 
10, 987 6, 026 | 
12, 552 6, 548 6, 004 
11, 878 7, 598 
12, 185 6, 474 
11, 754 | 8, 573 
biel 13, 236 | 9, 322 
inlay 12, 252 | 8, 667 
| 





1 Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 
2 War years. 

3 Acute dollar shortages abroad. 

‘ Exports under quotas. 

5 Preliminary. . 


Nore.—The marked upward trend of exports from foreign countries since World War II reflects in part the 
increases in foreign cotton production as shown intable II. It contrasts sharply with the declining trend in 
American exports which dropped off abruptly after 1951-52. 

It will be noted that in the second half of the 1920’s—widely regarded by economists as the most nearly 
normal period between the wars—United States shipped abroad annually more than 8% million bales and 
held almost 60 percent of the total cotton export trade in the world. In the second half of the 1930’s, a period 
in which price supports were in effect in this country, shipments still exceeded 54% million bales and were 
over 42 percent of the world total. Passing over the war years and the depressed early postwar years to 
the years of recovery, we see a 4-year revival from 1948-49 through 1951-52. In this period (which included 
1950-51, the year of export restrictions) our exports averaged 5,171,000 bales which amounted to more than 
43 percent of the world total. In the last 3 seasons, however, notwithstanding substantial increases in total 
export trade, United States exports have fallen away abruptly. 
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Che CHaAIRMA? The next witness on the list is Mr. a HH. Gilfoil. 
Nl ty | state, Mr. Gril fe it. th if in the pa { in these hearings we have 
tried to prevent as mit h) epetition as possible, and I notice you have 


a written statement and if you can pick from that statement any new 
tter that has not been developed or if you want to « xpand on mat 
ilready pl posed so as to save time and olve everybody al chance, 


committee will appreciate it, with the undeystanding, of course, 


that your statement as prepared will be placed in the record as though 
you had stated it. 

Mr. GILFoi.. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. Can you do that? 

Mr. Giiroiw. Yes, sir. 


The CuatrMan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. GILFOIL, LOUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL, 
LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA. 


Mr. Giiroit. L appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I had intended to 
ask that the preliminary part of my statement be filed for the record 
he interest of brevity I will read the recommendations and 
answer such questions as you might feel like asking. 

The CHamrman. For the record give us your occupation. 

Mr. Ginroin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: My name is James H. Gilfoil. Iam a 
farmer from Lake Providence, East Carroll Parish, La., primarily 
interested in the growing of cotton. I am appearing before you rep- 
resenting the Louisiana Delta Council. 

The CuatrMan. What connection has the Louisiana Delta Council 
with what Mr. Cortright represents ? 

Mr. Gitroi. Our organization is a member of the American Cot- 
ton Producers Associates. 
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e CuarRMAN,. That is what Mr. Cortright represents / 
(qiLrort. Yes, sir. Lf you would like | would be glad to give 
Vou 2 little background on it. 
* The CuarrmMan. I don’t think that is ne essary unless other Sen 
ators desire to hear it. If the Louisiana council is a part of this other 
organization I presume that the sentiments expressed by Mr. Cort 
! nf ure in line with the think 1g of the Louisiana council / 
Mir. Gitroiw. That is correct. 
the CuarrMan. How old is your organization ¢ 
Mr. Giiroit. Are you speaking of the American Cotton Producers 
\ssociates or Lowisiana Delta Couneil ¢ 
Phe CHarRMAN. The association you are speaking for. 
(i1nro0u.. 1 believe it was formed in about 1949, sir. 
»CHaAtRMAN. Thank you. 
uLroit. And | would like to point out a little more about the 
can Cotton Producers Associates, if | may. 1 notice you evineed 
nterest in that organization and | would Ke To Tell you about 
ame about. 


\s vou all will remember 949 we had somewhat of a problem 


re allotme! { should be 


‘ 
7 


Ving to arrive at what the national acrea 
d what would be equitable and in the best interests of the industry 


Various seoments. \t that time vario1 organizations fot to 


i j } } ] 4 | 
and worked toward a program that would suit everybody as 


irly as possible. We were very suecessful in doing that and see 
| 


atly unanimous agreement on what our 1950 : 


i¢ 
d be At that time I believe the th nking 


iat an American cotton-producers organi 


| 
eeded. 

Over the pe riod of years this mid-south VTOUDp of organizations made 
up of the Louisiana Delta Council, Mississippi Delta Council, et cetera, 

irked together on most all these problems because we had common in- 
terests. ‘This year it was determined by these groups that they would 
begin the formation of an American Cotton Producers Association and 

sure that I express the hope of all of them that eventually they 
pe able to speak subst intially for the American cotton producer 
from the east coast to the west coast. 

With your permission I will proceed with our recommendations on 
age wv, 

The Caatrman. Do your recommendations follow the pattern just 
outlined by Mr. Cortright ? 

Mr. Gutrort. Generally they do, sir. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Gilfoil, I would suggest you limit your testi- 
mony to new matter, if you will, or an expansion of what Mr. Cortright 
d. 
Mr. Gitromw. It is rather difficult for me to pick out any certain 
thing. I don’t recall the exact language of Mr. Cortright. They fol 
low pretty much along the same lines. c 

The CuairMan. Let’s listen to what you have to say, then, and we 
will find out for ourselves. 

Mr. Gitroiw. In summary, our Louisiana Delta Council offers the 
following recommendations : 

1. That the Congress pass Senate bill 2702, which directs that, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation use its existing powers to encourage 
sales for export of such quantities of cotton as will reestablish and 
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maintain our fair share of the world market. This bill also directs 
that United States cotton mills be protected by import quotas at rea- 
sonable levels on manufactured cotton goods. 

Japanese sales of cotton cloth to buyers in this country since mid- 
summer have spiraled to a dimension equivalent to 19,000 United 
States textile a Such volume, unless checked, must inevitably take 
a toll in mill employment and a reduced market for the United States 
farmer’s cotton. August fabric sales by the Japanese Government to 
United States buyers totaled 52 million yards—a 1-month figure ex- 
ceeding the entire amount of cloth imported from Japan during all of 
1954, which was 47.8 million yards, which figure was taken from Cotton 
Trade Journal for October 14, 1955. 

Japan buys the greater part of its raw cotton from countries other 
than the United States, so this flood of cloth imports also is the equiva- 
lent to the importation of many thousands of bales of foreign grown 
cotton. Agricultural law in this country requires United States mills 
to use only domestic cotton except for a negligible fraction of foreign 
specialty growths under a quota. 

Only the imposition by Congress of an import quota on cotton man- 
ufactures, similar to the quota long in effect on raw cotton, can protect 
the jobs of United States textile workers and the market of the United 
States cotton farmer. United States cotton mills are committed to the 
cost and wage structure of the United States economy. They now have 
a floor of $1 an hour minimum, esablished by Congress to be effective 
March 1, 1957, as compared to 13 cents an hour for the Japanese. 

2. We recommend closer coordination at Cabinet aimed at resulting 
in a stepped-up program of surplus disposal and expansion of markets. 

It is reliably reported that when the workable cotton export pro- 
gram first developed by the Department of Agriculture reached the 
White House for discussion with the President, Secretary Benson 
urged adoption of the program, but Secretary of State Dulles op- 
posed it. Vice President Nixon also spoke out strongly for the plan. 
The President sided with Dulles and the argument that sale of stocks 
at world prices would have international political and economic re- 
percussions. 

Further, when the march by Congress on the White House forced 
some action, the President, still over State Department protests, 
authorized the limited sale of surplus cotton after January 1. 

Senator Eastianp. That is based on, that limited program is based 
on what inch staple ? 

Mr. Gitrom. Seven-eighth, I believe. 

Senator Easrianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Gitror. Announcement of the qualities to be sold—all grades 
of 154,-inch and shorter staples—shows that the State Department 
succeeded in having them eliminated from cotton eligible for sale. 

Senator Eastianp. Repeat that statement, please. 

Mr. Gitrom. Announcement of the qualities to be sold—all grades 
of 154,-inch and shorter staples—shows that the State Department 
succeeded in having them eliminated from cotton eligible for sale. 

Senator Eastianp. Isn’t it true that the State Department sat down 
with officials of the Department of Agriculture and attempted to 
designate what grades and what staples could be exported ? 

Mr. Girror. That is my understanding. 
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Senator Easrianp. And it was very strange that the representa- 
tives of the American State Department were specifying grades and 
staples for the export program that would not compete w ith the cotton 
financed in Brazil by one of the large export American houses, is 
it not 

Mr. Giirorw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. In fact they were there representing, the offi- 
cials of the State Department were there attempting to protect a 
large American cotton exporter who was financing Brazilian produc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Giro. Well, sir, in my opinion we face a situation- 

Senator Eastitanp. That is what happened, was it not / 

Mr. Gixrorn. Yes, sir. We face a situation that is unique as far 
as I know, not only in the history of this country but in the history 
of the world, and that is this: I think historically speaking the 
function of any foreign service department of any country has been 
to protect the interests of the citizens of that country. Insofar as 
cotton is concerned, it has become apparent over the past few years 
that our State Department has been concerned primarily with pro- 
tecting interests of producers of foreign growths to the detriment 
of the American cotton producer. I think that can be said with cer- 
tainty. 

Senator Easttanp. What greater calamity could happen to any 
industry than for that industry to lose its markets ? 

Mr. Gitrom. None. It places it in a hopeless position. 

Senator Eastianp. The State Department of the United States, 
as Senator Ellender said, has promoted foreign-aid programs, has 
sent technicians to build up foreign production, and has then stood 
guard to give them the market of the American farmer, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Gitrort. Yes. I would like to point out another very great 
danger that faces us there if something isn’t done to change that. 
That is this: We all know that our foreign market has been steadily 
diminishing. If it isn’t increased under the present law we could very 
soon get in a position where our minimum national baleage allotment 
would drop under 10 million bales. I am sure you understand that 
position in the law. For instance, if our total consumption for the 
coming year should be indicated as, say, 1014 that we conceivably 
could have an allotment providing for a 914 million bale crop. That 
is the danger which faces us and it is an immediate one. The only 
way we can get away form it is to increase the movement of this cotton. 

Senator Trrrx. I would like to ask a question at that point. There 
has been no interference on the part of any governmnetal agency as 
to what the individual exporter did in exporting; has there been ? 

Mr. Gitror. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Ture. The individual or the corporate exporter here had 
‘cess to any world market that existed ? 

Mr. Gitrorm. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Giiror. The result has been that while foreign buyers await 
cheaper cotton under the revised sales program after Januar y 1, they 
are buying very little American cotton and are filling their needs from 
stocks of Mexican and other foreign cottons at prices 3 to.5 cents a 
pound under the American price. Exports so far this season have 
been less than half what they were a year ago. 
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3. There are approximately 4 million bales of low-grade short- 
staple cotton in the Government loan. We recommend that the future 
basis of the loan be determined on the average grade aid staple rather 
than middling % inch in order to discourage the production of such 
unwanted cotton and permit the buyers to discount same at their 
actual market value. 

Senator EasrLtanp. By discounting these shorter cottons and 
ing them into consumption, what we would do is move into dome 
markets that have been lost to cotton. That is true: is it not? 

Mr. Ginrom. Yes, sir. 


Senator EKasTLanp. Of course you know that the Bemis Bag ¢ 


has in the past few months quit spinning any cotton and gone on rayon 
because the short cotton they used in making bags has been priced’ 
high. It would reeapture that market: wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Gitrom. It would have a chance and be in a better position. 

Senator KasTLAnp. Yes: and it would move in on paper. where 
paper has displaced cotton. uty 

Mr. Gitroin. Yes. 

Senator Kasrnanp. It would result in expanding the consumption 
of American cotton and regain markets that have been swept awa) 

Mr. Giiror. I believe, Senator Thye asked Mr. Cortright a ques 
tion about why people produce that sort of cotton in some ATERS. | 
think it might be said their principal reason for that is that the vield 
of mechanical harvester, not the picker, the stripper, that cotton lends 
itself to that practice and makes for cheaper harvesting a 
vhy they use it. 

Senator Tuyr. That gives me the answer and it is a good answer. 

Mr. Gitrorn. No. 4: we recommend a minimum 1957 national cotton 
acreage allotment based upon an estimated production of 14 million 
bales, with annual goals of 9 million bales for domestic consumption 
and 5 million bales for exports. Our cotton economy cannot survive 
further acreage reductions. The development of our rural area is 
retarded by reduction in farm income. 

The CuarrMan. In proposing that you would certainly change the 
present law wherein it is left to the Secretary of Agriculture to esti- 
mate what the foreign sales would be? Today he must estimate, as I 
understand the law, what may be sold abroad. 

Now, suppose that that plan is followed and not as many as 5 million 
bales are sold, what would you do with it? How would you handle it ‘ 

Mr. Gitrom. Well, sir, you will note that is a suggestion for 1957. 

The Cuarrman. I understand, but I don’t hope to work off all of 
these surpluses by that time. I would like to see it started next year or 
even this year, but the probabilities are we will be quite a long time 
in working off this surplus. 

Mr. Gitror. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. If we are to continue producing at the rate we are 
now producing, you can see that. 

Mr. Gitror. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. If you have the same acreage next year and produce 
the same amount of cotton we are simply aggravating the situation. 

Mr. Guiror. Yes,sir. Iam not at all certain you will have the same 
vield every year. : 

* The Crairman. I would rather be on the safe side. We have to vote 
for these laws and when you get the record over here to show the 
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pron has been fairly constant, you take production of 1953-54, 


2 pounds; 1954-55, 341 pounds: and this year 367 pounds, you 
‘an see that the produc tion at least for the |: ast 3 vears has been on the 
gradual increase and with irrigation there is no telling you might top 
the 367 of this year. 
Those are the things we have to be able to argue before the Senate 
when we propose such a bill as you are how indicating we should do. 
You can see the difficulty, lam sure. 


Mr. Giro, Yes, sir; and all of this is predicated on the movement 
of more cotton. Nothing else will solve it. 

The CuarrMan. The question Ll ask you 18: 1t you contemplate 
selling o million, you produce for that. what will become of it if you 
an’t sell it / 

Mr. Gitrorn. It has to go back on a smalle program as we have now. 


The Cuamman. You won't solve the problem then 
Mr. Gitrom. No; that is admitting def 


senator LM ASTL wo. Mr. Gilfoil, wy acreages rem hn at levels that 
hey are now or that they will be in 1956 and 1957. Over a 10-year 
od with those lower a reages where would the American cotto) 


/ 


farmer find himself ¢ 

Mr. Gitrort. Well, I would hate to try to speak for all of them. 
I know I have found as far as 1 am personally concerned that even 

ith the reductions in acreage that we have sustained over the past 
few years, that each year my tot: al costs have gone up. That doesn’t 
sound reasonable but it is the truth. 

Senator EasTLanb. _Coul | you stay in business / 

Mr. Guvom. No.sir: that 1S De Poe 

Senator EasTLanp. "ht will break you. 

Mr. Giitroiw. Yes; I have a very large amount of equipment, I have 
a lot invested in that on a per-acre basis and that equipment is capable 
of taking care of quite a bit forae acreage than I now grow and when 
I restrict it back it chokes me. 

Senator Tuyre. How large is your operation? How many acres 
do you have under your management ‘ 

Mr. Gitrouw. Total of about 700. 

Senator Ture. And what is your cotton acreage on that 700-acre 


/ 


Unt! 

Mr. Gitrow. Two hundred and thirty acres. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have any tenants or is this an operation 
of your own ¢ 

Mr, Gitrom. It is all day-labor operation. I have six families on 
the place. 

Senator Tuyr. You employ them ¢ 

Mr. Gutroin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I note that you belong to the Louisiana Delta 
Council. Do you also belong to other farm organizations? 

Mr. Gitrow. Yes, sir; I have been a member of the Farm Bureau 
for many, many gnc T have been an official in our local organiza 
tion from time to time. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any other farm organizations besides the 
Farm Bureau in the area ¢ 

Mr. Giron. No, sir; none that I know of. 

Senator Ture. Is the council an affiliate of that farm organiza- 
tion ¢ 
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Mr. Gitrom. Of the Farm Bureau ? 

Senator Toys. Yes. 

Mr. Giro. No, sir; however, I dare say that very nearly 100 
percent of the members of the Louisiana Delta Council also belong 
to the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Younc. What position do you take with respect to 90 per- 
cent or flexible supports ? 

Mr, Gitrom. I would go along on just exactly what Mr. Cortright 
told you. In other words, I am not advocating any less for anything 
because I need more. 

Senator Youna. It is a bit confusing for us members of the Agri- 
culture Committee to find out what farmers want. You belong to 
one organization advocating 90 percent supports and another advo- 

cating flexible supports. We find the same thing on wheat. The 
Farm Bureau wants flexible supports, yet many ‘of their members 
belong to the National Wheat Growers Association, which wants a 
2-price system. It is difficult to determine just what farmers do 
want. 

Senator Easritanp. The 90 percent is about 314 cents a poand 
below the 90 percent that we have now, based on seven- -eighths inch ? 

Mr. Gitrort. Yes, 90 percent based on the change in the basis of 
the loan to Middling inch. 

Senator Youna. Is that position supported by the Farm Bureau 
in this area ? 

The Coarrman. We will find out later. 

Mr. Gitrom. They will give you their views, lam sure. 

Senator Youn«. This gentleman is an official of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Gitror. No, sir; 1 have been in the past but I am a member 
of the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Youne. What position does your local organization take? 

Mr. Girror.. The local Farm Bureau? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Girror. The last I knew of it they favored 90-percent supports. 
I can’t guarantee that is the case now. I don’t know if they have had 
a recent board meeting. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gilfoil, I thought I might pose this question 
for you because it has been with us at every meeting: You say you 
have a total acreage under cultivation of 700. 

Mr. Gti.ror. Approxim: itely, yes, a few more or less. 

The Crarrman. In cotton you have—— 

Mr. Gitrorn. 230. 

The Cuatrman. Now, there has been a suggestion made that on the 
diverted acres no crop be planted that would compete with other pro- 
tected crops or even with—some of them went so far as to say any 
other crop that is in surplus, Since you are receiving protection on a 
given acreage to grow a certain crop, no crop should be planted on 
those diverted acres that m: ay compete with any other crop that may 
be in surplus or in which you may hurt others by producing that extra 
crop. 

Have you any views on that? We are going to have to meet that 
without any question. 

Mr. Gitror. If that happened it would without any question at all 
in my mind provoke such an economic depression in the South as they 
have never had before. 
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The Cuairman. Let’s take your farm as an example just to point 
up some of the problems in the light of what this committee has already 
heard. You say you have 700 acres, 230 acres of cotton. How do you 
handle the other ? 

Mr. Gitrom. This year I have considerable acreage in soybeans. 

The Cuamman. Now are those soybeans planted on land that would 
have been planted to ¢ otton or that were diverted from last year ? 

Mr. Gitrom. Yes, sir; in some cases. It would be difficult for me to 

say exactly how much. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me put it to you this way to bring it out more 
clearly: 

During the last 3 years, how much of your acreage was diverted, that 
is, not pli anted to cotton but diverted because of your program ¢ 

Mr. Giiror. Close to 50 percent. 

The Cuamman. Fifty percent ? 

Mr. Gitrorm. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, if we might be specific, you now 
have 230 acres; your total was how many acres of cotton ? 

Mr. Giro. In the neighborhood of 450. 

Senator Turn. About 450 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Gitror. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, in other words, taking that as the approxi- 
mate acreage you have that would mean that the 220 or 230 acres that 
you have planted to cotton heretofore has been planted iokaad and 
what else ? 

Mr. Giro. Soybeans, oats, some cases wheat, but not much. 

The CHatrmMan. Wheat ? 

Mr. Gu-rom. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t know you grew wheat here. 

Mr. Girrom. Very good wheat. 

Senator Scuorrret. How many acres of wheat ? 

Mr. Gitrom. I didn’t have any this year. I would say in our ee ish, 
which corresponds to a county, there is probably a thousand or 1,500 
acres this year. 

Senator ScHorrrer, What will it make per acre? 

Mr. Giirom. General average was around 35 bushels, it ran as 
high as 45 or 50. 

The CHatrman. That is better than they grew up in North Dakota, 
wasn’t it? 

Senator ScHorpren. Tone it down a little. 

Senator Youne. What is your price support ? 

Mr. Gitrom. I couldn’t tell you because most of them sold it that 
didn’t have any storage and very littl—— 

Senator Young. What did you get on the cash market? 

Mr. Gitrom. I couldn’t say. I didn’t have any personally this 
year and I didn’t concern myself too much with it. 

Senator Youne. Did you plant that wheat on diverted acres? 

Mr. Girrom. Largely, yes, sir. It is hard to differentiate there 
between what is diverted and what would have been done otherwise. 

Senator Tuyz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what this 
gentleman’s production on soybeans is. 

Mr. Gitrorm. Well, I hope my combine is running today and when 
1 left it was cutting about 50 bushels to the acre. 

6 
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Senator Tuyr. Soybeans? 

Mr. Grirot. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Man, we want to keep you in cotton just as long 
as We can. 

Senator Eastianp. Let me ask you this: What was your average 
soybean production last year ? 

Mr. Grrrom. About 30 bushels. 

Senator Easttanp. What was it the year before ? 

Mr. Gitromw. I think historically it has been 30 to 35. 

The CyarrmMan. Mr. Gilfoil, of course I knew that some wheat was 
planted but more to be used for stock feed. 

Mr. Grirorn. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAn. Now is that on the increase in the State? 

Mr. Girrom. Wheat ? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gitrom. Yes, sir; I] would say definitely so. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Gilfoil, can’t you see the problem that 

poses to the wheatgrowers and the graingrowers of the North? 

Mr. Giirom. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. They depend on a support price in many instance 
and curtail their acreage. Can’t you see the problem it poses on any 
program where you can take your diverted acres and compete with 
farmers who curtail theirs in other parts of the country ? 

Mr. Gruror. I am well aware of that. 

The Cuatrman. I am sure that something is going to be done in 
Congress about it. I heard a lot of determined Senators say that it 
wasn’t fair for the Government to protect wheat farmers, for the Gov- 
ernment to protect corn farmers, and then permit farmers in other 
areas who also are protected to use their diverted acres to plant crops 
that compete with those protected in other places. So have you any 
suggestion to make about that? I want to tell you it is going to be 
before Congress and what is going to happen I don’t know, but it will 
be a pretty hot issue. 

Mr. Gitrort. The only suggestion, I don’t know that I am in a po- 
sition, I am certainly in no position to speak for the organization on 
that—— 

The CuatrmMan. I want you as a farmer, forget your organization, 
let’s talk to Gilfoil and the farmer and I wish more of you would do 
that from here on. Let’s talk about Gilfoil the farmer. 

Mr. Gitrom. I know that a whole lot better. 

The CuatrmMan. Forget about your Louisiana Cotton Council and 
the Arkansas Cotton Council and Missouri Cotton Council. Let’s go 
to Gilfoil the farmer. What are your views on that ? 

We are going to have to deal with this now and we may have to 
trample on somebody’s toes. We need suggestions. We don’t want 
what we might classify as a negative answer. We want you to think 
about what is happening right here in my good State of Louisiana 
ae we have been curtailing production of rice. Now you have it 
over in Mississippi, a lot of farmers who used to use cotton land to 
pli me c otton are now planting rice, which competes with the Louisiana 
growers here, and with California growers also. You can readily see 
it poses a problem that we are going to have to deal with. Now I would 
like to get not only your views but the views of others who may be 
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affected and give us some light on the subject. I want you to bear in 
mind we are going to have to settle it someway because it will be neces- 
sary to do something about it. Itisa certainty from what I can under- 
stand, from what I learned on this trip, getting views from various 
farmers of the Nation, that something will have to be done with these 
diverted acres to keep them out of produc tion. 

Many witnesses suggested that a way to do that would be for the 
Government to provide a payment, a rental, on that acreage. If you 
think along that line or if you have any other suggestion to y make, this 
committee would be glad to hear from you, as from other witnesses who 
will testify later. 

Mr. Gitrort. Well, sir-——— 

The Crarrman. Let me add this, that in addition to the proposal 
that I have just suggested on the diverted acres there is also a proposal 
that has been advanced, I would say at most all meetings, that a cer- 
tain percentage of the entire acreage be set aside on a farm and not 
planted to any crop. 

In other words, it amounts to a reduction of our plant in the pro- 
duction of these commodities that we have in such abundance at the 
moment. With those two proposals in mind, and if you have any sug- 
gestion to offer in addition which will show us how these proposals 

could be implemented or administered we want to hear from you. 

Mr. Giurom. Well, sir, I would like to say this, that insofar as this 
proposition of prohibiting producers from one area from growing 
crops that might compete with producers in other areas, as you say, 
put on diverted acreage crops that do compete with other areas that 
if action is necessary along that line that rather than to forbid these 
producers to plant those crops that you should have a total allotment 
on all crops. 

I think when you begin forbidding 

The Cramman. When you say on all crops, would you refer pri- 
marily to farmers producing grain that is in turn fed to poultry and 
livestock ? 

Mr. Gitrorm. I don’t see how you could do otherwise when it would 
be so difficult of administration to determine what end use was 
going to be made of the crop. I don’t see how you could do it. 

Senator Tuysr. Might I ask a question in just a little different 
manner? Would you agree that your total farm plant is too large, 
the total number of acres tilled and harvested annually is too great? 

Mr. Gtiror. No, sir; I think not. 

Senator Tuyr. Then if you think not, and assuming that you can- 
not grow but so many acres of cotton, you then might grow so many 
acres of wheat from which you get a production of § 35 bushels to the 
acre. If that goes on to the market, whether it is millable or not, 
it is going to be that many more bushels of wheat for the market 
to bear. 

Mr. Gitrom. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I am going to ask one other question with respect 
to soybeans. If you grow soybeans, and Indiana has normally been 
recognized as a soybean-producing area, but we have commenced to 
grow them also in the Northwest—northern Iowa and Minnesota and 
the Dakotas—if you divert from cotton to soybeans or to wheat, 
are you not going to come into competition with another soybean- or 
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wheat-producing area of the United States? The result would be 
that we would just add to the total production of this Nation where 
there may already be an excess of the commodity. Therefore, isn’t 
it a question of our farm plant being too big at the present time? 

Mr. Gitrom. Well, sir, that might be, Sut it is a question that 
is very hard to determine and it is very hard to answer. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason we are here at the present time. 
I would never be away from home today just for the sake of getting 
away, but I do feel a responsibility, and we are going to have to 
find an answer. The farm economy is down. Surpluses are mount- 
ing. The cost to the Treasury in holdings and storage are getting 
to a proportion that the general public is revolting against us as 
producers. Therefore, is the farm plant too big? I think you would 
agree that it is pretty large. If we have to reduce, how do we re- 
duce it ? 

We can’t reduce overall production if it is a matter of shifting from 
one crop to another. It does not help me if they force me to reduce 
my corn acreage if someone in Missouri is permitted to divert from 
cotton to corn production. Do you see? 


Mr. Gitror. Yes. 
Senator Tuyr. That is what we are faced with. Therefore the 


question is: Is our farm plant too big? If so, how do we go about 
in an orderly manner reducing it? You must think of that just as we, 
the Members of the Congress, must think of it because we, in Congress, 
will have to legislate on the question. 

Now, if we curtail in one area but you expand in another, the 
United States still has a surplus beyond its ability to sell or to export 
or to consume domestically. There the question is. You had better 
ponder it because we are only human, and we, in Congress, must do 
what is best for everyone. 

A final question: How much can you make by growing cotton on 
an acre as compared with an acre of soybeans? 

Mr. Gitrom. That would depend on a great many things. This 
year we are making more on soybeans than on cotton. 

Senator Tuyr. What would be the average as a general practice ? 

Mr. Gitror. I would hate to try to answer that. 

Senator Toyz. What are the factors this year that made possible 
soybean yields which were so favorable in relation to cotton ? 

Mr. Girom. We had a great deal of rain through the midsummer 
in my area. 

Senator Ture. If you hadn’t had it, your soybeans would not have 
yielded ? 

Mr. Girrom. Not unless they were irrigated. 

The Cuarrman. May I state this to Mr. Gilfoil, that this situation 
is not peculiar to Louisiana. We found it in Oklahoma, and we 
found it in Kansas where many diverted acres had been planted to 
different sorghums. 

Senator Scuorrre.. Grain sorghums. 

The CuarrmMan. It isa problem that faces all of us. 

In north Texas they are using their diverted acres to plant grain 
sorghums and believe it or not the production of sorghum has increased 
over a 3-year period from 134 million bushels to 236 million bushels. 
I merely want to point out to my good Louisiana friends here that it 
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1s not only the Louisiana farmers who may be doing an injustice to 
other farmers in the Nation, but it is also done by other areas. 

We are confronted with the problem of having to settle that. 

Senator Scnorppet. Before you answer this $64 plus question, I 
want to ask you about wheat so that we get this thing in perspective 
because, as Senator Ellender says, these diverted acres, what they are 
going into, affects us all in a different way. Now what do you get 
per bushel of wheat on the market down here? Is it somewhere 
between $1.65 and $1.75 ? 

Senator Ture. Could anybody answer that? 

The CrarrMan. Give your name for the record, please. 

Mr. Campseti. It is around $2. My name is Campbell, from Ver- 
milion Parish. 

The CHarrman. What did you sell wheat for this year? 

Mr. Camppety. $1.50. You have a misunderstanding. Most of 
the wheat grown in this State is grown for feed, not for flour. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

Mr. Camppety. And seed. 

Mr. Apams. I am Charles Adams, Hughes, Ark. We grow quite 
a bit of wheat in Arkansas in my territory. We grow good wheat and 
make high yield and we sold from $1.68 to $2.02 a bushel this past year. 

The CuatmrmMan. What was your yield? 

Mr. Apams. Fifty to sixty bushels per acre. 

Senator Scuorpret. I would like to ask another question: 

In order to keep this in perspective and before you answer the ques- 
tion—and believe me, we are trying to get a viewpoint here—I am very 
much interested in your operational picture. If you raised that much 
wheat per acre in your area, can you make more money out of wheat 
than you could out of your cotton acreage, acre for acre? 

Mr. Apams. Not ordinarily; no, sir. 

Senator Scnorprer. Would it come near that? 

Mr. Apams. That is a difficult question to answer because those crops 
vary from year to year. Frequently we have wet springs in this part 
of the country. 

The CuatrmMan. We can get that from others. 

Senator Young has a question. 

Senator Youne. I would like to get the whole answer to this ques- 
tion: You live in Arkansas, a commercial wheat area? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, we have allotments and also plant a lot of wheat 
on 15 acres minimum, which does not have a support. It does not 
get under loan but you can market it without being penalized. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask this witness a question. 

Mr. Giro, Could I finish the question I was asked by Senator 
Schoeppel ? 

I believe I said that frequently in the spring of the year in this 
section of the country we have very wet springs and one reason 
I didn’t grow any wheat this year, and the reason I don’t expect to 
grow mueh again is that I have had experience on several occasions 
we had wet spring disease attack the wheat and a beautiful wheat 
crop would come up with nothing and frequently we didn’t send the 
combines to the field. Cotton is historically our best crop and gives 
the greatest return for dollar investment and I think that by far the 
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majority of the people in this section would prefer to be in position to 
continue to grow cotton. 

Senator Youne. If you weren’t growing wheat were you growing 
soybeans or some other commodity that is in surplus on your diverted 
acres, such as corn? 

Mr. Gitrorm. We have been growing soybeans for many years. 

Senator Youne. What are you planting on your diverted acres? 

Mr. Gitrort. My operation is based principally on cotton, soybeans, 
and small grains and corn and oats, some pasture. 

Senator Youne. When you grow small grains, is that in competi- 
tion to wheat in the north ¢ 

Mr. Gitrom. Yes; I suppose it is. 

Senator Youna. I want to say how fortunate you are down here 
to have so many crops supported at 90 percent or near 90 percent of 
parity. In my own State on wheat we get 76 percent for wheat and 
we have had to cut our acreage one-third. Our next highest supported 
crop is dairy commodities, supported at 75 percent. ‘The others are 
way down below that. 

We have a real problem there. Let me ask you this: The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation president proposed a soil bank whereby 
farmers would be paid something to put part of their diverted acres 
into a soil-conserving or soil-building procedure. Would you favor 
that? 

Mr. Giirorn. I would say that the plan is probably worthy of study 
and should be studied. 

Senator Youne. Do you think it would be fair for you people down 
here to take part of your diverted acres and put it under soil-building 
and soil-conserving programs? 

Mr. Giro. In most cases we are doing that now. 

Senator Younae. You wouldn’t oppose a program like that if you 
were given an incentive payment to do so? 

Mr. Giirom. That would depend on a great many things. I 
wouldn’t want to give you that answer now. 

Senator Youna. I hope you will seriously think this over because 
our overall production in the United States is at an all-time high 
this year and we can’t keep on as we are. I thought this proposal to 
take part of the land out of production and put it into a soil-con- 
serving program has more merit than anything that had been pro- 
posed so far. I hope you give it serious consideration. 

Mr. Girrort. I would like to say something here, that it appears to 
me all this conversation we have had the last minutes has been going 
against what I had always understood was an economic law, but it 
apparently isn’t anywhere, got overruled somewhere along the line. 
I had always thought that production was wealth and that ability to 
produce and the goods therefrom were the only real wealth. It seems 
to me that the problem is not so much the problem of overproduction. 
The problem is finding a market for that which we do produce. 

I think that is your total overall problem. That is a problem for 
you gentlemen, for the Congress, the executive department in this 
Nation to solve. I don’t think any of us can say that we have a 
problem overproduction in the world as a whole. Certainly the peo- 
ple of the world are not too well fed or too well clothed. The 
problem is therefore to get use of what we produce. 
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Senator Eastianp. Let me ask you this question: As a farmer now, 
we are talking about diverted acreage, I want you to answer it from 
your own experience and that of your neighbors in Louisiana. If 
you didn’t get income from diverted acreage, could you continue to 
farm with just revenue from your cotton land ? 

Mr. Giro. No, sir. I will be glad to explain why. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. 

Mr. Gitrom. I believe Senator Young awhile ago was talking about 
the total plant and whether the plant was too large. Of course I am 
sure we all understand it takes quite a great deal of time to build up 
a plant. For instance, I have a great deal of equipment, all farmers 
do, that they bought a good many years ago anticipating they would 
use this equipment to produc e crops. They can’t liquidate that like 
that. You can’t change from a small plant to a big plant and back 
again at a moment’s notice. 

Senator Youne. To continue with present production rates, raising 
surpluses we can’t get rid of will break a farmer, too, will it not? 

Mr. Gurom. Yes, sir; but as I said just now, the essential problem 
is to find markets for this production. 

Senator Eastianp. Doesn’t it get down to this: That there is the 
opportunity to expand the market for cotton and to increase cotton 
acreage and if you got justice from the Government in exporting 
cotton and if we would compete with synthetic fibers wouldn’t that 
go a long way to cure the wheat situation and soybean situation ? 

Mr. Grrror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. In other words, let a cotton farmer grow cotton. 

Mr. Grrrom. That is what he wants to do. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you, we want to keep these cotton 
roducers in the business of producing cotton. I am all for you. 

The CrHatrman. Of course there is the other angle. We have heard 
from many sources that our programs have cost a lot, many colum- 
nists and people not in the farming business have made the farmer a 
whipping boy. If we are to follow the suggestion you have made, 
Mr. Gilfoil, or the council has made, as I pointed out, under the 
scheme suggeste -d it would cost the Federal Treasury a little over $200 
million per year 

The question that confronts us here is whether or not you could 
get Congress to appropriate such a sum each year when under the 
present program the only basic crop that has shown a profit is cotton. 
I have the figures here before me which show that as of June 30, 1955, 
the Treasury has been enriched by $267 million on past programs in 
cotton, the lint itself. 

Mr. Gitrorm. I think your cost figures probably do not reflect the 
true picture. You understand that if such a program were in effect 
and, say, total cost of exportation was that, you would have to make 
that less storage charges that you would otherwise incur. 

The CuarrMman. I understand all that, but still the storage charge 
is a cost too. 

Mr. Giurrom. Yes; that should be deducted to some extent. 

The Cuatrman. It wouldn’t be too far from $200 million if we 
were to carry the program as Mr. Cortright indicated and to which 
you agreed. 

Mr. Girrom. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Easrnanp. We have got a surplus of 13 million bales of 
cotton and will have at the end of this cotton year, won’t we? 

Mr. Gitror. Yes, or more. 

Senator Eastianp. It is generally recognized the Secretary will fix 
a support peree of about 82 to 84 percent of parity. 

Mr- Girror. I don’t know, sir. I would think ordinarily so, but 
I read some reports in the papers that said not. I don’t know. 

Senator Eastianp. In other words, your ibibanenaiteor there at 
a 314 percent discount in price domestically, isn’t that going to re- 
duce the value of this 13 million bales of cotton about $17.50 a bale? 

Mr. Giiror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. In other words, there is an initial loss in the 
government on the 13-million bale carryover we have got at what- 
ever, if the Secretary sets it at 5 cents under present support prices, 
then the Government has lost $25 a bale on 18 million bales; has it 
not? 

Mr. Giirott. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you proceed? We would like to hear other 
witnesses. This is very interesting. 

Mr. Giron. I have been away from this so long, but.on page 11: 

The Soil Conservation Service calculates that in our Louisiana 
Delta Council area the total land available for agricultural use com- 
prises 3,466,178 acres. Of this amount, 62-4 percent is presently in 
wostaeee Acreage which could be profits ibly cleared in the next 5 
to 10 s is estimated at 108,000 acres. Continued adverse economic 
soalnear will obviously retard the development of such land into 
me ient agricultural producing units. 

. We recommend that a 1 percent national acreage reserve for aid- 
ina small-farm hardship cases be set up in addition to the national 
cotton acreage allotment. 

6. We urge the Secretary of Agriculture Benson announce the 
1956 cotton price-support level sufficiently in advance of the market- 
ing quota referendum on December 13 to permit farming to more 
accurately evaluate their situation. 

7. We urge that the Department of Agriculture start research at 
once to determine the competitive position of United States cotton 
and foreign cotton; the competitive position of United States. cot- 
ton and synthetics, both domestic and foreign; and the price relation- 
ship in principal end uses. 

8. We recommend an expanded program of research emphasizing 
new crops, new uses for farm crops, lower costs of production, mar- 
keting methods and expansion of markets. 

9. We urge expansion of our rural development program for low- 
income families. 

10. We also recommend that our technical assistance program 
should not encourage the foreign production of any crops in world 
surplus supply and on which acreage restrictions apply in the United 
States. 

We respectfully urge the earnest consideration of our above recom- 
mendations by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I should like to express my appreciation for the privilege of appear- 
ing before this committee. Please accept the thanks of the Louisiana 
Delta Council for this opportunity to present our views to the 
Congress. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gilfoil. 
(Mr. Gilfoil’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is James H. Gilfoil. I am a farmer from Lake Providence, East 
Carroll Parish, La., primarily interested in the growing of cotton. I am appear- 
ing before you representing the Louisiana Delta Council. 

As a member of the American Cotton Producer Associates, our organization 
endorses the recommendations and views previously presented to you by Mr. G. C. 
Cortright, Jr., for the group. 

Louisiana Delta Council is an economic federation of the people of the north- 
east Louisiana delta region. We represent the common interests of agriculture, 
industry, education, forestry, and research. The territory served consists of 11 
parishes (counties) comprising an area bounded on the north by the State of 
Arkansas, situated between the Ouachita and Mississippi Rivers and extending 
southward to the parishes of Concordia and Catahoula. 

The income of our area containing 279,000 people is primarily derived from 
agricultural sources, principally cotton. There are approximately 13,000 cotton 
farms in our section. They received about 44 percent (283,248 acres) of the 
total 1955 State cotton acreage allotment. 

The following figures illustrate the drastic acreage reduction under allotment 
programs for Louisiana farms during the last 4 years in which cotton plantings 
were restricted : 

1950—876,350 acres 
1954—750,400 acres 
1955—648,442 acres 
1956—610,891 acres 

In 1951 the gross value of the Louisiana cotton lint and cottonseed was $214,- 
946,000. In 1954 it amounted to $175,436,000, a decrease of $39,510,000. In 1954 
cotton dropped to 28 percent of the State’s gross farm income.’ 

We maintain vigorously that there exists today a grave public misconception 
that the present surplus is practically solely due as a result of the operation 
of our price-support programs. This erroneous view constitutes a direct and 
constant threat to the financial well-being of our farmers. We contend sincerely 
that the present surplus situation and attendant ills exist as a result of a com- 
bination of several other major factors also. ‘These include the recent re- 
sponses of farmers to wartime demands; failure to offer to sell our products com- 
petitively in world markets; the existing uncertainty of world affairs; increased 
technological development on our farms resulting in increased production and 
foreign agricultural expansion promoted by the United States. 

If the present trend continues, by 1960 the potential farm vote will be less than 
10 percent of the total vote. In 1940 about 20 percent of all people of voting 
age lived on farms. Today it is 12 percent.’ 

Today, only about 22.2 million people are on farms compared with 30.5 million 
15 years ago. The proportion to total population showed an even greater de- 
crease from 23.1 p ercent in 1940 to an estimated 13.4 percent in 1955.’ 

Louisiana’s population growth of 27.7 percent in two decades (1930-50) ex- 
ceeded the national increase of 22.7 percent, but the movement from farm to 
nonfarm pursuits in the State were much more emphatic than those in the re- 
mainder of the Nation. In 1930, 39.3 percent of Louisiana’s people lived on farms ; 
by 1950 that proportion was cut almost in half to 21.2 percent.’ 

In 1910 the farmer’s share of the national income was 16 percent. By 1940 it 
had dropped to 8.1 percent. The estimate for 1955 is only 5.5 percent.’ 

Back in 1947, American farm income was $17 billion. Last year, farm income 
was $12 billion. This year, it will be even less.‘ The annual rate of farm income 
during the first 9 months of 1955 was $10.2 billion. This is the lowest level since 
1942, when it was $8.8 billion. This was reported recently by the President’s 
Council of Economie Advisers—highest economie authority in the Government.° 

It’s plain to see that farmers aren’t sharing equally in the bounding prosperity 
that has touched most other elements of the economy. 

Farm people had an average income per person of $907 last year nonfarm aver- 
age income was $1,831. Farm per capita income has risen 15 percent since 1947, 
but nonfarm average income has gone up just twice as fast.® 





1 Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service, September 26, 1955. 

2 Mid-South Cotton News, October 1955. 

* Louisiana Business Bulletin, LSU, July 1954. 

* Congressman Otto Passman, news release, October 20, 1955. 

* National Agricultural Research, Inc., Washington, D. C., October 24, 1955. 
*Farm Journal, November 1955. 
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1952 agricultural income, including both wages paid by agricultural enterprises 
and returns to farm operators, made up less than 10 percent of Louisiana’s income 
and only 6.7 percent of national income.” 

Among forces which will mold the future of Louisiana’s farm people will be 
market forces as they affect the price levels of the products that are produced 
within the State. These market forces will be influenced by the dynamics of 
national population, by imports and exports of farm products, and by the pros- 
perity of the Nation’s total economy. 

The plight of American farmers in this competitive economy of ours is puzzling 
indeed. As farm production efficiency increases, surpluses grow and prices are 
impaired. Farm prices, like all commodity prices, hit an all-time high in 1951. 
But since that time they have declined steadily while nonfarm prices have re- 
mained firm or increased. 

We United States farmers—the world’s largest exporters of agricultural com- 
modities—hit our peak volume of foreign sales during 1951—-$4 billion. The 
volume was $3 billion in 1954.* 

Twelve cents of every dollar earned by the United States farmer comes from 
the sale of farm products overseas. One acre of every 10 of our farmland is pro- 
ducing for export. But this overall figure fails to reveal the virtual dependence 
of some crops on export markets.® 

In 1952 we exported over one-half of our rice crop, two-fifths of our wheat, and 
one-fourth of all tobacco and cotton grown in the United States, Exports are 
also very important for soybeans and grain sorghum.® 

Two conclusions seem obvious from this brief background of the American 
farmer: First, the farmer is already heavily dependent upon sales of his com- 
modities to foreign customers for a substantial portion of his income; secondly, 
he is going to have to greatly expand his foreign markets if increasing stockpiles 
of surplus commodities are to be diminished. 

Fortunately the farmer shares with American industry a vast potential for 
greater sales abroad. Three commodities alone—cotton, grain, and tobacco— 
account for two-thirds of our dollar volume of exports. Five countries receive 
more than half of our exports (Japan, United Kingdom, Canada, West Germany, 
and the Netherlands).° 

The Agricultural Trade Development Act is an aggressive effort to develop 
additional foreign markets for farm surpluses. Twenty-one agreements with 17 
countries during the first 10 months of the program yielded contracts for the 
disposition of $468 million in surplus products. This amounted to two-thirds of 
the program’s original 3-year goal. Encouraged by accomplishing in less than a 
year two-thirds of what was planned for 3 years, Congress doubled the goal at 
the last session. The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized to dispose of 
$1.5 billion in surplus farm products.® 

Continuous, dependable access to the newly found markets established under the 
Trade Development Act is vital to the American farmer. Our present and future 
prosperity depend on it. Without access to these markets, the farm surplus dis- 
posal proram will only serve to create new markets for farmers in other parts 
of the world. 

Jobs, prices, production, personal income, spending, and especially domestic 
purchases of farm products, are affected by the volume of export-import trade. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee, an intergovernmental organi- 
zation of 32 cotton producing and consuming countries, on October 22 reported 
that cotton production is increasing so rapidly in the free world outside the 
United States that within another 2 or 3 years there may be no necessity to buy 
United States-grown cotton. Free world production outside the United States 
has increased every year since 1947-48 and has almost doubled over this 
period. 

No one in this country likes the idea of United States cotton being grown for 
domestic consumption only. Historically, it is an export crop. Loss of foreign 
markets for cotton is already keenly felt by both the farmer and the shipper. 
The result of the announcement is to make the American cotton farmer and 
other elements in the industry more than ever determined to regain lost mar- 
kets abroad. The first step toward this objective should be renewed and con- 


centrated efforts to expand the program for the sale of surplus cotton abroad 
at competitive prices.™ 


7 Louisiana Business Bulletin, LSU, July 1954. 
8 Mississippi Valley Association, October 10, 1955. 
® Mlonettons Valley Association, October 10, 1955. 
2 Cotton, ICAC, October 1955. 

11 Cotton Trade Journal, October 28, 1955. 
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The committee also noted, and I quote, ‘The October forecast puts production 
in the United States this season at 13.8 million bales, an increase of 1 million 
bales or 8 percent over the previous estimate. The indicated yield of 405 pounds 
per acre is 64 pounds higher than the previous high record set last year and 
well above the average of 279 pounds. This explains why, despite a 14 percent 
cutback in acreage, current production is actually some 2 percent more than 
last season. 

“The significance of this unexpectedly large crop is manifold. Total supply 
in the United States will be at an alltime record of nearly 25 million bales. Con- 
sidering the probable level of domestic consumption and exports, there is certain 
to be a very significant increase in carryover stocks in this country on August 1, 
1956. Stocks could very well rise to over 13 million bales or even higher than 
in 1939. 

“From the viewpoint of policy it should be even more imperative for the United 
States to find a way to mitigate the present surplus problem. Under present 
legislation, the policy of flexible supports will be operative next season and, 
based on present estimates, cotton supports would fall anywhere from 1 to 4.5 
cents under their present support level of 33.50 cents for Middling 14¢-inch 
cotton, depending on administrative estimates of future supply and demand. 
At the same time an even more rigid acreage control program can be expected 
next year.” 

Since then Secretary of Agriculture Benson on October 14 proclaimed a national 
cotton marketing quota of 10 million bales, the minimum allowed by law, and a 
national acreage allotment of 17,391,304 acres for the 1956 crop of upland cotton. 

The fact that the farm program—costly though it admittedly has been—has 
been the least expensive of all the Government subsidies has been largely ignored. 
The cost of the farm program has, in fact, been but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to overseas aid and subsidies to big business here at home. For example, 
the entire cost of the farm program for 20 years has been less than the possible 
cost, currently, of the foreign-aid program for 90 days; or, put it another way, 
money available for the foreign-aid program this fiscal year would finance the 
entire farm program, on the basis of the past 20 years, for a total of 80 years.” 

Senator W. Kerr Scott, of North Carolina, in a recent speech in his home State 
announced that from 1945 to 1955, Government aid, direct and indirect, to farm- 
ers amounted to $3,773 million, whereas, Government aid to business during the 
same period amounted to $5,880 million. The amount to agriculture is represented 
by farm products in storage, which, when sold, will return part of this money 
to the Treasury. Business subsidies on the other hand, are largely unrecoverable 
by the Government.” 

Senator Scott itemized subsidies to business, in summary, as follows: Rail- 
roads, public land financial assistance valued at a quarter billion dollars; ocean 
shipping lines, operating subsidies, $100 million a year, construction, $45 million 
a year; airlines receive millions annually for mail with direct subsidies amount- 
ing to $73 million last year.“ 

He said that during World War II the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
paid out over $3 billion in direct subsidies for processing of commodities. Rapid 
tax writeoff certificates permit industry and big business to hold back billions of 
dollars from the United States Treasury and use this money interest free for 
a number of years.” 

Government aid to labor has been tremendous. The Government guarantees 
labor a minimum wage; higher wages and wage increases definitely raise indus- 
trial prices and thereby cost taxpayers millions of dollars a year. 

Government aid to industry and commerce have often been justified on the 
basis of national progress and national security. Many have been necessary to 
speed development, but the people who are calling on farmers to renounce farm 
subsidies fail to say anything about subsidies and handouts to business, industry, 
and labor. 

Another reason why farmers aren’t doing better is that the middleman is 
taking an increasingly large proportion of the food dollar. 

Farmers got $17.7 billion in 1950 and $18.7 billion in 1954 for food goods they 
sold. Middlemen got more than that for handling it; $21 billion in 1950 and 
$26.4 billion last year. So while farmers collected a billion more, the middleman 
got $5.4 billion more (much of this going to pay higher wages) .™ 





12 Congressman Otto Passman, news release, October 20, 1955. 
18 Mid-South Cotton News, October 1955. 


% Farm Journal, November 1955. 
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The farmer’s share of the consumer food dollar is expected to decline to 40 
cents next year because of increased marketing costs, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment stated on October 31.” 

It will cost about $28 billion to process and market the Nation’s food supply 
this year, a 44-percent increase from the 1947-49 average, the Department 
estimated. 

The 40 cents farmers are expected to receive out of every dollar spent on food 
next year compares with an estimated 41 cents this year and 438 cents in 1954.” 

Although farm income is off approximately one-third since 1953, food and fiber 
prices to the consumer have steadily risen.” 

The farmer is not only receiving about a third less income since 1953; he is 
paying about 13 percent more for machinery, equipment, chemicals, and other 
supplies produced by industry and labor.” 

Further evidence of the cost-price squeeze in agriculture was indicated when 
the United States Department of Agriculture recently announced that farm wage 
rates on October 1 were up 3 percent from a year earlier—and up 2 percent from 
July 1.” 

Production costs have jumped to 30 percent above 1947—and farmers have had 
only a 1-percent increase in cash receipts to meet these bills. The drop in net 
farm income is almost entirely due to higher costs.* 

Farmers expanded during the war for a big overseas and domestic market. 
Now we are having trouble slowing down. We have increased output 11 percent 
since 1950, 34 percent since 1940." 

One of the important reasons that we are overproducing is that we have 
lost a considerable part of our export market. We have lost it because: 

Foreigners are raising more of their own food and fiber and we have helped 
them do it through foreign-aid programs. 

Our State Department has often prevented us from moving our exports to 
meet the foreign competition. Some say that it is more interested in courting 
foreign political friends than in building farm markets. 

Since 1951 the number of acres growing crops for export has dropped 45 per- 
cent—down from 55 million acres in 1951 to 30 million acres last year. Since 
1951 the acreage used to grow feed for horses and mules has dropped from 18 
million down to 12 million acres. These reduced exports and the drop in horses 
and mules have idled the market for 31 million acres of United States farmland— 
which is about the same as the acreage cuts made in basic crops through Goy- 
ernment programs.” 

The national farm debt has mounted steadily since 1947. Mortgage debt has 
almost doubled from $4.9 billion in 1947 to $8.2 billion this year. Farm debts 
on other than land have almost tripled, spurting from $3.6 billion in 1947 to $9.8 
billion this year. This makes a total farm debt of $18 billion.” 

Farm mortgage debt figures for Louisiana are as follows: 1945, $48,070,000: 
1950, $52,195,000; 1958, $70,704,000; 1954, $82,209,000. In. my opinion, for 1955 
the State farm mortgage debt will exceed $100 million.” 

In contrast with the economic problems presented by the slump in farm income, 
the general business outlook of the Nation is good. While some economists are 
warning of the high credit and loan levels, lest they outstrip industrial produc- 
tion and thus set off the spiral of inflation, indications are for continuance of 
high-level production, wage rates, and consumer spending. 

Continued industrial prosperity is expected generally. There are no heavy 
inventories which generally portend a falling off of consumer spending. A 
joint survey by the Department of Commerce and the Securities Exchange 
Commission reports expenditures for new plant and equipment will hit a 
record level in the latter part of this year. These preparations for an increase 
in production betokens the confidence with which the American business world 
views the future. 

Since the competition between the free world and the Communist world seems 
to be shifted to the economic arena, the brightness of the business outlook is 
encouraging. It also points up more sharply the need to raise farm income.” 


15 TSDA, news release, October 31, 1955. 

16 Congressman Otto Passman, news release, October 20, 1955. 

17 Statistical summary, USDA. AMS, October 19, 1955. 

78 Farm Journal. November 1955. 

2%” Agricultural Economics Department, College of Agriculture, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and American Bankers Association. 

® Cotton Trade Journal, October 14, 1955. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, our Louisiana Delta Council offers the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That the Congress pass Senate bill 2702, which directs that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation use its existing powers to encourage sales for export of 
such quantities of cotton as will reestablish and maintain our fair share of 
the world market. This bill also directs that United States cotton mills be 
protected by import quotas at reasonable levels on manufactured cotton goods. 

Japanese sales of cotton cloth to buyers in this country since midsummer have 
spiraled to a dimension equivalent to 19,000 United States textile jobs. Such 
volume, unless checked, must inevitably take a toll in mill employment and a 
reduced market for the United States farmer’s cotton. August fabric sales 
by the Japanese Government to United States buyers totaled 52 million yards—a 
1-month figure exceeding the entire amount of cloth imported from Japan 
during all of 1954, which was 47.8 million yards.” 

Japan buys the greater part of its raw cotton from countries other than the 
United States, so this flood of cloth imports also is the equivalent to the im- 
portation of many thousands of bales of foreign-grown cotton. Agricultural 
law in this country requires United States mills to use only domestic cotton 
except for a negligible fraction of foreign specialty growths under a quota. 

Only the imposition by Congress of an import quota on cotton manufactures, 
similar to the quota long in effect on raw cotton, can protect the jobs of United 
States textile workers and the market of the United States cotton farmer. United 
States cotton mills are committed to the cost and wage structure of the United 
States economy. They now have a floor of $1 an hour minimum, established 
by Congress to be effective March 1, 1957, as compared to 0.13 cent an hour 
for the Japanese. 

2. We recommend closer coordination at Cabinet level aimed at resulting 
in a stepped-up program of surplus disposal and expansion of markets. 

It is reliably reported that when the workable cotton export program first 
developed by the Departiuent of Agriculture reached the White House for dis- 
cussion with the President, Secretary Benson urged adoption of the program, 
but Secretary of State Dulles opposed it. Vice President Nixon also spoke out 
strongly for the plan. The President sided with Dulles and the argument that 
sale of stoeks at world prices would have international political and economic 
repercussions.” 

Further, when the March by Congress on the White House forced some action, 
the President, still over State Department protests, authorized the limited sale 
of surplus cotton after January 1. Announcement of the qualities to be sold 
all grades of fifteen-sixteenths inch and shorter staples—shows that the State 
Department succeeded in having them eliminated from cotton eligible for sale.” 

The result has been that, while foreign buyers await cheaper cotton under 
the revised sales program after Jannary 1, they are buying very little American 
cotton and are filling their needs from stocks of Mexican and other foreign 
cottons at prices 3 to 5 cents a pound under the American price. Bxports so 
far this season have been less than half what they were a year ago.?2 

3. There are approximately 4 million bales of low-grade short-staple cotton 
in the Government loan. We recommend that the future basis of the loan be 
determined on the average grade and staple rather than middling % inch in 
order to discourage the production of such unwanted cotton and permit the 
buyers to discount same at their actual market value. 

4. We recommend a minimum 1957 national cotton acreage allotment based 
upon an estimated production of 14 million bales, with annual goals of 9 million 
bales for domestic consumption and 5 million bales for exports. Our cotton 
economy cannot survive further acreage reductions. The development of our 
rural area is retarded by reduction in farm income. 

The Soil Conservation Service calculates that in our Louisiana Delta Council 
area the total land available for agricultural use comprises 3,466,178 acres. Of 
this amount, 62.4 percent is presently in woodlands. Acreage which could be 
profitably cleared in the next 5 to 10 years is estimated at 108,000 acres. Con- 
tinued adverse economic conditions will obviously retard the development of such 
land into efficient agricultural producing units. 





*1 Cottoneast, Gerald Dearing, Farm and Ranch, November 1955. 
2 Cottoncast, Gerald Dearing, Farm and Ranch, November 1955. 
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5. We recommend that a 1 percent national acreage reserve for aiding small 


farm hardship cases be set up in addition to the national cotton acreage allot- 
ment. 


6. We urge that Secretary of Agriculture Benson announce the 1956 cotton 
price-support level sufficiently in advance of the marketing quota referendum on 
December 13 to permit farmers to more accurately evaluate their situation. 

7. We urge that the Department of Agriculture start research at once to de- 
termine the competitive position of United States cotton and foreign cotton; the 
competitive position of United States cotton and synthetics, both domestic and 
foreign ; and the price relationship in principal end uses. 

8. We recommend an expanded program of research emphasizing new crops, 
new uses for farm crops, lower costs of production, marketing methods, and ex- 
pansion of markets. 


9. We urge expansion of our rural development program for low-income fami- 
ies. 

10. We also recommend that our technical assistance program should not en- 
courage the foreign production of any crops in world surplus supply and on 
which acreage restrictions apply in the United States. 

We respectfully urge the earnest consideration of our above recommenda- 
tions by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I should like to express my appreciation for the privilege of appearing before 
this committee. Please accept the thanks of the Louisiana Delta Council for this 
opportunity to present our views to the Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Lovell present ? 


Give us your name in full for the record, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE L. LOVELL, CHENEYVILLE, LA. 


Mr. Lovett. Lawrence L. Lovell from Cheneyville, La. I am a 
farmer. 

The Crarrman. Will you proceed? I notice you have a written 
statement. 

Mr. Lovett. I am not going to speak entirely from the written state- 
ment, Senator. Iam going to refer to it. 

The Cuarrman. I can give you assurance that the whole statement 
will be printed in the record at this point unless you choose to read it. 

Mr. Lovetz. I am going to read only part of it. 

First I would like to say that too much emphasis has been placed 
on the role of price supports as a guaranty of farmers’ income. Price 
support alone cannot insure a farmer an adequate income since income 
is both volume and price. 

Farmers must be allowed to produce if they are to have a stable in- 
come no matter at what level prices are supported. One hundred per- 
cent of zero would still be zero. Price supports have a role in any 
farm program but that role is orderly marketing and protection against 
sudden disastrous price drops. 

To attach too much emphasis on price supports simply clouds the 
problem and centers attention on details instead of the main issue. 
The solution of the cotton problem demands increased consumption 
since removal of surplus by acreage restriction alone invites bank- 
ruptcy. If price supports are high enough to materially reduce con- 
sumption then they are a hindrance to farmers. 

To illustrate the point of overemphasis on price supports. had 
cotton been supported at 100 percent of parity the average cotton 
farmer of Avoyelles Parish would have received $100 more income 
using 400-pound lint to the acre as yield. Had he been allowed to 
inerease his plantings by 25 percent his income would have been in- 
creased by $315 at 90 percent parity. He would have made $200 more 
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at 80 percent of parity with a 25-percent increase in plantings. The 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation is in favor of price supports and 
thinks they should be retained but their limitations as well as their 
benefits should be recognized. Their possible harmful effects should 
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5 be kept in mind. Price supports are not a magic cure-all. 

A Since increased consumption is necessary in the cotton industry 
i more thought should be given to an agricultural program which 
A would promote the production of the more desirable grades of cotton. 
: I think it should also be kept in mind that considerable interests out- 
i side of agriculture have a more vested interest in high price supports 
By than do farmers. I particularly refer to the money-lending agencies 
j and the competition of agriculture. Increased consumption is a neces- 
a sary part 

b Senator Easttanp. What do you mean by agriculture’s com- 
petition ? 

% Mr. Lovet. I am speaking of synthetics. I am speaking of cotton 
when I say agriculture. i 

a The Cuamman. How about lending agencies? They are all govern- 
a ment, are they not? . 

‘ Mr. Lovetu. No, a number of bankers are very much in favor of 
2 high price supports because it takes risk out of lending money on 
. farm loans. 

* Senator Youna. Do you believe price supports should be lowered 
4 now ? 


Mr. Lovett. My position is that price supports should be as high 
as possible as long as they are not interfering with free movement 
in the market. 

Senator Youne. Do you believe they are too high at the present 
time? 

Mr. Loveti. As far as cotton is concerned, they are based wrong. 
I will get to that. 

Senator Youne. Will you state whether you think the price sup- 
port is too high on cotton and tobacco and rice? 

Mr. Lovetn. Too high on seven-eighths cotton but not 145. 

Senator Young. That offers an area where a compromise might 
be reached in Congress. If we place 90 percent supports or something 
like that on quality cotton and wheat, I think there is a chance we 
might get together. 

Mr. Lovetn. In my next phase I will make a specific recom- 
mendation. 

I believe that a step in the right direction toward improving con- 
sumption of the cotton would be to change the parity base from 
i seven-eighths staple to 1145 staple, supporting the new base at ap- 
proximately 90 percent of parity and averaging the grades above and 
below this staple length to the same support price. 

The Cuarrman. What would you put—— 

Mr. Loven. 1p. 

The Cuamman. What would you start that at? 

Mr. Lovett. Approximately the present support price of 1145. 

The Cuarrman. You mean 90 percent of parity on 1145? 

Mr. Lovetn, Yes. , 

The Cuamman. Then whatever is below that—how much would 
you reduce seven-eighths or shorter than seven-eighths? 
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Mr. Lovett. Everything below that and everything above that 
would have to be averaged so that the average is whatever you sup- 
port the base figure at. As I understand, that is the way the law is 
worded. Seven-eighths would be—— 

The Cuarrman. Would you be more drastic in trying to discourage 
production of this cotton that isn’t in demand; isn’t wanted by the 
mills? 

Wouldn’t it be better to discourage production to the point where 
you could use that lower-grade cotton to compete on world markets? 

Mr. Loveti. Yes, that would be the intention of the change. 

Senator Easrianp. This low-grade cotton is used by the mills at 
a price; is it not? 

Mr. Lovett. That is correct. 

Senator Easrianp. It ismarketable if the price is right. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes. My guess is you would lower the price of seven- 
eighths cotton about $30 a bale, maybe better. It depends on—you 
would have to average it out. You couldn’t pick out just one grade 
and say I want to put you out of business and nobody else. 

This would discourage the present tendency to overproduce the 
shorter staple lengths and make the supply picture less artificial. 
Further, we think the Government should take immediate steps to 
remove all cotton of less than 1 inch staple from the loan and dispose 
of it. We feel that at present some markets for 1 1/16 cotton are being 
lost to rayon because of the shortage of this grade of cotton. 

Any program you work in the face of a 13-million-bale surplus 
will not work. It is a handicap. 

The CHatrmMan. You suggest it be sold to whoever will buy it at 
whatever price? 

Mr. Lovett. Yes, in whatever currency they could buy it. 

The CuarrmMan. Sometimes we cannot use that currency. 

Mr. Lovers. We can keep it until such time something in that coun- 
try of an unprocessed nature is available. 

The Crarrman.-I have just returned from abroad and I have 
learned that in the soft-currency area it is all right for us to sell 
our surpluses there and accept their currencies, but when we buy 
from them tin and rubber and other things we pay with dollars, they 
won't accept their own currency. You know who is behind that, our 
friend, the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Lovetu. I realize it is a problem, but I do think America would 
be better off to retain surplus of currency in that country for an in- 
definite period. 

The Cuarrman. That is subject to going up and down. I have seen 
the franc lose a third of its value over a few days and the lira in 
Italy lose almost half in a short while. 

You wouldn’t want to pile that money up to where you might get 
zero for it. 

Mr. Lovetn. I said we would be better off if that was the situation, 
if we couldn’t do anything about it, because no farm program will 
work if you put 13 million bales of cotton around its neck to start 
with, 

The expansion of cotton production outside the continental United 
States and synthetics throughout the world poses a grave threat to 
the cotton industry of the U nited States. We feel that the Federal 
Government should stop all aid in the form of money and know how 
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much is being used to compete with American agriculture, whether 
the competition is direct such as raw cotton or indirect such as syn- 
thetics. Rather than to continue the aid to our competition we believe 
that everything possible should be done to reduce the level of foreign 
competition. 

Further, we think all reclamation projects using Federal money 
should be held up as far as agriculture production is concerned until 
suc h time as present surpluses are dissipated. It is foolish to take 

land out of cultivation in one area and spend thousands of dollars 
per acre to replace it in another area. 

The Cae an. As you know, we have a law passed I think last 
year, or year before—I think my good friend Senator Eastland had 
Tenia to do with it—in prov iding cheap money to develop irri- 
gation projects in the South. Would - you cut that out, too? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes, sir: I would cut that out, too. 

The Cuarrman. All right; I just wanted to know. 

Mr. Lovett. A farmer’s income, as stated previously, is volume 
times price. His net income is volume times price less expenses. 
To ignore the role of cost in the present farm squeeze would be bury- 
ing our heads in the sand. The major portion of all farm costs, di- 
rect and indirect, is labor. The percent of the consumer’s dollar 
that the farmer gets is constantly dropping and is now only 40 per- 
cent. The reductions in farm prices have not reached the consumer 
but have gone into increased processing costs. 

The Carman. In that connection that is one of the problems 
posed to us at every meeting we have attended. I wonder if you could 
divert a bit if you do not have it in your statement, and tell us how 
you would improve that situation. 

Mr. Lovet. I will tell you but you may not like it. The tendency 
in the Federal Government to constantly increase minimum wages 
and social security benefits by law is not helping the farmer. Fur- 
ther, farmers are answerable to the Sherman antitrust laws and we 
do not object to this. 

Senator Ture. Might I pose a question at this point? Did your 
wages go up when the minimum w age was increased in the past ses- 
sion of C longress ¢ 

Mr. Loven. I can: we haven’t felt the impact of the next minimu:n 
wage. We will feel it this coming year. 

Senator Tuyr. Aren’t your wages normally above a dollar an hour 
or 90 cents an hour ? 

Mr. Lovett. You mean wages I get for my work? 

Senator Turn. No; what is paid the industrial worker in any area 
of the United States. Isn’t that above the minimum wage at the 
present time? 

Mr. Lovetz. In general, yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And it has been. 

Mr. Lovet. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then how do you charge that as affecting your own 
welfare or the farmer’s income ? 

Mr. Lovetu. You are taking me out of context. If I may finish 
the next sentence, the two are tied together. 

Senator Ture. I don’t want to disrupt the presentation of your 
statement, but I did want to say at this point that I considered this 
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question very carefully. Incidentally, I voted for the increase in the 
minimum wage. Our State is predominantly agricultural, so there- 
fore I was not motivated by any labor influence. I found that the 
wage paid, unless it was in some small particular area, was above 
the minimum wage, and agricultural help does not come in under 
that particular minimum wage anyway. 

Mr. Lovett. That is correct. I said it wasn’t helping the farmer; 
I didn’t say how much damage it was doing to him. 

Senator Ture. You accused us of being instrumental. 

Mr. Lovett. I say the tendency of Federal Government to con- 
stantly increase minimum wages and social security benefits by law 
is not helping the farmer. 

Senator Tuyr. The Federal Government does not do anything un- 
less Senator Ellender or Jim Eastland has had something to do with 
authorizing it. 

Mr. Lovett. We understand that. The reason I put the statement 
in is: 

Further, farmers are answerable to the Sherman antitrust laws and 
we do not object to this. But if monopolies are bad, then they are 
bad even if they are labor monopolies, for we don’t think organized 
labor would be any less likely to abuse its power than farmers. We 
strongly urge that laws be passed making labor unions answerable to 
the antitrust laws. 

Surpluses are the major problem facing American agriculture yet 
90 percent of our research money is being spent for increased produc- 
tion. We feel a shift in our research should be made to give more 
emphasis to marketing research. 

It doesn’t make too much sense to try to solve a problem which is 
really overproductoin by having everybody that is in the Extension 
Department trying to increase production. 

The present farm program with rigid acreage controls has a tend- 
ency to freeze agriculture in the pattern that existed at the imposition 
of the controls. This point is well illustrated by a recent study of 
cotton production costs by the National Cotton Council. The report 
showed a variation of about 10 cents per pound between the highest 
cost areas and the lowest cost areas. The desirable thing would be 
for the high cost areas to shift to the more profitable agricultural 
lines. However, under the present law failure to plant the allotted 
crop results in the loss of the right to raise this crop, retarding the 
natural shifts. Thus cotton is being produced and added to the sur- 
plus at little or no profit to the farmer in order to retain a right to 
produce cotton at some future date. A greater degree of flexibility 
must be incorporated into the agricultural program. 

In addition to the greatest possible flexibility the agriculture pro- 
gram should contain no limit on opportunity. It is the desire of a 
small farmer to become a larger farmer, that is American tradition. 
Laws which define small farms at any given level are detrimental to 
opportunity. Certainly a 5-acre cotton farmer is a small farmer but 
so is an 8-acre cotton farmer. 

To give special consideration to the 5-acre man will hurt the 8-acre 
man and limit the opportunity of all small farmers. 

Any country’s standard of living is inversely proportionate to the 
number of people engaged in agriculture, therefore any law which 
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limits opportunity in agriculture will ultimately reduce the standard 
of living as a whole. We especially deplore the tendency in some 
quarters to doom farmers to a low standard of living for all time by 
supporting the first few thousand dollars gross income at a high level, 
say, 100 percent of parity and reducing the support price on the subse- 
quent income at graduated intervals. Such a law would doom the 
agricultural population to a substandard role for all time. American 
farmers want the right to grow and progress as well as any other 
business. You would not consider a law that would limit the gross 
sales of a department store. 

To summarize, Louisiana cotton farmers are going broke under the 
present law. We would go broke if supports were raised to 100 
percent and the rest of the law unchanged—it might take a year longer. 
We doubt if you could return to a free agriculture, certainly it would 
take several years to do so. The agriculture credit structure is too 
deeply involved with price supports to allow any sudden shift in 
policy without disastrous results. But basic changes in the agricul- 
ture program must be made. We must produce the most desirable 
product, have increased flexibility to allow natural shifts to occur 
without artificial hindrance and product controls. 

Agriculture does not desire to be allowed to operate as a monopoly. 
Such power would be too great to entrust to mere humans. But if we 
operate as free, independent, competitive units we have a right to be 
protected against monopolistic practices in the cost of services we must 
purchase. 

Now, the present farm program with its rigid controls has a tend- 
ency to freeze agriculture in the pattern that existed at the time the 
controls were imposed. This point is well illustrated by recent study 
of National Cotton Council on production costs report showing vari- 
ations of 10 cents per pound between highest cost area and lowest cost 
area. The desirable thing would be for high cost areas to shift to 
more profitable lines of agriculture. However, under the present law 
failure to plant allotted crop results in loss of right to raise this crop 
and retarding what would be a national shift. Thus you have cotton 
being produced and added to surplus and little or no profit to farmer 
in order to retain rights to produce cotton in the future. 

We must get a greater degree of flexibility into our control program. 
I speak there primarily of a number of farmers I know from experi- 
ence growing cotton merely because they don’t want to give up 
allotments. 

Senator Youna. If it wasn’t for the present price support program, 
what level do you think cotton would be sold at? 

Mr. Loverx. With present surplus? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Lovety. It would go to 5 cents a pound. You have a year’s 
consumption on hand. 

Senator Youne. Do you advocate lower supports? 

Mr. Lovety. I advocate that supports be at the highest level not 
to interfere materially with a free market. 

Senator Youna. How long would that have to be now? 

Mr. Lovett. How low would it have to be? 

Senator Youna. Now. 

Mr. Lovet. At present my best guess is if you reduce price support 
on 1%» cotton to what it would be if you change parity base, that 
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would be sufficiently low. You would have actually lowered price 
support of cotton of course, because now cotton is supported bir 
90 percent. 

Senator Young. Would you make it rigid at that amount ? 

Mr. Lovety. The question of flexibility versus rigid price supports 
has been very confused. The desire of the people that proposed the 
flexible price supports was to allow a transition from commodity 
to commodity and not peg the relationship of the commodities to- 
gether. If you are asking me do I think flexible supports will solve 
the problem in the end, no, but had they been imposed at the time they 
were passed we may not have gotten the problem. 

[ would like to illustrate by saying something. You know that it 
wasn’t many years ago that it took six cows to buy a mule. Now it 
would take 10 mules to buy a cow. What if you had tried to control 
the relationship between mules and cows where it existed 10 or 15 
years ago? Where would you be today? 

Senator Youne. I think the parity formula itself if you had one on 
mules would indicate a much lower price than it used to be. 

Mr. Lovett. Haven’t lowered the price. You put the rigid on and 
kept it there. 

Senator Youne. Parity is only a Government definition of what is 
supposed to be a fair price. If a fair price for a mule 20 years ago 
was $200 and now you don’t use it much it might not be more than $75 
per head. 

Mr. Lovety. I speak of relationship between commodities. The 
idea of the original concept of flexibility in price controls was to allow 
the shifts on the farm from commodity to commodity but it won’t 
solve the problem now. We might as well forget it. 

Senator Young. The previous witness indicated how we have done a 
pretty good job of shifting under the present program. 

Mr. Lovet. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Are you speaking for yourself or a farm organ- 
ization ¢ 

Mr. Lovett. I am speaking for myself. 

Senator Young. Are you an official of a farm organization / 

Mr. Lovey. Yes, sir; chairman of the cotton group of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Tuyr. I would like to ask a question or two of Mr. Lovell. 

What would you suggest that we shift to under the flexible system. 
taking into consideration all agricultural commodities ¢ 

Mr. Lovet. I don’t think you can solve your problem by flexible 
price supports. You might have avoided it having happened but 
as you understood me to say I don’t think that is so. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course all the pipelines are full. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. There might have been some who thought a year 
and a half ago that it would be a good idea to shift to pork production, 
but it is obvious too many headed in that direction. 

Mr. Loven. That. is correct. 

Senator Tuyer. The philosophy of the flexible system came at a 
time when you had an embargo on the exporation of fats and oils of 

all kinds because this Nation was in dire need of them. That was not 
many years ago. 

Mr. Lovett. That is correct. 
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Senator Ture. Had there not been this embargo, there would have 
developed an inflationary trend in the price of oils, such as linseed 
and cottonseed and soybean seed oil. The flexible theory was written 
to get a shift from, say, cotton if we were long, in that commodity, 
or shift from wheat, if we were long there, or a shift from corn, if it 
was long, to a shorter crop in the northwest such as flaxseed or soy- 
beans. How ever, the pipelines are now full. I couldn’t divert to any 
other commodity, and therefore the flexible philosophy rests only on 
the volume or the surpluses that exist in a given commodity. There- 
fore, having made this little explanation of my thinking may I ask you 
this question : 

Is there any other recourse at the present time except reduction of 
the overall agricultural plant? 

Mr. Lovett. I would like to make one further point. 

Senator Ture Cannot you answer the question whether or not in 
your opinion the farm plant is too big? 

Mr. Lovetu. Before I answer that question, if I may, I would like 
to make one other point, since I know what the question is leading to 
and I want to be—— 

Senator Tuyrr. I am glad you anticipate what my thoughts are. 

Mr. Lovett. I would like to say one further thing. In the agricul- 
tural program to summarize must have a greater degree of flexibility 
must produce a product that is wanted by the markets and must not 
be supported at a detriment to the consumption of the commodity and 
if production controls are determined to be necesary they must be 
written so that they will work. 

Now, your present production controls are no more production con- 
trols than the man in the moon. We are producing 15 million bales 
of cotton this year and if you plant next year you will produce another 
15 million bales. 

Senator Tire. The question is, do we amend the !i:w? Here are 
five of use sitting, who serve on the Agriculture Committee, and we are 
going to have to express our wisdom in our votes. We are seeking 
information from the grassroots to determine what would be the best 
course of action and how we should vote to get on this course. 

Therefore, I ask you this question: Is the number of acres tilled 
and harvested annually too great when we consider our domestic 
consumption needs and our ability to sell abroad? Now understand 
this, we have voted $1,700 million in Federal funds for the promotion 
of export sales in all commodities in the effort to recapture foreign 
markets or to expand existing foreign markets. We haven’t failed 
vou. We have also adequi itely | provided for the school-lunch program. 
But the fact of the matter is that we have a year’s supply of wheat on 
hand if we never turned a threshing machine wheel. We have prac- 
tically, as you have stated yourself, a year’s supply of cotton. We 
know that we have an ample supply of dairy preenee Where do 
we go now then unless we reduce overall acreage ! 

Mr. Lovet. Could I answer the question by a little bit in wording? 
Let’s go back to see what happened. During the war and postwar 
period you constantly asked American farmers to increase production. 
They did not materially increase production. The number of acres 
in cultivation was not increased. I think it decreased. Production 
was increased by increasing productivity per acre. 
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Senator Ture. If I may interrupt, however, hasn’t Congress been 
asked, through the appropriation of research funds, to help in ex- 
panding the productive ability of the individual and of his acres? 
We are constantly researching, and I wouldn’t deny a needed penny 
for such work. 

I want research work, but haven’t we proven that at the present 
time, blessed as we have been with abundant crops. We can produce 
more than we have the ability to either consume or to export? 

Mr. Love... Correct. Could I finish my analysis, please? 

Senator Tyr. Yes. 

Mr. Lovett. I am trying to answer the question. When the post- 
war period was over and agricultural production in the rest of the 
world got on its feet the American plant was producing too much. 
We decided that they had to reduce production. Now, what would 
have been the right way todoit? The right way to have done it would 
have been to bring it back the same way it went up to reduce produc- 
tion per acre, because in so doing you keep your entire plant available 
and you can use it again in time of emergency. If you go out and 
immobilize a large section of your agricultural plant and you had a 
war you could not get that piece of land back into production fast 
enough. 

I have asked a number of cotton farmers this question: In 1953 it 
was decided we were going to reduce cotton production 15 percent. 
If you had been told by the Government that you could sell 15 per- 
cent less bales of cotton next year than you did this year, what would 
you have done? The answer is consistently “I would have planted 
the same acres, I would not have poisoned a few extra times, not 
fertilized in case of doubt.” You would have brought production 
down slowly and you still would have retained substantially your 
entire agriculture plant. 

Senator Easrtanp. Now our exports have been cut in half, haven’t 
they ? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. Our cotton exports. That has been so because 
we have 90 percent support prices. 

Mr. Lovet... That is correct. 

Senator Eastianp. And cotton that went in the loan we have locked 
up and refused to sell it. 

Mr. Lovetz. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. That is, the United States Government. 

Mr. Lovett. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. If the United States Government had met this 
foreign competition and had maintained our exports at a normal 
figure we wouldn’t have a cotton surplus, 

Mr. Lovetx. No. 

Senator Eastianp. I do not think there is any dispute. Cotton 
can be sold domestically at $1.05 of current support price plus reason- 
able carrying charges. Cotton for export can be sold at any price. 
It is just an administrative decision. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had wanted to dispose of it at these competitive prices and the State 
Department blocked him. 

Mr. Lovety. The past mistakes, regardless of where made, are made, 
and we have to start from where we are now. 

Senator Easrtanp. We wouldn’t have any surplus, would we? 
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Mr. Lovett. No. I want to emphasize the point about controls. 
When you control production by trying to control acreage the farmer 
ends up spending more money per acre on the acres he has got, he 
increases his risk because he 1s spending more money per acre, and 
you do not control production. I think experience will bear me out 
you cannot control production by controlling acreage. 

Senator Youne. Do you propose a unit basis ? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes, sir; you have to put it on a unit basis. 

Senator Youn. We have a lot of testimony favoring that position. 

Mr. Lovett. In the State of Louisiana you have a lot of cotton 
acreage renting at a hundred dollars an acre because they know that 
everything that can be raised on that acre will be supported at a given 
pr ice. 

Senator Eastianp. If you put that limitation, if you limit it on a 
unit basis that means that you have got to take every governmental 
step necessary to move it into ¢ onsumption. 

Mr. Lovet. I quite agree. At one place, if I didn’t say it I meant 
to say if you expect the farmer to move this surplus by production 
controls you are going to bankrupt him. The Government has to 
remove the surplus before any law will work. We should try to write 
a law that won’t get us back into the same problem 5 years from now. 

The Cuatrman. You will give a prescription for that? 

Mr. Lovett. I have given you what I think will happen. 

The CHatrMAN. In the statement you have already made ? 

Mr. Lovetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. I don’t want to leave the record as it is. Produe- 
tion controls are working reasonably well on wheat. This year pro- 
duction is a little over 900 million bushels, down nearly 30 percent 
from previous 5-year average. Our present production is about what 
our requirements are. We have a present carryover of previous years 
which is very large though. 

The Cratrman. I wish to also point out that in 1950-51 we had 
yroduction controls and during that year we produced 10 million 
Dales and year before we produced 16 million. We reduced it from 
16 to 10. Then the Korean war came on and our Government said, 
boys, go to town and grow all you can, and we did. 

We “planted and during the season of 1951-52, produced 15 million 
bales plus. In the season 1952-53 15 million plus bales were produced, 
and the next uncontrolled year 1953-54 almost 1614 million bales were 
produced. 

Mr. Lovetu. This year 15 million on the same acreage as 10 in 1950. 

The CuarrMan. This was pointed out, that the Lord has been good 
in giving rainfall and things necessary for most areas, not only for 
cotton but for the wheat growers all over this Nation also and that has 
been one of the factors that has certainly contributed to all of these 
surpluses. 

Mr. Lovet. The Lord hasn’t been good to many sections of Louisi- 
ana. If you talk to them you will find they are hurt pretty bad. 

The Cuamman. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1:30. This afternoon we 
had hoped to get into the dairy phase, but I am informed that since 
we have 2 days of hearings for Alexandria, most of the dairy people 
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will come in tomorrow. That also applies to the rice people, as I 
understand. Most of them are to be heard tomorrow. 

We will continue with cotton for a while this afternoon and after 
hearing from a few more witnesses as to cotton we will drop down 
the list to rice, since there are some rice folks here. 

We will stand in recess until 1: 30. 

(W hereupon, at 12:25 p. m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m. the same dip.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Crairman. The committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Larche, please. 
I am skipping around, gentlemen, in order to get all views on the 


cotton problem, as many views as we can, farmers as well as organiza- 
tions. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. LARCHE, WEST MONROE, LA. 


Mr. Larcue. I am James E. Larche, resident of Ouachita Parish, 
State of Louisiana. I own 170 acres of land in the hill section of the 
parish, of which 90 acres is open land and the balance in woodland 
pasture. 

I raise cotton, corn, and small grains, feeding most of the grain to 
livestock. I do most of the work myself, hiring very little labor exce pt 
for hoeing and cotton picking. 

Cotton is my main crop, so therefore I am vitally interested in the 
cotton situation of our country. It is my main crop because there 
is always a ready market, it is nonperishable and there is a Govern- 
ment loan on it. 

Also it is not as likely to be a failure with me as are other crops. 

I have farmed on this same place all of my life, except for 3 years 
in military service. Having spent my life on this farm, I hate to think 
of the idea that some day I might be forced to do something else for 
a livelihood. But it looks like, if something isn’t done about cutting 
cotton acreage each year, that I might be forced to quit the farm that 
I like so well. Certainly I have no desire to do so. In other w ords, it 
is the feeling of my neighbors and myself that either rigid 90 or 
flexible price supports with acreage reduction each year just won’t 
work. Regardless of what I am guaranteed per bale of cotton, if I 
don’t have acreage enough to raise a bale I still haven’t made any- 
thing. 

It seems to me that the Eastland proposal, whereby we take a little 
out in price so as to sell our surplus of cotton, would work better than 
any other proposal I have heard. I realize that this is easier said 
than done maybe, but it looks to me like a step in the right direction. 
I know that a reduction in price sounds bad and is bad, but I think 
if we could reduce the price so as to compete with foreign markets 
and synthetic fibers we will sell a lot of our surplus cotton, and if we 
could get rid of the surplus we would be well on the way to having 
the pr oblem licked. Surely neither rigid 90 nor flexible supports are 
doing anything and will not in my opinion do anything toward getting 
rid of the surplus, 
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Besides not reducing the surplus, it is encouraging people in foreign 
countries to grow more cotton. I think our price should be in line 
so as to compete with other countries. We must get out from under 
acreage control and the sooner we start working toward that goal the 
better off we will be. 

The Cuatmrman. Now, Mr. Larche, you are advocating that farmers 
should be permitted to plant all the cotton acreage they desire ? 

Mr. Larcue. Not right now. We should work toward that end. It 
might take 10 or 15 years but certainly that is what I would like to 
work toward. 

The CuatrmMan. You say you have at present how many acres in 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Larcne. 90 acres of open land. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your cotton allotment ? 

Mr. Larcne. 25.8 this year. 

The CHairman. How much did you plant before ¢ 

Mr. Larcue. My highest planted was 43 acres. 

The CHarrmMan. What suggestion have you to offer to make it pos- 
sible to give the farmers of your area and the farmers who have 
acreage similar to yours in size an allotment. without increasing our 
surplus? That is the problem we have to face right now. 

Mr. Larcne. Sir, I wouldn’t be able to say whether the surplus 
could be sold or not, but certainly if our price would come down we 
would be more able to compete with foreign markets, 

The CuHatrmMAn. Do you think we can grow cotton cheaper than you 
are now being paid ? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes, sir; if I could have more acreage. 

The CuHatmrman. How much more acreage? That could be easily 
done if that is what you want, just abandon the whole program. 

Mr. Larcue. Two or three acres wouldn’t help with 25-acre allot- 
ment. If I get 10 or 15 that would help. I could grow it cheaper. 

Senator EastLanp. What is your allotment going to be in 1956? 

Mr. Larcue. I don’t know. 

Senator Eastianp. It will be lower? 

Mr. Larcnue. Yes. 

Senator Easrianp. And still lower in 1957? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes. They keep cutting me and I will be out of the 
business. I can’t go much lower. 

The Caarmman. What do you grow on the rest of your eres 

Mr. Larcue. Corn and small grains and feed to livestock. I sell 
very little. 

The Cuarrman. You sell it through livestock? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, have you a method to propose to us suggest- 
ing how we could give you more acreage and yet treat others all over 
the country in the same way? That is, not select a certain few. In 
other words, our difficulty has been to properly allocate the number of 
acres that the Secretary declares under the law are necessary in order 
to produce a given baleage, you see. 

Mr. Larcue. Sir, I don’t know that I have one. It is only fair that 
each person should be cut a certain percent. 

The Cuatrman. That is what they are trying to do and they base 
that on history. Can you think of a better one? 

Mr. Larcue. I certainly cannot. 
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The Cuamman. What are we todothen? You are the farmer. 

Mr. Larcue. If we could cut price whereby the Government would 
take a part of it and the farmer take part, if we could cut our price 
and sell our surplus 

The Cuarrman. I can well understand you might do that. Some- 
body has suggested a two-price system whereby you take the lid off 
and let farmers plant all they want, but be guaranteed a price support 
on that domestically used; is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Larcur. I wouldn’t suggest taking the whole control off. 

The Cuamman. You would want controlled acres and to be guar- 
anteed a fair price on your entire crop ¢ 

Mr. Larcue. That is right. But if it is possible that we might 
sell our acreage, certainly we want out from under controls. 

The Cuatrman. What is your average production per acre? 

Mr. Larcue. A little better than three-quarters of a bale. 

The CuatrMan. You live in the hill section ? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes; I think my average is about a bale. 

The Cuarrman. Is that as good as you have done in the past ? 

Mr. Larcug. I have raised a bale and a quarter. 

The CHarrman. Would you say a bale is about your average? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman, Thank you. Any questions? 

Senator Easrtanp. How much does your production per acre have 
to be to break even ? 

Mr. Larcue. Sir, it costs me about a half a bale to the acre doing 
my labor and hiring the hoeing, at present prices. If I raise a bale I 
have a half-bale pr ofit. 

The CuamrMan. You mean when you pay for your labor ? 

Mr. Larcur. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you mean? You don’t have a profit 
over what a fair wage you pay yourself ? 

Mr. Larcue. No. 

The CuarrmMan. I wanted the record to be correct. 

Senator Easrtanp. Mr. Larche, as your acreage has been reduced, 
has your cost of production gone down a 

Mr. Larcne. No, sir; it has certainly gone up. 

Senator EastLanp. Your living expenses go up ? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. You think the solution to this problem, you 
think we have to avoid further acreage reduction if the cotton farmer 
is going to stay in business? 

Mr. Larcue. I know it is that way with me. 

Senator Easrianp. The solution is to expand these markets and get 
into competition with synthetic fibers in the United States and com- 
pete with these new foreign producing areas in cotton; is that right? 

Mr. Larcue. That is right. 

Senator EastLanp. To get back to a decent acreage. 

Mr. Larcueg. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I would like to ask Mr. Larche a couple of ques- 
tions. What kind of livestock do you have? 

Mr. Larcue. I raise cows and hogs. 
Senator Tuy. Dairy or beef? 
Mr. Larcue. Beef. 
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Senator Ture. Beef cattle. 
Mr. Larcue. Yes, sir. 
Senator Toye. And are they purebred cattle or just 
Mr. Larcus. They are grade cattle with a purebred bull. 
Senator Ture. How many ? 
Mr, Larcue. I have in the neighborhood of 40. 
Senator Ture. Forty cows or 40 head ? 
Mr. Larcue. Forty head. 
Senator Turse. You have upland pasture that you run the cattle 
on? 

Mr. Larcue. Yes. 

Senator Ture. How big is your total acreage? 

Mr. Larcueg. I have 170 acres. 

Senator Ture. And do you grow enough feed for your livestock? 

Mr. Larcue. I buy very little feed. 

Senator Tuyr. Then your livestock brings in somewhere near the 
total amount you get for your cotton ? 

Mr. Larcue. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How much? 

Mr. Larcue. I suppose it would be one-fourth. 

Senator Tuyr. And you could not expand your herd because you 
couldn’t grow enough feed, is that it? 

Mr. Larcuer. Well, sir, it is the amount I make per acre on the small 
place that I have and that to me is the reason why I want cotton. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Larche. 
Is Mr. Ransom here ? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL S. RANSOM, MONROE, LA, 





Mr. Ransom. I am Paul Ransom. I am a farmer from Ouachita 
Parish in northeast Louisiana. 

My principal crop, along with most of my neighbors, is cotton. My 
testimony before this committee today will primarily regard cotton. 
The early history of the United States indicates cotton played an im- 
portant part in the economic struggle of our country to gain interna- 
tional prominence. Throughout our history, cotton has been a crop 
that depends a great deal on exports. The United States has a history 
of cotton exports dating to the founding of our country. Our modern 
history indicates that cotton plays a large role in the economic well- 
being of many of our citizens. The United States still depends on 
exports for the economic health of this industry. The point I am try- 
ing to make, gentlemen, is the United States is no “Johnny-come- 
lately” in the cotton business, and we had an estalished export market 
up until the last few years. 

The story of how the United States has lost a portion of its export 
market is a matter of modern history well known to the committee 
members. Upon the completion of World War II the United States 
embarked upon a plan for world prosperity. Dollars were spent 
abroad to try to lift the standard of living of the free portion of the 
world. This was done through a series of plans, gifts of money, 
grants, loans, and economic aid in the form of technical assistance to 
start these countries forward agriculturally. As a direct result of 
this and other things, we see the rest of the world increasing cotton 
production and sales at the expense of the domestic producer. The 
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United States 20 years ago produced 60 percent of the world cotton, 
today only 30 percent. 

The United States, as a result of its technical-assistance program, 
has greatly aided our competitors and is responsible to a degree for 
the surplus of cotton that now exists. 

Another interesting feature of the increased foreign production 
has been the part that private American capital has been invested 
abroad to take advantage of our uncompetitive position. Our eur- 
tailed acres and fixed prices have made us easy prey for the cotton 
producing world. 

The Cuatrman. You heard me say this morning that in many areas 
of the world that our own cotton people, our own big concerns went 
abroad to, say, South America, and started a cotton business there. 
You are familiar with that ? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. Don’t you think that had a lot to do, particularly 
with regard to South America, in opening up more production ? 

Mr. Ransom. I am sure it did. We presented a sitting target and 
it was a bonanza for American dollars abroad. 

The CuHarrMan. How would you prevent that? 

Mr. Ransom. After it starts, a situation like that is hard to stop. 
It should never have been allowed to start. 

The CuHarrMan, How could Congress have enacted a law to prevent 
it ? 

Mr. Ransom. In my personal opinion I think it all started probably 
during the Korean conflict when we cut our acres very sharply. 

The Cuairman. This is long before the Korean conflict because you 
have had some of these cotton factories out of Texas that I know of in 
South America the last 15 years. They built quite a big plant. 

Mr. Ransom. They got their foot in the door at that time. They 
opened the doo» wide since then. 

The CHarrmin. As you know, that is something we cannot legis- 
late against; it is something that concerns those countries. Let’s not 
put all of the blame on the technical aid program. 

Mr. Ransom. I stated it would be responsible to a degree. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Senator EasttaAnp. Mr. Ransom, do I understand you that where we 
hold a price rigid and at very high levels we are sitting ducks for who- 
ever wants to expand their acreage under that umbrella ? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. That is what happened. 

Mr. Ransom. Yes; and it is not altogether the price but the factor 
of curtailed acres and a fixed price which certainly leaves us in a 
position we cannot compete with. 

The CHarrMAN, Suppose, instead of putting these acreage controls 
in and guaranteeing a price, that we had permitted planting of all 
cotton that farmers wanted to plant; are you willing to tell this com- 
mittee that we would have regained our foreign markets and that we, 
as a Nation with our economy as highly geared as it is could compete 
with peon labor out in Peru? 

Mr. Ransom. I haven’t traveled abroad extensively and I get most 
of my information by reading, but I believe if we had been competitive 
from the very start that this would not have—that is talking about 
something that has happened. We have to solve the position from 
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where we are now which is much harder to solve than it would have 
been 5 or 6 years ago. ; 

The CuarrMan. It is easier to go back and see your mistakes. 

Mr. Ransom. Hindsight is better than foresight. 

The CuairmaNn. I do not know many people who were opposed to 
the program at first. Everybody was for it. It just turned out that 
we built the plant here that produces far in excess of the imagination 
of anybody. When you stop to think, as I pointed out, maybe not at 
this meeting, our production on the same acres averaged a 42 percent 
increase in the past 10 years. The good weather we have had on top 
in my opinion may be the cause or explanation of a lot of our troubles 
today. 

Senator Young. Under the flexible price support program if the 
price support were placed at 75 percent, that would be a rigid price for 
that year; would it not? 

Mr. Ransom. In other words, you say flexible price supports are 
only flexible 1 day each year. 

Senator Youne. Don’t you think it would be possible for foreign 
cotton producers to lower their price just a little below that 75 percent 
of parity price we would have and still keep the world market? 

Mr. Ransom. You mean at the present time? 

Senator Young. Yes. 

Mr. Ransom. At the present time flexible price supports won’t 
work. I think before we had the surplus and before these foreign 
countries really got in high gear on cotton production it would have 
worked, but it is completely out of the question at this time. 

Senator Young. I suppose you would recapture some of the domes- 
tic markets but I doubt if you would go far. I have a set of tires on 
my care now, nylon or rayon cords. They cost $10 apiece more than 
cotton cords, If you reduce the price of cotton to 60 percent of parity 
it wouldn’t make more than a dollar difference at most. in that tire 
and I would probably buy the same tire. 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct. 

Senator Eastuanp. By reducing the support price you are saying 
you are not going to move in and compete with foreign prices that are 
7 cents a pound under our price. 

Mr. Ransom. It is too late. 

Senator Easttanp. The United States Government owes an obli- 
gation to do for cotton what has been done for wheat and that is sell 
the cotton competitively. 

Mr. Ransom. You are right. I feel that through policies of our 
Government that they have helped, the farmers have helped too and 
I feel that it is a dual responsibility of both Government and farmer 
to help dispose of the surplus. 

Senator Youne. I agree, and the only way you can compete in 
world markets is to have a flexible price every day throughout the 
year, the same as wheat. I thing the Government does have a respon- 
sibility and I think it is the only way you will be able to export much 
cotton. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Ransom. The surplus has been increasing steadily for the past 
several years and no workable plan has been brought forth to cope 
with our foreign competitors. The two current devices, or “gim- 
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micks,” that seem to be getting the most national attention, are the 
so-called rigid 90 percent “supports and flexible system. The so-called 
rigid 90 percent supports, as I see it, certainly is not the answer. The 
guaranty is a rigid 90 percent of parity, a flexible acreage or volume 
(ever-dec sreasing) , a flexible net cost (ever-increasing), ‘and a down- 
ward spiral of net profit. Flexible price at this time supports the 
same things, except we have a flexible price which certainly can only 
mean economic disaster so long as the mountainous surplus exists. In 
my opinion, as long as the : attention of C ongress centers upon the con- 
troversy of these ‘two unworkable programs, the real solution, the 
problem of disposing of the surplus, 1s made harder to solve. As long 
as the attention is focused on these two plans, the American cotton 
producer is sentenced to the dungeon of poverty. 

Senator Ture. I think you are putting your finger on the most 
sensitive and most vital point in the problem we face. You have just 
said that as long as we center our attention solely on the question of 
whether it be rigid 90-percent supports or flexible, we are dissipating 
our strength. When we permit that dissipation of our strength, it is 
like vetting in your car, with the brake set, giving the motor all the 
power it is qualified to transmit. The net result is damage to the 
clutch, the power unit, or to some other essential mechanical part. 
I wrote to three major farm organizations in Minnesota, and I have 
asked them to sit down with me on December 15 to see if we can’t get 
a meeting of minds. I say this in all sincerity. So long as time is 
spent in conflict and argument, bringing about disunity because of the 
rigid versus flexible question, we are just causing needless delay in 
the solution of the problem, and the farm organizations are only dis- 
sipating their strength and efforts in helping to solve the whole 
agricultural problem. The reason I am here with you folks today is 
to try to find the answer to this problem. This young chap is giving 
us some of the answers to some of the questions. 

I want to say that Senator Eastland has been instrumental as any 
man in the United States Senate in the effort to open up foreign mar- 
kets. He was instrumental in the authorization of funds to : go into 
foreign markets with our surpluses. 

But I wanted to comment on that remark of yours because we should 
not dissipate our strength in argument over whether it be rigid 90- 
percent supports or flexible. 

I am glad you touched on this because we need to give it some 
thought. We must come up with a legislative program that will unite 
all agriculture. We will have differences, of course, but they should 
not prevent our joining in a united effort to raise agriculture out of 
its present depressed economic condition. I am sorry I took this 
length of time, but this young man was putting his finger on a very 
vital point in the whole problem. 

The Caarrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Proceed, Mr. Ransom. 

Mr. Ransom. Perhaps from my testimony the committee has drawn 
the conclusion that the Government has done no good whatever in its 
farm legislation toward aiding the farmer. Such is not the case, I 
would like to point out one of the many things I feel has been of 
great service to American agriculture. Perhaps more than anything 
else, the CCC loan service has enabled the farmer to market his 
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product i im an orderly f fashion and thus take some of the ups and downs 
out of the market price received by farmers. 

It is my sincere hope that this committee will recommend a new farm 
program to Congress at the next session. As for any specifie pro- 
gram, I do not have one, but I would like to recommend to the com- 
mittee some ideas I have that the committee might consider, spec ifically 
in regard to cotton. I feel that the new law should recognize flexi- 
bility between the commodities, as it is almost impossible, in my 
opinion, for one specific law to apply to all commodities and end up 
with the desired results. I also feel that more attention should be 
given to quality products. Whereas a farmer who produces a produet 
that is in demand will not be penalized on a par with that producer 
who produces an undesirable or unmarketable product of the same 
commodity. 

Any new law should, wherever possible, leave as much individual 
freedom and choice of crops to the individual farmer as possible. 
Another important feature that a new law should provide is an oppor- 
tunity for growth of the farm. The hope of every small farmer is to 
grow and increase his operation. 

It is my observation that the lack of opportunity is one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the decline of the farm population. A really dis- 
turbing thing that I have noticed is a lack of young people on the farm. 
I feel that the lack of opportunity is the main reason the young 
people do not return to the farm. 

The setting wp of the mechanics to dispose of the surplus is an 
essential feature of any workable farm law, for any program is doomed 
to failure unless some method of disposing of surplus is provided in 
the law. There is no substitute that can satisfactorily take the place of 
markets for what the farmer produces and any substitute for this will 
certainly work to the detriment of the American farmer. 

I would also like to point out to the committee, and I believe this 
most sincerely, even though farmers may fail to agree on specific points 
of a new program, there is one thing that we all believe alike—the 
American system of free enterprise must be preserved, whatever the 
cost. As I see it, the American agriculture stands at the crossroads 
today. One road leads to further Government controls of agriculture 
and ultimately to be a socialized agriculture. The other road is the 
free enterprise system—the American way. Let me urge you to con- 
sider this point most carefully when you deliberate the results of this 
hearing held throughout the United States and I feel confident that 
this committee can come up with some of the answers to the current 
farm question. 

My sincere thanks to Chairman Ellender and members of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee for the opportunity of expressing my views 
in this truly American way. 

The Carman. I want to thank you for this fine statement, Mr. 
Ransom, and it is evident that you have given much thought to this 
matter. 

Now, I would like to ask you a question on what you may have heard 
in the testimony here this morning and on a subject discussed in many 
other areas of the country. Senator Thye has raised the question at 
many of the meetings we have built such a productive plant for pro- 
duction of food and fiber that it looks as though we shall continue to 
pile up surpluses. I wonder if you have given thought to the idea of 
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setting aside a certain percentage of the plant for a few years until we 
are able to dispose of some of these surpluses and not aggravate the 
situation by continuing to pile up surpluses. 

Mr. Ransom. Yes; I have. Of course the essential feature and the 
thing we must do in cotton is we must sell our surplus and get back 
our normal share of the world cotton market. Do you have reference 
to diverted acres, taking them out and planting them to cover crops 
or leaving them idle? 

The Cuarrman. That is what I thought you would cover. Let 
me be more specific. As was stated this morning by Senators Thye 
and Young, it doesn’t seem right, they didn’t say it this way but I 
will, it doesn’t seem right for the wheatgrowers of the North, the 
graingrower of the North, particularly the graingrower who makes a 
livi ing - selling feed to chicken growers or hog growers, et cetera, to be 
confronted with the diverted acres that you take away from cotton 
put into crops that are going to compete with them and thereby in- 
crease their troubles. Do you have any views on that? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. What would you do with the diverted acreas? 

Mr. Ransom. The farmer should be encouraged to do this volun- 
tarily. It is my opinion it is doubtful that you can get enough done 
that way, but I don’t feel we should go into a diverted-acre program 
unless we are actually going to take some concrete steps to dispose 
of surplus and solve the problem. 

The CHarrMan. Assuming we do, let’s say we can take steps to 
solve it because, as you say, “and I agree and I think every member 
on this committee agrees problem No. 1 is disposal of our present sur- 
pluses. Assuming we do that, what would you do with the diverted 
acres, in the event a program should be undertaken whereby we should 
continue acreage controls? 

Mr. Ransom. What. would I do with my diverted acres? 

The Cuatrman. What would you suggest Congress do? 

Mr. Ransom. If you are going to divert acres, if that is one ap- 
proach, I don’t feel you should let the land get out from under con- 
trol of the individual farmer at any cost and I don’t necessarily think 
that subsidy payments for these acres is the answer. That is sort of 
giving you hush money while they solve the situation. 

Senator Taye. Mr, Ransom, do you deny that our farm plant is too 
big at the present time? 

Mr. Ransom. I will say this: Our plant is producing too much at 
the present time to meet our present markets. 

Senator Toye. Would you in any sense farm differently in order to 
reduce the acre yield you are now getting? 

Mr. Ransom. No, I would not unless it were profitable. 

Senator Taye. No, you wouldn’t because you will farm as well as 
you know how. 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Senator Ture. That is human nature to the farmer. 

Mr. Ransom. That is true. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, isn’t the farm plant, the number of acres 
under crop in the United States, too large? If you divert from one 
to another you will just aggravate the situation. If the plant is 
presently too big, what is our next step ? 

Mr. Ransom. Certainly it is to discourage production at this time. 
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Senator Ture. Can you effectively discourage production in your 
neighborhood ¢ 

Mr. Ransom. It would be very doubtful. 

Senator Ture. For example, and pardon the personal reference, we 
normally have been hog producers. A year ago because I thought 
the market might receive plenty of pigs this fall, and secondly just 
to let the ground rest, we disposed of every sow on the farm. That 
is the first time in my experience of operating that I haven’t had a 
pig on the place. In spite of the fact that I and others went out of 
pigs entirely, there has been a 11-percent increase in fall farrow. 
What are we going to do when we see this situation repeated here and 
in other areas of production ? 

Don’t we have to institute a program that will, in an orderly man- 
ner, bring down our farm plant? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes; if you enact this program and take steps toward 
solving the problem, but the fact, I don’t want this to ever happen, 
that the Government controls any part of a farmer’s land. I feel that 
if you can do that without taking it away, without placing restrictions 
where you take out from under ‘the control of that farmer that land. 
It is all right to tell him he cannot crop this crop on it. 

Senator Tuyr. Let me ask this: Suppose it is determined that your 
farm unit produces a certain percentage in surplus and that the reason- 
able rental value of the land in this particular community is so much 
per acre. If we enacted legislation that provided for an acreage re- 
duction in Louisiana, and you were paid a certain rental fee of so 
much an acre on your idle lands, taking care of taxes plus interest on 
the investment, would that be denying you the right of your land? 

Mr. Ransom. These Government programs—— 

Senator Tuyr. Would that be denying you the right of the land 
if you designated the acres you were gomg to lay idle and the pro- 
gram was going to give you a compensation ? 

Mr. Ransom. Certainly no one would say no if the intents were 

carried out as you say. 

Senator Ture. That is what we would have to legislate. 

Mr. Ransom. It is so often that we start out in these things with 
good intent and ramifications and unforeseen things occur and we let 
these situations get out of hand. I think you know what I have ref- 
erence to. That is Government ownership of land. I feel the Gov- 
ernment at this time controls too much land and I want to see every- 
thing possible done to let the control of the farmer and ownership of 
the farms get in the hands of farmers. 

Senator Turn. I will ask this last question: Would you say to us 
as Members of Congress that you would not entertain approval of leg- 
islation that would give payment for acres taken out of production 
and laid into soil-building status? Would you say that we, of Con- 
gress, would be wrong if we enacted that kind of legislation ? 

Mr. Ransom. I tell you it has been my experience that he who pays 
the bill calls the tune and I just don’t like the idea of Government 
paying yon not to do something. It is against my grain. I personally 
would rather let me control it and do what I want to do with it and 
not receive payments, I don’t like it. It is just against my grain. 

Senator Tuyr. If you did as you want teo— 
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Mr. Ransom. I don’t mean put it into crops. If you mean put it 
into another crop, but I will feel that the individual should be allowed 
to control his land whatever the cost. He can be forbidden from plant- 
ing a cash crop or he can put it into a soil-building crop but let him 
do it on his own. 

Senator Torr. And not give him any compensation ? 

Mr. Ransom. I am not looking for any. 

Senator Ture. Are you participating in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram now in operation ¢ 

Mr. Ransom. Yes; 1 have. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you taking any compensation for that ? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes; I have. 

Senator Ture. Why do you do it? It is against your philosophy. 

Mr. Ransom. I was brought up in an agriculture that had hon 
things thrown at it and I am going to accept my share, but you are 
asking my opinion on a different subject and my opinion on that 
specific subject and I think you understand it. 

Senator Taye. Yes, but you concede our farm plant is too big. 

Mr. Ransom. I won’t say our plant is too big. I will say we are 
producing too much for our market. I am not going to say our 
plant is too big because it might be too big today and too small 
tomorrow. 

Senator Tuyrr. That is why I would be for the soil-building prac- 
tices for our land so as not to deplete the soil. I would rather see 
it lay here under a normal soil-building type of crop. 

Mr. Ransom. That would be, what you say is all well and good, 
and we are not too far apart but I don’t want the Government leasing 
any land. If it is a leased proposition I would say no. If it is 
planting a cover crop and turning under that is all right. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Senator EastLanp. You stated we must dispose of the surplus and 
get from under controls. Now we have got to have machinery to 
prevent reaccumulation of surplus. 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct. 

Senator Easttanp. We are not going to gain anything by disposing 
of this and accumulating another. 

Mr. Ransom. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. What are your suggestions to prevent reaccumu- 
lation of a surplus? 

Mr. Ransom. Certainly we have to proceed with caution in dis- 
posing of the surplus. It is not a 1- or 2-year proposition. It should 
be done over several years. I think we shouldn’t wait longer to start 
on an active program of selling cotton abroad and I do not neces- 
sarily think that the Government should, I have said this, shoulder 
all responsibility, and if the best we can get out of Congress is a 
50-50 proposition I would go along. I am speaking from my per- 
sonal standpoint. I do feel that unless we start selling and regain 
our regular markets, I do think that some of this foreign cotton is 
produced by marginal consumers, I think all are not producing it that 
cheap and it won’t take many acres of those out to make room for our 
regular production of cotton. 

The Cuatrman. Let me ask you this: Suppose we should get rid 
of this cotton now on hand. Do you think that the cotton growers 
of the country could make a go of it after getting the carryover 
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down, without some kind of Government assistance in later years in 
the disposition of it ? 

Mr. Ransom. You mean some type of floor under the crop? 

The Cuatrman. I mean through any methods to dispose of both 
in your domestic and foreign markets. You say you want to regain 
your foreign markets. Do you believe that that could be done with- 
out any form of Government assistance Ne 

Mr. Ransom. No. I think it is a joint proposition between farmers 
and Government because I certainly think it was done together. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Senator Scnorrren. Mr. Ransom, I can see you have given consid- 
erable thought to this thing. I don’t think you are any more of a 
rugged individualist than the Senator from Kansas. I admire your 
approach and your outlook, at your age, on some of these things. 
But you mentioned one thing a moment ago about the young peo- 
ple leaving the farm. I have some ideas about that myself. I think 
we are changing the whole economy of the country. People like to 
go to cities where there are better living conditions, and shorter work- 
ing hours, leaving them more leisure time. 

A proposition was submitted to us in some of the other hearings 
that might help some of these marginal folks who are on the farms 
and want to stay there, whether it be wheat, cotton or something 
else, that as to wheat we give them a hundred percent of parity on 
the first thousand bushels, 90 percent of parity on the second thousand 
bushels, 80 percent of parity on the next thousand bushels and then 
keep graduating it down so that it would protect that marginal or 
small farmer a otherwise, if he is cut on his acreage whether it is 
wheat, corn, cotton, he is going out of the market. Have you thought 
about anything along that line? There could be a certain minimum 
on bales of cotton. | throw it out for your consideration. 

Mr. Ransom. I have read a little in the paper about the hearings 
and I had read about that particular point, and I have throught of 
it. But if you give this man, actually when a young fellow gets 
ready to start farming whether he gets it or not he has big ideas and 
likes to think some day he will be a larger producer than his dad was. 
If he sees the program set up whereby the larger unit, the more you 
are penalized, I don’t see any opportunity in agriculture for that. 
It looks like that is stifling initiative, paying him to stay small. 

IT don’t believe that is the American way. 

Senator Scuorrret. My point is that at this stage of the game we 
have a lot of folks who are caught there. They are sitting there hop- 
ing for a better next year. If we cut them below their acreage fig- 
ure now, where are they going to go? We do not want them on the 
relief rolls. We don’t want them to be a drag on some other segment 
of the economy, whether agriculture or some other. 

What are we going to do with those people? We have to give 
some consideration to that, and you folks are just as deeply concerned 
about it as we are, I know that. We need to tide them over a period 
of time until, as these surpluses vanish or decrease, and better prices 
will come. 

I toss that out to you and your good friends in the cotton area to 
think about. 

Mr. Ransom. Is that all, Senator ? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
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I want to place in the record at this point a statement submitted by 
Marion S. Monk, Jr., president, Louisiana Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors, Batchelor, La., in lieu of his personal 
appearance. 

(Mr. Monk’s prepared statement follows :) 


It is a great pleasure for me to present to this committee a statement on the 
need for a stepped-up soil and water conservation program to aid in bolstering 
our farm economy. As a farmer and as president of the Louisiana Association 
of Soil Conservation District Supervisors I am very much aware of the de- 
clining farm price problem. Today the farmer must watch every penny to 
break even, and some are losing money. There is no such thing as buying a 
cow at today’s market and paying for her with the first calf as we did in 1950. 
Cotton, sugarcane, rice, corn, and other commodities face the same sort of price 
squeeze in relation to the things the farmer must buy. But whether prices go up 
or down, or remain the same, people must eat and clothe themselves. 

We in soil conservation work have had to make adjustments to recognize farm 
mechanization, and we have had to make adjustments due to lowered farm in- 
come. We have also learned that the land owner and operator cannot stay in 
business long unless he practices soil and water conservation. This is espe- 
cially true during periods of low farm prices. 

There is no mistaking the real progress that has been made in the last 21 
years since today’s coordinated conservation approach was undertaken in Louisi- 
ana. There are now over 35,000 Louisiana farmers and ranchers in the State, 
who are soil conservation district cooperators with conservation plans in some 
stage of development, owning more than 7 million acres. This is about one- 
third of our farmers. All of Louisiana is now within soil conservation dis- 
tricts except Plaquemines Parish. Soil conservation districts’ record of ac- 
complishment has been marked by high-quality work, wide-scale cooperation 
among farmers, the development of local initiative, and the exercise of local 
responsibility. What they are doing is carefully done. It is accomplishing a 
real purpose and is satisfying a real need. 

To use the land properly and give it the protection it needs, a farmer has to 
know the facts about his land, facts about the soil, the slopes, amount of erosion 
that has taken place, drainage needs, irrigation needs, and how much water 
has to be handled. Soil Conservation Service technicians provide the farmer 
this information about his land, and then work with him in developing a well- 
rounded conservation program covering all the land on the farm, including the 
cropland, pasture, woodland, and other areas. Because this program is based on 
factual knowledge about the land itself, it is the kind of program that will last. 

This farm conservation program which is sometimes called a farm conserva- 
tion plan is also the best possible basis for working out a farm management 
plan. The proper use and treatment of the land is the base on which other 
phases of any farm program must eventually rest. Improved varieties, hybrid 
seed, insect and disease control, improved machinery and methods, selection, 
breeding, and management of livestock, improved marketing practices, and many 
other sound and useful agricultural programs become almost meaningless to the 
individual farmer who is losing his soil and water resources, or is plagued with 
too much water. Not until a system of conservation farming is planned and 
established for the whole farm so that the soil is anchored in place and water 
resources are wisely used is the farmer in a position to get the real benefits of 
other agricultural programs. 

Soil-conservation districts and the Soil Conservation Service have proved the 
effectiveness of their methods in every State in the Nation. They have shown 
how our land resources can be permanently protected at a low cost and within 
the framework of the American system of landownership and democracy. 
Almost every day I hear some farmer say: “That job of ditching sure increased 
my yield,” or “That rotation of pasture and cropland sure paid off.” A con- 
servation farmer has learned enough about his soil and water resources to use 
all his land wisely, including those acres that he must divert from cash crops to 
something else. He knows how to keep the farm factory tooled up for maximum 
production when and if that production is needed. 

We are not moving fast enough. In Louisiana we have been able to work 
with only about one-third of our farmers. Appropriationwise we have gained 
during the last 20 years but in actual number of technicians per district, we have 
been losing. For example, in 1942 the Soil Conservation Service received 
$17,346,482 which bought 7.99 man-years of technical help per district. In 
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1955, $57,568,579 bought only 3.95 man-years per district. This decrease from 
nearly 8 to about 4 man-years of technical help per district is due to 2 things. 
One is that the number of soil-conservation districts in the Nation has increased 
from 785 to 2,692. The other is that the approximate cost of Soil Conservation 
Service man-years has risen from $2,781 per year to $5,563 per year. 

A conservation farmer protects and uses wisely the Nation’s soil and water 
resources. Research and experience has proven that conservation farming also 
increases landowner income. 

The State of Louisiana now provides $375,000 annually in support of soil- 
conservation districts. The soil-conservation districts and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service have made a record which merits your support, too. Federal appro- 
priations for the Soil Conservation Service should be increased. I sincerely 
hope this committee will see fit to recommend an increase in keeping with the 
need, 


The CHarmmMan. Is Mr. Womack here? 


STATEMENT OF LANTZ WOMACK, WINNSBORO, LA. 


Mr. Womack. A while ago Mr. Ransom was questioned regarding 
his specific feeling about payments to which Mr. Ransom replied 
he was very much opposed to it, but he is taking part in. I would like 
to refer to that. 

My father one time fought about 6 months on construction of a 
bridge because he thought it was unethical and everything else. When 
he lost the fight and the bridge was built he bid on it, was low bidder 
and constructed the bridge. 

In other words, if that program is going to be in effect, even though 
he is opposed to it, there is nothing wrong with his participation in 
the revenue that goes along with it. I want to start reading my 
testimony. 

The CuatrMan. How much is it ? 

Mr. Womack. A page and a half. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Womack. According to statistics, 83 percent of cotton pro- 
duced is grown on farms growing 15 acres and less; 22 percent grow 
less than 5 acres. The economic trend is freezing this average pro- 
ducer out of business. I am gravely concerned about the future of 
these families, with their limited education and experience in any 
other field of employment. Under rehabilitation programs many of 
these people will have to fall back on society as some form of welfare 
clients. Tnrest and discontent among a depressed group of people 
present an ideal breeding ground for un-American ideology. 

The depressing agricultural condition of the United States may 
well be reflected in the personal agriculture experience of our Presi- 
dent. I know our President cannot be classed as a tax dodger, and 
in his selection of a farm he exercised good judgment; and I have 
the utmost respect for his managerial ability, yet he purchased a farm 
for $285,000 and with high level supervision is showing an annual 
loss of about $25,000. 

I think the basis for loan rates should be revised to 1-inch Middling 
instead of seven-eighths Middling. Substantial premiums should be 
paid on cotton of a more desirable staple length—above 1-inch base, 
and penalties should be assessed on cotton of less desirable lengths to 
a the movement of undesirable cotton into Government 
oan. 
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One of my predecessors, I believe, Mr. Cortright, made the state- 
ment in testimony that they approved or would favor an average 
staple length. I would oppose that for this reason: 

That as you go and make an attempt to fight off the undesirable 
staple length your average will constantly come up. Therefore, you 
would have a different basis from year to year. [I ay I figure that 

asing support 


a straight 1-inch base is the most desirable factor for 
rices. 

F As you know, your futures sales I believe beginning in another year 

won’t accept anything under 1 inch. It looks like it is generally ad- 

mitted that is the most desirable point to start with. 

Another thing that has hurt us tremendously is cargo preference 
laws which all of you are familiar with. I am opposed to it because 
of its strangling effect on exports and international trade. I realize 
the depressed Reape condition of our foreign customers which 
necessitates that they’re seeking transportaion savings. 

I think a planned long-range cotton program should carry an ex- 
port figure of not less than 5 million bales annually into the normal 
world trade channels, and that future United States exports should 
:nerease in proportion to world population and cotton use in increase. 
Export cotton should be sold competitively by CCC or other desig- 
nated Government agency holding cotton in storage. If we must 
sacrifice to elevate the standard of world agricultural economy then 
serious thought should be given to an international acreage restric- 
tion program. The practice of foreign agricultural expansion at the 
expense of United States taxpayers and producers should be curtailed 
oe world acreage restriction agreements and programs are in 
effect. 

Neither high level supports nor flexible supports are the answer. 
To insure orderly marketing and protect the American cotton economy 
from the grave repercussion of a major decline in agricultural pur- 
chasing power we must insist on a support price level of 90 percent 
and a reasonable volume in acreage. 

As the world supply, production, and consumption approach a 
Lalance, the support price will be of less importance. Although I 
normally frown on subsidies, a major portion of my expenses is a 
direct result of nonagriculture price fixing and subsidies. Indus- 
try can plan years in advance because of a set pattern of operations. 
Agriculture does not enjoy this pattern. We cannot buy and pay 
production costs on a protected market and sell on an unprotected 
market and survive. 

I feel that no cotton goods should be imported for sale at a price 
below domestic manufactured cotton goods. Industry as well as 
agriculture will suffer from this practice. 

Since much of the enormous supply of cotton in storage, more fre- 
quently referred to as surplus, was produced and accumulated at the 
request of the Government for defense and war purposes, I feel that 
a program to move a reasonable amount of this supply should be 
initiated; and that it is the responsibility of the Government to ad- 
vance the proper procedure without reflections on normal markets. 
No program can be too successful and no increase in cotton acres is 
expected in the face of this top-heavy surplus. 

I think that contributions to either of the national political party 
by any organization that is in position to create market trends in 
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the cotton industry should be banned. Regardless of the good faith 
of the contributor, there is a possibility of preferential reflection. 

It is my hope that the plight of the American cotton farmer will 
not be prolonged as a result of political differences or party con- 
siderations with the approaching national election at hand. 

If there are no questions right there, I would like to comment on 
some of the testimony that has been given before. 

Senator Ture. I have a question. How large is your farm oper- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Womack. Approximately a thousand acres. 

Senator Ture. How many years have you been farming it? 

Mr. Womack. Nine. I had 160 acres up until starting in 1940; 
in starting for myself. 

Senator Ture. Do you rent some of this, or do you own it? 

Mr. Womack. I am a renter on 320 acres, owner on 960. 

Senator Ture. Did you start as a tenant acquiring your property 
or is this a part of your family estate ? 

Mr. Womack. I started off as a public employee and through sys- 
tematic saving entered into agriculture because that was my choice. 

Senator Tuyr. Were you a veteran? 

Mr. Womack. No. 

Senator Ture. And you started, you laid your plan and then 
entered into—— 

Mr. Womack. In other words, I entered into the field of agriculture 
and attempted to—— 

Senator Ture. Nine years ago? 

Mr. Womack. I started in 1940 and expanded. 

Senator THyz. You had some pretty good years. 

Mr. Womack. I had some pretty good years. I still owe some 
debts, too. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not a very old man. That is why I made 
these inquiries. Youarea young man. You would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 38. 

Mr. Womack. You missed it four. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Above or below? 

Mr. Womack. I am 42. 

Senator Tuysr. You didn’t look that old. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you. I want to comment further on some of 
the statements made prior to this. That is, in this partially limited 
and planned agricultural economy I may say from a partially cen- 
tralized Government in Washington recognizes that for the protection 
of the consumer production must come from the more economically 
operated sections. It is with that trend that we have recognized the 
West had to come into the cotton industries. We realized we were 
in a better position to produce cattle or livestock in general at lower 
cost than maybe some sections of the West. As cotton moved West we 
have entered into the livestock business. The trend has been shifting. 
It has shifted in industry in the same proportion. Even though some 
of the northern industrial sections are opposed to the South, those 
trends are going to follow because of the economy involved. 

I disagree with some of the production figures per acre given prior 
to this in testimony on soybeans and some on wheat because I think 
that that testimony was tending to set up a specific plot of ground 
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under a specific individual management for 1 particular year and by 
no means does that reflect overall production. 

Senator Tuyr. What is your experience? 

Mr. Womack. We will take first wheat. I think the largest acreage 
Louisiana has ever had under controlled wheat program was an allot- 
ment of approximately 700 acres, which is by no means a large com- 
mercial setup. Wheat has never been supported at the maximum wheat 
support price of the Wheat Belt in Louisiana because we were not a 
commercial-producing State. During that 700-acre period of allot- 
ment we had one farmer who was not a real near neighbor of mine, 
but I intimately know he planted 260 acres of wheat. His production 
per acre was 24 bushels. When his cotton allotment was refigured 
his cotton allotment was cut in proportion to the wheat that he had 
gotten a commercial allotment on. 

Senator Younes. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Womack. Three or four years. 

Senator Youne. Are you not a bit mixed up? We have had only 
about 1 year for commercial and noncommercial areas. 

Mr. Womack. In 1950 we did have special provisions for wheat 
allotments. 

Senator Youne. Up until last year the whole United States was all 
in the commercial wheat area. There was no noncommercial area. 

Mr. Womack. I know we were restricted in 1950 because we had 
cotton and wheat allotments and wheat generally speaking planted in 
this country is planted for grazing or forage crop. 

Senator Youne. I know most of this shifting in agriculture pro- 
duction is at the expense of the North. 

Mr. Womack. We are not involved in any great commercial pro- 
duction of wheat. 

Senator Youne. I hope this shifting will not always be at the ex- 
pense of the North. 

Mr. Womack. I would say in most cases where wheat has been 
planted it has been planted at the expense of oats because wheat does 
grow and produce a little better under abnormal conditions than oats 
and affords more grazing and that is the reason some shifting has 
been to wheat; but I think in several areas I am familiar with it is 
on the decrease instead of the increase. 

Senator Youne. What was your wheat production per acre last 
year ? 

* Mr. Womack. T had none. TI am one of the ones that have gone 
out of any idea of wheat for grazing. 

Senator Youne. What was the increase in wheat acreage? 

Mr. Womack. Production ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Womack. I think in my area the acreage is on the downward 
trend instead of an increase. 

Senator Eastitanp. You said 700 acres was the allotment for the 
entire State? 

Mr. Womack. In 1950. 

Senator Youne. Wheat acres have decreased ? 

Mr. Womack. In the area I am more familiar with it has, northeast 
Louisiana. 
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Senator Youne. Is that true this year over last year? This is the 
first year you were a noncommerci ial area. The last 3 years it has 
been downward trend. We reached our peak 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Womack. I know a number of farmers planting w heat that 
have backed up from it. Getting back to soybeans, there was an inti- 
mation that production should be around 50 bushels to the acre, I 
say that is far from an average. The average is between 20 and 25 
and I base that on production credit association figures which I was 
able to get access to. 

We have many, many parishes, which normally you call counties, 
in Louisiana, that production on soybeans would run from none to 
some, That would give a good example. They are primarily planted 
for soil building and for rotation and in a few cases for forage crop. 

Senator Scnorepret. Do you raise sorghum grains? 

Mr. Womack. There is some trend being focused to sorghum grains, 
more so in a two-crop system interplanted with oats. 

Senator ScHorrreL. What is the average yield on some? 

Mr. Womack. I couldn’t tell you. 

Senator Scuorrret. Do you have the figures on that? 

Mr. Womack. No. 

Senator EastLanp. The trend is very small ? 

Mr. Womack. Yes. The reason for that is we have so much of 
our highly productive land of a nature that it takes rainfall almost 
perfectly to get certain of those seeds up following oats. 

Senator ScHorrren. What I am thinking—and again I go back to 
Kansas—you understand, I have to start from there. 

Mr. Womack. Yes. 

Senator Scuorrret. On our upland areas it is wheat and if we 
don’t grow wheat or if we are cut back on wheat our other historical 
crop is the sorghum grains, the dwarf milos. That is in an upland 
semiarid region of my State. Some years we have had people who 
raised as much as 95 bushels to the acre without irrigation. That is 
the exception, yes; but it runs from 25 to 40 and 50 bushels to the acre. 
Now when we miss out on both of those we can’t grow alfalfa, we can’t 
grow soybeans, can’t grow corn, barley, et cetera. 

We have our capital outlays, and there we are. We are sensitive 
about who goes into wheat and sorghum grains in other areas. The 
corn people ; say “Wait a minute. You are competing with corn.” So 
that is why some of us are making inquiry as we go about the country, 
so we can learn just what this thing is deve sloping into, because ob- 
viously, we could not have legislation just to protect us on wheat 
and milo. Then we have to have consideration for you fellows in 
cotton, That is why I am sensitive in protecting the historical areas, 
whether it is cotton or wheat—and question some Johnny-come- 
lately boys jumping in and disrupting these normal patterns—at least 
so long as we have the sur plus and the Government is paying money 
to support these prices. 

Mr. Womack. Senator, maybe fortunately or unfortunately our 
lending agencies, banks, et cetera, are just about as sensitive about some 
of these other crops in Louisiana as you are. I don’t think it is 
possible today to borrow through a normal trade channel to produce 
commercially wheat or milo, either one. That is not one of the 
recognized commercial crops that is approved under your strict bank- 
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ing regulations. Question was asked earlier in the day about who 
would go out of business first under a sliding scale. The question of 
whether the large operator or the small operator. I don’t think either 
would be the answer, because the man with the least reserve is the 
man who is going to be out first. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason for the question. I just wanted 
to pinpoint the fact that if you put an economic factor in that brings 
about a reduction, you are oftentimes going to put the young chap 
out of business and you don’t want him put out of business. 

Mr. Womack. Here is another angle from that standpoint. The 
type of individual farmer who is a 5-, 6-, or 7-acre farmer and who 
has none of your modern appliances, who isn’t contributing any- 
thing to trade or to advance business of the United States can stay 
under a very low production almost infinitely and you can hardly 
put him out because he has no expense. But if the entire country was 
built around that type of trade you would have no industry either 
because you would not have anywhere to go. 

Unfortunately part of our market has been lost and I would say in 
proportion or historically within the last 15 years we have lost a 
3-million-bale domestic market and much has been lost to synthetics. 
We must back up and take this view, that in the advertising and 
proportional field synthetics or placements of cotton have been ad- 
vertised and promoted and added into the price. 

Unfortunately our Government agency cannot advertise cotton 
because it is being advertised with tax money in competition with 
something else and any program we go into for American expansion 
must carry American producer advertising. I think that can be 
borne out in the dairy setup, what advertisement has done and you 
Senators from the dairy section realize that. 

There is one other phase I think that we have fallen down on and 
that is to make a study of the tax income from a prosperous agri- 
cultural condition compared to the cost of maintaining this prosperous 
agriculture. 

I think too many times our consumers haven’t been told of this. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Sayre? 


STATEMENT OF C. R. SAYRE, CHAIRMAN, COTTON ECONOMICS 
COMMITTEE, DELTA COUNCIL, SCOTT, MISS. 


Mr. Sayre. I am C. R. Sayre, cotton grower from Scott, Miss. 
I have a statement here from Delta Council of Mississippi which I 
would like to present for the record, if possible, and then comment on 
some of the points. 

The CHarmman. Yes, you may do so. 

(Mr. Sayre’s prepared statement follows:) 


My name is C. R. Sayre, a cotton grower, from Scott, Miss. I am chairman 
of the Delta Council Cotton Economics Committee. Delta Council is an organiza- 
tion representing the interests of the 650,000 people of the 18 delta and part-delta 
counties in Mississippi. 

Mississippi Delta cotton producers are keenly interested in the problem being 
considered by this committee at these hearings. In fact, the economic future 
of Mississippi and a large part of the South hinges upon the course of action 
to be determined by this group. 
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We want to emphasize the probable loss of our reasonable and fair share of 
the world cotton export trade. Had we continued to export at reasonable levels, 
we would not now be faced with accumulated supplies of cotton. 


COTTON MARKET LOSSES CRITICAL FOR MISSISSIPPI 


In spite of advances in industry 61 percent of the people in Mississippi depend 
upon agriculture for a livelihood. Even with great progress in crop diversifica- 
tion, income from lint and cottonseed accounts for approximately two-thirds of 
the cash income from farm marketing in Mississippi. Severe cuts in cotton 
acreage have created new problems—diverted acres, displaced labor, reduction 
in gross farm incomes, high production costs, and insecurity for the future. 

Our State is made up primarily of small farms—averaging between 80 and 85 
acres in size. Results of a survey made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show that reductions of cotton acreage from 1954 to 1955 displaced 
11,981 farm families in Mississippi. 

The 1956 cotton allotment will mean another reduction in acreage for Missis- 
sippi, as shown by the following table: 














Percent 
| Acres reductions 
Acreage in cultivation, mn 1, 1953 rm yaa bauttls. thin cette 2, 554, 000 |....-......... 
Acreage allotment, 19% 54. hed ey . 2, 079, 832 28. 6 
Acreage allotment, 1955__---- biden adieeaeattend | 1, 750, 852 +12.9 
Acreage allotment, ee calbecteisaiets Sinalinbine i | 1, 646, 562 | +4. 1 
ee ; are — 
A reduction in 3 years amounting to A 45.6 


What industry could reduce its output by 45.6 percent and stay reasonably 
efficient? 
RESIDUAL SUPPLIER 


If we continue to operate as we have in the recent past, United States pro- 
ducers will make the supply adjustments for the entire world. The United States 
will continue as a residual supplier in world markets. This means continued 
stepdowns in acreage allotments. At the same time, foreign production will con- 
tinue to increase and become more firmly entrenched. Thus, the United States 
share of the world market will become smaller and smaller. This is confirmed by 
excerpts from the textile press throughout the world. Examples are attached to 
this statement. 

The October 1955 monthly review of the world cotton situation, published by 
the International Cotton Advisory Committee, Washington, D. C., summarizes the 
situation as follows: 

“As the season progresses, it becomes increasingly obvious that aggregate free- 
world production outside the United States will set a new record high for the 
postwar period—indeed, an alltime record.” 

Here are the International Committee’s appraisal statements: 

“(a) Production has increased every year since 1947-48 and in the aggre- 
gate has almost doubled over this period. 

“(b) The upward trend in cotton production is apparent in virtually all 
countries. 

“(c) The rate of increase has accelerated in the last two seasons. 

“(d) Of late this increase has occurred despite the tendency to lower cot- 
ton values. 

“(e) Cotton production has now become entrenched as a major industry 
in many countries where cotton was relatively unimportant a few years ago. 

“(f) The continuous upward trend in cotton production has exploded the 
myth that the production potential for cotton outside the United States is 
limited. 

“(g) If present trends continue, in two more seasons cotton production 
outside the United States may be sufficient to meet all consumption require- 
ments outside the United States without any imports from that country. 

“An increase in production expected this season is based on the following con- 
siderations: 

“‘(a) An increase in production in Mexico by some 300,000 bales. 

“(b) An overall increase in acreage in the Middle East and Pakistan. 
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“(c) The fact that yields last season were less than normal in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uganda. 

“(d) The continuing expansion of irrigation in Mexico, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and Syria and in some of the smaller countries. 

“(e) Indications that interest in cotton production will remain high in 
South America.” 

Persistent efforts have been made by cotton growers and manufacturers to 
stimulate administrative use of tools provided by the Congress to reestablish and 
maintain a fair share of the world cotton market for this country. 

At the same time growers have requested action that would keep American 
mills in a competitive position, particularly in the domestic market. This could 
be done with existing authority to apply textile import quotas. 

Beyond this cotton growers have urged legislation which would provide sup- 
plies of cotton at export prices equivalent to the textile exports of our American 
mills. 

Apparently, action has not been taken for fear of upsetting the economies of 
other free-world countries. Foreign cotton producers have been advised more 
than 2 years ago that the United States could not stand by if they continued to 
expand cotton production while we reduced ours through controls. This advice 
went unheeded and cotton growing has now become entrenched as a major in- 
dustry in countries where cotton was relatively unimportant. 

Proposals for action by the Department of Agriculture have been blocked. 

The world cotton situation is one approaching chaos. Producers in these 
United States must ask the question, do our planners and policymakers consider 
the cotton industry of the United States to be expendable? 


RAW COTTON EXPORTS AND IMPORT QUOTAS 


As an initial step we urge the Senate to pass Senate bill 2702, which directs 
that present authority be used to reestablish and maintain a fair share of the 
world’s raw cotton market for the United States and, at the same time, provide 
protection for United States mills under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. These same authorities have been used effectively for some several 
farm commodities. Why not for cotton? 

In addition to the above, the Delta Council of Mississippi endorses the state- 
ment presented by the American Cotton Producer Associates. 

Please accept our grateful appreciation for the opportunity to place our views 
before this committee of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. Sarre. One of the figures that has been referred to today 
several times is what it would take if 7 cents is the difference in world 
price and domestic price of cotton, what it would take to move 6 
million bales at 7 cents, the 210 million figure that was brought out 
earlier. 

Other testimony that has been presented shows, as we switch to 
the new parity formula for the 1956 crop, that the change will mean 
a reduction in loan value of roughly a hundred points, $5 a bale, 1 
cent per pound. 

The testimony that was presented by Mr. Cortright this morning 
for the American Cotton Producers Association, and essentially the 
thing I endorse, proposed we switch to 90 percent of average grade 
and staple which would reduce the loan level roughly 2% cents per 
pound. 

Coupling the 214 and 1 cent, 31% or a half of the 7 cents that we 
were talking about earlier. So if the Government on a 50-50 basis 
with the producer, each sharing one-half of the 7 cents, the 210 cost 
to the Government would be cut to $105 million. 

Then gentlemen, this cotton we are carrying, that the Govern- 
ment is carrying, is costing about $80 million a year in storage and 
insurance and other charges. Therefore, if you take the carrying 
charges out of this picture, another $80 million, you get. down to 
105 minus 80 or 25 net out-of-pocket cost for the participation of 
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the Government if we were to attempt to move 6 million bales on a 
7-cent difference. 

The Cuatrman. That is if you succeeded in selling all of it. 

Mr. Sayre. Yes, granted one other point, you would have in 
mind 

The CuarmMan. Before that, I wonder if you could discuss for a 
few minutes the suggestion made by the preceding witness as to the 
acceptance of the 1 inch rather than the average. He said it might 
change, as I understood him, from year to year, whereas if you 
could write it in so that everybody would know what is what it might 
be more feasible. 

Mr. Sayre. I think the preceding witness’ point with reference to 
middling inch rather than average grade and staple was over a period 
of 4 or 5 years, your low would eventually be reduced or minimized 
and therefore your average would go up and your premium for 
higher grades and longer staples would not be in keeping with their 
real desirability in the market structure; whereas his thought with 
the minimum use of middling inch, that you would still maintain for 
a period of time the higher premiums for the most wanted grades 
and staples. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think if you establish it at a certain 
length, say an inch, that you might make it easier for administration ? 

Mr. Sayre. Somewhat, although all of the other major commodi- 
ties, as you perhaps recall, Senator, are on average qualities and loan 
differentials so it is administratively possible on averages. 

The CHamman. Yes, but I was thinking of simplifying it rather 
than complicating it. There is another advantage for middling inch 
and that is the futures markets. With the new October contract 
switched from middling fifteen-sixteenths to middling inch basis 
for all contract operations, it would simplify the relationship between 
spot value, loan value, and futures value to have them all on the 
same. 

One other point I want to make with reference to the out-of-pocket 
cost of moving some of this cotton if it was roughly on a 50-50 pro- 
ducer-Government basis, is that whatever we do in moving cotton the 
Government will take a temporary loss in inventory value, but that is 
in the cards no matter how we do it, whether the producer absorbs all 
price reduction or the Government, because the minute we cut the 
artificiality out of the markets and it seeks its own level we have piled 
up an inventory loss which I think businesswise is not sound. 

Senator EasrnaNnp. Is there not an inventory loss now because of 
the break in the world cotton market ? 

Mr. Sayre. Yes, in terms of true value. 

I would like to comment on the point raised as to whether we should 
eliminate the restriction of selling out of Commodity Credit storage at 
something less than 105 percent of support price plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges or out of the setaside as you recall, I believe, it is 105 per- 
cent of parity plus reasonable carrying charges. 

In my personal view those are both artificialities that complicate this 
matter and if it is under the guidance of good administration those 
restrictions should be eliminated and there should be one further step 
taken and that is that any cotton taken out of the Commodity Credit 
stocks or out of the setaside should in a sense be sterilized with refer- 
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ence to not being eligible for certification for tenderability on the 
futures exchanges. 

My point is this: We have as an important factor in this whole 
industry of moving cotton from the grower, particularly during peak 
harvest, the matter of use of hedges, which is important to preserve 
in this economy of ours, the free enterprise aspects of it, and if we 
permit tenderability of the accumulated stocks of unwanted cotton 
coming out of either setaside or Commodity Credit supplies, it creates 
an artificiality in the futures market which will force it a lot below the 
loan almost inevitably, and that will complicate the opportunity of 
the grower to sell his cotton at harvest time without running it all 
through the Government loan. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Sayre, as I recall when efforts were made to 
dispose of some of this cotton abroad there was quite a bit of objection 
on the part of some of the manufacturers here in this country in that 
they felt that for any cotton sold abroad, the price Sui on the 
domestic market should be the same. In other words, they objected to 
it. You are familiar with that. 

Mr. Sayre. Yes. 

The CHatrman. How could we get around that? Can you offer 
a remedy that this committee could use ? 

Mr. Sayre. Gentlemen, I think the endorsed legislation or proposed 
legislation generally referred to here today as Senate bill 2702 is a 
good bill. 

The CHarrman. That is that quota? 

Mr. Sayre. Yes. I think Senate bill 2446, which the Senate passed 
at the last session, is a better bill. I think if you would tie import 
quotas into 2446 and then move those cottons both domestically and 
abroad out of Commodity Credit storage, sterilize them in terms of 
the futures market—that is part of the Senate—— 

Senator East.tanp. About 2446, I want the record to show—and 
I will place it as a question—that bill has support of the Eisenhower 
administration, does it not ? 

Mr. Sayre. That was my information at the time we were working 
on that bill. 

Senator EastLanp. Do you not think that that bill, plus quotas, will 
solve temporarily or will liquidate this surplus? 

Mr. Sayre. I think it will go the furthest and the fastest in that 
direction. 

The CuatrMan. How about the expense? 

Mr. Sayre. I think the expense, Senator Ellender, will be about 
the same under 2702 as under 2446. I can’t see much difference 
whether we sell it at the same price at home as abroad or sell only 
abroad at a reduced price. 

Senator Eastianp. The administration supports 2446 and is willing 
to support appropriations for it? 

Mr. Sayre. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else? 


Mr. Sarre. Senator, I have two more points. I am sorry to take . 


this time. 

One is on this question, gentlemen, of diverted acres. One that I 
am impressed with the sincere efforts of each of you in looking at that 
problem. I want to draw this picture briefly. 
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Diversification was an essential in the South as each of you know, 
beginning not since we started cotton-acreage allotments, but begin- 
ning in the late twenties. We have built around cotton into some 
diversified farming systems that have become integral parts. Soy- 
beans aren’t just a fly-by-night thing, we brought in to sop up behind 
cotton, and neither are pastures and cattle. They have been an effort 
to narrow this gap of having agricultural incomes on a per capita 
basis in the South about one-half of the average for the Nation. 

I am sure you all are mindful of that part of our problem. I want 
to hasten on to draw one specific comparison, too, as it relates to cot- 
ton, cottonseed, and soybeans. When we have cottonseed or soybeans 
we are essentially growing two things, vegetable oil and meal. With 
our yields of cotton in the Mississippi Valley we produce about 175 
pounds of vegetable oil cottonseed oil for each acre of cotton. As we 
reduce an acre of cotton we reduce our contribution to the vegetable- 
oil markets and to the meal markets by that amount. When we bring 
in an acre of soybeans to replace that acre of cotton we will produce 
in the neighborhood of 325 pounds of oil. It is more, but I want to 
lay before you the fact that we have as we pull back from the produc- 
tion of lint, pulled back in the production of cottonseed oil and food- 
stuffs, and that partially compensates. 

Senator Eastianp. Cottonseed and soybean products are competi- 
tive. 

Mr. Sayre. And almost interchangeable in the feedstuff markets 
and in the oils themselves. Fortunately oils are one thing the world 
needs. Do we have too much farm plant? I think we have more 
farm plant as someone has insisted on saying, than we can use at a 
maximum capacity today. Therefore, I think your efforts to move 
to take some land resources out of direct production for the market is 
basically sound. I would go one step further and lay before you 
that our agricultural production capacity is not just land but there 
is also a great deal of labor and equipment of which there is an excess 
in capacity. 

At the same time there are millions of acres in this country that 
are well adapted for forest production which we have not, although 
we made some strides in that direction, gone nearly so far as we should 
in reforestation as relates to runoff, soil erosion, and eventual de- 
velopment of timber and newsprint supply. 

The Cuarrman. May I say this: That in respect to the acreage 
setaside, and because of the fact that many farmers have purchased 
machinery in order to take care of a given number of acres, it has been 
suggested that some compensation be made to the farmer who does set 
aside cultivated acres, acres on which he produced crops with the 
machinery he had purchased for that purpose. What would be your 
view ? 

Mr. Sayre. I would concur as to the principle of the ACP payment 
approach in that same direction, broadening it. I am not so sure but 
what we should divert some ACP funds in that direction. 

The Carman. Some of us think that way and some of us think it 
ought to be up a bit to meet that purpose. 

Let me ask you this: Would you limit the setaside to harvested 
acres or would you apply some of it to pastureland ? 
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Mr. Sayre. I think we have to apply to both because I don’t think 
this beef situation is in too sound a position and I know the dairy 
thing is not in as good position as you would like to see it. I am 
afraid 

The Cuamman. The thought is, though, that if we can take care of 
diverted acres the beef people would be pleased in that, it wouldn’t 
hurt them too much. We have that suggestion from many areas, 

Mr. Sayre. I think the dairy folks would be in the tightest squeeze 
the quickest, but I think the beef thing is just around the corner. 

Senator Easttanp. Doctor, you were born and reared in the State 
of Illinois? 

Mr. Sayre. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. And graduate of the University of Illinois? 

Mr. Sayre, Yes. 

Senator Eastitanp. And came to Mississippi as director of the 
Stoneville Experiment Station ? 

Mr. Sayre. That is right. 

Senator Easrtanp. And now a Mississippi farmer. 

Mr. Sayre. That is right. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt to say that I am sorry Senator 
Thye has to leave. 

Senator Ture. I want to say first that Senator Ellender has con- 
ducted an excellent series of hearings on the farm question clear 
across this Nation. He has been persistent in getting the facts; he 
has never permitted a political thought to be injected and he has pre- 
sided as an excellent chairman. Iam sorry to say I have to leave now. 
T am sorry I cannot stay and get all the ideas you folks have here. 

Mr. Sayre. One more comment on taking acres out of production. 
I think you have to bring the productivity dimension in those acres 
or else it won’t affect overall production very much. I think you are 
all aware that with 5 percent of the acres to be reduced everybody will 
take his worst acre out, you would, we will. 

The Cuarrman. But you should not. 

Mr. Sayre. It has to have relationship to productivity. I have 
only one comment in closing which might indicate some criticism of 
the way this thing moved here today. The future outlook for cotton 
is not nearly as dim as it has been presented here in my thinking. 
The very high level of business activity we have in this country now 
and we hope will continue through 1956 and beyond is good for cotton 
as it is for everything else. 

Furthermore, as you look at cotton consumption outside of the 
United States it is 6 pounds per capita. Here it is about 26 pounds. 
This effort to promote added use of cotton throughout the world, 
which is jointly now between United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Cotton Council, is basically sound and it has a potential 
that is much above this accumulated supply we have. 

Furthermore, on the research side as to quality of cotton, we have 
really possibilities that are such that we can offer eventually materials 
that would really be different, raw materials, from the cotton patch 
than they are now. 
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We run a breeding operation at our farms and, likewise, the ex- 
periment stations are doing much research on cotton. We have 
cottons in the breeding bloc ks of this country that will have a break- 
ing strength of 130 pounds per square inch and commercial varieties 
now are about 80,000 per square inch. 

Those are not the same cottons. Given to industry they can pre- 
sent the opportunity for industry to an them into end use that cotton 
may have lost or is not now in. I do want to lay before you the 
basic thought, and I am a little worried when people question research 
and high yields, the basic thought here is we need research. 

On the quality side, in particular, we need research. That is the 
one way we have for a long-term solution. We need high yields and 
everything that goes with it because otherwise how will we ever get 
cost of produetion low enough and our efficiencies high enough that 
we won’t be having recurrence of such hearings as this every 8 or 10 
years asking for help to keep us in a competitive position at home 
and abroad. 

I think we could all do most in terms of our long-term solution by 
laying before you the fact that our basic research program is funda- 
mental to the long-term solution of the cotton and the rest of the 
farm problems. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. The statement has been repeatedly made that 
the United States is exporting about 30 percent of the international 
market for cotton. Is it true that that 30 percent figure is deceiving 
because about half that represents gifts under the foreign-aid 
program ¢ 

Mr. Sayre. That is correct. 

Senator Easrnanp. About what percent of the international cotton 
market does the United States fill in sales for dollars whereby we 
get to sell the cotton and get paid for it in dollars? 

Mr. Sarre. Under the present circumstances, my guess is we could 
sell bona fide sales under our current institutional picture about a 
million bales. 

Senator Eastianp. What percentage is that? Break that down. 
It will run about 12 million bales, total international business is about 
12 million bales; is it not ? 

Mr. Sayre. That is less than 10 percent. We have up until the 
last few years supplied 60 percent of the world’s exportable supply 
of cotton. 

Senator Easrianp. In reality we are maintaining this 30 percent 
now by giving about half of it away; are we not ¢ 

Mr. Sayre. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

All right, Mr. Adams. I notice you have a written statement. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I presented my written statement to the sec- 
retary and you each have a copy. 

The CHamrman. Have you any new matter that has not been 
brought forth ? 

Mr. Anas. Not much, but I want to comment on several things. 

The Cuarman. Your statement then will be put in the record as 
though you had read it and you just comment on the highlights of 
anything new. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES ADAMS, PRESIDENT, AGRICULTURAL 
COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, HUGHES, ARK. 


Mr. Avams. I am Charles Adams, a farmer from Hughes, Ark. 

We are vitally interested in the agricultural situation, especially 
in our section. Arkansas lost population from 1940 to 1950 in such 
an amount that we lost a representative. From 1950 to 1955 we lost 
500,000 more in population. We have a law where we are allowed 
two Senators. 

Senator Scnorpren. You lost 500,000 ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, that is right. 

The CHarrMan. Since when? 

Mr. Apnams. 1950. 

Senator Scnorpren. A half million since 1950? 

Mr. Apvams. Maybe. Weare 1 of the 4 States. 

From THE Froor. We have picked up a little the last 2 years, 
We don’t have but 2 million people in the State. 

Mr. Avams. It may be 5, but we are 1 of the 4 States who lost 
population. We heartily endorse the plan to get rid of surplus 
cotton which faced us all. We are behind bill 2702 and we think 
we want both segments of it by all means passed. 

Mr. Sayre touched on the adjustment on parity. We are for 90 
percent parity on the adjusted parity that we have the new parity 
coming up and a shift in staple and grade to 1 inch middling cotton. 
We are in favor of taking the small farmer allotment out of the 
national allotment of cotton before it is passed down to the States, the 
national level. 

The Cuatrman. You wouldn’t want to increase the amount? 

Mr. Apams. No, take it out before you pass it down to the States. 

Mr. Cuartrman. How much would you suggest ? 

Mr. Apams. You have a record in the Department. I am on the 
committee in our county and we have sent records into the Depart- 
ment. They have a record of every county, what it would take. In 
our county there are 1,686 farms, 588 from 5 to 15 acre allotments. 

The Cuatrman. We attempted that during the last session and 
because of a divided Southwest, we lost it. 

Mr. Apams. I thought California objected. 

The Cuatrman. California and New Mexico were able to divide 
the South and we were unable to put it through. Maybe not exactly 
as you are now proposing it. But when you stop to consider that Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and I think another couple of States 
have no small farmers the way we have them, and we have had great 
difficulty in even trying to do what you say there. It might have 
been possible by taking it above the national wena but we are now 
met with opposition from the Department of Agriculture in that and I 
agree with it. It will certainly increase the cotton acreage and cot- 
ton production. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. We want to take it off the allotment 
but you pass it down to the States. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

Senator Scnorpren. Might I ask, if you do that, I know Senator 
Ellender touched on it, what States will it actually affect and what 
States will it leave completely out ? 
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Mr. Apams. The three he mentioned would be the only ones left 
out, which are California, New Mexico, and Arizona. The rest have 
quite a few individuals that need that help. 

The CuHamman. As you may know, Senator Schoeppel, if you take, 
let’s say 2 percent, out of the national acreage allotment and give that 
to small farmers on a certain basis this percentage is taken from all 
States and it is not all States that have the same number of small 
farmers. 

Senator Scuorrren. That is what I understand. 

The Cuarman. There is where the trouble comes and that is why 
we received serious opposition from California and New Mexico and 
they succeeded in getting some of their friends together that caused 
us to forget about that method of approach. 

Senator EastLanp. The arid regions of Texas would oppose it? 

The Cuatrman. The South became divided. We had our majority 
leaders against us. Of course being majority leader he had a few 
votes controlled out there where things were equal they voted with 
him rather than with the southern cotton boys. I am not criticizing 
him for that but I just thought I would indicate the problems that it 

yoses. You see, Texas, as you know in the western part, grows a 
lot of cotton on irrigated lands, and you have the same conditions there 
as prevail in Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 

Mr. Apams. My testimony so far has been for the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas. There has been discussion here today about this 
diverted acreage. We have not had a meeting and discussed this par- 
ticular item but I have some viewpoints on it I would like to discuss. 

The first thing, I am for diverting a certain percentage of acres and 
paying rental on them to the farmer. 

The CuarrMaAn. You mean on all acres or just diverted acres? 

Mr. Avams. Diverted acres and pay the farmer on productivity of 
land diverted. 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Apams. In other words, a piece of land that is submarginal—— 

The Cuatrman. You mean what it would not produce? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. Going back, some people talk about this wheat 
yield we have in our county. The State of Arkansas in 1950 had 
31,000 acres of wheat and in 1954 it had 84,000 acres. In 1955 we will 
have more. Our State average yield is 26 bushels per acre. On this 
same wheat land we can harvest a wheat crop and come back and plant 
a crop of soybeans or milo behind it and get two crops off the same 
Jand. 

Senator Easttanp. What percentage of that wheat acreage is plant- 
ed in cotton areas? 

Mr. Apams. In my particular locality 

Senator Eastuanp. I don’t mean in your locality. I mean 84,000 
acres. <A lot of Arkansas doesn’t grow any cotton. 

Mr. Avams. I would say 50 percent of it. 

Senator Eastianp. Fifty percent of it is in cotton areas ? 

Mr. Apvams. That is right. In my particular locality on the Mis- 
sissippi River wheat produced us more money per acre than any other 
crop and we were fast growing into that when your controls came 
on. 

Senator Scuorrrent. Do I understand that previous to these years 
you did not have a wheat history as such? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, we did. We started growing wheat in 1950. 

Senator Scnorrret. That is only 5 years. 

Mr. Apams. That is when it started, about that time, in 1951. We 
did it for two reasons. One was because of the money item and next 
was shortage of labor we had and wheat we can make it produce and 
harvest it with much less labor. 

Senator Scnorrret. Could you give me the potential wheat acreage 
increases on adaptable land, even though it has to be a projected figure, 
but some figure, if you have it, for the next 5 years? 

Mr. Apams. No, I couldn’t give it to you because our land, I imag- 
ine we would have probably 200,000 acres or more to put in wheat in 
that valley. 

Senator Youne. Are you in a commercial area ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. How did you get this increase in acreage, smal] 
pieces of less than 15 acres ? 

Mr. Apams. Support price is $1.64, I believe. Maybe $1.62. 

Senator Youne. You must be in a noncommercial area. 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t think—I might be mistaken. I should know 
it offhand, but I do not know it. 

Senator Youne. What is your cash price? 

Mr. Apams. We sold our wheat because most of it did not, allot- 
ments didn’t go into the loan, we sold it from $1.68 to $2.02 a bushel. 
We have a good grade of wheat, the mills think. 

Senator Youna. If it is a good grade of wheat it will sell for more 
than $1.68. 

Mr. Apams. When we sold it—— 

Senator Youne. Wheat in Minneapolis, practically all of it, spring 
wheat is selling at $2.30 to $2.45. 

Mr. Apams. You have a different freight rate. Most of our wheat 
went for export, shipped to New Orleans. 

Senator Younc. You are a lot closer to markets than we are. You 
are closer to the cheap Mississippi River shipping and closer to the 
New York area, the big consuming areas. 

Mr. Apams. Close to the mills: 

Senator Youne. We have to ship this east, on the railroads and 
Great Lakes; we are a long way from the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Apams. We have no mills close. 

Senator Youne. The point I make is that if it were a good grade 
milling wheat it would be selling for more than $2 a bushel. 

Senator ScHorrret. What variety of wheat do you raise and what 
is the average protein content ? 

Mr. Anas. I have 75 acres of wheat myself. That is how much 
wheat I have. I buy seed from Coker, a Coker breed of wheat; it is 
soft winter wheat. 

Senator Eastianp. No. 2 Red grade? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Your acreage isn’t much more than—you had 32,000 
acres in 1954 and 54,000 acres average from 1928 through 1937. 

Mr. Apams. 1945 we had 65,000 acres planted, 39 harvested. 

Senator Youne. In 1953 you had 83,000 acres, 83,000 harvested, as 
against 63,000 this year. 

Mr. Apams. If you look at the right, the yield jumped, wheat 
changed its location. That wheat was grown in western Arkansas 
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and in the mountains at that time, and it had a very low yield. This 
wheat moved into alluvial land and the yield jumped. 

Senator Youne. And new varieties which are big yielders and poor 
quality. We could do the same thing and will if the Department of 
Agriculture keeps on providing the same level of price support for 
poor as for top quality 

Mr. Apams. The Senator from Kansas asked about milo. My aver- 
age in the county is 3,000 pounds per acre on milo. We had one par- 
ticular person, a vocational teacher, that produced an average of 80,300 
pounds on 3 acres. He fertilized it and irrigated it. We can also 
produce milo. 

Going back to what I call the soil-fertility bank, I think we should 
have, the first 3 acres should have, regardless of what productivity of 
land is, it should give a high rental, say, $25, $15, and $10. My reason 
is to take care of these small growers, small farmers and in place of 
what you were talking about, a guaranty on so many bushels or so 
many bales, put it on 3 or 4 or 5 acres, pay a high rental on that 
particular land to retire it. 

That has been my way of thinking. You referred to it a while ago, 
about high price for the first thousand bushels of wheat and second 
and third thousand. That is my way of giving them payment on this 
diverted land for 3 or 4 or 5 acres to compensate those small growers. 

The Cuarrman. Anything else? 

Mr. Apams. That is all. Thank you very much, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you, and it is nice of you to come 
down to the grassroots and see us. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Adams’ prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Charles Adams. I am a farmer from Hughes, Ark., and am 
president of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas. The council is a nonprofit 
organization concerned with the economic welfare of farmer interests as a 
whole; with respect to cotton, it is a member of American Cotton Producer 
Associates and participated in the many formal and informal meetings that 
resulted in the testimony presented by that organization here today. These 
remarks will be in addition to and in support of such testimony. 

We appreciate the opportunity to personally appear before this committee 
and attempts to visualize, as it appears to us, a foreboding picture of the cotton 
industry as a whole in the United States unless immediate and drastic steps 
are taken to promote and protect the merchandising of raw cotton and cotton 
textiles both in foreign markets and here on the homefront. 

It is absolutely imperative that this Nation maintain an economically sound 
farm population in order to produce needed food and fiber for a rapidly expand- 
ing peacetime population and without which it would not be possible to main- 
tain our Armed Forces or win a war. This cannot be done if continued reduc- 
tion in acres planted to basic crops so reduces the income of our farm popula- 
tion that a large percentage are forced to seek employment in other lines of 
endeavor. 

Arkansas, like a great many other States outside the industrial areas, depends 
to a great extent on its income from agriculture. This means not only farmers 
but the merchant, the banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the tax collector, and our 
State, and local governments. The total value of principal crops produced 
in Arkansas in 1954 amounted to $397 million dollars. Of this amount cotton 
was responsible for $260,868,000. Rice, the acreage of which is also being 
drastically reduced each year, was second, accounting for $68,853,000. It can 
therefore be readily seen that further decreases in production of basic crops, 
especially cotton, could cripple the ability of farm people to produce to an extent 
that would seriously affect communities, the State and the Nation. 

We in our State are not only concerned with the immediate reduction in 
cotton planted acres and our income, but we view with considerable alarm such 
statements aS were made recently by the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
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mittee that “cotton production is increasing so rapidly in free-world countries 
outside the United States that within another 2 or 3 years there may be no 
necessity to buy American grown cotton.” I am sure this alarm will verge 
on panic when they realize a large percentage of this cotton is destined for 
shipment to the United States in the form of sheets, towels, dress goods, shirts, 
and gray cloth which our finishers will convert into a thousand and one specialty 
items. 

Gentlemen, we have been told upon good authority, and presented with facts 
and figures in confirmation, that cotton textile finishers, brokers, and large 
chainstore buyers are flocking in great numbers to foreign countries to purchase 
finished cotton apparel and unfinished cloth at a price with which domestic mills 
cannot compete. This is being accomplished before officials of our Government 
ean be shaken from their lethargy sufficiently to take some action to salvage 
what there is left of our foreign trade and protect both the cotton producer 
and his best customer—the domestic mills—from permanent disaster. This is 
one time when the American cotton farmer and our domestic mills are in the 
same leaky boat and if someone doesn’t start bailing, as of now, it’s going to 
sink with all aboard. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee reports an alltime record pro- 
duction of 17 million bales of cotton in the free world outside the United 
States for the 1955-56 season. This total combined with an estimated American 
production of 14.8 million bales constitutes a single year’s record production. 
While the United States cotton surplus is the highest in the Nation’s history, 
no effort is being made by the Department of Agriculture or the administration 
to sell surplus cotton from the Government-owned stocks competitively in the 
foreign market, which it has full authority to do. Regardless of where the 
fault lies for the accumulation of these stocks, the Secretary cannot deny that 
he has it within his power to relieve the situation and preserve what is left 
of our historical share of the foreign market. He cannot blame cotton farmers 
because they have voluntarily voted each year since the surplus accumulated 
to drastically reduce their planted acres. 

Mr. Chairman, we as cotton farmers are principally interested in continuing 
to grow cotton, which is our livelihood. If there were other cash crops which 
are not also in surplus supply to which we could turn, it might be a different 
story. We might acquiesce to the one-world planners who evidently feel that 
the American cotton farmer and the industry as a whole is expendable. 

As we see it, the following axioms are self-evident : 

(1) The American cotton farmer cannot produce cotton as cheaply as foreign 
countries. The reasons are readily apparent. His investment in land, ma- 
chinery and equipment is still steadily increasing. Labor and the cost of fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, machinery, and so forth, all of which are governed by laws 
and administrative regulations, are set at a level above the rest of the free 
world and show no signs of declining. 

(2) While the American cotton farmer cannot continue to grow cotton to be 
sold at a market price below cost of production, we are also quite certain that 
he will not continue to be supported by a loan from any source, at any level, 
unless it can be moved into a market, either domestic or foreign. 

A situation of this kind would of course mean that the United States would 
be unable to compete with foreign cotton producers and be forced to discontinue 
the production of a commodity the importance of which in times of war has 
been credited with being second only to steel. 

(3) The only customers to which the American cotton producer can look 
are (a) domestic mills; and (b) foreign mills. 

The intermediate allied interests such as the banker, gins, merchants, com- 
presses and oil mills are essential only to the extent of consumption by domestic 
and foreign mills who in turn must have a consumer market. 

First, let us consider the foreign mills as customers. Japan alone now has 
one-fourth of the total world trade in cotton goods, is buying 3 out of every 5 
bales of her cotton requirements outside of the United States, and is continuing 
to expand. The Toyoda Co. of Japan recently completed a 50 million peso plant 
in Mexico for the manufacture of looms, spindles, and other textile equipment. 

We are told that favorable factors in the foreign-marketing picture are ex- 
panded purchasing power abroad and increased foreign consumption levels. 
However, the value of American cotton exported in the July to September period 
of this year was only 35 percent as large as a year ago. It is apparent that as 
foreign countries manufacturing cotton textiles are in an economic position 
to do so, their purchases of American raw cotton due to price competition, trade 
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agreements and discrimination are becoming less and less until as predicted 
py the International Cotton Advisory Committee there will be no American 
cotton purchased. 

In the past cotton farmers have been under the inpression that regardless 
of the amount of raw cotton exported we could always depend on a fairly con- 
sistent market to United States mills for domestic consumption, We, of course, 
overlooked the fact that while there are import quotas on raw cotton there are 
none on manufactured cotton, wearing apparel and fabrics. We were astounded 
to learn that while Japan exported 12.8 million yards of cotton textiles to the 
United States in 1951, it had increased to 68.7 million yards by 1954 and a pre- 
liminary estimate based on the first 5 months of 1955 indicate 128.9 million yards 
for this year. As a matter of fact, the Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry has reported that in August 1955 it validated orders for future de- 
livery in the United States totaling 52 million square yards of cloth. These 
figures are for yard goods only and do not include towels, sheets, apparel, and 
so forth. As we stated previously, we have been informed that American buyers 
are flocking to buy foreign manufactured cotton apparel and unfinished cloth, 
some of which is finished in this country and sold domestically and exported 
under American trade labels. 

The American cotton producer and all the allied interests involved in the 
entire cotton industry in the United States are not only in grave danger of 
losing their entire foreign market but a large percentage of their domestic 
market. This would be a national calamity. All of which, as we see it, has 
been brought on by administrative failure to shoulder responsibility and use 
the authority with which it is vested to save this most important segment of 
our economy before it is too late. 

There has been too much talk about long-range programs and not enough 
action to accomplish what is needed to be done now. Any merchant with a large 
surplus of any one commodity knows what to do. He holds a sale and moves 
it. When the pasture gate is open and cattle are escaping to the hills, does 
a smart farmer close the gate or start talking about building a new barn? 

In our opinion the first step in an attempt to salvage an already deplorable 
condition is for the Congress to direct the administration to use its authority 
to sell CCC-owned cotton competitively on the foreign market. This must be 
done without delay or it will be too late. 

We believe that the domestic market for American cotton producers should 
be reasonably assured by import quotas on cotton apparel and cloth produced 
from lower priced raw cotton and cheap foreign labor. And, that American mills 
should be permitted to purchase at competitive world prices from CCC an amount 
of raw cotton equivalent to their exports of textiles to foreign countries. 

We have been told by mill executives that certain grades and staples of cotton 
are going into the loan, for which there is no demand. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the loan basis should be adjusted to discourage and penalize the 
continued growth of cotton for which there is no market. 

This organization has always been opposed to the sliding scale or flexible sup- 
port price for cotton. Experience has taught us that the only way to control 
production of cotton is through allotments and marketing quotas. 

Regarding the loan or support price for cotton, we feel that if the CCC will sell 
competitively on the foreign market it will soon set a pattern with respect to 
foreign market prices, which, combined with the economic balance between 
cotton and synthetics on the domestic market, will enable cotton producers to 
weigh and balance production costs against a possible dual price market. We 
feel that this can only be done after the effects of a trial run by CCC selling 
competitively abroad. It is quite possible that the result of such a trial run 
might indicate the feasibility of a dual price system which, combined with 
acreage controls, might result in a large percentage of the crop moving through 
normal trade channels. 


The Cuarrman. At this point I will place in the record a statement 
of the Hon. Dave L. Pearce, Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

(Mr. Pearce’s prepared statement follows :) 

Under present day federally controlled farm programs, Louisiana farmers 
are fast having their rights to produce a volume of cotton, rice, sugar, and tung 
nuts for which we have the productivity and know-how taken away from them. 


As long as farm costs continue to rise as a result of spiraling increases granted 
various segments of labor and industry, some resultant of national legislation, 
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without corresponding increased volume of agricultural production opportunity, 
we know that farmers’ net income will be diminished to the detriment of our 
entire economy. In fact this is happening now. For farmers to net an $11.6 
billion income in 1954 on a $163 billion investment in American farms, we know 
that agriculture is not sharing the same prosperity that others are enjoying, 

For American farmers to bear the brunt of controlled production when agri- 
cultural commodities are produced in long supply in the world, is not fair by 
any stretch of the imagination. Yet, this is precisely what is happening in the 
ease of farm products like cotton, rice, sugar, and other commodities. 

The mechanics of the existing farm program, in my estimation, although 
intended to provide orderly marketing safeguards to agriculture has provided 
incentives, protection, and price guaranties to foreign competitive producers 
while our Government has accumulated vast holdings of farm products result- 
ing from price guaranties. It is my belief that farmers of Louisiana want to 
supply the demands of the best consuming market in the world, the American 
population. In addition, we need and want our share of the market needs of 
friendly nations on competitive equals. 

If we are really concerned with providing food and fiber to our American 
consuming public and foreign countries who need the products of American 
agriculture, the act should have as its prime consideration the welfare of those 
farm families who have through past performance demonstrated their ability 
to supply our needs and then some. I have reference to the fact that major 
farm legislation should first deal with agriculture—the products of these farms— 
and those who produce farm commodities in volumes that move into trade. 

It is my firm belief that any farm legislation that will work for Louisiana 
farmers will be in the best interests of American agriculture. Therefore, with 
the information I have been able to gather through my lifelong association 
with farming, would recommend the following provisions to be incorporated in 
your consideration for modifying the Agricultural Act: 

(1) That disposal, in an orderly manner, of accumulated Government 
holdings of surplus farm commodities now on hand is essentially the first 
problem that must be solved. Surplus farm produce should be given to 
needy nations rather than American dollars. 

(2) That we provide opportunity to produce to maximum volume of agri- 
cultural products of a quality and grade in demand in the domestic and 
foreign markets with production controls limited by demand for the sub- 
standard products of farms. This would probably necessitate establish- 
ment of grading procedures consistent with present-day buying practices 
that have in some degree forged ahead of established old standards. 

(3) A price-support mechanism that would insure an orderly marketing 
procedure and at the same time not provide a floor under world production 
of any given commodity. The complexity of such a support program should 
not be so involved that movement of commodities into the markets would 
be impeded by price fixing as a result of this complexity. 

(4) That acres diverted from price-supported commodities should be 
limited in their alternative productive farm use in any given area. This 
should avoid shifting and complicating marketing of other commodities. I 
would think that price supports assistance would be conditioned on the 
compliance with the diverted acres outline. 


The Cuarmman. All right, Mr. Richardson, Give us your name in 
full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE RICHARDSON, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Mr. Ricuarpson. I am Clyde Richardson Alexandria, a local 
farmer. I farm approximately 125 acres in row crops and I raise 
cotton, corn, and cattle and hogs. I farm cotton as a cash crop. 

I am speaking for myself and my neighbors and some of us have 
been called small farmers. Some of my neighbors spoke to me this 
morning, they heard I would be here this morning, wanted to ask 
you when are we going to get out of sharecropping for the Government. 

That is, get rid of our Government control of our farms. That is 
what most of them are asking me. A free market, most of my neigh- 
bors want a free market, a free desire to farm. 
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The CuatrMan. You mean all they want to produce? 
Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, not right now; you couldn’t turn them loose. 
The Cuarrman. I know, but we have to meet a problem now. It 

is not the one 10 years hence. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. They want to work to it. 

The Cuarmman. That is what we are hoping for. Are they against 
support prices? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Support prices, right now, they have to be. 
Acreage allotment does not work, which has been proven. With the 
Extension Department, with our scientists, with our farmers becoming 
more educated every year, with our acreage allotments we know we 
take a few less acres and grow the same amount of cotton. 

The Crarrman. What do you suggest in its place? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, that isa big question for anybody to answer. 

The Cuatrman. You ought to have it answered. You are com- 
plaining about the present method. You ought to have an answer. 
You should think it through and not pass the buck to us. That is 
why we asked you to come up. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The answer to the question could be a bale allot- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. A what? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Bale allotment. 

The Cxatrman. That has been suggested by many and we are going 
to study that. 

Mr. Ricrarpson. With the program working, with the support 
price and as we turn loose the farmers to farm freely, gradually decline 
from our support oa 

The Cuatrman. I don’t see how you can make a go on a lower 
support price if you have trouble now. Tell me how you farmers can 
get along. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Well, you realize most of the trouble with farmers 
now is expense of the high price of the things to be bought. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. That is one of the main troubles, 
that they sell what they produce for a low price and what they buy 
keeps on going up. I wish I knew some way to stop that. That is one 
of the principal difficulties with the situation today. I find that in 
most parts of this country farmers wouldn’t take it so hard, receiving 
low prices, if what they sell at a low price would be sold to the consumer 
at a lower price. T here is somebody in between that gets this benefit. 
That to me is the thing that is very aggravating. 

On the other hand, for them to have to pay more and more for 
what they need is what causes a lot of this trouble that we are faced 
with now. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Not saying anything against labor, which we 
see, when labor goes up our product goes up, steel we buy, tractor 
parts, fertilizer, clothes. Government support price on minimum wage 
scales has been increased, and it comes back with an increase in the 
price of products to the farmer. That is one scale that. worked a 
hardship on farmers. Every time they have a strike, when it is settled 
we go back to the store and buy a product, it has gone up 10 to 25 
percent. Somehow if we can stop that, that will help. 

The Cuatrman. That is what we are trying to find from you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The question has been asked: Are we producing 
too much, is our plant too large? I don’t think so. When you walk 
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down the streets and see many people that do not have sufficient clothes. 
made of cotton, and you know they don’t have sufficient food, what is 
the trouble? That is a question 1 asked the Senators. How can we 
solve it? If we were overproducing they would have plenty. The 
trouble is how can we get it to them? Somebody spoke of forcing 
the small farmer out of business. As long as they give them a per- 
centage of their cotton allotment, speaking of cotton, or any other 
supported product, they will stay in business and compete with the 
large farmer. That touches most of our cotton question. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. May I have a word on soil conservation and seed 
distribution and fertilizer? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, if you have anything constructive to offer we 
will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Working some with our PMA and ASPC, major- 
ity of the program has been taken by those who are on a large scale 
or people with other occupations besides farming, doctors, lawyers, 
that buy these farms and make their money elsewhere. They take 
full advantage of our Government program, which is good. 

The Cuarrman. You would be against that? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Sir? 

The CHarrman. You are against that? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The way it is working now I am against it. 

The CuarrmMan. How would you stop it? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There is no way to stop it. We believe in free 
enterprise. 

The Cuatrman. I knew you would say that. Of course somebody 
suggested that unless a farmer is really living on the farm and makes 
his livelihood out of it he should not get the same support as a fellow 
who is truly a farmer. In other words, if a doctor is making a pile 
of money and spends money to buy that farm and lets somebody 
work it, somebody has stated that he shouldn’t receive price supports. 
Would you deny him that ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No, sir; we are a free country and we want to keep 
our country that way. 

The Cuarrman. You would be surprised. A lot of them said he 
ought to be indicted. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We are a free country. 

The Cuarrman, Anything else? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I believe that touches most of it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Is Mr. Smith here? 

Give your full name, and your occupation, please, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF SOSTHENE SMITH, JR., CHURCH POINT, LA. 


Mr. Smrru. I am Sosthene Smith, Jr., farmer from Church Point, 
Acadia Parish. I operate a 110-acre farm. I have two tenants be- 
sides myself who farm this farm. My 1955 cotton allotment was 17 
acres. In addition, I planted 16 acres of sweet potatoes in 1955. 

Three years ago I was growing 20 acres of cotton and 30 acres of 
sweet potatoes, with 1 tenant. My farm operation picture is not 
too much different from what other small farmers face in our parish. 
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We have in Acadia Parish 2,320 families living on 1,213 cotton 
farms. This is not a sideline. They are farming for a living. The 
parish allotment for 1956 is 13,090, which means an average of 5.6 
acres per family. And we have 60 percent of these two-thirds basis, 
which means one-third goes to the landowner. An average income 
from 5.6 acres cotton to the tenant is about $400 to his share. 

These low cotton acreages to small farmers are below a reasonable 
and fair per farm economic unit, and if continued is now and will 
continue to pose some serious economic problems and shifts to other 
crops, which are in serious overproduction. 

Under existing farm legislation I do not see how I can continue 
to expect a living out of 5.6 acres of cotton and 65 cents per bushel 
sweet potatoes. In the case of cotton, I need more acreage, if I am 
to survive, and let the tenant survive. I do a large portion of the work 
on my farm except harvest. If I had more acres, I feel that I could 
compete against any other Louisiana or American farmer because I 
know that labor and other costs would make it possible for me to 
compete where I do a good bit of my own work. 

Senator ScHorrrent. How much of an increase do you think should 
be allocated to that type of an operation? 

Mr. Smiru. This type of operation, I think, we should have at 
least 50 percent increase. 

Senator ScHorrren. In other words, if you get 5 acres now, you 
should have 214 more ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. What I was thinking about was the doubling 
up of a hundred percent more would be 10 acres instead of 5. If 
I can’t have more acres of cotton, it is not a farm law I need, it is a job. 

Smail farmers like myself, understand that 90 percent support 
guarantees competition from big producers who use this as a guaranty 
to get credit to produce large amounts of cotton that in some cases 
is only adding to the surplus. Small farmers, like myself, have to 
finance their own crop locally and don’t benefit from guaranteed price 
that make it possible to borrow to the limit to produce a crop. 

The CuarrMan. What do you plant on the rest of your acres? 

Mr. Saru. The rest is sweet potatoes and corn. 

The Coamman. Sixteen acres of sweet potatoes ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I got stuck in 1950 the same as now. I have been 
planting—I am 60 years old—as long as I remember. 

The Cuarrman. You made money in the past on it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. The sweet-potato market is not too good now. 

Mr. Smrru. Very weak. 

The Cuarrman. How about corn? 

Mr. Smiru. We use corn for feed. 

The CHatrman. For cattle that you grow? 

Mr. Smiru. Cattle and chickens. 

The Cuatrman. What is your corn production per acre ? 

Mr. Surru. Corn production per acre is about 15 barrels, about 30 
bushels. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

All right, Mr. Bracey. 
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STATEMENT OF HILTON L. BRACEY, VICE PRESIDENT, MISSOURI 
COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, MO. 


Mr. Bracey. I am Hilton L. Bracey. I reside in Portageville, Mo., 


and I am here primarily as representative of the Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association. 

Senator, if it is agreeable, I will just dispense with most of this 
written statement and touch on a couple of facts or suggestions that 
haven’t been brought out. 

The CuarrMan. That is fine and your whole statement will be put 
intherecord. I think there is something new in it. 

Mr. Bracey. There is something new which has not been brought 
out. 


The Cuatrman. Do you want the whole statement in the record / 
Mr. Bracry. Yes. 

The CHarrman. It will be put in the record. 

(Mr. Bracey’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Hilton L. Bracey. I reside in Portageville, Mo. I am a cotton 
farmer and executive vice president of the Missouri Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion. The MCPA is a nonprofit organization with offices at Portageville, Mo., and 
with a membership confined to actual producers and closely related interests of 
the cotton industry. It speaks-officially for a vast majority of the cotton farmers 
of this State. It does not sell insurance, merchandise, or services of any kind, 
except direct and personal representation for the cotton farmer. Although pro- 
duced only in the southeastern part of Missouri, cotton is the major cash crop 
of the State. 


CAUSE OF AGRICULTURE 


Wet believe that the cause of American agriculture, and, specifically, of the 
cotton farmer, suffers at the hands of its purported friends as well as its natural 
enemies, and that the findings of this committee and resultant legislation may 
well determine not only the fate of the farmer but of the Nation as well. 

We suggest that the adjustment of inequities between agriculture and other 
segments of our economy transcends in importance any consideration of per- 
sonality, party or policy—either domestic or international—except those of 
national stability and world peace, 

An agricultural plant adequate to domestic and foreign needs and potentially 
great enough to meet the contingencies of war and disaster in the foreseeable 
future, should be recognized as a national necessity. Such a plant can be main- 
tained continuously only under conditions of reasonably stable prices and market 
conditions, with improvement of equipment and personnel stimulated by pro- 
spective or possible profits. 

This association does not endorse price supports at any stated percentage of 
parity as a cure-all for the farm problem. We do affirm, however, that without 
the stable price-support program, not only the farm economy but the national 
economy would long since have collapsed. 

The economy of this Nation stands on three equally important legs—labor, 
industry, and agriculture. And a threat to one is an equal threat to all. We 
affirm that agricultural stability, prosperity, and progress are a national, not 
an industry concern. 

An adequate farm plant, adequately staffed, implies parity of opportunity for 
profit with other segments of our economy. Maintenance of such a plant is an 
investment, not a charity. Such a plant can best be preserved by a “national” 
rather than a “farm” program. Such a program implies regulation not only of 
farmers and farm acres, but of export projects and trade and exchange agree- 
ments, of industrial pay scales and consumer prices. 

In view of past experience, current facts and circumstances, we respectfully 
suggest the consideration of three courses of action, two of which, in our judg- 
ment, will solve the major problems of the cotton producing industry. 
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CONTINUED PRESENT PROGRAM AND POLICY 


In the light of experience, we harbor no illusions as to the ultimate outcome 
of continuing on our present course. It involves briefly: 
(a) reduction of production 
(b) reduction of price 
(c) loss of markets 
(d) inereased foreign production of cotton 
(e) increased production of synthetics here and abroad. 

We suggest that this program constitutes a complete blueprint for the slow 
suicide of the American cotton industry as it now exists. 

Already underway is the migration of more and more families from the farm. 
Already apparent is the growing concentration of farming in the hands of large- 
scale, corporation-type farm operators. 

Even the advocates of this type of agriculture admit that the farm com- 
munity will be greatly weakened under such a system, and that under it agri- 
culture will cease to be the great factor of strength in defense of the Nation 
and of the free world which it is today. 

Cuts in farm prices have never reached the consumer. Continuously, what 
the farmer buys goes up, and what he sells goes down. Experience demon- 
strates that farm price cuts do not make markets. Neither do they produce 
desirable shifts in production totals. Currently they simply reduce the farm- 
er’s income. Ultimately, they threaten the stability of the national economy. 

Right now, administration policy has given away at least one-half of the 
American cotton farmer’s share of the world market. Unless conditions change, 
it is gone for good. Three years will see the end of all American cotton in the 
world market if we pursue the same course. This course leads to extinction. 


NEW OPERATING POLICY 


Admission of our mistakes and adoption of an honest, straightforward operat- 
ing policy can reverse the dangerous trends inherent in the present program. 
We suggest the following revisions of policy: 

(a) Adopt a fair and positive rule to replace the mathematical system which 
presently forces the farmer to produce less each year, and to accept less for 
each suceeeding crop. 

(b) Act to insure a world market for not less than 5% million bales of 
American cotton each year, adopting whatever competitive pricing devices that 
may be needed to insure the suggested volume. 

(c) Impose reasonable and equitable import restrictions against cheap for- 
eign textiles. (Senate bill 2702 is a step in the right direction, requiring 
recognition of national responsibility for the plight of the cotton producer.) 

(d) Establish and maintain price supports at not less than 90 percent of 
parity, and adjust acreage allotments upward as rapidly as conditions permit. 

(e) Revise the loan program to eliminate eventually undesirable cotton. We 
suggest that this adjustment be made through premiums and discounts that 
would discourage production of undesirable cotton. To change the loan base 
from Middling seven-eighths inch to Middling inch would, in our opinion, result 
in a back-door cut in price for all grades and staples and would not accomplish 
the desired objective. The USDA reports that it would be impossible to state 
the effect a change in the base loan rate would have on the various grade and 
staple combinations. This is true because the board of directors of CCC approves 
the schedule of premiums and discounts individually for each loan program. 

We suggest that the survival of the American cotton farmer as a solvent and 
productive unit of the Nation’s economy depends upon four things: fair access 
to world markets, price supports at survival levels, production of desirable cotton, 
and the reasonable acreage allowance which these reforms would naturally 
produce. 

With these weapons the American cotton farmer should resist the encroach- 
ments of foreign growths and of synthetics wherever produced. 


A NEW APPROACH 


Serap price-support programs, either stable or sliding scale, and adopt an 
entirely new approach to the cotton problem. Such an approach might be 
through the production payments route, or the so-called two-price system. In 
considering the production payments route, we suggest : 
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(a) That the minimum national marketing quota of 10 million bales be 
continued. 

(0) Allocate to each farmer (on a history basis) his proportionate share 
of the national quota and pay to each farmer the difference between the 
price he receives for the cotton he produces and the price at 100 percent of 
parity. (Sales prices to be determined according to average prevailing 
prices, quality, and other pertinent considerations. ) 

(c) Assign to each farmer a “secondary quota,” representing his propor- 
tionate share of 4 million bales, paying him the difference between the price 
he receives for this production and 50 percent of parity ; subject to the same 
determinations. 

It is confidently believed that need for the secondary quota would quickly dis- 
appear since it is proposed as a safeguard against unrealistic production during 
the early life of the program. Relaxation of the minimum national quota as 
the program progresses would justify a systematic reduction of production pay- 
ment guaranties, possibly at approximately 5 percent of parity for each million- 
bale increase in the minimum national allotment. 

The suggested approach is particularly attractive in that it separates the pro- 
ducer from other segments of the cotton industry, leaving the farmer some degree 
of freedom in adjusting production to his personal need and situation. Estimated 
costs would not exceed those of administering the present program. 

In our opinion, the two-price system and the production-payment plan will 
produce eventually the same end result. Major differences would be in the 
administration of the two programs. Under the two-price program it would be 
necessary : 

(a) To maintain the current loan system for the amount of cotton produced 
by each farmer under the national marketing quota. 

(b) Provide special considerations for American cotton mills, and perhaps 
other segments of the cotton industry. 

The two-price system points to the Commodity Credit Corporation becoming 
finally the marketing agency for all American cotton. Administration of such a 
program would be extremely complicated, and the logical tendency would be 
toward disruption of many or most of the normal channels of trade. 


MOVE CCC STOCKS 


Regardless of the choice of program, immediate governmental action to dispose 
of current stocks as rapidly as possible into world trade would be basically 
necessary. 

In our opinion there is no way, absolutely no way at all, for this country to 
reestablish or maintain a healthy and prosperous cotton economy unless stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation are reduced to a level consistent with 
normal demand, plus sensible reserves for national security. 


FARM CHOICE 


In our opinion there has been too much talk by people and organizations pur- 
porting to represent farmer thinking, and not enough from the farmer himself. 
We urge that the farmer be given an opportunity to express his views on the 
type of program that he thinks best suited to himself and his neighbors. If 
the farmer were allowed to choose between a continuation of present programs 
and policy, a new operating policy for the current program, and a new approach 
to the cotton problem, it would erase once and for all any doubts as to what 
the farmer would really like to have. It seems only fair to make this opportunity 
available, and we sincerely recommend that the Congress provide an opportunity 
for the farmer to vote on the type of farm program that he wants at the same 
time he votes in a marketing quota referendum. 


SOIL FERTILITY BANK 


We note with misgivings a growing sentiment for a plan for withdrawing 
American acres from production through some sort of Federal rental or other 
payment arrangement and described by its proponents as a fertility bank. 
Posed in general language up to this time, the plan apparently implies Govern- 
ment expenditures with a dual purpose of relieving the present financial plight 
of the farmer and, with the same payments, building into the Nation’s soil a 
reserve of fertility against possible future need. 
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In the light of our present knowledge the proposal appears impractical, ex- 
pensive, and visionary in the extreme. 

We submit that the present programs of the Soil Conservation Service, imple- 
mented by incentive payments through the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service are husbanding the fertility resources of the Nation by present 
methods in an adequate and satisfactory manner; we submit that minor ex- 
pansion of these services to meet possible contingencies would be both sensible 
and economical should greater need arise in the future. Although we heartily 
endorse and fully appreciate these services and their contribution to the national 
economy, we see no present need for any extensive enlargement. 

Farmers through their own initiative, and with the adequate assistance of 
present Government programs, are currently both increasing crops and improv- 
ing the farmlands of the Nation. Food production has increased by 40 percent 
during the past 15 years. From a standpoint of man-hours per unit of produc- 
tion, it has increased 90 percent since World War II. 

In our opinion agriculture cannot only keep pace with population growth, but 
ean supply any foreseeable emergency demand in the future. Increasing per 
acre production, it would seem, is the best possible evidence that American 
soils suffer neither from lack of fertility nor careful management and use. The 
evidence at the moment points to more, not less, farm products per person in 
the United States. 

We conclude, therefore, that proposal of a fertility bank is less to safeguard 
our future fertility than to justify Federal payments to farmers for withdrawal 
of producing acres. The people of this country are now enjoying the cheapest 
and healthiest diet in the world. One hour of labor can be traded for more 
and better food than has ever been possible before in the history of the human 
race. There is no reasonable basis for doubt that agriculture, even without 
benefit of future scientific discoveries, can meet any reasonable challenge of 
the future. 

A soil fertility bank through the use of Federal land rentals would be almost 
impossible of practical administration. It would further encroach on the 
farmer’s personal liberty and judgment, precluding him from gearing his op- 
erations to personal need or changing conditions. Such a bank would produce 
many impressive changes. That it would, to any satisfactory degree, solve the 
present difficulties of the farmer, we sincerely do not believe. 


SMALL COTTON FARM 


We recommend a national reserve of not to exceed 1 percent of the national 
allotment to be established and to be in addition to the national allotment, and 
allocated to States on the basis of need for adjustments in small farm allot- 
ments. Such a reserve would relieve a difficult situation in those States and 
counties having a high percentage of small farms. The matter of small farm 
allotments is a national problem and we urge that it should be handled as such. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we affirm that agriculture and agricultural production must 
finally be fitted into a national economic scheme contributing to and sharing in 
the Nation’s progress and prosperity. 

We recognize the fact that sacrifices and adjustments will certainly be in- 
volved in such a project; that for some of us it may produce major changes in 
our way of life. Yet, we believe that such a project would be welcomed by most 
of our members and their fellow farmers as resolving the cloud of doubt, the 
pinch of purported remedies, and the continuing threat of economic extinction. 


APPRECIATION 


To the honorable members of this committee for their courtesy and attention, 
our sincere thanks. In furtherance of your purpose, the services of officers and 
members, employees and all facilities of this association are at your call at any 
time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bracey. First of all, I want to say that Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association is affiliated with the American Cotton Preducers 
Associates and we endorse the statement of Mr. rapsbea 68 However, 
I think we are up at a point where farmers are searching for a new 
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way of maintaining a farm income. I am going to suggest a thought, 
what I term more or less a new approach. ‘That is to scrap our price- 
support program altogether, stable or sliding scale, and consider pro- 
duction payments or two-price system. 

First of all, I would like to suggest here what we term as a produc- 
tion-payment route. First minimum national marketing quota of 
10 million bales be continued and, second, allocate to each farmer on a 
historic basis his proportionate share of national quota and pay to each 
farmer the difference between price he receives for cotton he produces 
and price at a hundred percent of parity. 

Sales price to be determined according to average prevailing prices, 
quality, and other pertinent considerations. 

Th CHaremayn. Is that in addition to what Mr. Cortright stated? 

Mr. Bracey. This is entirely different from what Mr. Cortright 
stated, I think. 

The CHarrmMAn. Can you tell us the difference in the proposal you 
now make and the so-called Brannan plan ? 

Mr. Bracry. Well, sir, I don’t know exactly what the Brannan plan 
entails. 

The CHamman, The Brannan plan entails production payments 
along the line you suggested. That is, it would be similar to the wool 
law. 

Mr. Bracry. That is right. 

The Carman. The wool law, as you know, provides that there 
will be a free market for wool, sell on the free market and whatever 
difference there is between free market price and whatever is agreed 
upon the Government would pay the difference. 

Mr. Bracey. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan, That is along the same line as the Brannan plan, 
so-called Brannan plan, as I understand it. 

Senator Youne. Could I ask a question ? 

The western wheat growers are proposing a two-price system and 
the Grange, too. It 1s a wheat certificate plan, self-financing. It 
would provide a hundred percent support for all wheat used for 
human food. The Federal Government would pay the difference be- 
tween what the farmer actually got and full parity by a wheat cer- 
tificate. The plan through a tax on bread, and so forth, would be self- 
financing. Itis hard to explain here. Would yours be a self-financing 
plan on the order of the Grange, or strictly one of production payment 
out of the United States Treasury ? 

Mr. Bracey. It would be out of Treasury payment strictly. 

Senator Easrtanp. What is the difference in that and the Oscar 
Johnson plan that was the law at one time back in the early thirties? 
In fact, it was the cotton program. 

Mr. Bracey. As I understand it, sir, not a great deal of difference. 
But it would allow the farmer to exercise a certain amount of con- 
trol over his production and at the same time the price factor as a 
detriment to moving cotton on the market. That is the thought that 
prompted this suggestion. 

Senator Easttanp, How did it work back in the thirties when it was 
alaw? Did it work all right? 

Mr. Bracey. All I can say is from what I read and heard. I under- 
stood it worked quite well. 
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The Cuatrman. Would this payment be made only on what you 
sell abroad or on the entire crop ¢ 

Mr. Bracey. The difference between market price, sir, and a hun- 
dred percent of parity on the minimum national quota. 

The CuHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Bracey. We propose a secondary quota that would be the dif- 
ference between 10 million and 14 million bales and on that portion that 
he be supported at 50 percent of parity. The reason is to allow the 
farmer enough cotton to stay in business and at the same time to hold 
production down the first year or two while the program gets under- 
way and not get this to an all-out cotton fight again to plant as much 
as wecan. We could produce 20 million bales the first year if we were 
turned loose. We suggest once it gets underway if it gets proper con- 
sideration that probably we could eventually forget about the 14 
million bales altogether and reduce the payment 5 percent of parity 
and increase the minimum a million bales and reduce the parity price 
5 percent each time. That is essentially the same thing as the two- 
price system except you take everybody out of the picture except the 
producer himself and the Government. In other words, supe isn’t 
concerned with it, your miller isn’t concerned because he can buy cot- 


ton on the open market and it doesn’t confuse the issue for the spinner. 
That is the objection on the two-price system. He has to have protec- 
tion because that is our best market. That is about the sum and sub- 
stance of it because we all think the first things have to come first, and 
that is to move what we have on hand. 

Another thing we would like to see if we can get to it is allow the 
farmers a choice in what type of farm program they have. At least 


a vote on it. When they vote in the marketing quota referendum 
let them vote for two-price or flexible or sliding scale or stable. We 
think it would be something we have never had before and we could 
get at least past this argument as to what the farmer would want. 

The Cuatrrman. Would you think it necessary that the program sub- 
mitted would have to have a majority vote of the farmers, or what ? 

Mr. Bracey. I hadn’t thought too much. Two-thirds majority like 
the marketing quota vote would be all right. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose you didn’t reach two-thirds on any one 

proposition? Would the whole thing go out of the window ? 

Mr. Bracey. Wecouldn’t have that. We would have to have a safe- 
guard. 

The Caarrman. You can see the difficulty that would prevail if your 
method were to be followed. 

Mr. Bracey. One other comment on the soil fertility bank. We 
think from the standpoint of diverted acres it would be all right, but 
to adjust production, we don’t quite think it will do it and we don’t 
think we could justify it as building up reserves against future need 
because our soil is under pretty good care now, our yields indicate that 
and if it is going to be used to offset declining farm income and re- 
stricting diverted acreage, anybody would be all right, but to adjust 
production we are afraid it wouldn’t work and we have heard it advo- 
sated for such reason. 

Those are the only things we have to suggest here except the things 
that have already been said. I do appreciate this opportunity. 

Thank you very much, 

64440—56—pt. 5——31 
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The Cuarman. Mr. Joe C. Hardin, please. 
Give us your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF JOE C. HARDIN, PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Harprn. My name is Joe C. Hardin, president, Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation, which is a general farm organization with a paid 
membership of more than 56,000 farm families in Arkansas. 

The Cuamman. Out of how many ? 

Mr. Harpin. We got better than 25 percent of those people registered 
as farmers. These Arkansas members are also members of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation by virtue of the Arkansas Farm Bureau 
affiliation with the national organization. 

The CuarrMan. How much cotton do you grow ? 

Mr. Harpin. I am allowed to grow 160 acres. 

The CuHarrman. Out of how much land? 

Mr. Harprn. 984 acres. 

The Carman. What else? 

Mr. Harpin. They told me I had a bad history. I thought I was 
making a good history. I began to adjust to fit the market needs and 
when I go tothe ASC market and they say you have a bad history, that 
is the way it works. 

The CHarrman. What else do you plant? 

Mr. Harprn. I try to be as shifty as the average American farmer. 
I shifted into rice and next year I will have to shift into soybeans be- 
cause the rice hit the same difficulties as others. 

Senator Youne. Stay out of wheat, will you? 

Mr. Harprn. I have been listening to this today and I was en- 
couraged. 

The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Harprn. It is my understanding the purpose of this meeting is 
to give interested individuals and representatives of groups and or- 
ganizations an ee to express themselves on the present farm 
program generally and particularly to get suggestions and ideas for 
improving the program. 

The CHatrrman. That is what we wanted. In other words some- 
thing we can put our teeth in and settle this and try to adjust it. 

Mr. Harprn. Well, although we are general farm organization and 
represent all segments of agriculture, the purpose of our being present 
in this hearing is principally in the interest of cotton—Arkansas’ 
chief money crop and the basis of our agricultural economy. It is 
imperative that we recognize the seriousness of the situation that has 

developed and is continuing to become more and more aggravated in 
this all-important crop 

There are a number of things that have contributed to the sad plight 
that we find ourselves in at the present time, one of which certainly is 
the agricultural laws under which we have operated. It would serve 
no purpose to take time to point out all the mistakes we have made 
or point an accusing finger at departments and agencies and individ- 
uals who have failed to do certain things that we realize now could 
and should have been done. We must devote our energies to making 
obviously needed changes to overcome as rapidly as possible some of 
the mistakes we have made. I refer specifically to the market situa- 
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tion. Our markets have disappeared at an alarming and disastrous 
rate while we are attempting to make cotton producers prosperous 
with Government price supports. ; 

Regardless of how pure our motives are, and how popular the high 
support program has been during the past several years, the fact is 
ndisputable that this policy has contributed greatly to the loss of mar- 
kets that we have experienced and are continuing to suffer—and will 
continue to suffer as long as we refuse to recognize that we must be 
competitive in world markets since cotton is a world commodity of 
which we are supplying only about 30 percent. 

Our refusal to sell at world prices will have resulted in the aecumu- 
lation of 14 million bales of American cotton in our warehouses by 
the end of our marketing year, August 1, 1956. 

We have failed miserably and utterly in our attempt to control 
production. Foreign growths of cotton and synthetic-fiber produc- 
tion have increased more rapidly than we could possibly reduce pro- 
duction with our controls and restricted acreage programs. Our com- 
petitors have rejoiced literally at our decision to put our cotton in 
warehouses instead of on markets for consumption. 

It is not enough, however, to admit that we are victims of our own 
good intentions, not to cry about how bad off we are. We must set 
about recapturing some of our cotton markets, both domestic and 
foreign. We must be realistic in this adventure. It is wholly incon- 
sistent to say that we have every intention of putting 514 million bales 
of American cotton in foreign trade and then maintain a pricing 
policy that would make this next to impossible. Certainly it is not 
the only one, but price is a very important factor in selling. 

Cotton merchants are realizing that every day. Cotton producers 
and the friends of cotton in the Congress will have to face up to that 
fact—even though it is unpleasant. 

The CuHatrmMan. Would you agree that unless the Government 
stepped in to give some kind of assistance by way of payments or 
any other method that it would be almost impossible to compete with 
foreign growers of cotton ? 

Mr. Harorn,. I think that is a very realistic statement in view of 
the accumulated surpluses. 

The Cuarrman. Even without accumulated surpluses, I personally 
can’t see how it would be possible for the average small farmer to 
compete in the sale of his cotton when everything he buys costs so 
much more than it does in Peru or Mexico or Brazil; and then the 
labor he hires is so much more. You can readily see that in almost 
any program even with the surpluses wiped out it will be very diffi- 
cult in my humble judgment to cope with the foreign producer. 

Mr. Harprn. Well, sir, I don’t think you are entirely wrong in light 
of things that have come to pass in the last 30 years, that you and I 
have been witness to. One time we got markets for around into 11 
million bales of cotton abroad and we didn’t have Government sub- 
sidizing that, but since then we have engaged in certain practices over 
here that has induced additional production in our competitive lands. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Harprn. And therefore this next year I think foreign produc- 
tion will be 17.7 million bales, which is in excess of American produc- 
tion for the first time in history. We have created some circumstances 
that we have to live with and we are going to have to make the neces- 
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sary adjustments. As a cotton producer I am faced with two choices, 
T can subscribe to and hope for a Government program of relatively 
high supports with the inevitable accompanying restrictions on my 
right to employ my resources of land, lbor, capital, and machinery 
in the operation of my farm. But I realize that this choice is very 
hazardous and can turn almost overnight on the whim of politics. 

Realizing that this choice is apt to lead to more and more restric- 
tions as we try to keep production in line with the demand of the 
markets—markets that will continue to shrink by our own refusal to 
patronize—I must realize that there is no future to this alternative. 

On the other hand, even though the thought is not a pleasant one in 
view of the hole that we will be trying to pull ourselves out of with 
regard to moving the already devastated surpluses, we must face 
up to it. We can’t start yesterday nor last year and there will be no 
point in putting it off until tomorrow or next year. We must start 
now—we must set machinery in motion to permit our cotton to move 
into the hands of the consumers, and thus stimulate a need for produc- 
tion in order that we can employ the resources of land, labor, and 
machinery toward building a prosperous agricultural economy. 

There is good reason for me to have faith in this choice and to believe 
that there is a brighter future for agriculture as we go down through 
the years of increasing demands from growing population and ever- 
raising standards of living. This confidence, together with the im- 
provements that will come from increased efficiencies resulting from 
research and education as they will be employed in a free economy, give 
me much greater hope than I could ever have in the other choice of a 
severely restricted and regimented agriculture. 

I have not undertaken to give you a lot of statistics that would 
necessarily come from sources that you have access to and I presume 
that you are already familiar with. But I do want to call attention 
to the tremendous carryover that will be reported August 1956. Also 
to the increase in cotton production in foreign lands up to some 60 
million acres in 1954 and to the great amount of synthetic fiber that 
is being consumed almost entirely on price competition and not con- 
sumer choice. Rayon displaces cotton from 514 million acres here 
in the United States and about 20 million acres throughout the world. 
These are important figures in trying to visualize what is good for 
United States cotton producers. We must be realistic and practical. 
T think that we should attempt gradually the adjustments or changes 
that we deem imperative as to price and acreages, but we will have to 
begin to feel our way to find out what price level will move our cotton. 

We can see that it will be somewhat lower than our present support 
prices. But how much? Weshould feel our way to find out. At the 
same time, cotton farmers should have a wider opportunity in voting 
on the severity of controls. Some of us would rather take our chances 
on somewhat lower supports with the hope that less restrictive controls 
would be feasible. I should think that the Congress would be happy 
to let the farmers make that decision in the acreage elections. 

The past elections, in spite of the results reflected, have not neces- 
sarily proved that farmers like controls. We had no choice—our vote 
was not for controls, but rather against the other thing—no supports. 

Farm Bureau leaders for the past several years have called attention 
to the direction that we were going under the program of high rigid 
price supports. It was almost inevitable that we would have the situ- 
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ation that we have today, Expanded production, large surpluses, 
lost markets and overflowing warehouses have finally overtaken us. 
Now what do we do? We know that we must seek some change in our 
program. I have called attention for the need for more emphasis an 
expanding our markets. But in addition to that, production must be 
ceared down to more nearly fit our current market demand. W eé must 
trv to find a means of doing this without wrecking our agricultural 
economy. 

It is too important in our total economy to be permitted to become so 
unhealthy that the disease might become catching. The agricultural 
production machine must be kept in order for potential use. Popula- 
tion growth and expanding economy certainly point to need for more 
production in the future. ; / 

In light of these facts I think that the Congress should give a lot 
of thought to the soil-fertility bank approach to achieving this end, 
At our annual national convention in 1953, the idea was discussed 
and since then Farm Bureau has given considerable thought to it. 
We believe that it has merit: 

1. Because it would be a means of curtailing production of all crops 
and not just the ones that happen to be under controls in a certain year. 

2. It would tend to protect the farmer’s net income. 

We need that with the cost-price squeeze down to 85 percent of 
parity and anything we could put into law that would protect the 
farmer’s income would be helpful. 

2. It would tend to protect the farmer’s net income, price-cost 
squeeze, 85-percent parity. 

3. It would encourage sound, long-range farm PERN. 

4. It would provide security in our food supplies, better than put- 
ting commodities in warehouses; not depressive on present market. 

5. Great need to make provisions for future food requirements: 164 
million now; 175 by 1960 and 200 by 1975, an increase of 2144 million 
per year. 

That, together with the fruit that I think will come from our 
stepped-up efforts to expand foreign markets, is bound to, you are 
bound to (tes faith in it when you put a billion and a half into 480 
and you have $35 million in the international finance corporation and 
emissaries going abroad, and I believe results are 

Senator Eastianp. 480 does not function for cotton because the 
foreign price is so much cheaper than ours. 

Mr. Harprn. It did move 600,000 bales last year. 

Senator Eastuanp. We had over 600,000 bales set up to be exported 
by January 1 of this year, we are going to export about 150,000, maybe. 
Its effectiveness has been blocked by the State Department in not 
permitting sales under that program at competitive prices. Of course 
wecan move it. I think it isa vehicle to move surplus. 

Mr. Harpry. We have to pin our faith to the potential possibility 
that lies within that realm and how it is abused. We hope you Sena- 
tors will be self-policing. 

Senator Eastianp. It has tremendous possibilities. 

Mr. Harpin. That is the extent of my statement. 

Senator Younc. How do the farmers in Arkansas feel about. 90- 
percent supports as against flexible ? 

Mr. Harprn. In the Farm Bureau we have in our convention, and 
we have an annual convention where voting delegates are sent from 
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the counties and we have been instructed to vote for 90 percent, but 
each year there has been a decline in the support that the 90-percent 
idea got because we have a lot of small farmers that are not in the 
basic crops and that is the situation all over the United States. 

Only 23 percent of agricultural income is from farmers included 
in the 90-percent area. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask you this question: This is a serious 
problem. Supposing we had no supports at all, or lower supports, 
what difference would there be between what happened back in 
1929-32—I will put it this way: 

Back in 1929 the rest of our economy was doing well and farm 
income started to slide badly and despite this slide in farm income 
there was no appreciable reduction in production; isn’t that true? 
From 1929 to 1932, that is. Is there anything that would change that 
situation now ? 

Mr. Harprn. Let me call your attention to some things I think are 
important in that area. Back in the era you refer to, and I am very 
well familiar with the conditions that prevailed in cotton, my family 
would sit down and look at the price of cotton for the next year and 
we were faced with the needs or a minimum of, say, a thousand dollars 
income, and if the price of cotton is going to be down we have to step 
up units for sale to come up to a thousand dollars. 

Since then I have come along and I have mechanized and I buy fuel 
and I buy fertilizer and I have operating costs and I sit down and 
analyze my next year’s program on the basis of a possibility of a 
profit and if the price is not high enough to give me an opportunity 
to get profit, me and the banker decide we better not start. There is 
the change that came about since 1929. You can’t finance cheap 
cotton today. 

Senator Youxe. Since February 1951 farm prices have dropped 
26.8 percent. 

Mr, Harpin. Of course February 1951 was getting a great big 
impact from the Korean outbreak. 

Senator Youne. This year we have the highest agricultural pro- 
duction in history despite the 25-percent drop in prices since 1951. 

Mr. Haro. I think we should be thankful that we increased our 
technique and efficiency so it is possible. 

Senator Youne. How do you figure lower supports will reduce 
production of cotton and others if it didn’t in the case of all agri- 
cultural commodities in the last 4 years? 

Mr. Harptn. How much reduction have we taken in cotton the last 
4 years? We got 34 cents, the basis I put it in the loan. 

‘Senator Younc. Maybe you did not understand me. I tried to 
point out agricultural prices across the board have dropped 25.8 per- 
cent since 1951 but in spite of the drop in prices farmers are increas- 
ing production, In view of that, how do you figure flexible supports 
or lower supports will reduce production? 

Mr. Harprn. I don’t know if I quite understand what you are try- 
ing to get me to say. take ; 

Senator Youna. Is there anything in the history of cotton produc- 
tion—do you have any statistics to show lower prices brought about 
reduction in production ? 
Mr. Harprn. No; I don’t. 
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Senator Youne. I don’t think there is any. We tried out flexible 
supports from 1938 to 1941, we had 52 to 75 percent and during that 
period we increased production of wheat and corn and doubled our 
carryover of corn in that period. I think you did in cotton, too. 

Mr. Harprn. Just to try to be informative to each other, I wonder 
if you would attribute that increase to the lower prices? I can’t 
quite reconcile it. 

Senator Youna. We had a flexible price support in, 52 to 75 per- 
cent of parity. You people who believe that flexible supports say 
that this would have solved this whole problem of surpluses; why 
didn’t it then? 

Mr. Haron. Well, if you go back to review some of the things that 
came into the agriculture picture you find hybrid corn that doubled 
the yield, you found increased use of fertilizer, perhaps the extension 
people have been educating us to and it was natural for the yield per 
acre and output per worker to all reflect fruits from those efforts. 

Senator Youne. We did not have much hybrid corn back in 1937-41 
as I recall. 

Mr. Harprn. It came in just about that time. 

Senator Youne. I don’t think it came into general use until 6 or 8 
years ago. ; 

Mr. Harprn. I have been growing it 10 years and Iowa had it long 
before I got it. 

The Cuarrman. I think what Senator Young has been pointing out 
is that even under flexible price supports it doesn’t tend to reduce 
production even though the price is lower. Let me _ some specific 
figures as to dairy products. If you recall, Mr. Benson continued 
the 90-percent price supports on dairy products in 1953, All right. 
When he restored that the production for 1953 was 121,149 million 
pounds of milk. Then he put the sliding scale on of 75 percent of 
parity. What happened? In 1954 when you had your sliding scale, 
instead of producing 121 billion pounds plus, the farmers produced 
123 billion pounds plus. And in 1955 we are going to have the greatest 
production of milk in history, and yet you have had your flexible price- 
support program on that; how do you acount for that? 

Mr, Harpry. I think that the farmers decide that it is a good op- 
portunity to increase production to cull their cows, they have a better 
feeding program. 

The Cuatrman. No. 

Mr. Harprn. They have found markets through expanded school 
lunch programs, instead of selling it to the Government it is sold to 
the market. 

The CHatrman. You would be surprised how much went to the 
Government. 

Mr. Harpy. This 123 million, there is less of that in the markets 
than the 121. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about the entire production. In other 
words, you would imagine that with lower prices that the farmer had 
in 1953 you would manage that because of the lower prices he got in 
1954 cae 1955 compared with what he got in 1953 he would produce 
less, but he has not. He has produced more and what Senator Young 
was trying to point out was that lower prices on commodities have a 
tendency of making farmers produce more to make both ends meet. 
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Mr. Harprn. Senator, I hope we don’t confuse those tendencies. 
The thing I 

The Cuarmman. I am not trying to confuse it. I am showing you 
real facts. 

Mr. Harpry. We are not going to fall out about that. The reason 
dairy farmers came up with 123 billion pounds of dairy products is 
they learned how to be better dairymen, not because they bought more 
cows. They have less cows in production than they had in producing 

121 billion. 

The CHarrMAn. I asked that question to quite a few dairymen and 
some said they increased and some said they did not get rid of the 
lower producing cows just because of this lower price. They had to 
produce more milk to make both ends meet. 

Mr. Harprn. I could not be a good witness on that. I have to depend 
on statistics. 

The Cuarrman. That is in the record and the record will bear out 
that is what we obtained in Minnesota and 2 or 3 other places. 

Senator ScHorrren. There is one thing I want to put into that pic- 
ture with reference to the dairy situation that I think has been over- 
looked. You will recall we had a high peak on cattle, then you will 
recall we had a low peak on cattle. Dairyman after dairyman told 
me that, “when that price on the hoof started down I figured I had a 
loss and I had only one way to recoup and,” he said, “let me tell you 
we started to milk and we threw it into the milk stream by the hundreds 
of millions of pounds.” A lot of folks don’t stress that, but that has 
been multiplied by the hundreds of millions of pounds and is an actual 


fact that we can’t get away from. That proportionate increase prob- 
ge . prop Pp 


ably can never be truly verified but many, many dairymen said it. 

Mr. Harprn. Senator, is that because dairy products we reduced 
from 90 to 75 percent or because of the decline this beef market made 
it less attractive to liquidate cattle in the beef market ? 

Senator Scuorrret. That is right; and they wanted to augment 
their income so they went to milking. 

Mr. Harprn. The cause and effect is what I am trying to get in. 

Senator Scnorrren. That is the thing I want to point up. 

Senator Youne. I would like to put figures on losses on dairy price 
support in the record. Fiscal year ending 1954, loss in dairy price 
support program was $130,713.000; for fiscal year ending 1955 last 
July 1, loss was $440,270,000. If we could spend that much money on 
all other commodities we would get out of the woods. I don’t mean to 
be critical. 

Mr. Harprn. I am interested because I have given my life to agri- 
culture. I am wondering who is the statistician who made these 
figures. 

“Senator Youne. These are from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Harpvin. How do you arrive at the definition of loss on those 
figures there? 

“Senator Youna. It is mostly a give-away of dairy commodities. 

Mr. Harvrn. Loss to the Federal Treasury ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Harprn. We are improving that situation. 
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Senator Youne. Yes; we are. The Department of Agriculture 
acted fast to get rid of surplus of dairy commodities and I give them 
credit. 

Mr. Harptn. More people are using dairy products. That is what 
we should have interest in, more children using milk, more families 
using milk and the market is consuming more milk than it did. 

The Cuarrman. May I state for the record that lately, in the last 
couple of years, the losses on dairy products have been great and up 
to June 30, 1955, as I recall the amount, it was over $700 million loss 
on dairy products alone. 

Thank you, Mr. Hardin. 

Is Mr. Landreneau present? 

Please give your name in full, and your occupation, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE LANDRENEAU, VILLE PLATTE, LA. 


Mr. LANDRENEAU. I am Jesse Landreneau, of Ville Platte, La., 
parish of Evangeline, State of Louisiana. I have been on the farm 
all my life and for the last 14 years I have been farming for myself. 
I am the father of three children, all of whom are in school. 

I am a veteran of World War II, having served in the European 
theater. I served for 3 years. 

I am a small cotton farmer in Evangeline Parish, having an allot- 
ment of 5 acres of cotton. I bought the farm which I am now on in 
1953 and at that time the cotton allotment was 7 acres. In 1954 it was 
reduced to 6 acres and in 1955 it was again reduced to 5 acres. I am 
among the 46 percent of farmers who have 5 to 9.9 acres allotment, 
but worse than that I am also among the 68 percent of farmers in my 

yarish who have 0 to 9.9 acres. With this small acreage it is almost 
impossible for a family to live on the farm unless the head of the 
family also works off the farm. 

This distribution chart shows the distribution of the 1955 cotton- 
acreage allotments in our parish. Evangeline Parish is made up of 
many smal] farming units and consequently these small farmers have 
been adjusted every year until they are at a point where they cannot 
continue to survive on farm income only. These small farmers are 
forced, as I am, to obtain off-the-farm work when it is available. 
That in no way is ideal as we are needed on the farm 100 percent of 
our time. 

I believe that these small farmers should be allowed more acreage 
so that they can pay off mortgages and that these small farmers can 
remain on the farm. 

(Chart referred to by Mr. Landreneau is as follows :) 


Distribution of 1955 cotton-acreage allotments 
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The Cuarrman. How many acres do you plant? 
Mr. LanpRENEAU. I am down to 5 acres. 


The Cnarrman. I am not talking about cotton. What is the size 
of your farm? 
Mr. Lanprengav. I have 28 acres. 
The Cuarrman. All in cultivation ? 
Mr. LaNprENEAU. Part pasture and woods. 
The Cuarrman. What do you do with the rest ? 
Mr. LanprengEAv. Corn and potatoes. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you. 
Any questions ? 
Thank you so much, sir. 
Now, Mr. Edward Jones. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD JONES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I realize 
time is a very important item right now and if you will just file 


this for the record and permit me to make a couple of remarks, that 
will be all. 


The CuHarrman. Fine, sir. 
(Mr. Jones’ prepared statement follows :) 


Gentlemen, I am Edward Jones, a farmer from Gibson County, Tenn., and 
am executive vice president, Tennessee Agricultural Council. We are grateful 
for an audience with this committee. 

The Tennessee Agricultural Council is a young organization, having its 
charter issued in March 1955, under the Public Welfare Act, to represent 
farmers and related industries and businesses of Tennessee. Its objects and 
purposes are to foster, encourage, develop, and promote plans, activities, pro- 
grams, and other courses of action which will improve the agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial, civic, and economic welfare of the people of Tennessee. The 
keymen in business and agriculture across the cotton-growing area are fully 
behind this organization and it speaks for the farmer and businessman. 

Tennessee has been hard hit in the cotton acreage reduction program; the 
reason being that a large number of people are dependent upon cotton as the 
sole source of their income in Tennessee. Cuts in cotton acreage mean a reduc- 
tion in related business activity as well as lower farm income. 

While special emphasis should be given to small farm hardship cases; we 
want to call your attention to the fact that there are many hardship cases 
over and above the 5-acre size farm. In many instances, the tenant on the 
large farm is equally hard hit. Large numbers of families have left farms 
because of continued acreage reductions. The farmers of Tennessee are fast 
losing their source of livelihood. The situation is extremely serious and seems 
to be getting worse each year. Along with the reduction in farm income, 
prices paid for the commodities that a farmer must buy have continued to 
increase by leaps and bounds. There is no indication at present that any 
relief is in sight for a letup in price increases for the things the farmer must 
buy to live and make a crop. Likewise, we farmers have no reason to believe 
that our income will increase, but that it will continue to decline as it has 
been doing for the past number of years. 

It is our opinion that the serious need for some relief must be recognized, 
and that immediate steps be taken to correct these existing inequities. We 
endorse the statement of the American Cotton Producer Associates. The first 
step in solving cotton’s problems should be directed toward reestablishing our 
export markets. This will require a change of policy by our Government, with 
competitive sales to insure a fair share of the world market for the United 
States. i 

Inasmuch as time today is limited, and we know there are others to be heard, 
we are listing below seven items which in our opinion will correct, to a large 
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extent, the existing problems of the cotton farmer and the entire cotton industry. 
We urge your special consideration of these recommendations : 
1. Minimum exports of 5 to 5% million bales annually. 
2. Sale of cotton for export at competitive world prices to achieve this goal. 
8. Increase in acreage for 1957 consistent with an offtake of 14 to 14.5 


million bales. ie 
4. Price supports for cotton at 90 percent of parity with recognition that 


it is desirable to shift the parity formula to a more modern basis. Also, 
that the base for the loan should more nearly represent the average grade 


and staple of the crop. 
5. A national cotton acreage reserve over and above the national allotment 


to prevent undue hardships for small farms, : 
6. Authorization for United States mills to purchase raw cotton equivalent 


of textiles exported at the export price. 
7. Protection for United States mills on the domestic goods market. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to say I am a farmer in Gibson County, 
Tenn., and executive vice president of Tennessee Agricultural Coun- 
cil. Since the agricultural council is a young organization and got 
its charter in march 1954, and we are promoting the interests of agri- 
culture for Tennessee farmers, I would like to say we endorse in its 
entirety the statement Mr. Cortright made this morning regarding the 
American Cotton Producers Associates and also that in Tennessee we 
have a world of small farmers and we have been terrifically hard hit 
with our acreage reductions in cotton, although we are a diversified 
State, growing many other commodities. I think Mr. Chairman, with 
that statement, plus what I have here, it will be sufficient. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Connell, give your name in full for the record, and your occupa- 


tion. 
STATEMENT OF WALTER CONNELL, BOSSIER PARISH, LA. 


Mr. Connext. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Walter Connell from Bossier Parish in northwest Louisiana. I rep- 
resent no organization. I speak and am glad to do so as an individual,, 
but these ideas that I have listed here on the current cotton problem 
and a possible solution to them have been discussed cracker-barrel 
style among various farmers in our area and we have discussed these 
problems for many months, and I have tried, as various ideas that I 
thought were sensible were expressed, to write them down and draw 
them up into the form of a plan to which there are eight points. They 
are not necessarily in the order of their importance. 

No. 1: We would like to endorse what has been said relative to 
changing bases from 7%- to 1-inch Middling. But we would like to 
see the support price of l-inch Middling and lower have to suffer 
any penalty discounts while any increases be given to grades and 
staples above 1-inch Middling. 

We would like to see the Congress enable, authorize, and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to eliminate within a given time, say 
5 years, all cotton considered surplus. I heard today that Senator 
Anderson, of New Mexico, intends to introduce a bill along that line 
in the coming session. 

Now we would have this cotton surplus disposed of in foreign 
markets only, not necessarily overseas markets, but foreign markets, 
for dollars, if possible or for currency in that country in case they 
had something we needed to buy with their currency or in outright 
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trade for needed materials they might have, and other below competi- 
tive prices. 

We would like to see for the time being, and whatever necessary 
time it might be the continuation of the cotton-acreage allotments 
aimed as the law now is at producing 10 million bales of cotton per 
year based on a history of 5 years or more as the law now stands, 

ut along with this cotton-acreage allotment we would give each 
producer a marketing quota in pounds based on his 5-year. history 
and we would furnish each producer with marketing coupons cover- 
ing the amount of pounds allowable under his quota. 

I think, Senator, this was done some years ago where they used 
the coupon system, but this one we intend to work differently from 
that one. 

His quota, his poundage quota, would be his average pounds per 
acre times his allotted acres. On this amount of cotton, this quota 
amount, we feel that this producer should be guaranteed at least a 
hundred percent of parity. That is strictly on this quota amount. 

_ This guaranty would necessarily have to exist in the form of a 
Government loan, but we anticipate very little cotton would go into 
the loan if this entire plan were adopted. 

If for whatever reason, weather, insects, or even if producer plants 
no cotton on the land at all he would still get his quota coupon 
and let’s take an example of a man who will be allowed a hundred 
acres next year and his 5-year average is 1 bale per acre. He can 
produce and will receive coupons for 100 bales. Let’s say he runs 
into trouble and he produces only 90 bales. He will still have 10 
bales of coupons which he could take to the ACP office 

The CuarrMan. Just a minute. Here is our junior Senator from 
Louisiana, Russell Long. We are glad to have you with us. 

Proceed, Mr. Connell. 

Mr. Conne.tu. We would have the ACP office redeem these unused 
quota coupons at a figure that would be fixed prior to the planting 
season each year. I would say that 6 cents a pound might be a sen- 
sible figure, about.$30 per bale. In the case of a producer who plants 
within his acreage allotment who raises more than his quota he might 
have several alternatives. He could hold his surplus cotton above 
his quota and sell it the next year against next year’s coupons. He 
could hold it on his premises or in a warehouse. 

Now, if there were redeemed quota coupons available at the ACP 
office this producer could go there and purchase them at, say, 61% 
cents per pound, slightly over what the ACP office paid for them, 
so there would be no loss in transit anywhere and he would sell his 
cotton then, but this cotton perhaps should be sold without a price 
guaranty. An equitable and pro rata method of reselling these cou- 
pons at the ACP office would have to be worked out. 

Now, if there were no coupons available if all 10 million bales and 
coupons for those bales had been used up, then we say-this surplus 
cotton could be sold abroad only at whatever price could be obtained. 

The Crarmany. Is your estimate of 10 million bales, upon which 
you are predicating your proposal, is that for domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Connetu. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. What would you do with the bales in case you 
wouldn’t reach that amount in domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Connett. In case we didn’t produce 10 million bales? 
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The CHamMaN. In case you produce the 10 million, but didn’t con- 
sume but 9. i re : 
Mr. Connex. You have a million bales over ‘ 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

a emt You have got the Government loan to fall a 
to carry out the guaranty of 100 percent of parity on the 10 million 
ba The Cnamman. What would the Government do with that, sell it 
¢ ¥j ¢ 
ce I think with the stepped-up promotional and adver- 
tising ideas that the cotton couneil and others have that shorthy we 
will beable to use 10 million bales. 

Senator Easrnanp. What price would that fix American cotton 
domestically ¢ 

Mr. ConnewL. I imagine at about 38 cents a pound. 

Senator Easttanp, What would that do for rayon production? We 
have to compete with rayon. It would just roll away a good part of 
the domestic market wouldn’t it? 

Mr. ConneEwL. Senator, if 10 million bales is not a fair figure in 
bales, we could set that at whatever you thought was right, such as 
9 million. What I am mainly interested in is the cotton farmer him- 
self receive in some way remuneration on a par more nearly with the 
rest of the committee. 

Senator Eastrianp. I agree with you but he has a competitor there 
in rayon, synthetic fibers. Doesn’t he have to compete ? 

Mr.Connewu. Yes, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Don’t you give rayon a terrific price advantage 
by raising the price of cotton 

Mr. Connex. I think that is probably true. Maybe if you hear 
the rest of this you will see the point. 

Senator Eastitanp. All right. 

Mr. Conne.u. All of this would have to be predicated on the willing- 
ness of Congress to build the necessary tariff walls to prevent raw 
cotton or the finished products therefrom from reentering this country 
in competition with domestic markets. That might be quite a hurdle 
but I think it is absolutely necessary for the rest of the program. 

The Custrman. Both would have to be done sintilennously to make 
your program effective ; is that right ? 

Mr. ConneLyL. Yes; as I understand it, one of the Secretary’s main 
concerns is getting more money into the pockets of the farmer and as 
far as cotton is concerned, it would seem this might be one way. In 
a roundabout way it might be part of the two-price plan where what- 
ever we figure we can consume in the country we get 100 percent and 
whatever above that in allotments would be sold abroad at whatever 
the cotton would bring. There had been no thought about paying by 
the Government the difference when what he gets abroad as against 
consumption at home but it seems to be practical. 

Senator Extenper. I want to see the farmer get everything he can 
but after all he has to compete with rayon in the United States and 
if 100 percent of parity won’t move cotton in competition with rayon 
what are we going to do? ree 

Mr. Conneti. My thought was that if all the cotton considered sur- 
plus is removed from this country and sold abroad over a period of 
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years, in other words none of that considered surplus now can be sold 
in this country, if we can produce only what we use in this country-—— 

Senator Easttanp. You would use more, a lot more at a competitive 
price with rayon and a lot less if you turned the market over to rayon. 

Mr. Connetu. If we produce just what we need it will produce more 
than 100 percent of parity on the market. If there is no surplus the 
price would be as much as 100 percent of parity or over. 

Senator Easrtanp. Of course you know a mill is going to spin what 
it can make the most money spinning and if it can make more money 
spinning rayon instead of cotton, it will do that; will it net? 

Mr. Comsat. They are doing it now. 

Senator Easttanp. Yes, but what would happen if you put cotton 
prices higher than they are now? — 

Mr. Connetz. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. We are just picking the bugs out of the program. 
As we told witnesses this morning, we take the opposite to what you 
take to bring out all the facts, to try to point out where the bugs might 
be in your plan. 

Mr. Connett. I know you will, as you have in the past, run into 
opposition from the State Department when you move 2 or 3 million 
bales a year into foreign markets. 

Senator Lone. Isn’t it true you have had occasion where you get 
100 percent of parity on cotton ‘ 

Mr. Connetn. Yes; in the open market. 

Senator Lone. Rayon might have made more headway than it made 
if you had a lower price for cotton. Nevertheless, the fact you were 
getting 100 percent didn’t upset it too much; it might have given your 
competitors a better chance to compete. 

Mr. Connetu. Yes; about 51 for cotton, we got around 45 cents 
for some at the time when world cotton prices were 61 cents, and Mr. 
Brannan put an export embargo on us. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Carman. Is Mr. Otis Henderson here? Give us your name 
in full for the record, and your occupation, please, Mr. Henderson. 


STATEMENT OF OTIS HENDERSON, RICHLAND PARISH, LA. 


Mr. Henperson. I am Otis Henderson. I am a farmer in Richland 
Parish and raise principally cotton. I farm 160 acres. My three cash 
crops are cotton; hogs, and cattle. : 

The cost of my operation principally is based on cotton because it 
is the most dependable cash income that I have found in my parish 
from the standpoint of farming. mk. 

It is needless for me to point out to you what happened to prices in 
the past few years on all these commodities. You have heard plenty 
of statistics today. 

I would like to point out to you the conditions that it doés put a 
farmer in in my circumstances. I do not have other cash crops that 
I can switch to from those three. High price supports, flexible price 
supports or either, there are three major cash income sources and that 
is all T have. 


From the production standpoint of cotton, I do not believe that 
we have reached nearly our peak in production. Cotton farmers can 
produce far more than we are producing now. Consequently, I be- 
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lieve that more stress should be put on consumption rather than pro- 
duction. I believe we are, as the honorable Slumber here said this 
morning, we are dissipating too much strength on controlling produc- 
tion. 

I believe we should put more on some method of consumption. I 
don’t have the answers to that. 

However, on the method of controlling production, I would like 
to see the control methods applied and kept on acreage controls rather 
than units of production for this reason: Under unit production in 
my estimation the farmer is faced with considerable risk and all 
of the risk. Under acreage controls he does not face that situation 
just so. It is necessary for us to control production and I am in 
accord with the plans that have been offered as far as the modified 
parity formula and the shift in the basis from the seven-eighths inch 
to 1 inch as the basis of lowering the price. We must be realistic in 
meeting competition. Competition from rayon and other synthetic 
fibers 1s real and we must face that competition. The only way I 
know of to face that competition is to put cotton down on a price 
level that will meet that synthetic competition. Probably 10 or 15 
dollars a bale as the price reduction here would just about put us 
within that range. 

On the foreign market I do not believe that we have been realistic 
in an attempt to dispose of the cotton through exports. I believe it is 
necessary for us to consider less the cost of what is going to take to 
move this cotton and consider more the condition that the small 
farmers, all farmers for that matter, all true farmers consider the 
condition that they are going to be in in a short time if some surplus 
is not gotten rid of. 

It irritates me no end for part of my tax money to be taken and 
applied as help to some one else in sactinienl assistance whenever it 
adversely affects my own economic status. 

Senator Lone. Might I ask a question ¢ 

It didn’t seem to upset us too much to spend $17 billion to help put 
these foreign countries on their feet. Do you think it would be too far 
out of line with your general thinking if we did spend some taxpayers’ 
money to put the farmers on their feet ? 

The point I had in mind is, I have never seen why the surplus we 
had on hand should relate to the price at which the Government sup- 
ports a commodity. When you buy cotton—when the Government 
buys it, corn, or wheat—why should the price necessarily relate to 
the quantities of surplus on hand? 

The farmer selling to the Government would rather sell at 100 per- 
cent than at 90 percent. 

Mr. Henverson. Probably we are following different lines of 
thought. I was talking about the disposition of cotton surplus in 
foreign markets and referring to the technical aid we have given and 
what appears to be action by the State Department which outweighed 
consideration of our own Department of Agriculture overseas in aid- 
ing the various sections in getting started in production of cotton. 
That was my thought. 

The Cuamman. What you are really saying is that the disposition 
of cotton for our foreign markets should be more or less left in the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture rather than the State De- 
partment. 
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Mr. Henperson. That is right, and even to instruct our Agriculture 
Department to be a little more realistic in their attempt to dispose 
of it. 

The Cuatrman. If you recall, the Congress passed a law, I think 
2 years ago, wherein it was provided to have agricultural attachés 
abroad who would owe their ‘ allegiance to the Department of Agri- 
culture rather than the State Department, and in that way it was 
thought we might be able to develop a better market abroad direct- 
ing export activities through the Agriculture Department rather than 
through the State Department. 

I think it was a wise move. However, I believe we should devote 
more effort to getting rid of the surpluses. 

Senator Lone. Let me ask this: Are you one of those who sub- 
scribe to the view that as long as we have the surplus on hand you 
should get a smaller Government support price for cotton ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. I will come to that ma moment, Senator. I have 
my testimony more or less outlined and I have that under a separate 
point. It is the next point. 

In our parish now there are some 1,900 farms. Around 1,450 of 
those farms get allotment of from 5 to 15 acres. A reduction to any 
great extent in the income from cotton to those farmers will almost 
put them out of business. The farmers that I am best acquainted 
with—and personally, I am not for a flexible price support. because 
ut the present time and applied now it means the philosophy of eco- 
nomic ruin. It does not cause me to shift but it means making cotton 
production so unprofitable that I will have to get out of it and when 

do that I will have to quit farming. 

That is what it means to me. 

Senator EasrLanp. Acreage reduction can put you at the same 
place, too. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Senator EastLanp. It has about put you there. 

Mr. Hlenperson. Yes. 

Senator Eastuanp. You face a further reduction in 1956, a bigger 
reduction in 1957 than in 1956, when this big crop goes into history. 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t have any set plan or cure for the farm 
problem. Should I try to work one out, I know it could be picked to 
pieces because I don’t know all sides as well as you men do. 

The Cuatrman. We don’t know it, sir. We simply ask you ques- 
tions to try to find the faults that we can discover in your plan and 
maybe a little spark from you might give us the idea to solve this 
and that is why we are listening to you. 

Mr. Henverson. As suggestion for aids [ believe it is in the interest 
of American cotton farmers that the foreign aid technical know-how 
to foreign countries that are developing cotton be restricted. That 
pr oduction is in direct competition to that which I produce here. 
That is a more realistic attitude toward moving the surplus in the 
export markets, as well as on local markets. 

The reduction in price support which the modified parity formula 
will give, and the change in the basis will give I believe sufficient 
in that line. However, a program, I believe, in the situation that we 
face at the present time in the United States, farmers are in a revo- 
lutionary stage. We are going from small production to large pro- 
duction, efficient production. I don’t believe we have near reached 
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what weean do. SoI think in solving the problem it has to be almost 
as radical as our production has to meet the problem. It might not 
be out of line to think along the line of some program similar to the 
school-lunch program. I think that was a ver y good program, and it 
does dispose of some commodities that the Government has stored. 

Whether a program of that nature could be worked out for tex- 
tiles I don’t know, but I know it would be a thought that would be 
worth consideration, if some could be moved in some such program. 

The last suggestion I have is also to be termed a rather, probably it 
would be termed a radical statement in that I do believe there are 
some types of producers in cotton that could be restricted some. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is all. I certainly appreciate the 
privilege of appearing before you. 

The CHamrMAN. We are glad to have had you. 

Mr. Thomas L. Kelly. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. KELLY, BUNKIE, LA. 


Mr. Ketry. I am Thomas L. Kelly. I have been farming all my 
life. 

The CHarrMAn. I have known you for a long time. 

Mr. Keuuy. I have started several letters to both of you in the last 
2 or 3 years on this.same subject, but when I get into them I get. so 
bumfoozled that you never received the letter because I tore it up. It 
was just too big. I am more bumfoozled now since I have listened to 
this all day than I was before. 

The CHarrMan. I am glad that you, and I am sure that others 
will, realize that the problem of trying to solve this farm situation 
is not as easy as some people think it is. It is easy to come here and 
ask for this or that, but the question is how to do it. That is why we 
are here. 

Mr. Ketiy. I don’t think anyone realizes the seriousness of it more 
than I do. I think you and I were at LSU together and I have pro- 
gressed along. I didn’t have anything, but I do have a good farm. 
I didn’t do it in 9 years, like one of the witnesses today. It took me 
all my life. 

You were in Bunkie, and I told you I was going into cauliflower 
and we had a round about freight rates on cauliflower. Now for cot- 
ton, how are you going to solve that, I don’t know. When today we 
have machinery for cultivation—there are points in the United States 
I could get rich growing cotton for 1714 cents a pound, if Washing- 
ton would just keep h: unds off and let me do it in a big way. 

Farming today is the biggest industry in the world. It is just, I 
can do more work today w ith one man than my dad when I was going 
to LSU could do with 25 men, and maybe 50 mules. Take harvesting 
of cotton. A man today growing cotton to grow it siadoeunaaee and 
to grow it to compete with any foreign country, we can do that, but of 
course it is your problem to figure out for that little fellow to take care 
of that 5-acre man and me, too, because I am not up here putting 
in 200 aeres of cotton. Today you should have to do it economically 
150 acres of cotton. You have got equipment and for harvesting 
there is a $9,500 or $10,000 for a machine that will pick 8 bales a 
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day when the other fellow has got to do it by hand. That is what you 
fellows have got to face, and as I said, I started several letters and it is 
just too big for me. 

The CHarrMaAn. With all we heard from you and others today, 
and on this trip, I can assure you that we got quite a bit which may be 
useful to us, I know will be useful to us, in drafting a program that 
will be reasonably acceptable. 

Mr. Keury. There is something there. What to do with this tre- 
mendous surplus you have. Why not put that in competition over 
there? You are going to use it anyway. You just as well burn it. 

But instead of burning it put it in competition with these fellows 
that are just starting in with cotton if you are going to compete wih 
them. You have just gottea back from trying to help them. 

The Cuatrman. No, you are mistaken about that—in trying to 
take away help from them. You mean abroad ? 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. I went cut there to investigate to save you more 
money this coming year than I did this past year. 

Senator East.anp. He has led the fight, in a sense, to cut out that 
program, and he is the leading man in this country to cut it out. 

Mr. Ketry. I hope you do it. 

Senator Scuorpren. I hope you have read Senator Ellender’s speech 
that he made in the Senate when he returned from part of his world 
swing last year and some of the revealing things he pointed out to 
the country, and to the Senate. It was a shocking revelation from 
many standpoints, to find out what conditions really were. I am look- 
ing forward to being on the Senate floor when Senator Ellender 
makes his speech and report to the Senate, and to the country, as a 
result of this last swing. 

Mr. Kerr. I keep up with Senator Ellender. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you, Senator. What you are going 
to hear next January in a report from me will be much more inter- 
esting than what you heard last year, I can assure you. 

Senator Scuorrret. I will be there, God willing. 

The Carman. It is something that I hope the American people 
can grasp and get into. You know, it is no fun to spend over 2 months 
abroad in countries that you visited in many cases 2 or 3 times, but I 
went there this time and stayed over 2 months, and I can assure you 
I got the facts that will reveal many, many reasons why we should 
have cut out some of this foreign aid altogether this last session in- 
stead of waiting until next year. 

Senator Lone. As a matter of fact, you know sometimes when 
you see Congress vote some of these large sums you may not recog- 
nize that not all the Congressmen and Senators voted that way. As 
a matter of fact, I think every Senator here at this table voted for 
major reduction in foreign aid last time. That doesn’t mean these 
four were in the majority but there were some that thought that way. 

Mr. Ketiy. If you have to give, for instance, England aid, give 
them the cotton, but be sure that they don’t turn it into goods and 
send it to Russia. 


The CuHamman. We have given them too much now. I don’t want 
to give them a peanut. 

Mr. Keriy. There is one thing I have heard brought up by prac- 
tically every gentleman today, on this seven-eighths length of cotton. 
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Now I heard a gentleman speak just now from over in Evangeline. 
There are certain sections there in that hilly rice section that that 
cotton doesn’t measure more than about that. What will you do 
about him? Our area grows 1% and 1%g. 

The CrarrmMan. I am infor edd that there is hardly any area in 
the country exce »t maybe some parts of Texas where they have been 
growing for the Drees ment rather than for the market. 

Mr. Ketry. I was or of the farmer. 

Senator EastTLanpD. [ didn’t understand there was a bale of that 
cotton grown in Louisiana. There used to be when they planted half 
and half cotton. 

Mr. Ketty. There are some of the hilly areas that grow very short 
staple. There is all the difference in the world in the price I will 
get for a bale of cotton and the man over there for a bale that looks 
better than mine. Mine is the longer staple. That is what it is. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any ything else ? 

Mr. Ketxy. When you get back to Washington you are going to 
find a letter or two there from me relative to cotton, but it is this 
cotton insurance. Those fellows have just swiped $225 from me. I 
took my commodity card to the bank to borrow money on my cotton 
and eouldn’t get any because I had not paid for 1954 insurance. In 
1953 I insured and they didn’t have an agent in Bunkie. In 1954 they 
had an agent in Bunkie. I told him I didn’t want insurance. He 
sent his daddy-in-law to talk tome. I told him. He sent two other 
insurance representatives. I have got to pay now, they have me cut 
off from any, I can’t even enjoy the benefit that any other farmer can 
enjoy. 

The Cuarrman. I will look into that when I get your letter. That 
is a personal matter and we don’t want all that in the record. It 
won’t be of any use to us. 

Mr. Ketry. Look into that. They have done it to every farmer 
in my district. Study that. That is something ferocious, that insur- 
ance outfit. 

The Cuarrman. I will do that. You will hear from me. 

As I understand, Mr. Kelly is the last witness who is here to testify 
on cotton. Is that correct? 

Anybody else ¢ 

Well, the next item to take up will be rice. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 9 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9 a. m. the following day, Thursday, November 10, 1955. ) 

(Additional statement filed with the committee is as follows: ) 

NATCHITOCHES, La., November 9, 1955. 
Hon. Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, United States Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: We are very grateful for your committee’s interest 
in sharing your valuable time with us in Louisiana. 

May we call your special attention to the serious economic stress placed on our 
farm economy by the poor quality insecticides now available to us. 

I call your attention to a list of substantial farm leaders on page 4 of the 
attached report. They have made diligent attempts to solve this serious problem. 

I submit the attached information and respectfully request that you and your 
committee give this matter your immediate attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON MITCHELL. 
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CHEMAGRO TO MANUFACTURE BAYER 17147 


Bayer 17147, a systemic insecticide by Farbenfabriken Bayer Company of Ger- 
many, has been tested on experimental plots at Natchitoches, La., under the 
direction of Dr. D. Newsom, of the Louisiana Agriculturai Experiment Station. 
The organic phosphate has shown very promising results in the control of boll 
weevils and other cotton insects. It is expected it will be recommended for 
commercial pest control on cotton. 

Chemagro Corp., New York, will manufacture Bayer 17147 for commercial use 
next year. 

(Source : October 1955 issue of Agricultural Chemicals. ) 


Report ON BAYER COMPOUNDS BY DR. MrerRNICKUS, HEAD OF ALL AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH FOR BAYER 


Dr. Mernickus considers Dipterex and Chlorthion as very high potential house- 
hold insecticides. He believes that Dipterex has great potential due to its low 
cost of production and considers the possibility great in the household business. 
He stated that they had very good sales of Chlorthion for mosquito control in 
Germany. He stated that as a wall spray it gave long residual of over 6 weeks. 

In regard to Bayer 17147, he believes that it will be very competitive to Endrin 
for cotton insect control. He noted the similarity in toxicity to Endrin and 
feels that the price will be comparable to Endrin. 

He stated that some resistance was showing up from chlorinated hydrocarbon 
groups of insecticides by such insects as boll weevil. This cannot happen with 
the organic phosphate group due to the difference in activity of the insecticides. 
He stated that because of the seemingly resistance to present organic insecticides, 
calcium arsenate is coming back in as a cotton poison. 

He stated that Bayer expects to ship inte México about 250 tons of active 
17147 this winter in addition to the sales in Latin America. 

Bayer 17147 will likely be formulated in a 2-pound emulsion and in a 25-percent 
dust concentrate for dust blending. 

(Pittsburg Coke & Chemical Co., agricultural chemical division, Memphis, 
Tenn. ) 

OcTOBER 10, 1955. 


EXPECTED NEW INSECTICIDES FOR THE 1956 SEASON 
BAYER 17147 


The following is from a discussion by Dr. Rosemarie Von Rumker (director of 
research for Chemargo Corp.) in Pittsburgh on September 21, 1955: 

“Dr. Mernickus, head of all agricultural research for Bayer at Vero Beach, 
stated that they are transferring Bayer 17147 to Chemagro from Bob Geary, 
who has had the material out for field screening. 

‘Bayer 17147 looks very good for field use in 1956 on cotton insects. A meeting 
was held September 19 and 20. 1955, in Washington by Dr. Mernickus, Dr. Von 
Rumker, Dr. Rainwater, Dr. Knipling, and K. P. Ewing. They met for the 
express purpose of discussing Bayer 17147. The Bayer representatives advised 
the USDA men that Bayer will initiate commercial production shortly in Ger- 
many for Mexico and South America. They cannot at the present time ship 
any Bayer 17147 to the United States until the registration hurdle is cleared 
by the USDA. Chemagro cannot order commercial quantities of Bayer 17147 
until they are assured of registration by the USDA. If registration is not 
cleared soon, it will be impossible to supply this material for the 1956 use 
season. 

“The Miller bill is affecing registration now as the cottonseed residues must 
be analyzed and a tolerance given. With the pressure being applied for regis- 
tration by the agriculture groups, it as apparent that registration can be ex- 
pected in time for commercial quantities to reach the United States for the 
1956 season. 

“The general reeommendations for use of Bayer 17147 are one-fourth pound to 
three-eighths pound per acre applied as a liquid or dust. In addition to controlling 
the boll weevil it will control the flea hopper, aphid, and mite, and bollworm and 
pink bollworm to some degree, although it has been found that it will be more 
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economical to add 1 pound of DDT to the one-fourth to three-eighths pound of 
Bayer 17147 for more effective control of bollworm and pink bollworm. It seems 
that Bayer 17147 does not control thrip so well. 

“The USDA is aware of the necessity to inclnde an organiz phosphate in their 
1956 cotton-insect-control program and could resort to Methyl Parathion if 
Bayer 17147 is not available but methyl does not compare in boll-weevil con- 
trol with Bayer 17147. Bayer 17147 would compare with Methyl Parathion in 
toxicity approximately. 

(Pittsburg Coke & Chemical Co., .agricultural. chemical division, Memphis, 
Tenn. ) 

OcToBer 10, 1955. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorK IN AGRICULTURAL AND HoME Economics, STATE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College and United 
States Department of Agriculture cooperating 


PROGRESS REPORT, 1955 COTTON INSECTICIDE COMMITTEE 


Members: Newton Carnahan, Clouthierville, La.; C. Vernon Cloutier, Ber- 
muda, La. ; Gordon Randolph, Colfax, La.; Henry Lemoine, Route 3, Natchitoches, 
La.; Pat Anderson, Robeline, La.; Bill Prince, Lake End, La.; J. H. Williams, 
sox 25, Natchitoches, La.; J. H. Henry, Melrose, La. 


September 2, Friday, 10 a.m. 


A field meeting was held at the farm of H. J. Lemoine. Results were observed 
on plots treated with chlorinated hydrocarbons and with the phosphate derivative 
17-147. 

The hydrocarbons were giving no protection from the weevil. The phosphate 
17-147 was giving a complete control of all insects. 

At this meeting the cotton committee was set up. The group of farmers 
directed the committee to go forward with plans to make the 17-147 insecticide 
available for the 1956 cotton season. 

At this time the committee arranged for another field meeting on September 
12, Monday at 4 p. m. Kirby L. Cockerham, extension entomologist, Dr. Dale 
Newsom, members of Dave Pearce’s staff and Farm Bureau personnel were 
invited. 

September 12 

The committee met in the county agent’s office and proceeded out to Mr. 
Lemoine’s place and inspected the field with the specialists who were invited. 
All of those invited attended or had representatives present. The results were 
still outstanding but the specialists still felt that the chances of getting any of 
the phosphate ‘derivative 17-147 for, general use.in 1956. was very doubtful. 


‘October 22 


Another meeting of the committee was held with Mr. J. H. Williams present 
and with the active support of Mr. J. H. Henry who had done some work in con- 
nection with the committee’s efforts toward obtaining some of the insecticide 
17-147 for use in 1956. Mr. Henry at that time assured the committee that he 
would talk to the cotton counsel and it was generally agreed that all efforts 
would be directed through the cotton counsel for securing the insecticide for 1956. 

Attached to this report are three letters concerning efforts made toward 
some of the insecticide 17-147. 


The boll-weevil developed resistance to the chlorinated-hydrocarbon insecticides 
during 1955 to the extent that it could not be controlled with these materials in 
some areas. Calcium arsenate was the only commercially available insecticide 
which gave satisfactory control in these areas. 

It is impossible to predict how resistance will develop during 1956. Based on 
what has happened with other insects it may be expected to increase, and that 
more and larger areas will be involved. 

In areas where boll-weevil resistance to chlorinated hydrocarbons was pro- 
nounced during 1955, growers should plan to use calcium arsenate for boll-weevil 
control in 1956. Growers who start their control programs with the chlorinated 
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hydrocarbons should check their fields closely and change to calcium arsenate 
as soon as infestation counts indicate that unsatisfactory control is being ob- 
tained. 

There are many areas in the State where there was no indication of any re- 
sistance to the chlorinated-hydrocarbon insecticides. Growers who obtained sat- 
isfactory boll-weevil control with these materials in 1955 should plan to use them 
again during 1956. But, they should watch their fields carefully and change to 
calcium arsenate if control is lost. 

Cotton acreage should be removed as far as possible from pastures, soybeans 
and rice on farms where calcium arsenate will be used in order to avoid injury to 
livestock and crops. 


[Copy of letter from Mr, Claude Welch, National Cotton Council, dated October 8, 1955) 


Mr. J. H. Henry, 
Melrose, La. 


Dear JOHN: We are glad to have your letter dated September 28. I can readily 
understand your interest in 17-147 being made available next year. I believe, 
however, that it would be less than fair if I did not caution you that it will be 
almost impossible to get a large amount for use in this country in 1956. 

As you know, this compound was discovered in Germany. The Chemagre 
Corp., 101 Park Avenue, New York, is the representative of the German interests 
in this country. They do not have any facilities for manufacturing this product. 
Neither is there a factory in Germany at this time. I have been informed that 
the German interests will begin construction of a manufacturing plant almost 
immediately, but it is doubtful if any large amount could be imported next year, 
even if the United States Department of Agriculture and the Food and Drug 
Administration can clear tolerances and make recommendations in time for 1956 
use. i 

It is doubtful is Chemagre will undertake the construction of facilities for 
manufacture of this product until the two Government agencies have given the 
product their official approval. This latter step will require at least several 
months. 

No one knows at this time what the price of 17-147 will be. There are rumors 
that it will be much more expensive than dieldrin or any of the other compounds 
now being used. Naturally the greater the demand and pressure that is mani- 
fested now, the higher the price will be until facilities are available to manu- 
facture a supply somewhat in line with demand. 

Undoubtedly there will be enough 17-147 available next year for large-scale 
experimental use. Maybe your area can obtain some of available supply. 

There are other phosphorous compounds more advanced in the experimental 
stage and no doubt the entomologists in their December 1-16 meeting in Memphis 
will make recommendations for their use. 

Since 17-147 was discovered in a foreign country and no manufacturing facili- 
ties are available, and since it requires more time to establish research results 
and residue tolerances, I believe little can be gained by pressing hard on this 
matter at this time. 

I assure you that we will continue working toward its being made available at 
the earliest practical date. 

Best personal regards, 


CLAUDE WELCH. 


MELROSE, LA., September 28, 1955. 
Mr. CLAupe L. WELCH, 


National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear CiaupE: I have your very kind letter of 23d, reference new cotton poison 
(17-147). 

The farmers of this area are most anxious to be able to buy some of this 
poison for next. season, if it isn’t prohibitive in price, without waiting for further 
tests as to its value in boll-weevil control, therefore, I would appreciate you 
advising me the best way of going about to get it available in ample time. 

A committee has been appointed from about 6 or 8 cotton counties around here 
to work on getting it available. They had thought even of having Senator 
Ellender get behind the matter. I told them that I felt sure you could tell them 
the best and quickest way. 
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I would appreciate you advising me on this subject. They are all very positive 
that they must have it for the coming season, as crops, this area, were near failure 
this year, due mostly to present poisons being totally ineffective. 

Thanking you and with warmest of personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Henry. 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1955. 
Mr. CLAUDE WELCH, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 


Dear CLAUDE: Confirming our conversation of Friday, the number of the new 
cotton poison is 17-147, distributed by the Sterling Corp., I understand, makers 
of aspirin. 

This poison has shown wonderful results in the single test in this area and 
a number of farmers are most anxious to buy next season regardless of required 
future experimentation. Other poisons just didn’t do a particle of good in this 
area this season. 

I would appreciate you taking up with the manufacturers and seeing if some 
cannot be made available for this territory for next season. 

Thanking you and with kindest of personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. H. Henry. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Com™iTrer ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Alewnadria, La.. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., Hotel Bentley, 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Eastland, Young, and Schoeppel. 
Also present: Senator Long and Representative T. A. Thompson. 
The CuarrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 
We will hear from Mr. Shannon on tung oil. 
Give your full name. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SHANNON, RADIO FARM EDITOR OF 
STATION WWL, ALEXANDRIA, LA., REPRESENTING THE TUNG 
GROWERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. SHannon. George Shannon. 

The CuatrMan. Your occupation ? 

Mr. Suannon. Radio farm editor of WWL, associated editor of 
Tung World magazine. I would first like to present to the committee 
a booklet called the Sellout of the American Tung Oil Industry. It 
was printed several years ago. We think that the conditions of today, 
opening up trade w ith some of the Red countries, Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, we think that the same sellout is going to happen in the very 
near future, and if the Senators have time to read this again we would 
like to present it to them. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
the trouble with the tung industry in the Deep South is that we are 
the victims of influential foreign interests which apparently has more 
to say about our United States Department of Agriculture policies 
than do American who work and pay taxes through their labors in 
the tung industry. 

There is no problem of price or surplus in our industry. Our trou- 
bles stem from the fact that foreign importation has the sympathy of 
Washington, and it looks like that trend will continue. 

We of the Tung Growers Council of America ask this committee’s 
consideration of the following ideas as they apply to our crop. 

Put a stop to the CCC selling of our crop. We say they are losing 
money, and this is not necessary, and can easily be av cided. We feel 
the problem comes of more user advice to CCC selling than producer. 

We think the producers of tung oil, who are originally sellers of 
tung oil, know more about selling their product than the people who 
are in chat -ge of selling within the Commodity Credit Corporation it- 
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self. We ask consideration of the idea that you put all money derived 
from the sale of CCC tung oil into a revolving fund and work toward 
a self-sufficient plan of Government sales by a producer-sales 
committee. 

Establish immediately a flexible duty on foreign tung oil designed 
to reflect 100 percent of parity for tung. 

I would like to add a word of comment on parity as it applies to 
tung oil or any other crop. If we use parity as a fair price for a 
farm product that price should be 100 percent of parity. We don’t 
ask the laboring man to take a percentage of his guaranteed wage. I 
don’t think we should ask farmers to take a percentage of what we 
call a fair price. It is not a fair price. If we are not allowed to get 
100 percent of that price it is not a fair price. We either change the 
definition of parity, or change the parity formula. Let’s get 100 per- 
cent, not a percentage of what we call a fair price. 

No. 4 in our suggestions, we ask the committee to review the rea- 
sons for such consistent low-support recommendations for support 
by the USDA. There are too many conflicting reports within the 
tung industry itself. The real average costs of milling and other 
production costs are not representative across the Tung Belt. 

We know CCC has figures that the tung industry itself objects to. 
They collected those figures from single sources in some cases and 
we feel those sources are wrong. We would like to have those wrongs 
corrected in our industry. 

Five: Extend the expiration date of CCC loans to as long as 5 years, 
with nominal charges for CCC storage and classification, et cetera. 

Six: Establish production allowables for tung oil and set a 100- 
percent parity support on that figure of tons per farmer. No support 
for oil outside his allowable production. 

The Cuarrman. Would that not increase the cost of it ? 

Mr. Suannon. What cost ? 

The Cuarrman. Interest and carrying charges. It has to be stored. 

Mr. SHannon. We can pay back those costs. Suppose you don’t 
pay it. It isa Government loss; is it not? 

r. Chairman, if we set up a 5-year program where I owned the 
bale of cotton for 5 years, if I sold it in the third year I would be 
required to sell it at a certain figure to reflect the storage costs back 
to the Government. 

The Cuamman. Suppose the Government did not sell it at the end 
of 41% years, would it not be Government’s loss ? 

Mr. Suannon. It would be the tung oil revolving fund loss. 

The Cuatrman. Is it not created by Government ? 

Mr. SHannon. It would be a Government loss. We are losing 
money on it now when we don’t have to lose money. 

The Cuamrman. To extend it beyond where we now have it and 
maybe miss an opportunity to sell it, may simply mean that the Gov- 
ernment would suffer greater loss. However, it is an idea that we will 
consider. 

Mr. Suannon. The reason it comes to my mind is that we haven’t 
sold our products now, the warehouses are bulging and I think if a 
farmer still had a chance to sell his cotton or tung oil in the next 
season he would get it sold. I think a farmer, a man who knows how 
to sell a product, would sell it a lot better than a pencil pusher in 
Washington within the Commodity Credit Corporation who has con- 
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fessed to tung committees in the case of tung they have never sold 
a pound of tung oil in their lives, yet their direct responsibilities 
are the selling of tung oil. We want people who know how to sell 
products to sell them. 

The CHarrman. Would you do it through a cooperative? Farmers 
cannot sell directly. 

Mr. Suannon. Extending expiration of CCC loan to 5 years in 
effect would be pooling farm products, it would be a national pool. 
That farmer could withdraw at any time and sell again. 

The Cuarrman. If there are any losses he wouldn’t sustain them 
and the Government would. It would increase the carrying charge, 
interest, and everything else. 

Mr. SHannon. I think it would be worked out so that carrying 
charges and interest could be included. I suggested to Secretary 
Benson about 3 weeks ago that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
ought to charge a premium for some of their products instead of 
selling the products consistently below the going price, when the 
going price is 34 cents for cotton, CCC ought to make their price 
flexible on the other side of the Commodity Credit Corporation fence 
and let that price go up. 

When the free price is up let the CCC price go up and not have it 
standing at 90 or 80 percent of parity, where the users can go to 
the Government warehouse at 80 pereent when he was buying on the 
free markets at 90. 

The Cuatrman. Under the law he can’t sell it except at 105 percent 
of the support price. 

Mr. SwHannon. 105 plus charges. 

The Cuamman. That is right, to the domestic users. 

Mr. SHannon. That is any year. 

The Cuarrman. That is in the law. 

Mr. SHannon. Any year? 

The CHarmman. Yes. 

Mr. Suannon. Selling cotton grown 3 years ago at 105 percent, 
is that right ? 

The Cuarean. It is 105 and carrying charges for domestically 
used cotton or any of the commodities that you now have on loan. 
As far as selling them abroad, there is a doubt but the consensus of 
Opinion is he can sell it at whatever the market will bring to foreign 
purchasers. 

Mr. Suannon. Senator, we are not selling tung oil at 105 percent. 

The Cuarrman. I know you are not, but that is not a basic. 

Mr. SHannon. I would suggest that any agricultural product under 
support price be included in the 105-percent figure. Any product 
being supported. 

The Cuarrman. That means the Government will hold many of 
them for a lifetime, because you cannot hope to get 105 on some com- 
modities. However, we will give it consideration. 

Mr. Suanwnon. It can be sold. 

The Carman. I have studied the tung-oil situation, and I am 
most sympathetic with the tung-oil growers, as you know. The Gov- 
ernment got the tung growers into the business during the war. 
They are the ones that had the tung growers enlarge their planting 
of these trees and it takes from 3 to 4 years before you can get pro- 
duction to amount to anything, and after they got their plant in 
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production the war ended and they said, you boys tend to your own 
business, and I think it was wrong. I think that the Government 
has an obligation to the tung growers, but it is a commodity that is 
not produced in abundance here. We have to import thousands of 
tons and we produce about 

Mr. SHannon. Thirty-five million pounds, and we use about 55 
million pounds. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, your plant is up to 35 million and 
you import 20 million. That is a commodity we should be able to 
easily handle, and I have so contended throughout. There is only 
one bug in it. That is this: I would like you to discuss it for a 
moment. If you make tung oil too high there are so many substitutes 
for it that the industry may not buy it. That is the thing that 
worries me. Fixing your support price or your carrying charge so 
high that there won’t be any takers in the country. That is the 
negative side of it. What do you say about that? 

Mr. SHANNON, Senator, in the mobile hearing called by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to sell tung oil in June several users were 
represented there and they said they could use up to 50 million pounds 
of oil between 26 and 28 cents a pound. 

The Cuarrman. Why do they not buy what we have right now? 

Mr. SHannon. That is what we can’t understand, why the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation insists on selling it below a going price. 

The Cuairman. If there are takers at the price you say they would 
sell it, would they not? 

Mr. SuHannon. They offered it at 22 cents. If you offer me—— 

The CHarman. Why don’t those who say it is worth 25 to 28 
buy it ? 

Mr. Suannon. They are buying it. 

The Cuarman. Why have we got such a bulging amount, as you 
said, in the warehouses ¢ 

Mr. SuHannon. We don’t have a bulging amount of tung oil. 

The Cuarrman. I understood you to say that. 

Mr. SHannon. No. 

The CHarrman. I misunderstood you. 

Senator Scnorpre,r. How long can you keep tung oil without 
deterioration ¢ 

Mr. Suannon. Mr. Chenel will have to answer that. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS CHENEL, PRESIDENT, LOUISIANA CHAPTER, 
TUNG GROWERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, COVINGTON, LA. 


Mr. CueneL. You can keep it indefinitely. The most is 43 million 
younds. 
Mr. Suannon. Average is 35 million. We feel in the tung industry 
we have no problem that our product is not in surplus. We can’t 
understand why the United States Department of Agriculture has 
consistently recommended such a low support figure on the crop. We 
ask that the committee consider an investigation of the oe who 


present. the information to the Department heads. People have left 
the Fats and Oils Division and gone to work for foreign importers. 
We don’t believe these people were, to say the least, friendly to the 
tung oil production in this country. 
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The Cuatmrman. What is the price of tung oil now in the United 
States ? 

Mr. SHannon. The last quoted price I heard was 22 cents. 

Mr. CueneL. We have asked the CCC at several meetings where 
they were selling 40 tank cars per week, which was too much, and 
they have reduced I believe the last couple of ones around 30 or 28 
tank cars a week. 

The CHatrman. What is the prevailing price? Whether it be 
locally produced or foreign. 

Mr. Cuene. One day they sold at 24 cents a pound to a user and 
the next day they sold some tung oil to another user at 22 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. SHannon. That is CCC. 

Mr. Crenet. There is no reason for selling tung oil less than 26 
cents a pound. The users will pay it but anybody that will bid 
will bid as low as possible. 

Senator Easttanp. What are CCC stocks ? 

Mr. Cuenew. 27 million pounds. We want them to carry that oil 
far enough until the next season, 1956 milling season. 

Senator Eastiuanp. We have had two crop failures. 

Mr. CHENEL. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. What is the domestic consumption ¢ 

Mr. Cuenet. Average 50 million pounds a year for the last 4 years. 

Senator Eastitanp. Where are our supplies coming from ? 

Mr. Cnenet. From the five producing States. 

Senator EastiaAnp. You had two crop failures? Currently where 
isitcoming from ? 

Mr. Cuenet. We had some in CCC storage and also coming from 
Argentina. 

The CuHatrMan. Paraguay, too. 

Mr. SHannon. Very small amounts. 

The Cuarrman. I was there a short time ago and I know our tech- 
nicians taught the Paraguayans how to produce tung oil. Their 
production is gradually increasing. That is a specific example of 
where your money and my money was used to compete with the 
commodity we are having trouble selling in America. 

Mr. Suannon. You asked the question if the product was so easy 
to sell, how did it end up in CCC hands. 

The Cratrman. I did not say that. What is the prevailing price 
of the commodity ? 

Mr. SuHannon. Prevailing price of the commodity today has been 
forced down to 22 cents by the ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation’s poor 
selling policies. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you say that? Is it not because they can 
get it abroad cheaper ? 

Mr. SHannon. Foreign supplies are not available. Argentina has 
started shipping tung oil to E urope because they can get a higher 
price in Europe. 

The CxHarrMan. You said there is no source of tung oil today ex- 
cept the stocks that are in Commodity Credit. 

Mr. SuHannon. Presently, yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Easttanp. Twenty-seven million pounds? 

Mr. Suannon. I believe that is the figure. 
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Senator Easriap. Against a consumption of 50 million. Where 
are our supplies coming from ¢ 

Mr. Cuenew. President Eisenhower last year allowed only 24 mil- 
lion pounds to come from foreign countries and the embargo expired 
since the 1st of November 1955. Any amount of tung oil can come 
in free of duty. 

Senator EasrLanp. That iscoming from abroad ? 

Mr. Cuenev. From Argentina but the Argentine didn’t have any 
crop last year, but they will be bringing in tung oil anyway. For 
instance, two years ago they were allowed to bring 98 percent of their 
crop into the United States and they brought 131 percent. Where did 
they get the rest? We asked for an investigation and they said it 
would take 2 years. We might as well forget it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think Aregntina gets their oil from some 
other country ? 

Mr. CHENEL. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Where? 

Mr. Cuenet. China. No other shores. We were told by some 
people who saw it and we told the Department in Washington, but 
they didn’t want to listen. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is deserving of a little investigation to 
find out, since there has been a failure, you say, in Argentina, a failure 
in Louisiana 

Mr. Cuenew. Yes. 

The CHarrMan (continuing). This year. And they have 27 million 
pounds on hand now, and it is selling at a loss? 

Mr. SuHannon. Domestic oil, yes. They are losing money when they 
don’t have to. 

The Cuarmman. I will look into that immediately. I will send a 
wire as soon as we get through here. 

Mr. SuHannon. This oil got there to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration because Argentina had plenty of oil to sell. They forced the 
domestic price down below the support price so the tung oil farmer was 
robbed out of his market by foreign “4 

Our tung oil is readily available. There are sales for it. We would 
like to stop the interference in domestic sales by Argentine oil. 

The CHarrman. I hope to get an answer within the next few hours. 
Iam having a telegram sent. I will put that in the record. 

Mr. Suannon. We ask 100 percent of parity for tung oil. 

The CHatrmMan. How will you stop expansion ¢ 

Mr. SHannon. We would stop expansion by establishment. of pro- 
duction allowables for tung oil. 

The CHarrman. You mean for the grower? 

Mr. SHANNON. Yes. 

The CHarrman. What will they do with what they produce above 
the allowable? 

Mr. SHannon. They would hold that in a pool of their own and 
that would be insurance, good insurance against any future crop 
failures. 

The CHatrMan. Would you have something written in the law to 
prevent further tree expansion ? 

Mr. Suannon. I would put it on the basis of oil produced, pounds 
of oil per farmer. 
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The CuatmrMan, I understand that, but suppose enough farmers go 
into the tung business to produce our domestic needs, Wouldn’t there 
be a lot of carryover and don’t you think it would maybe mess up 
things? 

Mr. SHannon, I think one of the problems of the sugar industry 
would be approximately the same. 

The CuarrMan. Talk about tung oil. 

Mr. SHannon. Increased use of tung oil. 

The Caarrman. You know what is happening in the sugar indus- 
try. We now, because of our technological advances, have more than 
we can use. Of course, we should have had a law written at first 
whereby we could receive some of the advantage of having an in- 
creased quota due to increased population. 

Mr. SuHannon. That is what I would do for tung oil. 

The Cuarman. Is that all? 

Mr. SHannon. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I have something for the record. 

Mr. Daniels of the Department of Agriculture advised the commit- 
tee by telephone on November 10, 1955, as follows: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation called in industry, advisory 
committee including representatives of users, brokers, and producers. 
They suggested that the Commodity Credit Corporation offer 2 mil- 
lion pounds of tung oil each month in a bid basis. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation is accepting the high bids. The CCC has 17,196,- 
000 pounds in inventory as of November 2. CCC oil has been selling 
at 23 to 2314 cents per pound. 

There is tung oil available in Europe at 20 cents per pound. Ar- 
gentina has some oil that may be imported into this country after 
January or Febrnary. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is advised that prices much 
higher than present levels would result in increased use of substitutes 
and reduce markets for tung oil. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
will report further by letter. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


UNITeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 10, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
United States Senator, Macon, Ga. 


DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in response to a verbal inquiry from Mr. 
Randall for information regarding CCC disposition policy for tung oil. 

The Department first commenced offering tung oil for sale in February 1955 
on a competitive bid basis. A copy of the initial press release dated February 
14, 1955, is enclosed for your information. The policy of a weekly offering of 
tung oil was continued from the initial February offering until a revised sales 
plan was initiated and announced on October 7, 1955. The enclosed press 
release outlines this revised policy which differs primarily from the original 
procedure in that sales are made only once per month and the quantities offered 
are based on maintaining availability of domestic tung oil until about the time 
new crop oil will be available in 1956. 

During the interim between the February 14 announcement and the October 7 
announcement there were several changes in the amounts of oil offered weekly 
and prices received varied from 22 cents at storage locations in the producing 
area to over 25.5 cents in the same area. Also during this period the amount 
of weekly offerings was varied depending on the apparent demand for CCC-owned 
oil. Prior to developing the weekly revised sales plan announced in February, 
the Department held a series of meetings with tung industry representatives in 
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order to obtain their views and recommendations. These meetings and the 
initial policy announcement of course preceded the disastrous March freeze 
which almost wiped out this year’s domestic tung production. As a result we 
have passed from what at one time was a very serious surplus situation to one 
now wherein there appears to be an approximate balance between prospective 
imports and domestic availabilities and consumption requirements. These de- 
velopments have had their effects on the market and as a result, the meeting 
in October was held to reappraise the entire situation. 

We believe that the revised policy meets with approval of most segments of 
the tung industry but recognize that there may be some in the industry who dis- 
agree at least.in part with existing policy. Prices’réceived for tung oil, Gulfport 
basis, since the sales policy change in October have ranged from 23.55 to 24 cents 
per pound. CCC stocks now total approximately 17 million pounds, having been 
reduced from about 39 million pounds on hand a year ago. 

If additional information is desired, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. THIGPEN, 
Director, Oils and Peanut Division, 


UNITED StATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 14, 1955. 


USDA ANNOUNCES LIMITED WEEKLY OFFERINGS OF CCC-OwNED TuNG OIL 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced today that until 
further notice the Cincinnati Commodity Stabilization Service (CSS) Com- 
modity Office will make weekly offerings on a competitive bid basis of limited 
quantities of tung oil. Bids may be submitted for either domestic or export 
sale. The initial offering, for which bids must be received by 10 a. m., e. s. t., 
February 17, is of 480,000 pounds. 

The tung oil offered is from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks acquired 
under price support operations. These stocks currently total about 38.3 million 
pounds. The limited quantities offered from these stocks, Department officials 
explained, are intended to reduce this inventory and to make available to buyers 
in this country a stable source of supply, either for domestic use or for export. 

It is anticipated that additional limited quantities of tung oil will be offered 
for sale on Thursday of each week until further notice. An announcement giv- 
ing the quantities sold, the sales prices, and the buyers will be issued by the 
Cincinnati CSS Commodity Office the following day. 

Bids under this week’s offering should be submitted to Cincinnati CSS Com- 
modity Office, 1010 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for receipt not later than 10 
a. m., e. Ss. t., February 17. Offers to purchase will be considered f. o. b. tankcars 
or tankwagons, present storage location, or f. o. b. vessel at port areas agreeable 
to CCC. Preference will be given to offers providing for buyers’ tankcars or tank- 
wagous. Assurance is given by CCC that oil delivered will meet Federal quality 
specifications. Buyers will be responsible for obtaining any required export 
licenses. Acceptance will be made by telegram to successful bidders filed not 
later than 2:30 p. m. the same day. Unsuccessful bidders will be notified by 


eollect telegram only if notice is requested. Sales will be made in accordance 
with terms and conditions outlined in announcement CT—OP-—5, available from the 
Cincinnati CSS Commodity Office. @CC reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. 

(1951—USDA 394-55.) 


UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 7, 1955. 


ReEvIsEeD SALES PLAN FoR CCC Tune OIL ANNOUNCED 


The United States Department of Agriculture announced today a-revised plan 
for marketing its remaining stocks of tung oil. These stocks, acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in price-support operations on tung nuts and 
currently totaling approximately 20.8 million pounds, were previously offered in 
limited quantities on a weekly basis. 

Under the revised sales plan, developed by the Department after receiving 
views and recommendations of various segments of the tung oil industry in a 
meeting in Washington October 4, the CCC will make monthly offerings of speci- 
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fied quantities of tung oil on a competitive bid basis. The initial offering for 
the rest of October will be of 25 tank cars (about 1.5 million pounds), and there- 
after monthly offerings of 32 tank cars (about 1.92 million pounds) will be made 
until all remaining CCC stocks are sold. In the event the announced quantities 
offered each month are not sold, the size of the offering the following month will 
not be increased. 

3ids are to be submitted to the Cincinnati CSS Commodity Office, 1010 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Bids on the initial offering of 25 tank cars must be 
received not later than 12 noon, e. s. t., October 14, and those on subsequent offer- 
ings not later than 12 noon, e. s. t., of the first Tuesday of each month, all for 
acceptance on the day following. All bids must be made on a Gulfport, Miss., or 
Roseton, N. Y., basis (as indicated by the bidder), f. o. b. buyers’ tank cars, and 
must include destination points so that transportation charges may be equalized. 

All tung oil supplied under the revised sales plan will be certified as meeting 
Federal specifications and as not containing a “heta” condition unless specifically 
so offered. Any “beta” oil offered by CCC will be included as part of the total 
monthly offering, but tank bottoms and oil not meeting Federal specifications 
will not be included, 

The revised sales plan announced today is designed to continue to provide 
orderly marketing of tung oil over a long period of time and thereby insure, 
insofar as possible, continued availability of domestic tung oil until oil from the 
1956 tung nut crop becomes available. The 1955 crop of tung nuts was severely 
damaged by freezing last spring, and a very small crop is in prospect. 

(2656—USDA 2613-55. ) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(This letter sent in response to numerous inquiries regarding export sales 
policy for tung oil.) 

This acknowledges your recent communication addressed to the Secretary, 
recommending against the export of CCC-owned tung oil. 

During the past several months CCC has been selling tung oil on a competitive 
bid basis without regard to the ultimate disposition of the oil. No price conces- 
sions have been made to promote export sales and consequently exports have 
been insignificant except for some reexport of imported oil. 

The Department does not intend to attempt disposition of tung oil through 
special export offerings. Instead we plan to merchandise oil in an orderly man- 
ner in much the same way as it has been offered in the past except that offerings 
will be made monthly rather than weekly. Monthly offerings will be made in 
amounts calculated to assure distribution of CCC oil over the major part of the 
coming marketing year. 

A press release outlining the new sales policy for tung oil is enclosed for your 
further information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. DEAN, 
Deputy General Sales Manager. 


The Cuarrman,. All right, we will now go to rice. 
Mr. Chalkley, please. Give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF H. G. CHALKLEY, CHAIRMAN, RICE COMMODITY 
COMMITTEE, LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU, LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. Cua.kiry. My name is H. G. Chalkley. I am a rice producer 
and I live in Lake Charles, La. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Cuaukuiey. Senator, I would like to say that while I am the 
chairman of the rice commodity committee of the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau, I am a rice producer and what I speak, the information I 
give here is given not only as a representative of that group but as an 
individual. 

64440 —56—pt. 538 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuarxiry. The Louisiana Farm Bureau rice commodity com- 
mittee met in Lake Charles, La., on Monday, October 22, 1955, at 
which time representatives from all of the major rice growing parishes 
in Louisiana were present. These representatives requested that you 
committee favorably consider the following suggestions in connection 
baa a permanent farm legislation as it applies to rice. 

The producers of rice feel that in the development of a farm 
ast ta am that your committee should take into consideration that the 
fact that the agricultural economy is not dependent on price alone, 
but on net income, and therefore any program which tends to limit 
production on the basis of high price (domestic and preferential) 
markets only, is bound to bring about burdensome atta and the 
economic collapse of the rice producers. 

The rice producers of Louisiana feel that a program of scarcity 
‘na Governments payments in the form of either direct or indirect 
subsidies is simply a temporary panacea, and that the long- range 
policy of this Government should be to encourage maximum agric ul- 
tural production in line with world demands. This program should 
be written not only to afford the producers protection, by means of 
support loans for the domestic and preferential markets only, but 
should allow him to determine how much, if any, he wishes to produce 
for the world market in competition with other producers. 

The producers under such a program would not be penalized for 
overproduction, but would only be eligible for a loan on that portion 
of their crop which was consumed in the domestic and preferential 
markets. This program would cost the United States Treasury a 
lot less and immediately bring about a reduction of Government-held 
surpluses. 

Senator Scuorrren. Do I understand you to mean that would be 
the two-price system for rice? 

Mr. CHaLkLey. Yes, sir. 

The producers of agricultural products in Louisiana feel that 
preferential treaties regarding agricultural commodities are essential 
for the economic welfare of both this country and other nations. 
However, the preferential or favored nation as adopted in the past, 
particularly as regards Cuba, is not realistic and we feel that where 
our Government gives preference for the importation of agricultural 
products, the same consideration for preferential treatment in the 
movement of agricultural products into other countries should either 
be a part of the same agreement or in the case of two treaties or under- 
standings. They should be definitely tied to one another. In other 
words, a condition such as exists today whereby the United States 
must take the maximum amount of sugar from Cuba and they, not 
being bound by definite quota provisions, take the minimum amount 
of rice and obtains her : .dditional supplies by either encouraging rice 
production or getting it from other sources, while our domestic pro- 
ducers of sugar are being cut back in their acreage so Cuba can get 
the benefit in the increased domestic consumption. 

4. The experience of the rice industry, in attempting to export, 
shows that there is a very great need or the establishment of an 
international or a universal system of grading of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Our system of grading and standards are not understood, nor 
do they portray the necessary information regarding the quality of 
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farm products. We feel that it is essential that your committee 
make whatever arrangements are necessary to have the nations of 
the free world meet and draw up an international or universal grading 
system for cereals and grains. 

The rice commodity committee of the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
wishes to reiterate and respectfully request to include the testimony 
presented by me as their representative, before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, 
on May 24, 25, 26, 1955, which is contained in the printed report of 
the hearing on rice programs, pages 76 through 82. We would like 
to again enter this information in this hearing. 

This committee action was approved by the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau Convention at the annual meeting held in July 1955. The 
rice producers of Louisiana feel that the time has come for us to 
recognize facts and to put first things first. The United States, by 
virtue of the support levels and restrictive acreage, is today the proud 
possesser of practically all of the world surplus of agricultural com- 
modities with the exception of wheat. We find the world’s acreage 
and production of these commodities increasing and the United 
States market disappearing solely because of our high level] support 
as they are putting the commodities on the world market just slightly 
below our support price and by virtue of these support prices we are 
not competitive and in most instances the question of a few cents on 
a hundred pounds spells the difference between our being able to sell 
our products to the world on the basis of quality in direct competition 
to other countries. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Chalkley, am I to understand from your state- 
ment that. you want to let rice production go on without any kind of 
curtailment ? 

Mr. CuauKiey. Senator, we feel that the domestic and prefential 
portion of our rice production should be supported at, say, 90 per- 
cent of parity. But any amount which we raise in excess of that 
should be free to move on the world market. 

In the program which was presented and is contained in this docu- 
ment of the hearings, there was a suggestion that there be a floor 
loan on this overacreage to prevent dumping. We have been charged 
in our two-price system that we are going to dump on the world 
market. There is a provision in here which provides that a low price 
floor loan be put on to prevent being charged with dumping and to 
allow orderly marketing. 

The Cuarrman. To make it specific, what you are suggesting is that 
the ricegrowers of the Nation be permitted to produce all the rice 
they desire and as to the amount consumed domestically, and that 
which they have under more or less contractual treaty to sell to pref- 
erential countries, as to those two, they would be paid 90 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. CHatKtey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman,. And the preferential country pay that and not us; 
is that it? 

Mr. Cuarxtey. That is right. 

The CuHatrrMan. Whatever in excess let it be sold at whatever the 
market would bring wherever it can be sold; is that right? 

Mr. Cuarxiey. That is correct. 
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The CHamman. How would you separate the two? What proce- 
dure would you follow in marking off that part which would be sold 
domestically and to preferential customers? Would you do it on a 
certificate plan ? 

Mr. Cuatxiey. There are several ways it can be worked. 

The Cuarrman. Give us the best way. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. My answer is this: that if you put this on the basis 
of a certificate each man would receive a certain representing percent- 
age of the world market in the normal production, not acreage. When 
that is done if he wants to make a loan, a parity loan, on his crop, he 
would have to turn over to the Commodity Credit not only the bonded 
warehouse receipt representing that many pounds of rice, but also the 
certificate he received indicating that that is his percentage or his 
amount representing his domestic consumption. 

Senator Scuorrret. Do I understand you to say you want him to 
get his percentage of the world market? 

Mr. Cuatkiey. The domestic market. 

Senator Scuorrre. I thought you said “world market.” 

Mr. Cuarxury. If I did, I meant domestic. In other words, his 
certificate would say, for the sake of argument, his pro rata share was 
a hundred barrels, to get a figure. Now he would go to the Commodity 
Credit if he wanted to make a loan at 90 percent of parity, take a 
bonded warehouse receipt evidencing actual possession of rice, and 
attached to that would be his hundred-barrel certificate. ‘On that basis 
he would get a 90-percent loan. 

Senator Scuorrret. Might I ask what is your rice surplus at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Cuaxtey. Rice surplus, Senator, at the present time is equal 
to approximately 1 year’s supply. This came about in 1 year. In 1954 
the producers of rice by their representatives, at the request of the 
Secretary, we had a meeting in Washington to advise him what to 
do. We asked that acreage allotments be put on rice for the crop 
year 1954 because of the cotton-acreage allotments. We knew there 
would be a definite shift from cotton to rice. It did shift—400,000 
acres in 1 year, 25-percent increase in rice acreage, by virtue of cotton 
allotments. We told them it would happen, but the Secretary’s ad- 
visers didn’t see the picture as we saw it. 

The result is Commodity Credit took over last year 26 million hun- 
dredweight of rice. 

Senator Easttanp. What is domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Crarxzey, 26 million hundredweight, approximately. 

Senator Easttanp. What is production this year? 

Mr. Cuarxiey. Estimated at 44 million. Commodity Credit will 
take over, they estimate this year, 14 million. 

Senator Eastnanp. Now, what about the actions of the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Cruatxiey. Senator, I was going to get to that in just a minute. 
I wanted to be sure I answered the Senator’s questions. 

Senator Scuorrret. I have another question before the gentleman 
goes into his further testimony, which I am interested in because it 
looks as if you are in trouble, too. 

You say you want to permit your ricegrowers to grow whatever rice 
they want to grow. Do you mean you want them to do that in the 
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face of the present surplus or would you limit by acreage curtailment 
until this surplus is worked down ? 

Mr. CuHaAkuey. Senator, I think following Senator Eastland I 
think maybe that will answer this question, and, if not, I will. 

Senator Eastland asked the question about the State Department. 
In the first place, rice differs from any other commodity, it is a govern- 
ment monopoly in the other two surplus- producing countries, Thai- 
land and Burma. They are interested in the highest price they can 
get for their rice because they operate their governments on the basis 
of the profit they make from their rice monopoly. Our States De- 
partment sees fit to attempt to build up the economy of those countries 
at the sacrifice of the United States. 

Senator Easrianp. Rice producers? 

Mr. CHAtkiey. That is correct, sir. The State Department has re- 
fused to allow the foreign nations, particularly the Philippines, to 
come into this country and arrange for sales of rice. 

Senator Easruanp. Mr. Chalkley, right there, the State Depart- 
ment says that that applies to Public Law 480 and currencies we get 
under that, that they have no objection to those currencies taking their 
dollars, and coming into this country and buying rice. 

Now, my own information is that that is a false statement by the 
State Department, that they urged those countries to use their dollars 
or whatever foreign currency they have and buy in southern Asia. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Cuatktey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator EAsrLanp, Do you have any proof of that? 

Mr. CHa.tkiey. Senator, before Public Law 480 was passed the 
Ryukyu Islands asked the State Department to assist them in arrang- 
ing for purchase of 40,000 tons of rice from the United States. They 
suggested that it would be more practical for them to go to Burma 
and buy the rice. In other words, the United States Constitution, I 
believe, I am not a lawyer, provides that no individual may make any 
deal with any foreign government without the permission of the United 
States Government. As these countries, their governments control 
their food supplies, they first must come through our State Depart- 
ment before they can come to us as producers of the Agricultural com- 
modity. That happened before law 480 became a law. 

In the case of the Philippines it was published in the newspapers 
that the Philippine Congress gave instructions to their Secretary of 
State and their Department of Agriculture to purchase a hundred 
thousand tons of rice each year for ‘the next 3 years and if possible to 
purchase it from the United States. 

Senator EasrLanp. That is because our rice, they like white rice 
instead of the yellow rice of Burma and Thailand, is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuauktey. That is correct; and also the quality of our rice is 
guaranteed. That is, it is free from let us call it foreign matter. I 
think that is a good term. And when they buy a hundred pounds of 
rice from us they get a hundred pounds of food. 

Senator EastLanp. You know that our Government has a lot of 
influence with the Philippine Government and the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Is there any doubt in your mind but that that influence has 
been used by the State Department to get those countries to not pur- 
chase rice from the United States ¢ 
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Mr. Cua.ktey. I don’t think there is any doubt of it, and I asked 
and received in the case of the Ryuku Islands a very interesting report 
from the State Department to indicate that we were all wrong in our 
assumption of that, but when we read the whole document we found 
out they had been asked to assist and they felt that the closest place 
they could get it was the best place to get it. 

Senator Easrianp. I have read a report from the Philippines, a 
confidential report written from one government official to another, 
in which it was stated that the State Department had asked the Phil- 
ippines not to purchase rice in this country. I think it is a national 
scandal the way the American rice industry has been treated. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. I certainly agree with you, Senator, and I was in the 
Philippines 2 years ago and I made some inquiries and they made a 
very interesting statement to me. They said this policy of Asia for 
Asians was not their concept of world peace, that they knew that in 
event of any international difficulty in Asia the only friend they had 
was the United States and they wanted to tie closely to us in every 
way possible and they were interested in buying our products and not 
buy from others. 

The Cuarmman. You said a while ago that the ricegrowers at- 
tempted in 1954 to get acreage control or marketing quotas. Why 
was it that the Department was anxious to grow more rice ? 

Mr. Cuatkury. In 1953 before the crop was planted, Senator, the 
United States Government asked all of the rice producers to increase 
their production because the Armed Forces said they needed rice, and 
up until October of 1953 we had export licensing on rice. They 
suddenly took that off and instead of the Armed Forces taking the 
rice they had said they were going to take, they bought the rice in the 
Orient and left the American pr oducer with approximately 1 million 
hundredweight on hand taken over by Commodity Credit. 

This market was very sluggish at that time and this time and in 
December of 1953, realizing what was happening and also realizing 
that this shift would take place, i in particularly the States where it 
was practical, namély, Mississippi, Arkansas, and California 

Senator Easrnanp. And northeast Louisiana. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. That was in the Mississippi group. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. That that shift would take place, and any farmer 
that was smart, realizing that, and there was no cross compliance re- 
quired, would immediately take advantage of that. That was nat- 
ural. So we, knowing that, asked them to simply put an acreage 
allotment on equal to “the planting of the year 1953. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took figures indicating that there was a large 
possibility of export and said it was not needed. The result was that 
while they said the increase in acreage would not amount to more 
than 4 or 5 percent it amounted to 25 percent. The export figures 
were less than half of what the Department of Agriculture estimated. 

The Cuatrman. Now, as a matter of fact the price supports on 
rice have been needed only a few years in the entire period. 

Mr. Cuarxiey. That is right and I would like to say this: I listened 
yesterday with a great deal of interest as to the price-support pro- 
gram on cotton. I want to say that somebody, whether it is the pro- 
ducer or who, has been a little bit more far-sighted in rice than in 
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other commodities. We have a definite support price on each variety 
and each type so that the case which you are talking about of cotton, 
the low-grade cotton having a high support price, we have still got 
some bumps in ours but the short grain rice is supported for less 
and medium grain less than long grain, and within those groups 
each variety of those groups is supported at a different price. 

Basically it was done on the basis of acceptance and marketing 
rather than on the desire of somebody to raise a crop. 

The CHarrmMaNn. There was evidence adduced in California, as I 
recall it, to the effect that the allotments and quotas should be put 
on a variety basis rather than at present. What comment have you 
on that? 

Mr. Cua.kiry. Senator, that is altogether a misstatement because 
all you do is dislocate markets. 

The Caarrman. You won't say this is a misstatement. That is 
what they want. I want you to criticize whether or not that is 
practicable and feasible. 

Mr. CHaALKLrey. It is not practicable and it is feasible and the 
example is this: California growers have displaced the southern 
growers in the Puerto Rican markets by virtue of a differential in 
price in a eS program. They were smart enough to put their 
support price low enough to go into Puerto Rico and take a market 


where we originally supplied 94 percent of all the rice that went 
into Puerto Rico; it came from the Southern States. They did such 
a complete job that they were supplying 82 percent and we couldn’t 
sell our rice because our support on our medium grain that they 
took was higher than the California price, and at one time the differ- 


ential was $1.80 a hundred pounds, and Puerto Rico is a price 
market. 

The CratmMan. In other words, California can grow a type of 
rice that can be produced in gre ater quantities and more cheaply than 

can be grown in Louisiana. 

Mr. Cirarxury. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Why the price differential, then? 

Mr. CuHatxtey. In the first place, in California there are some 
1,000 producers of rice, all of which are relatively large, and all of 
which are banded together to dispose of their rice crop. In Louisiana 
there are some 16,000 producers who are rugged, and ragged, indi- 
dividuals and they listen to their own dictates and if we in Louisiana 
could get our people, even half of them, to sit down together and 
work out our problems as the California people have worked them 
out in rice, I do not believe that they would have ever been able to 
take it away, but California assisted us in raising our support price 
of Zenith rice because they said it was a better rice than they raised 
and it should bring a higher premium on the markets and while some 
of us were trying to preach a doctrine when you talk dollars and 
they shake their heads, well, it doesn’t make much difference who 
buys it, whether it is the Government or Puerto Rico, I will take the 
dollars. 

The CuatrmMan. The Louisiana growers fell for it. 

Mr. Cuarxtey. They fell for it just as our sugar farmers fell for 
the sugar deal that we are now in trouble about. 

The Cuatrman, Of course, nobody expected that the sugar produc- 
tion would be as great as it now is. 
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Mr, Cuatkiey. And nobody expected California to be able to take 
the Puerto Rican market away from us. 

The CuarrmMan. Going back to this short-grain rice, the support 
price is how much cheaper than the long grain ? 

Mr. Cuaux.iey. At the present time 60 cents. 

The CuarrMan. Sixty cents. 

Mr. CHatkLey. Yes, 

The Cuatrman. Because California loaded up on that kind. 

Mr. CuatkKiey. They can only grow that kind and in the American 
market—that is, the continental market—their production is not 
wanted. 

The Cuairman. I don’t see how you old ricegrowers permitted 
Californians to outsmart you. 

Mr. Cuatkiey. We did a good selling job. We used to raise Jap 
rice in Louisiana but found a better rice and sold our seed to Cali- 
fornia. They tried to raise our rice and couldn’t raise it. They had 
the markets in the Orient. Continental United States market does 
not take the short-grain type of rice. 

The Cuarrman. As I remember the testimony, Mr. Lodi said they 
could grow any kind but they grew for the markets instead of growing 
for Uncle Sam. 

Mr. CuaLxiey. We know they went to the type of rice they could 
grow and grow successfully. They have two things in California: 


One is a relatively short growing season, and our high-quality rices 
take a long growing season; and, second, they have cold water be- 
cause it comes from Government-built dams in the mountains and 
that cold water retards the growth of rice. We in the South have 
gotten our own water, we have dug our own wells, our water is warm 


enough to make the rice grow. 

The CuatrMan. So that the ricegrowers of the South in particular 
would be against putting your allotments and quotas based on variety ? 

Mr. Cuatkiey. Correct. 

The CHatrman. What about the price supports? Have you any 
idea as to that? 

Mr. CuaLkiey. Senator, we are gradually attempting and are get- 
ting somewhere with it of getting competitive rices on a basis of equal 
support prices. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Lodi, as I remember, further stated that if 
there was a market, foreign market, for this short rice, that they 
should not be prevented from growing it, to grow whatever they can 
and whatever the market would absorb. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. Senator, may I inject in this a statement 

The CuatrmMan. Wouldn’t that affect rice producers in the South? 

Mr. CuHavtxiey. That is what I was going to show you and show 
you that the same markets they talk about, the Japanese market— 
remember that the Japanese market prefers, we are told, pearl rice 
or Jap rice, whereas the Philippine market doesn’t want anything 
that looks like Jap. All they do is show you sunken ships in Manila 
Bay and say that is what we want from Japan, rice or anything else. 
Japanese market, strange as it may seem, has shown a preference for 
southern medium-grain rice. 

The CrarrmMan. Would they buy it if permitted ? 

Mr. Cuarxtey. They will buy it at the same price they can buy 
the other. 
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The CuHarrMan. But it is not supported the same. 

Mr. CuHaLKiey. No; that is the point. 

The Cuatrrman. Who would take the loss, Government or farmer? 

Mr. Cuatxiey. Your farmers in Louisiana, Senator, met the price 
when their new crop came on this year and we have sold rice to Japan 
in competition with the rice in California. 

The CuatrmMAN. Notwithstanding a better support price. 

Mr. CHALKLEY. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMaNn. In other words, are we to understand that the 
Louisiana growers could have put some of this rice with the Govern- 
ment and obtained more for it, but instead they sold it ¢ 

Mr. CHALKLEY. Yes. 

The CHarrman. They ought to be commended. 

Mr. CuaLkiey. The difference between the price which the Jap- 
anese were willing to pay for southern rice to the Commodity Credit 
at the time when the growers had no rice, that was in April and May, 
there was a difference of 4 cents a hundred pounds. In other words, 
Commodity Credit by virtue of their restrictions brought the price 
down to $6.49 a hundred pounds delivered shipside. Japanese were 
willing to pay $6.45. They bought rice in the Orient because they 
wanted some 200,000 tons and that was $80,000, and that buys a lot 
of rice, the difference in 4 cents. 

Now, since that time in August the rice producers in Louisiana 
sold and also in Texas and some small amount in Arkansas, but their 
crop didn’t come on as early as ours did, they sold their Zenith rices 
in the green and the mills disposed of some 200,000 tons of rice at 
$6.45 free alongside ship the ports at the exact price offered. 

Senator Easttanp. How many tons of Louisiana rice will go into 
loan this year? 

Mr. Cnatxiey. The estimate of the Commodity Credit is that 2 mil- 
lion hundredweight in Louisiana will go into loan against 5,200,000 
last year. 

Senator Eastianp. That is mighty fine. 

‘The Cuairman. I was very much interested in the suggestion you 
made to tie in sugar legislation with rice. I would like to say that 
I am in thorough agreement with that if it is possible. 

As I understand, and as you suggested but didn’t go into detail, 
we have restricted production of sugar on a frozen quota basis and 
with respect to rice, the ricegrowers of this country were supposed to 
sell to Cuba a little over 3 million quintals, plus 70 percent of whatever 
they failed to produce at home to meet their demands. 

Mr. Cuatxtey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And that the Cuban Government violated that part 
of the treaty. 

Mr. Cuarkiey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. What they have really done is to encourage produc- 
tion at home to the extent that the Cubans have to pay a good deal 
more for the Louisiana rice than they should because of this tariff 
protection, and then they have expanded purchases abroad. 

Mr. Cuakiey. That is correct. 

The CuamrMan. Your idea is that if Cuba permits an expansion in 
her rice production to the extent that it penalizes the consumers of 
rice in Cuba, that we in turn should increase the production of sugar 
and thereby reduce the amount of sugar we buy from Cuba. 
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Mr. Cuatxiey. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. How would you do that? 

Mr. CuaLxiEy. Senator, as I understand the operation, the United 
States Government has given Cuba a very definite quota plus 96 per- 
cent, I believe it is, of all of the increased consumption brought about 
by increased population. 

The CHarrman. And deficits in other areas? 

Mr. Cuauxiey. That is right. Now, my idea is whether that is 
right or wrong, I do not think it is right. I think the United States 
produces 50 percent of its own sugar requirements, and should get 
50 percent of the deficit and 50 percent of the increased domestic con- 
sumption. 

The Cuamman. We are asking for 55 percent and that is all the 
bill provides. We do not disturb the fixed quota sold by Cuba during 
1954, let us say, under the bill sponsored by me and others, and handled 
by my good junior Senator here, Senator Long, who is now in charge 
of it before the Finance Committee, in substance that bill merely pro- 
vides that the American producer, continental producer, as well as 
offshore producer, will share to the extent of 55 percent of the amount 
of increase in sugar consumption due to increased population. 

That is all it provides for. You don’t see anything wrong with 
that? 

Mr. Cuarxtey. Not a bit. Tied to that, Senator, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment has agreed to take 3,200,000 quintals of rice as a minimum 
quota plus 70 percent of their additional consumption. If the two 
documents were written in the same or two agreements were written 
in the same document, if Cuba violated her rice side we could imme- 
diately stop taking sugar until such time as she lived up to her agree- 
ment. An agreement is only good as long as both sides live up to 
their part of the agreement. An agreement if it is written in the 
same document, a violation by one party brings about an abrogation 
of the whole document. So my thought is that the two, whether it is 
in the same instrument or whether it is in two separate treaties or 
agreements, they should be definitely tied together so that a violation 
on the part of one of part of the agreement, absolutely abrogates or 
stops the other until it is corrected. 

Senator Youne. I would like to draw your attention to this sentence 
in your statement : 

We feel that it is essential that your committee make whatever arrangements 
are necessary to have the nations of the free world meet and draw up an inter- 
national or universal grading system for cereals and grains. 

I do not know much about rice, but so far as grains are concerned, 
you couldn’t be more right. How long has it been since we have had 
revision of our grain grading laws? 

Mr. Cuaxtey. It is so long ago that—I attended a meeting of 
the International Federation of Agricultural Producers in Rome in 
September. There was a statement made on the floor of the meeting 
that 75 percent, they understood, of the American stored wheat was 
not millable wheat, and the American delegation was asked if that was 
correct. They stated that they had asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture could only give them infor- 
mation that it was supposed to be United States No. 2 wheat. It was 
pointed out that United States No. 2 wheat meant nothing to the world 
at large, as far as whether the wheat was millable, whether it was 
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usable for bread or what, that the standards which all of us use, each 
was using a different standard and something should be done to get 
a standard that everybody understood. 

Now I asked the question of one of the importers of rice over there, 
what about our grades on rice. I felt that—he said, “I will use one 
term you have in your grade standards.” He said that you said that 
you have 4 percent tot: al dam age. If it is total damage, what is it? 
It isn’t rice. Therefore it isn’t any percentage. I use that simply 
as an example of how confusing our system of grading is. 

Senator Youne. I may say, Senator Ellender and Senator Thye 
and I are on a subcommittee that investigated exports of wheat. One 
witness after another testified they themselves had slugged, as they 
call it, our export cargoes of wheat. The wheat would come into 
markets in good shape, high grade. They dumped in foreign material, 
milo, maize, or anything else. They slugged these cargoes. As a re- 
sult, foreign countries don’t think as highly as they might of wheat 
and other commodities we ship to them. 

Mr. CuHaLKiey. That is true in all our commodities and the reason 
I bring it out, the Japanese, as I told you, bought this rice which was 
pr oduced this year and sold by our mills. Before they would accept 
that rice, incidentally, ( ‘ommodity Credit sold them some, too, before 
they would accept it they would not accept our grade except as to the 
broken content. They took a sample of each lot of rice and examined 
it first to see if it had morning-glory seed. Morning-glory seed seems 
to transmit a type of acid that bri ings about diarrhea with the Japa- 
nese. 

Also this yellow rice has the same thing and they take a sample of 
this rice and they have a little vial, I don’t know what is in it, they 
put in a few grains and shake it up ‘and if that rice turns yellow ‘on 
throw it out. They throw it out on morning-glory seed or if it turns 
yellow. They were not interested in grade certificate except for 
broken content which they said was a mechanical determination and 
its moisture content, which was also mechanical, but the grading cer- 
tificate we gave them meant nothing to them as far as their purchase. 
They had to do it themselves. I feel, knowing that fact and also listen- 
ing to this discussion, where our own people couldn’t answer whether 
this was millable wheat showed me we are in need of an international 
system to determine what we have got. 

Senator Young. You asked that this committee call it to the atten- 
tion of an international group or whatever is necessary to bring it 
about. We might have some influence, but not much, with the United 
Nations or World Food and Agricultural Conference. 

Are you going to take this up at the American Farm Bureau con- 
vention 

Mr. CuaLkiey. We will try to get all national groups to take it up. 
I happen to be an engineer. For hundreds of years we have been 
acetates bolts and nuts in all of the countries. Strange as it 
may seem, the United States had two standardsgUnited States stand- 
ard and SAE standards. England had a British standard, Germany 
had another standard. If you : bought a 1-inch bolt in any one of those 
countries, United States, Britain, or Germany, the screw threads on 
the bolts are all different. In the United States you had to say which 
one you wanted. You could get two types. In England you got one 
that was one less, and in Germany one more. They got a conference 
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of the international representatives of those countries and they have 
adopted an international screw- -thread gage so that today you can buy 
a 1-inch bolt, regardless of where it is, and it will fit. 

Senator Young. Is it not true, as obsolete as our own grading laws 
are, that on the big markets like Minneapolis and C hicago the millers 
pay a big premium 1 for wheat of a certain type? 

Mr. Cuatxiey. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. And they themselves distinguish between poor 
quality and high quality. 

Mr. Cuarxiey. And they say their grades and not our grades. 

Senator Youne. They knock the socks off of farmers’ grain when 
it has a little dirt or foreign material in it and when we export, the 
exporters dump in foreign material that the farmers were docked 
for previously. 

Senator Scnorrren. I want to make one observation with reference 
io the representatives who were at your conference in September. I 
have more than a suspicion that those representatives of our Agri- 
culture Department knew full well what percentage of the wheat held 
by the CCC was not millable, good flowermaking grade of wheat, but 
they hesitated to disclose it. I think we gota bad reaction there as a 
result because the great bulk of our wheat in CCC is not good flour- 
milling type of wheat. That has given our wheat industry a black 
eye and it is something we in the wheat industry in the producing 
area have to correct. 

Mr. Cuauxiey. That is correct, Senator. In fact, the Canadians 
who are also possessors of some of this surplus wheat made the very 
fiat statement that while they had not examined all the wheat, they 
lnew from their own contacts that a lot of our wheat was not millable 
in terms of Canadian grain. 

Senator Scuorrren. That is why the Canadians’ specifications on 
the world market are accepted much more readily than the American, 
and that is something that has to be corrected because it is costing 
our producers of wheat who produce good grades a lot of money, 
and we must raise our standards with reference to that. 

Mr. CHALKLEY. That certainly is correct. 

Senator Youne. Can I s say something about grades of Senators? 

The CuarrmMan. If you give us a high grade, it is all right. 

Senator Younc. We have many good ‘Senators. I would like to 
take this occasion to say that I ‘know of no young man in my 22 
years of legislative experience who made a greater mark for himself 
than my good friend Senator Russell Long. He has been an able, 
sincere, and humble young man. He has certainly endeared himself 
to all the Members of the Senate. 

Senator Eastnanp. I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks Senator Young just made. I agree entirely. 

Mr. Chalkley, you have spoken of how intelligent California rice- 
growers were. You grow in Louisiana, I think, the finest orange 
produced in the world. Can you sell those oranges in California? 

Mr. Cuatxiey. No, sir. 

Senator Easrtanp. Why not? 

Mr. Cuavkiey. There is an embargo against all fruit raised in any 
other State except California going into California. 

Senator Easttanp. Any other farm products that cannot be sold, 
embargoed in California ? 
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Mr. CyHauKiey. You can’t sell any wines, you can’t bring any 
nae into California. In other words, I came into California via 

San Francisco, and I happened to have a bottle of rum I had bought 
in Cuba, and I couldn't bring it in. I had to leave it on the ship. 

The Cuamman. That is because of rules and regulations, 1 suppose. 

Mr. Cuatkuey. It might affect the wine industry of California. 

The Cuatrman. The way they do it is put certain standards that 
can’t be met. 

Mr. Cuatxiey. That is right. 

Senator Lone. First let me congratulate you for a very fine state- 
ment. Many of us have always regarded you as one ‘of the best 
experts in the world on the rice problem. 

You referred to an agreement with Cuba to purchase a definite 
amount. Do we have that in the form of a treaty ¢ 

Mr. Cuatkey. It is an understanding. 

Senator Lone. An executive agreement / 

Mr. Cua.kxey. It is an understanding which has been approved in 
which they agree to. take 3,200,000 quintals of rice per year plus 70 
percent of their required domestic consumption. 

Senator Lone. I am asking for information because I don’t know 
this; is that actually reduced to writing / 

Mr. CuaLkiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. An agreement between the Governments. 

Mr. Cuarktey. Yes. 

Senator Lone. You know the Cubans have been tremendously ex- 
panding their rice production. 1 was told they increased almost 
fivefold during the last several years; is that correct / 

Mr. Cuatxey. That is correct. 

Senator Lona. As fast as they can they are supplying their own 
consumption, not only of rice but laa other agricultural produce they 
were buying from the United States. 

Mr. Cuatxury. That is correct, but the amount that they have 
increased has not equaled the percentage that they have taken. They 
have gotten it from other sources as well, which is in violation of their 
agreement. 

Senator Lona. Here is the problem we have: Suppose the Finance 
Committee now—that is not the Agriculture Committee but it cer- 
tainly concerns everybody interested in agriculture—sees Cubans 
taking less of our farm produce and at the same time the pressure 
is tremendous upon us from the administration. After all, we need 
the help of the Eisenhower administration if we are to get a Sugar Act 
passed because we have opposition, and in trying to pass a proper 
Sugar Act the administration takes the attitude it wouldn’t be for 
the bill and wouldn't support it unless we go along with everything. 
One provision is to favor Cuba over all other foreign nations, giving 
Cuba more than 90 percent of all sugar imports into this country. 

I would imagine that some of the other countries standing in line 
pleading for a ‘chance to sell us some sugar would be willing to take 
some of our other farm produce if we would buy more of their sugar. 

I would like you to understand our problem is that the administra- 
tion feels it is absolutely essential to American foreign policy that 
Cuba get ¢ all their sugar market from the United States. 

Mr. CnaLkiey. Senator, my reply to that is simply my own per- 
sonal observation. I feel that we owe to the economy of our country 
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the right to produce a reasonable amount of our imported crops. At 
the same time I think it is also the duty of our Government to assure 
us of the additional supply which we might need in event of distress 
or trouble. 

On the other hand, I do not feel that the attitude of our Government 
as reflected by the statement which you have made is fair, because in 
our dealings, the rice people’s dealings with our State Department, 
which is again being reflected in the statement you gave, we find they 
are not a bit interested in the economy of the rice producer of the 
United States, they are far more interested in the economy of the 
Burmese and Thailand Governments than they are our own. 

And yet we are the people who are paying their salaries and I do 
not know how we are going to do it but I think somebody is going 
to have to make these people realize that while they represent us in 
those other countries instead of trying to sell us the other countries, 
they had better start trying to sell United States to those countries 
and I think that is the point which we have got to get over to them, 
that we are interested, yes, in the economy of the whole world because 
it is definitely a part of ours, but remember that first things come 
first. We have our own economy to look after and we are not trying 
to hurt anybody, we are trying to help. 

I would like to inject one thing that I ran into in my attempt to 
discuss the possibility of exchanging agricultural products for other 
products. 

I asked the question of why they were not making more use of 480 
in Eurene and in portions of Asia. They said if we take 480 money 
for 9 months you bring up the standard of living in our country. At 


the end of 9 months you suddenly decide you will appropriate no more 
480 money. We haven’t got anything to support that rice in the 
standard of living we have brought about in minimum months and 
immediately we drop back where we were. Our people don’t drop 
back. We havea revolution. We want to trade with Pe so that we 


can gradually bring up our standard of living toward yours but do 
it by means of trade so we can continue it and not bring it up to a 
point and crash it back. 

Senator Youne. Do you know of anyone in the State Department 
now or for the past 25 years who had any concern for farmers? 

Mr. Cuatkuey. No, sir. 

Senator Scnorrren. I would like to ask this gentleman one other 
question. I would like to have you say, if you know, or if you care 
to, what did they tell you about swapping ? 

Mr. Cuarkiey. I lave in my possession, Senator, a letter from the 
agricultural attaché in Rome, in which he has given me the address of 
certain marble manufacturers in Italy. The Americans have gone 
into a buying spree in Europe of buying marble-top tables. We in 
this country do not manufacture any marble-top tables. Marble peo- 
ple in Italy would like to contact the furniture manufacturers in this 
country with the idea of manufacturing just the tops to their speci- 
fications and shipping them and they will take cotton in exchange 
for the marble. They don’t want dollars. Their cotton mills need 
cotton to supply cloth for their people. 

IT had that in writing in Lake Charles and I am at the present time 
working on it to see if I cannot get something started so that that is, 
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while it isn’t rice, it is cotton and they are willing to take it in ex- 
change. 

I have also a letter from Pakistan in which they have kapok and 
which they would like to swap kapok we are buying at the present 
time in certain amounts for furniture packing, et cetera, we have 
nothing to compete with it, and they want rice in return. What we 
are trying to do is work out, find out who we can get to start this thing 
because they are very much interested in swapping. 

Senator ScHorrre.. If you run into difficulty on that will you refer 
that data to this committee ? 

Mr. Cuatxiey. I will, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

I wish to at this point place in the record a letter addressed to me 
from Opelousas, La., dated November 3, 1955, from Martin Bertrand 
and Terry Bert ‘and, which includes a statement on the farm program. 
It will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


OPELOUSAS, LA., November 3, 1955. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Houma, La. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: Because we are unable to attend the hearing to be 
held in Alexandria, La., on November 9 and 10, we herewith enclose copy of a 
letter from our St. Landry ASC county office which we had discussed with them 
some time ago. 

The situation in St. Landry is so hard to believe concerning the small acreage 
of cotton per family that we had to have it in writing. This office has been very 
cooperative and on several occasions the detailed information was discussed 
with us. We insisted on the data in a letter and we are taking the liberty 
of filing it with you for due consideration. 

If you and your committee need more data than is in the enclosed letter, 
advise us and we feel sure we can obtain same. 

We would appreciate you keeping us posted on the use of this information 
if it will help. 

With best wishes and regards, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN BERTRAND. 
TERRY BERTRAND. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Opelousas, La., October 14, 1955. 
Messrs. MARTIN and TERRY BERTRAND, 
Opelousas, La. 

DeaR Propucers: With reference to our several conversations in regard to 
St. Landry’s system of farming and breakdown of cotton allotment acres and 
your request for this data in writing, we furnish you this letter containing the 
following data from our records: 

1. Our normal planting is just above acres. .62, 000 

2. For 1952: 

Farmers reported 63, 703 

GAR figures 58, 537 

. 1953 (no allotment) (all acres measured) 61, 941 

pi AOR MOCO £ oil ck errinee dade stcpediebsnuce de iki lida tina ci do_... 44, 764 

39, 588 

' um ae hte 
: Difference betireen notinal planting and 1955 allotment is 36 per- 

cent or acres__ 22,412 

8. Number of cotton allotment is_______ i pla ate sciences 

. Through 1953 we had cotton producers over 9, 000 
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ae *. 


10. 1955 families planting cotton and getting share is___._.__------------ 6, 244 
11. 1955 families not planting cotton but get share 2, 44 
2. Total 19065 cotton producers Tamiient... 2222. 62 2 kw ce 
3. Average per cotton planting family is_..__._._..__.-_._._._--------- acres__ 
4. Average per cotton producer family is._____.__._._._--___------- oo 
5. 1955 eotton allotment of 39,588 acres was allocated under regulations 

as follows: 


(a) On history basis of 1952, 1953, and 1954______--____--acres__ 33, 
(db) Do meu MSL oe os asic ae ee é 
(c) Use of reserve: 
Farm group: 
Number farms Acres adjustment 
Below 5 acres__- 1, 695 2, 976 
GS tails Bee. 5 ce , DST 2,181 
Above 15 acres__ ‘ 933 
_ 6, 090 
Reserve adjustments- 3, 575 
No adjustment 0 i0i6 i oie 450 


4, 025 


Total 1955 cotton allotment acres_. 39, 588 

3. We estimate that at least 500 cotton families left St. Landry farms 

between the end of 1954 and early 1955 mostly because of too small 
cotton allotment. 

We contend our county committe did a very good job of adjusting in 
using 6,090 acres of reserve to 3,575 farms or 87% percent of the 
4,025 cotton farms. Only 450 farms out of 4,025 farms received no 
adjustment. 

We also believe, from our own knowledge and contact with others 
that 90 percent of St. Landry cotton families farm cotton for a liveli- 
hood and that it is almost impossible for a family to earn a living 
planting an average of 6.3 acres of cotton, especially in the case of 
tenants who have to give one-half, one-third or one-quarter of the 
production for land use, ete. 

At the request of many farmers we had furnished an article to our newspapers 
in early December 1954 giving a good part of this data. We presume you failed 
to read it. 

However, we have tried to give you all of the data in our hands as you have 
requested and that is the reason for this very long letter. 

Nevertheless, if we have failed to give you all the information you wish, do 
not hesitate to advise. 

Yours very truly, 
P. J. Wyse, County Office Manager. 

The CHarrmMan. The next is Mr. Kimbriel from Cleveland, Miss. 

Give your name in full, and your occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF REX L. KIMBRIEL, MANAGER, MISSISSIPPI RICE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, CLEVELAND, MISS., AND PRESIDENT, 
DELTA RICE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kimertev. I am Rex L. Kimbriel of Greenville, Miss. I am 
manager of the Mississippi Rice Growers Association and president of 
the Delta Rice Growers Association at Greenville, Miss. I am also 
a ricegrower. 

The Cuarrman. How did you come to get into rice? 

Mr. Kimertev. I have been trying to figure that out for a year or 
two. 


The Cramrman. How long have you been in the rice business? 
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Mr. Kimprrer. Since 1947. 

The Cuatrman. 1947. Did you grow cotton before that ? 

Mr. Kiaprten. Yes, sir. 

The CuamrmMan. Did you use diverted acres to plant this rice on? 

Mr. Kimpriet. No, sir. That particular type soil that I have up 
there like to starved me to death and I had to do something. 

Senator EastLanp. Wouldn't it make cotton ? 

Mr. Kimpriet. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You don’t plant cotton ? 

Mr. Krpriet. Very little. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kimpriet. My remarks to this committee are in the viewpoint of 
a farmer rather than a representative of these farmer cooperatives. 
We have some of our individual growers back here who would like to 
talk and express their views in their own words. We know we are in 
serious trouble and are earnestly seeking a solution that would be 
fair to all segments of agriculture, as well as industry. We suggest 
to this committee that: 

1. We seek international agreements on grading standards. Our 
American standards are not recognized in any part of the world, 
and that alone will foul up any export program. 

2. Stop spending American dollars to build up a competitive foreign 
agriculture. If we must support the economy of these weaker foreign 
countries, let us send our products rather than our cash. 

3. Separate the Department of Agriculture from the State Depart- 
ment. Give us a Secretary of Agriculture who will run his Depart- 
ment without complete domination from the State Department. 

Senator Scnorrret. Might I inject this? I happen to know, and I 
think other members of this committee know, that some of the high- 
level officials in the Agriculture Department came before one of our 
subcommittees, headed by Senator Eastland, who did a splendid 
job and I am sure that the Agriculture Department as now con- 
stituted was most desirous of having some assistance in having the 
agricultural attachés in foreign countries responsible only to the 
Agriculture Department, especially in the operation of Public Law 
480. I want to get that clearly in the record. Some of the State De- 
partment personnel were throwing roadblocks in the way of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and many of the constituted Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials did not like it and asked for relief and I want to give 
them all the relief we can. 

Senator Easrianp. I would like to comment there, Rex, that the 
facts show that the Department of Agriculture has done everything 
that it could to move these surpluses. 

The roadblock has been in the State Department. Now under our 
system of Government when there is a dispute between two Cabinet 
members it goes to the President ultimately for his decision because 
after all he is elected by the people and he is responsible. I think our 
troubles are not in the Department of Agriculture but in the power and 
influence of the State Department. 

The same crowd is running the State Department right now who 
ran it under Mr. Acheson. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 


64440—56—pt. 5——34 
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Mr. Kruprret. I would say, sir, that Mr. Dulles is a very much 
stronger man than Mr. Benson because he seems to prevail with the 
President. 

No. 4: Force compliance with the GATT agreements. It seems to 
us if Cuba fails to take our rice, then we should not take their sugar. 
We have been forced to live up to this agreement by our State De- 
partment. On the other hand, Cuba is allowed to do just about as she 
pleases. 

5. Eliminate acreage controls for rice and at least try a two-price 
system. Certainly we can do no worse than what we have done in 
the past 2 years. 

6. We must sell these products. Let us find our market and be able 
to compete at the world price. 

7. The American rice farmer is making every attempt to do his 
share to move these surpluses. They are pouring their own cash 
money into rice promotion and the results show in a steady rise in 
domestic consumption. 

8. We would like to remind you that the handling facilities of rice 
such as driers, warehouses, are far from being paid for and we can 
only pay these mortgages with volume. Each cutback reduces re- 
venues and thereby reduces the ability of any organization to pay for 
these facilities. The farmer also has a tremendous investment in 
wells, equipment, et cetera. Each acre cutback of the cash crop re- 
duces his ability to pay these obligations. 

In conclusion, we would like to have less Government controls and 
we are willing to risk something for our opportunity to compete in 
the world market. 

Senator Youne. Is not the two-price system about the only kind of a 
price-support program which will really make us competitive with the 
foreign markets? 

Mr. Kraprtet. We think so, sir. 

The CHamman. On a two-price system wouldn’t you have to have 
Government control of some kind ? 

Mr. Kruperret. No acreage controls as I understand it. 

The Ciaran. I understand it. You want to grow all you can 
and, as Mr. Chalkley just suggested, whatever is sold on the domestic 
market you would want a fixed percentage of parity, and on what 
you can sel] to countries like Cuba who are preferential customers 
you would want protection on that, too. 

Mr. Kruprrev. Yes, to avoid dumping. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t we have to supply some kind of control 
to accomplish that end? 

Mr. Kiuertei. Yes, sir; probably so. I am not qualified to go into 
that. 

Senator Lone. Can you tell me how much rice does go into export 
on the world market in a year? 

Mr. Krverret, Mr. Blair would know that. 

Senator Lone. I would like to get the relationship between the 
amount of rice that goes on to the export market each year to relate 
that to the amount we are producing. 

The Cuarrman. We will have that a little later, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fuller, please. Give your name and your oc- 
cupation, please, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF E. T. FULLER, JR., MANAGER, BEAUMONT DIVISION, 
AMERICAN RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, BEAU- 
MONT, TEX. 


Mr. Futzer. My name is E. T. Fuller, Jr., from Beaumont, Tex. 
[ama rice farmer and manager of the Beaumont Division of Ameri- 
can Rice Growers Cooperative Association. I have been engaged in 
various phases of rice production and marketing, either for myself 
or for farmer cooperative groups, or both, for 35 years. 

I am appearing before you today primarily at the request of rice 
farmes who make up the membership of 10 separate cooperative rice 
marketing associations in Texas. 

[ am sure you are aware of the problems we, as producers, face with 
respect to rice production and marketing. It is similar to that of 
many other commodities, and yet it differs markedly in some respects. 

To summarize the situation briefly: Until less than 2 years ago, 
rice was in short supply and was under export controls. The con- 
trols were removed in the fall of 1953. From the 1954 crop, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation acquired over 26 million hundredweight 
of rough rice—almost half of the United States production. In an 
effort to bring supply and demand into line a 22 percent acreage 
cut was imposed on the 1955 crop. From the 1955 crop it is esti- 
mated Commodity Credit Corporation will acquire about 14 million 
hundredweight. 

If Congress had passed legislation last year limiting the acreage 
cut for 1956 to 15 percent, we would face the prospect of a cut of 
close to 50 percent on top of the 22 percent cut last year. 

This situation has come about primarily because we have been 
priced out of our export markets. Fortunately, our domestic markets 
have remained stable and perhaps have increased a little bit. 

There would seem to be two alternatives for the rice industry. One 
is to abandon any hopes of retaining or expanding our export markets 
and resign ourselves to supplying our only domestic needs. This 
is the disastrous choice. 

I have prepened a statement and I have copies there for you gentle- 
men. In order to conserve time I would like to touch on just portions 
of this. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would, and I wish that other witnesses 
would restrict their testimony to such matters as may have not. been 
brought forth by other witnesses. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I have made notes here. 

The CuarrmMan. Will those who testify later on rice, please check 
their statements, and I can give assurance that the entire statement 
will be placed in the record, and in order to save time and repetition 
if you have any new ideas or wish to expand on ideas already given, 
we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Fuuzer. I would like to touch on the problems of the rice 
farmers possibly down in the third paragraph on the first sheet of 
my statement. 

Costs of production, spurred on by higher and higher wages, are 
continually rising. This means the ‘farmers’ per acre or per unit cost 
is constantly increasing. Every time the acreage is reduced, his unit 
production cost jumps snd the money he has left to raise his family 
clecreases. r 
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Rice is normally produced on a 2- to 4-year rotation, with a 3-yeai 
rotation being about average. 

This means the rice farmer must have about three times as much 
riceland as he plants to rice each year. He must own about $100 
worth of equipment for each acre of rice he plants. His out-of- 
pocket production costs run about $90 percent per acre of rice planted. 

In order to produce only for our domestic markets the rice acreage 
would have to be cut to less than half of the 1954-55 acreage. It 
would have to be cut still more if we are to use up the stocks in CCC 
hands. 

In our part of Texas there are no alternate crop uses for idled land 
except livestock production. Even today, there is practically no 
market for used farm machinery. One of my members told me last 
week that he had been trying to sell a combine, in excellent condition, 
and couldn’t get as much as the tires on it were worth. 

:very time acreage is reduced, water rents and costs go up because 
there is a relatively stable fixed cost which must be distributed over 
fewer acres, 

So, if we are to produce only for the domestic market, not only is 
the farmer stuck with twice as much land and twice as much equip- 
ment as he needs, but he faces higher unit costs and, almost certainly, 
an uneconomical farming unit. 

In spite of the glowing newspaper stories about how well off the 
average farmer is, there are very few of them in our area who have 
their land and equipment all paid for and enough cash to weather 
this kind of a situation. Many of them would have to salvage what 
they could and quit farming rice. 

The other alternative, and the most desirable one it seems to us, 
would be to try to hold as much as possible of our export markets. 

There is a demand for quality rice in the world and we produce 
the quality the importing countries like. I think this is demon- 
strated by the fact that when our prices have been in line with world 
prices we have been able to sell all of the rice we can produce at world 
market prices. 

We do not believe, however, that the American rice farmer can 
afford to lower his prices for all of his production to world market 
levels while the minimum wage laws, wage increases of organized 
labor, import quotas on production goods, tightly controlled distri- 
bution practices, constantly increasing transportation rates, all and 
many more of which are set or controlled by law and the increased 
costs of which are passed on to the producer have the effect of main- 
taining and increasing the producer’s costs of production. 

We have studied and discussed this question individually and in 
group meetings for the past 2 years. We have done so again during 
the past 2 months—since the announcement of the series of hearings 
which you gentlemen of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee are conducting. 

We believe that the rice farmer is entitled to 90 or 100 percent of 
parity in his domestic market where such prices would be on a level 
with other prices and with wages and incomes. 

We also believe that, if rice producers are to survive, they must 
maintain a reasonable and economical farming unit and level of pro- 
duction. This means more production than the domestic market cam 
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absorb—in other words, production for the export market which, 
obviously, must be at world market prices. 

This boils down to two prices, one at world market prices, for the 
portion of the farmers crop produced for the export market and one 
at 90 to 100 percent of parity, for the portion of the crop produced 
for the domestic market. Since, as we envision it, the only part of 
the crop supported would be that for the domestic market we prefer 
to call it a domestic support program. Generally, all of the various 
proposed programs which involve dividing markets at different 
prices, regardless of how or why, are lumped together as two-price 
systems. 

’ There have been a number of objections raised to such a program but 
I can’t see that any of them are valid enough to prevent giving it a 
trial—particularly in view of the consequences if we don’t. i 

First, it is agreed, it will be administratively difficult. There 
seems a general admission that such a program can be established, 
administration should be no more expensive than the present one and 
the overall total cost would certainly be less. This argument then 
becomes a problem of someone having to do a lot of work. 

Second, consumers would object to paying more than rice is exported 
for. Statistics do not show any measurable difference in domestic rice 
consumption due to price. Certainly United States consumers do not 
eat less bread or other commodities which are exported at lower prices, 
even when the exports are subsidized. There is no reason to think they 
would suddenly stop eating rice, either. 

Third, other exporting countries would consider such a program as 
dumping. Since it would not be dumping I see no reason for us to 
become alarmed. Every other major rice exporting country of the 
world that I know of uses a two-price system. Sometime we must 
meet competition if we are going to have a market. No such acecusa- 
tion has been lodged with reference to the products which we actually 
are dumping, by subsidy, such as wheat, feed grains, citrus fruits, et 
cetera. 

Rice has some very different characteristics from some other com- 
modities for which such proposals have been made. Our rice is wanted 
and needed in export markets, it is a finished product, it would not be 
coming back into our domestic market in some other form to compete, 
our domestic support program would not affect other cereals or food 
products, and the rice milling and distributing industry has indicated 
they favor such a proposal over the only alternative of trying to oper- 
ate at less than half of normal rates which is probably considerably 
less than 25 percent of capacity. 

To those of us whom I represent here today, it seems that a decision 
must be made soon on a sound long-range program. We believe the 
one I have suggested is the best of the many alternatives we have seen 
proposed. We would like to see it tried and it is my opinion that the 
majority of rice farmers are willing. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have much opposition to a two-price 
system ¢ 

Mr, Fuuuer. Not after the individual farmer understands it and 
looks at it from the long-range standpoint and realizes the drastic 
situation that is beginning to exist in our stocks. 

The Cuamrman. We have other rice farmers to appear and I will 
get their opinions. Thank you. 
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I wish to place in the record at this point a statement by Mr. H., F. 
Chenault, president, Rosedale Rice & Grain Association, Rosedale, 
Miss., on the rice question. 


(Mr. Chenault’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is H. F. Chenault, of Rosedale, Miss. I am the president of Rosedale 
Rice & Grain Association, also a ricegrower. I would like to call to the attention 
of this committee shrinking income of the rice farmer and increasing costs of 
operation, also I would like to remind you that we have already dipped into our 
savings to try to make it through until we have a sound program. 

It just seems to me that our time is getting mighty short; something must give 
soon. On my own farm I cannot take many more acreage cuts and price cuts 
without going out of business. 

It seems to me that are bins are about to get full. Something will overflow one 
of these days. The warehouse acreage is about to catch up with our planted 
acreage in rice. 

We are expected to get another cut of 15 percent for 1956, and I cannot see 
where one dime can be cut from the overhead or from the cost of necessary mate- 
rials that go into the overall cost of producing the rice crop. In fact, it looks 
now as if the cost of labor and material may be up as much as 5 percent. We find 
ourselves on very uncertain ground. We are forced by the banks and other 
lending agencies to vote for acreage allotments, and I doubt seriously if any 
farmer, down deep in his heart, believes that we have anything resembling a 
sound program. 

Therefore I ask this committee to recommend to the Congress a realistic pro- 
gram based on a policy of sales in the world market. We think we deserve some 
kind of protection from the domestic markets since labor and industry has pro- 
tection, but we are willing to take our chances with any other part of the world 
on a competitive basis. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Blair, give us your name in full and your occu- 
pation, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE B. BLAIR, GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 
RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LAKE CHARLES, 
LA. 


Mr. Buarr. George B. Blair. Iam general manager of the American 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association with headquarters in Lake 
Charles, La., and operating in the States of Louisiana and Texas and 
handling about 25 percent of the total production in the 2 States. 

Senator, in lien with your request, if I may I would like to file this 
statement, which is pretty comprehensive, as my testimony, and only 
touch on some points in it that have not been covered by the other 
people and point out some specific figures. 

Much of the statement is devoted to four tables which are numbered 
1, 2,3, and 4 at the end and deal with our historical situation as to pro- 
duction, as to distribution and as to markets, and as a projection of the 
situation we face today. 

The Cuarrman. The whole statement will be put in the record at 
this point. 

(Mr. Blair’s prepared statement follows :) 

My name is George B. Blair. I am general manager of the American Rice 
Grower Cooperative Association with headquarters in Lake Charles, La., and 
with a membership in both Louisiana and Texas, representing about 25 per- 
cent of the total production of those 2 States, 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you to discuss the very 
difficult situation facing the United States rice industry and urging the devel- 


opment of legislation which we hope and beiieve will alleviate some of our 
problems. 
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I have prepared some tables, numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4 which I believe will 
very pertinently point out the problems which face us and the direction in 
which the solution lies. 

Similar tables to these were presented before a subcommittee of your com- 
mittee at hearings in Washington, D. C., on May 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1955. I 
have brought these tables up to date but since the hearings before the sub- 
committee have been printed for the use of your Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I do not propose to spend much time in detailed discussion of 
these particular figures. 


ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF ROUGH RICE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Table 1 refers to the acreage and production of rough rice in the United 
States for the period 1935 through 1955 broken down into periods immediately 
prior to World War II, during World War II, the 5 years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, and the 5 years just ended. We have used averages of these 
periods as being representative of a general trend. 

You will note from this table that the acreage of rice in the United States 
has increased from 1,018,000 acres for the period prior to World War II to 
2,111,540 acres for the immediately preceding 5 years, a little more than double 
the prewar period. Production has increased from 22,777,160 hundredweight 
of rough rice to 50,877,000 hundredweight for the 5 years just ended. The 
average production increase has been 14 percent greater than the average acre- 
age increase. Rice acreage in the United States has shown a fairly steady 
increase for the past 20 years. 

Much of the increase was accomplished under very extreme wartime re- 
strictions and conditions with shortages of equipment, material, fertilizers, 
and other items needed for agricultural production. Rice has been one of the 
strategic weapons which our Government has used. During the war the rice 
industry was required by Government decree to set aside from 40 to 70 percent 
of the rice milled for use by Government agencies. Even after World War II, 
adequate supplies of rice were of such strategic importance that the Govern- 
ment continued its restrictions and urgings for additional production. Rice 
was one of the last commodities to be released from price controls after the 
end of World War ITI. It was only after the harvest of the 1953-54 crop that 
exnort controls were removed from rice. 

We could make many suggestions as to the basis or cause of the situation 
in which we now find ourselves. The fact remains, however, that the rice 
farmer went all out to try to meet the requirements placed on him and we 
find ourselves in a very difficult situation. We do not believe that all of the 
fault can be charged against a rice farmer who went from a period of export 
controls on a crop in 1953—54 to a 45-percent surplus position in 1954—55. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RICE MILLED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Table 2 deals with the distribution of milled rice for the period 1935 through 
1955 and is broken down into the same periods as is table 1. 

We have attempted to show where the rice milled in the United States was 
distributed to and have broken the distribution down into disappearance within 
the continental United States, shipments to Territories, and exports, which 
include all countries other than the United States and its Territories. 

You will note that the amount of rice used in the United States for human 
consumption and industrial uses has increased over the period of years. The 
percentage of United States rice production which has gone for this purpose, 
however, has decreased from 57 percent prior to World War II to 32 percent 
for the period just ending. 

The per capital consumption of rice has remained steady or has increased 
slightly in the United States, ranging from 5.9 to 6.4 pounds over the 20-year 
period. 

Shipments to Territories over the 20-year period have remained steady or 
shown slight increases in terms of volume but the percentage shipped to the 
Territories has decreased from 25.2 percent for the period prior to World War II 
to 12.1 percent for the immediately preceding 5 years. 

From the third column you will note that there has been a steady increase 
in rice exported from the United States for the past 20 years. The percentage 
of increase in exports has gone from 17.6 percent prior to World War II to 
55.7 percent for the 5 years just ended. 
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I think this table illustrates what a tremendous impact the loss of export 
markets can have on the United States rice industry with well over one-half of 
our production going to those markets. Rice production in the United States 
is highly mechanized and very expensive. The rice farmer has an investment 
of from $100 to $150 of equipment for each acre of rice farmed and his out-of- 
pocket cost for production will run around $90 per acre. To cut the acreage 
back to a point where the industry is supplying only the domestic market means 
a reduction of about one-half in total acreage and a consequent great increase 
in per-acre cost of production. 

Because of labor shortages during and after the war, the rice industry has 
gone to combine methods of harvesting and artificial drying and bulk storage 
of rice. There are tremendous investments in drying and storage facilities 
as a means of moving a highly perishable crop which must move from the farm 
to the drier on the day it is harvested if it is not to deteriorate. This is not 
the whole story. The merchant, the banker, the implement dealer, the gas 
and oil distributor, the public transportation system, and many other segments 
of our economy in the rice-producing areas of the United States are vitally or 
totally dependent on rice production. To reduce rice production to the point 
of supplying the domestic market means a cut of about half in the incomes 
from rice of these industries and service institutions with its consequent impact 
on every individual in the community. 


EXPORTS OF RICE BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Table 3 deals with exports of milled rice from the United States, by country of 
destination, for the period 1950 through 1955. The grouping of countries is that 
used by the United States Department of Agriculture in tabulating rice exports. 
Using averages, for purposes of more accuracy, you will note that the Western 
Hemisphere has taken 5,978,000 hundredweight of milled rice representing 43.26 
percent of the total United States rice exports. Europe has taken 420,000 hun- 
dredweight representing 3.04 percent, Far Eastern countries have taken 7,315,000 
hundredweights, representing 52.96 percent and other countries of the world have 
taken about three-fourths of 1 percent of United States rice exports. You will 
note that the large purchaser of rice in the Western Hemisphere has been Cuba, 
with her purchases representig 36.33 percent of the total United States ex- 
ports leaving only about 7 percent of United States exports for all other pur- 
chasers in the Western Hemisphere. The other large purchaser of United States 
rice is Japan with purchases representing 24.20 percent of total United States 
exports. These two countries have accounted for over 60 percent of United 
States rice exports for the last 5 years. 

These figures on exports include all rice milled in the United States. I think 
you will find that, of the total exports from the United States, approximately 75 
percent represents medium- and long-grain varieties produced primarily in the 
four southern rice producing States, of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF ROUGH RICE UNDER ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Table 4 is a projection of the estimated supply and distribution of rice on the 
basis of average yields and under the acreage allotments as announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

You will note that, including stocks left over from the last crop, we have a total 
of a little over 76 million hundredweights of rough rice available for distribu- 
tion during the current crop year after deducting seed rice for next year and 
rough rice which will be exported in that form. 

Based on historical performances and being as liberal as possible in order not 
to overstate our problem, we can expect the distribution of this rice to take 
about the pattern indicated in table 4 which would leave us with almost a full 
year’s production of rice to dispose of in nontraditional markets or to carryover 
into the 1956-57 crop year. 

Assuming some exports going to these nontraditional markets and that as- 
sistance of United States Government program such as Public Law 480, will 
move additional amounts totaling better than 7 million hundredweights of rough 
rice, we still find ourselves going into a 1956-57 crop year with some 35 million 
hundredweights of rough rice, or equivalent, representing production from over 
1,400,000 acres and indicating an acreage cut except for limiting legislation, of 
about 60 percent in addition to the 22 percent cut on this year’s crop. 
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INDUSTRY EFFORTS TO MEET THE PROBLEM 


The United States rice industry cannot afford to be placed in the position of a 
residual supplier. Not only can it not afford to be placed in this position from 
the standpoint of the industry but, we believe, it is to the best interest of the 
United States to maintain a stable rice-producing economy. In view of the 
extremely critical situation in the Far East and with rice being the food item 
which is in demand and which would be extremely critical in event of action sim- 
ilar to that which developed out of the Korean situation, we believe it is in 
the best interest of the United States Government with respect to its foreign 
commitments, its foreign economic policy, and its defense activities, to keep a 
healthy stable producing machine in the United States rice industry. 

The industry is aware of the fact that it must continue its effort to expand 
the consumption of rice in the United tates. Rice producers in the States of 
Texas and Arkansas are, at the present time, spending about a half million dollars 
a year of their own money in an effort to increase rice consumption in the 
United States. Mississippi and Louisiana are organizing promotional campaigns. 
These are not efforts to advertise brands of rice. They are simply all-out efforts 
to increase rice consumption. The millers and brand advertisers are spending 
millions of dollars a year in an effort to promote and increase the consumption 
of rice and I am sure that you gentlemen of the committee have seen more rice 
advertising on your television screens in the past 18 months than you have in any 
much longer period before that time. 

The rice industry has been aware of our situation for some time and in 1953 
even while export controls were in effect, the rice industry advisory committee 
strongly urged the Secretary of Agriculture to impose acreage controls on the 
1954 crop in order to prevent the surplus situation that we face today. Again, 
in December of that year the advisory committee repeated its urgings that 
acreage controls be imposed on rice production. No such action was taken. 

We are thoroughly aware, as rice producers, that, regardless of where the fault 
may lie, all of us face a most difficult situation and must work to a solution which 
is sound and satisfactory to everyone and every agency concerned. We pledge 
you our cooperation to that end. 


A DOMESTIC PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR RICE 


I am sure all of you are famuiar with the study printed as House Document 
No. 100 and entitled “A Study of Various Two-Price Systems of Price Support 
and Marketing Which Could Be Made Applicable to Rice.” The study was made 
by the Department of Agriculture pursuant to section 315 of Public Law 690, 83d 
Congress. 

This study is one of the most thorough and objective studies it has been my 
pleasure to see. I think it covers the subject well. 

I have a personal objection to designating the programs which have been 
discussed in connection with rice as “two-price systems.” When I think of a two- 
price system of marketing, I think of a fixed domestic price and subsidized export 
price. I believe this is the picture most people see when that descriptive title 
is applied. I think “domestic price support program” would more accurately de- 
scribe what we were talking about. I have heard very few suggestions to the 
effect that our problems in the rice industry should be solved by Government 
subsidization of the rice which we export. I will continue to use the two-price 
designation for simplicity but, I hope, with all of us having a clear understanding 
of its meaning. 

All of our discussions and suggestions center around some method whereby 
the rice producer in the United States can retain a measure of price support for 
the rice which goes into our primary markets and yet be allowed to produce, if 
he can do so economically, for other export markets where price is one of the 
principal factors. 

Because of the peculiarities of the demand for rice and its heavy dependence 
on export markets neither a support level at 90 percent of parity with rigid con- 
trols nor the so-called flexible support program can solve our problems. If we 
are priced out of our export markets we have lost an outlet for a large portion 
of our crop and the loss is sudden and abrupt. Both the “rigid” and the “flexible” 
programs of price support contemplate reducing acreage and production until 
the market is able to absorb all of the production at a fixed level of parity. One 
would maintain the level of parity while the reduction is being made while the 
other simply reduces the level of parity at the same time the acreage is being 
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reduced until, in either case, the production is reduced to the point where the 
market price again approximates 90 percent or some other fixed level of parity. 

Actually, when we are in trouble the remedy lags just 1 year behind the ailment. 
The reduction of acreage and of support levels occurs after we have lost our 
markets and accumulated surpluses. 

It has seemed to many of us who have been working with and studying the 
so-called two price method of price support and marketing that this is the most 
feasible plan of supporting producer prices at a reasonable level of parity and 
at the same time giving the producer as much freedom and flexibility in his 
operations as possible with little cost or risk to the United States Government. 
As we see such a program, the producer would have substantially greater benefit 
than he had under the present program and substantially the same benefits as 
he would have under a rigid support program. In addition, he would have an 
opportunity, if he so desires, to produce additional amounts of rice with the 
only requirement being that such production must be moved into export markets 
and the only penalty being that he would not be eligible for price support on the 
additional production. Thus, if an individual producer wanted to produce 
beyond his domestic allotment, he would do so at his own risk and there would 
be no obligation of any Government agencies to take care of him if he got into 
trouble. 

House Document 100, prepared by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at the direction of Congress, provides the strongest argument that I have 
yet seen for a two-price program of rice marketing. Table I of the study on page 
258, gives a very clear illustration of the reasons why a two-price program is so 
attractive to the rice producer when it points out that under a 90 percent price 
program the total returns to rice producers would be $190.7 million with acreage 
controls accounting for a reduction in acreage of about 10 percent below the 1955 
acreage. Under a 75 percent support program acreage controls would allow about 
7.75 percent increase over 1955 acreage and the total return to rice producers 
would increase by $1.6 million to $192.3 million. With prices supported at 65 
percent of parity and no acreage controls the total return would be increased by 
$5.83 million while under a two-price system, total returns to producers would 
amount to $232.9 million, an increase of $42.2 million over returns under the 90 
percent program and an increase of $3.6 million over a 75 percent level of supports 
which is the lowest that price supports can drop under the flexible support 
program now in effect. 

I realize that these studies are based on levels of parity support and price 
indexes at the time the study was made. I believe, however, that the general 
relationship between the four types of support programs would remain fairly 
stable and that we could expect relative differences between the various programs 
to remain substantially the same. 

I believe that these figures can become more meaningful if we apply them to a 
hypothetical farm with a 100 acre allotment. Table I indicates that if the farmer 
was willing to take 75 percent of parity supports he could expect an increase of 
about 0.84 percent in gross income on a 20.3 percent increase in acres. In 
other words, he could expect his gross income to be $17.92 per acre less and 
his total gross income to increase about $87 as a result of the additional 20.3 
acres he planted. 

At the 65 percent of parity support level, according to table I, the farmer could 
expect to be allowed to plant an additional 36.59 acres and that he would receive 
about $27.49 less gross return per acre of his total gross return as a result of 
planting an additional 36.59 acres would be about $288 more than if he planted 
only 100 acres at 90 percent of parity. 

Under a two-price system, gross income to the farmer, without acreage controls 
would increase by $2,434 and he would plant about 37 acres more than he would 
under a 90 percent control program, 

On page 30 the USDA study has put down most of the advantages of such a 
price support program as follows: 

(1) “Two-price marketing would make possible for producers to maintain 
exports at a relatively high level.” 

(2) “Avoid future drastic acreage reductions.” 

(3) “Result in larger gross returns to producers than obtainable either 
under present legislation or under free market prices.” 

(4) “Require no Government subsidization.” 

(5) “Restore to producers greater freedom of initiative in planning opera- 
tions in accordance with changing market conditions without sacrificing 
basic income protection accorded under present legislation.” 
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(6) “And it would eliminate the need for large-scale Government storage 
and disposal operations associated with the operation of the present program.” 

If the producers are willing to accept their part of the burden of disposal of 
such stocks in return for a long time stable approach to the problem of rice price 
supports and marketing, I think they are to be commended and that the program 
is worth trying. 

The study points to only 2 disadvantages of the 2-price method of marketing 
for rice. They are: (1) “The complex administrative procedures which would 
be required to insure the effective and efficient operations of such program,” 
and (2) “the ability of the United States rice producers to compete for a larger 
share of world rice markets * * * would probably be regarded in export trade as 
a Government dumping program.” Although both of these objectives have merit, 
we cannot believe that they are serious enough as to cause abandonment of 
consideration of a program which has so many obviously attractive features. 

Admitting that administrative procedures might be difficult, I think it is 
pertinent to point that the United States Government administers many more 
complex proposals than is involved here and even the United States Department 
of Agriculture administers more complex programs than would be involved in a 
two-price method of marketing for rice. I think either the present price support 
program With its acreage allotments, marketing quotas, enforcement of acreage 
allotment, enforcement of marketing quotas and collection of penalties, grading 
and storage, and purchase under present price support operations, and disposi- 
tion of stocks, or the administration of exports within and outside the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement or the administration of the many other Government 
programs might be cited as involving much more complex administrative pro- 
cedures which have been successfully solved. 

The second disadvantage is an assumption that other governments might 
regard such a program as “a Government dumping program.” Considering the 
fact that most other rice producing countries of the world operate on a two-price 
method of marketing, and that such objections have not been critically raised 
against other United States exports of agricultural commodities which are 
actually subsidized, which would not be the case with rice, I cannot see the 
validity of this objection. 

The USDA study states, on page 1: “The rice industry faces the alternatives of 
drastically reducing its production or of maintaining its foreign markets by 
selling at prices below the present levels of domestic price supports.” I know of 
no one in the rice industry who contends that a two-price method of marketing 
is the perfect solution or that it does not have its attendant problems. I think 
the above quoted paragraph very succinctly states our alternatives and that, 
given the tools to do the job, the rice industry will accept their part of the 
responsibility in trying to develop a long time, stable marketing relationship 
which will serve the interest of the producers, the economy, and the Government 
agencies charged with administration of farm laws. 

United States rice production constitutes less than 2 percent of the world rice 
supply and even in 1953 and 1954, the largest export years for United States rice, 
our rice shipments to the Far Hast accounted for only 3 or 4 percent of the 
total cereal imports in that area. 

When I was in the Far Eastern exporting countries of Thailand and Burma 
in September of this year, I found government officials there much more concerned 
about the inroads of wheat and other subsidized cereal grains which were taking 
their traditional rice export markets than they were about the small quautities 
of rice which the United States might have available for export. The per- 
centage of rice in the cereal imports of the Far East has dropped from 88 percent 
prior to the recent world war to 31 percent of total cereal imports today. 


OTHER PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 


I think Congress needs to take a very real look at our overall economic and 
foreign policy as it applies to and affects agriculture According to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce press release this week, total annual personal income in the 
United States for the first 9 months of this year averaged $13,500 million more 
than the first 9 months of last year but annual farm income was down over $1 
billion from the first 9 months of 1954. 

Also in this week’s press is a report of the USDA Foreign Agriculture Service 
which estimates world cotton production this year at 4 percent higher than last 
year’s output and states that “increased acreage in nearly all countries outside 
the United States is the major reason for the production boost.” I believe the 
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same thing applies to rice and most other agricultural commodities which are 
subject to production restrictions in this country. 

It is my personal feeling, and that of many of our members, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is doing an honest, conscientious job with the tools he has at hand 
but that the tools are not adequate to meet the situation. I am sure that if 
we continue to reduce acreage we will eventually reach the point where our agri 
cultural commodities will be at parity in the market place but to the farmer who 
must pay for his farming equipment and support the family, total income, which 
is price times volume, is much more important than a fair or equitable price 
on such a small quantity that he cannot carry on his farming operation. 

I think a part of our farm problem, and perhaps a big part of it, lies with 
our foreign economic policy as administered by the State Department. I was told 
by a State Department official last year, in effect, that it is the job of the State 
Department to administer policy as they see it and that they assume agri- 
cultural organizations, USDA and Congress will look after the farm interest in 
foreign economic policy. 

I was told by a Ryukyuan government official in September of this year that 
when the Ryukyuan government wanted to buy some 30,000 tons of rice a couple 
of years ago they were advised by our people that they should negotiate with 
Burma although they had used and liked United States rige and it was their first 
preference and they had to pay United States dollars wherever they bought. In 
checking with our Government people in Okinawa I found that this instruction 
had been cabled to them as a classified document and they could not reveal its 
contents, but that in effect this was exactly what had happened. 

One week later I sat in the State Agricultural Marketing Board office in Ran 
goon, Burma, and saw listed on blackboards on the walls the loading dates and 
destinations of rice shipments. With the exception of one small cargo, all of 
the 20 or 30 loadings which I noted were destined for the U. 8S. S. R., Poland, East 
Germany, and other Communistie bloc countries. 

I talked with a high government official in the Philippine Islands who told me 
that this government and people were very much embarrassed last year after re- 
ceiving permission to negotiate with the United States for some 300,000 tons of 
United States rice to read in the newspapers that the United States State Depart- 
ment felt that they should buy from Burma and Thailand or other Asiatic sources 
and not from the United States. He stated, as nearly as I can quote: ‘The 
United States is our best customer and we like to do business with the people 
who do business with us. Our people like and want to use United States rice. 
We have to pay United States dollars wherever we buy. You can talk about 
Asia for the Asians as long as you want to but when the going gets rough we 
know who will be on our side.” 

I am sure most of you are familiar with the violations by Cuba of the GATT 
rice trade agreement which Cuba has with the United States. These violations 
have been protested time after time over a period of years but the State Depart- 
ment takes the attitude, and has so written to Members of Congress, that Cuba 
faces econemic difficulties and that to require them to live up to their trade agree- 
ment might leave them subject to Communist influence although Cuba expects us 
to live up to the letter of the law with respect to our sugar agreement with them. 

I think my feelings in this matter can be boiled down to about this. If United 
States agriculture is to be a weapon of economic foreign policy then let us call it 
that, charge the bill to the State Department or other proper agency, and quit 
blaming the United States farmer and United States agriculture for the fact 
that there are fewer markets and that he is producing more than he can sell 

As I say, I think it is time Congress took a long searching look at our overall 
policies as they affect agriculture when we continue to cut back acreage and farm 
income in this country and tell the farmer that this is all that he can expect in « 
peacetime economy while other agencies of our Government are exerting every 
influence to keep our products from competing with other countries of the world 
and still other agencies of Government are spending millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars of United States taxpayers money to increase agricultural pro 
duction in almost all other countries of the world. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAWS 


Another action which Congress might take which would help to alleviate the 
cost-price squeeze in which the farmer is caught in a look at our wage-and-hour 
laws and particularly with respect to a definition of the “area of production.” 
Wages make up a big part of cost to agriculture. There is no logical reason, 
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vith trucks and modern hard-surfaced roads everywhere, to say that because rice 
s produced more than 10 miles from a rice drier, the drier is subject ot wage-and- 
our laws when it would otherwise be exempt. Nor is there any reason for saying 
that a rice drier which needs railroad sidings, power, fuel, etc., which is not 

cated near any city should be exempt but that because it happens to be located 
vithin so many miles of a city of a certain population it ceases to be an agri- 

utural enterprise and should be subject to all of the provisions. In our opinion, 
area of production” should be defined as the area in which the agricultural 
products are produced and because the city limits have been expanded to come 
within a certain number of miles of the processing facility should not cause it 
to cease to be in the area of production if it is still handling the products actually 
produced on the farms in that vicinity. 

Another provision in this respect is with regard to irrigation systems. As 
you know, rice is produced under controlled irrigation. If the irrigation system 
s a cooperative one or takes its pay in a share of the crop, it is exempt from 
wage and hour regulations. If it charges a cash rent for its water services, 
however, it is not exempt. This is true even though, on the whole, those which 
harged a flat cash rate per acre for supplying water provide the service at a 
ower cost than do those which charge a share of the crop. We believe any 
rrigation system serving agriculture should be exempt. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the opportunity 
of presenting our views to you. Thank you. 


TABLE 1.—Acreage and production of rough rice in the United States, 1935-55 


PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II 


-roduction 
Acreage (hundred- 
weight) 


, 000 17, 753, 000 

000 22, 419, 000 
, 000 24, 040, 000 
, 000 23, 628, 000 
, 000 24, 328, 000 
, 000 24, 000 


Average for period. ‘ ; Bot Bot ; , 000 22, 777, 160 


ae, 


DURING WORLD WAR II 


23, 095, 000 
29, 082, 000 
29, 264, 000 
30, 974, 000 
30, 668, 000 


Average for period ____- : ‘ ‘ , 457, 28, 616, 600 


IMMEDIATE POSTWAR PERIOD 


Average for period 


PAST 5 YEARS 


A verage for period 


———__ - ——— 
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PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II 


| j 
isappearance within | Shipments to 
the United States Territories 


Percent | Hundred- | Percent Hundred- 


i 
weights | of total weights | of total | weights 


1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 


3, 379, 353 d 2, 937, 364 | , 758, 921 
, 376, 675 45. 6 2, 984, 425 | 5 | 879, 458 
: 3, 388, 949 | 2, 897, 955 


3, 018, 038 | 
3, 917, 498 | 


3, 175, 471 
2, 245, 760 


-Distribution of United States milled rice, 1935-36 through 1954-55 ° 


Total 


(hundred- 
weights 


10, 075, 641 
11, 240, 558 
14, 029, 724 
13, 463, 966 
14, 047, 740 
14, 751, 080 


1940-41 "706, 066 3,313, 998 | 3, 731,016 | 


2, 281, 430 


25. 2 | 


Average..__-- , 393, 306 12, 934, 780 





DURING WORLD WAR II 


2, 939, 902 20.0 | 4,299, 655 29.3 
2, 628, 816 17.4 4,113,061 27.1 


1°41-42 , 447, 040 50.7 
1942-43 8, 400, 824 55.5 
1943-44 , 703, 197 48.0 3, 350, 603 20.9 | 4,981,077 31.1 
1944-45 , 681, 115 | 58.8 2, 968, 517 16.3 | 4,528, 107 24.9 
1945-46 8, 089, 762 45.4 | 2,868, 883 16. 1 6, 879, 338 | 38. 5 


14, 686, 508 
15, 142, 701 
16, 034, 787 
18, 177, 739 
17, 837, 983 
2, 951, 344 16, 375, 962 


Average , 464, 370 51.7 | 18,0 4, 960, 248 


IMMEDIATE POSTWAR YEARS 





1946-47 , 538, 092 36.8 2, 933, 278 16.5 8, 289, 516 17, 760. 886 
1947-48 | 653, 587 | oS 3 367, 404 16.9 7, 871, 751 19, 892 742 
1948-49 | &, 484, 748 39.5 | 3,544,174 16.5 | 9, 451, 168 21, 489, 090 
1949-50 | 8, 367, 441 35.7 | 4,078, 780 | 17.4 | 10, 984, 752 23, 430, 973 
1950-51 9, 611, 787 43.3 | 3, 505, 495 | 15.8 | 9,090, 836 | 22, 208, 118 


| 


Average 8, 331, 131 39.8 | 3, 485, 826 16.6 | 9, 137, 605 20, 954, 562 


PAST 4 YEARS 
[See 

9, 105, 983 30.7 | 3,390, 905 17, 178, 850 
9, 966, 924 32.6 | 3,711, 209 | 2.1 | 16, 948, 835 | 
9, 623, 792 33.9 | 3, 504, 578 | 3 | 15, 208, 726 | 28, 427, 096 
8, 100, 000 31.4 | 3,273,000 | .7 | 14, 385, 000 | 25, 758, 000 

_ _ “| $$ |__| —_ —— ———- | —__—__ 

Average._.... 9, 199, 174 82.1} 3,460,923) = 12.1 | 15, 962, 852 28, 621, 950 


] 
9 | 29,675, 738 
30, 626, 968 


1 Excluding brewers’ rice. ; , ; , 
2 Marketing year beginning August 1 in Southern States and October 1 in California, 
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TABLE 3.—Exports of milled rice from the United States by country of destination 


[In units of 100 pounds] 


Year beginning August 1 5-year 
iverage 
1950-51 
through 
1954-55 


Western Hemisphere: 
Canada 381, 000 000 000 633. 000 560, 000 
Cuba 6, 965,000 | 5, 000 000 755,000 | 3,391. 000 
Netherlands Antilles 25, 000 5, 000 , 000 53 O00 38 000 
Venezuela 354, 000 000 , 000 15, 000 84 000 


«1 


Other countries 64, 000 000 000 371. OCO 402. 000 


otal 7, 789,000 | 5, 000 | 5,703,000 6, 027, 000 475, 000 
Europe: 
Belgium and Luxembourg 161, 000 57, 000 52, 000 206, 000 000 
West Germany 1, 000 , 000 29 000 38. 000 
Netherlands 2, 000 12, 000 000 
Switzerland ; 89, 000 21, 000 38. 000 57. 000 53. 000 
Other countries 303, 000 000 10, 000 36, 000 000 


Total__. | 556, 000 291, 000 100, 000 340, 000 000 


Asia 

Saudi Arabia.......... 104, 000 91, 000 138, 000 130, 000 . 000 
Comte... nse <n sce teed 741, 000 647, 000 

Indonesia... -_...-.- 9, 000 1, 799, 000 1, 100, 000 

Korea, Republic of 271, 000 , 821, 000 4, 631, 000 590, 000 

Scie annene | 326, 000 5,430,000 | 000 8, 538, 000 

Ryukyu Islands----......|---- 316, 000 0 

Other countries_......... 6, 000 980, 000 4, 000 25, 000 


Total-.-_- | 716, 000 , 962, 000 315,000 | 9, 283, 000 


Liberia . > alltia~es | 23, 000 73, 000 , 000 67, 000 
Other Africa 3, 000 4, 000 = 6, 000 
Other countries 3, 000 13, 000 9, 000 25, 000 


PARR OO Ries —on | 9, 090, 000 | 17, 239,000 | 17,159,000 | 15, 748, 000 
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TABLE 4.—Supply and distribution of rough rice under acreage allotments 
announced by Secretary of Agriculture 


[Units of 100 pounds] 


INDICATED SUPPLY 
ae Sa ee ee ae eee 28, 000, 000 
Production of rough rice from 1955 acreage allotment of 1,927,- 
TS0 Reres......n0c« : 50, 460, 000 
Distribution of rice in rough form: 
For seeding 1956 crop 1, 630, 000 
For export 750, 000 
—_——_———-_ 2, 380, 000 
—— 48, 080, 000 


Supply of rough rice, or equivalent, available for milling distribution__ 76, 080, 000 


INDICATED DISTRIBUTION 


| In terms of | Milled rice 
rough rice equivalent 
| 
Continental United States and Territories_- . .--| 24,421,000 5, 728, 000 
Expected exports to traditional markets | 
Western Hemisphere _. a : 7 7, 300, 5, 000, 500 
Europe a a 1, 167, 3 | 99, 400 
Middle East f 233, 6 50, 000 
Liberia and other areas. A : ; = anes ‘ : 437, § 300, 000 


Total exports_. oe aati sett telah Sk ta eee 9, 139, é } 5, 259, 900 


Indicated distribution to traditional markets... ~~. - ee | 33, 560, 300 22, 987, 900 
Estimated excess for sale to nontraditional markets or for carryover_.. 4 42, 519, 700 | 29, 125, 994 


The estimated excess for sale to nontraditional markets represents 
1,747,123 acres or 90.63 percent of the 1955 acreage allotment at average | | 
yields of 2,444 pounds per acre. 
Estimated distribution to nontraditional markets Te 5, , 000 
Total estimated distribution 


Estimated carryover, Aug. 1, 1956-_-._. 


Norte.— Estimated 1956 carryover represents 1,067,156 acres or 55.36 percent of the 1955 acraege allotment 
at average yields of 2,444 pounds per acre. 


The Cuarrman. You may proceed, 

Mr. Buair. I will touch briefly on these four tables. The first deals 
with acreage and production, which indicates our production has in- 
creased from 1935 to 1955 from a little over a million acres to a little 
less than 2 million acres. The increase has been pretty steady. We 
have broken it into 5-year periods for an average and the increase 
has been steady. 

The Cuairman. Is that the country over? 

Mr. Buatr. That is the United States, figures for the United States 
as taken from USDA. 

Rice distributed in the United States on a volume basis on per capita 
consumption has increased a little as the figures will indicate. Our 
territorial distribution has increased a little as the figures will indi- 
cate. Our Territorial distribution has remained about stable or in- 
creased a little bit but the percentage going to these various areas has 
decreased. 

Senator ScHorpret. I would like to ask the gentleman this question : 
I note you said your acreages have increased in the amount that you 
have designated. Now, is the productive capacity of your present 
acreages in rice susceptible of being increased by additional fertilizers 
and, all of those things, to further expand the production on the 
acreages you now have and, if so, about what percentage, if you have 
any figures on it? 
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Mr. Buatr. I could not say what percentage the present acreage 
could be increased. Our per-acre production has been increasing eac ch 
year for several years. This year is an all-time record. I think one 
thing that might account for the increase in per-acre yields over the 

last 4 or 5 years is very favorable weather conditions along with better 
methods of cultivation and better and more fertilizers. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Buair. I might point out in connection with both the produc- 
tion and distribution that we have had a great change in the method 
of handling rice primarily because of 1: abor shor tages during the war 
we have gone to combine harvesting, bulk drying, et cetera. “We have 
a tremendous investment in handling facilities as well as what the 
farmer has invested in his crop. 

Table 3 deals with the exports of rice by country of destination as 
set up by the United States Department of Agriculture. You will 
note from that table that a big percentage of our rice has to be to ex- 
port markets. For the last 4 years better than half of our production, 
about 55 percent, has gone to export markets 

The last table deals with the projection of the situation which we 
face now with respect to our supplies on hand. Assuming that we 
don’t get much rice into our nontraditional markets in the Far Eastern 
exporting markets we have about a year’s supply of rice on hand. 
If we can move with the assistance of Public Law 480, and some other 
laws, 5 million hundredweight of milled rice, we will still have 70 
to 75 percent oversupply, which in the absence of the legisation which 
was passed this past year, woud have meant an indic ated cut of some- 
where around 60 percent even from this year’s acreage. 

Actually of course it is limited to 15 percent because of legislation 
passed by Congress this year. 

{ would like to support the preceding witnesses in their suggestion 
that the committee and Congress should seriously consider the appli- 
cation of what we referred to as a two-price system of marketing for 
rice to apply to our future crops. I have a personal objection to call- 
ing it a two-price system because when I think of a two-price system 
[ think of a maintained domestic price and subsidized export price. 
That is not what we in the rice industry talk about. We are thinking 
of a supported domestic price and a free price and additional produc- 
tion which would move at whatever world prices it could move at. 

The CHarman. Mr. Blair, you may recall that the committee asked 
the Department of Agr iculture to make a study of this two-price sys- 
tem with respect to rice. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the report they made was not too favorable, as 
you know, and they pointed to quite a lot of administrative difficulties. 

Would you mind referring briefly to those objections for the record ? 

Mr. Buair. I would be glad to touch on them. In fact, in my state- 
ment I had remarks about it. 

The Department in its summaries or findings, if we can call them 
that, seemed to not favor a two-price method of marketing for rice, 
but in the text of their statement and in their figures they gave the 
strongest arguments that I have ever seen for suc ha proposal. They 
provided a table in there which indicated on the basis of parity prices 
and support rates at that time that with a 90-percent support program 


64440—56—pt. 5 35 
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the rice producers could expect about $190.7 million total returns, 
with a 75-percent support program, he could expect an increase to 
$192.3 million, and one of their other suggestions in that study was 
that perhaps the support level should be lowered enough that we 
didn’t need acreage controls and they suggested 65 percent, which 
would allow an additional $5.3 million increase in total returns. 

In that same table were the figures on a two-price method of market- 
ing which would indicate a total return to producers of some $232.9 
million, or an increase of $42.2 million total returns to rice producers. 

I think if we put it in terms of an individual farm based on support 
levels, that it makes more sense. We assume a farm of a hundred 
acres. It would indicate then that at 75 percent of parity the farmer 
could expect about an 0.84 percent increase in gross return in return 
for 20.3 increase in acres, get $17.92 per acre less gross return for the 
additional 20.3 acres he planted, total for his farm on 120 acres of 
$87 more. 

Senator Youne. What is your present support level? 

Mr. Buartr. This year the crop was supported at 85 percent of 
parity. 

Senator Youne. What do you expect it will be next year under the 
present formula they use for determining price supports ? 

Mr. Buatr. I don’t see how it can be more than 75 or 76 percent 
based on the supplies we are going into the new crop year with. 

Senator Easrnanp. You want 90 percent domestic for next year? 

Mr. Buarr. We think that the rice farmer who is producing in this 
economy, buying products which are high in price, which are sup- 
ported either directly or indirectly in price, particularly by wages, 
and make up a big portion of it, and selling to the people who have 
the income to pay, is entitled to a high level of support, 90 or 100 
percent. 

Senator Eastianp. I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blair, I wish you would go back to the ques- 
tion I asked you, which you have touched on just now, the reasons 
that led you to believe that the Department has offered arguments 
regarding the two-price system. What I want you to discuss with us, 
if you can, is the difficulties that the Department has pointed out in 
the administrative field. 

Mr. Buarr. Yes, sir. If I might just precede that with the advan- 
tages as set down on page 30 of the statement. 

The Cuatrman. We have that. That is the point. What we want 
is to find out your criticism of the reason they say it is not practical. 
That is what we want in the record. 

_Mr. Buatr. Yes, sir. They pointed out, as I remember, 2 prin- 
cipal objections to a 2-price method of marketing. One was the 
complex administrative procedures, which would be required to insure 
effective and efficient operation of the program, the second was the fact 
that the ability of the United States rice producers to compete for a 
share of the world rice market would probably be regarded as dump- 
ing. As to the first one, the United States Government and even the 
United States Department of Agriculture in my opinion administers 
many programs that would be much more complex than the admin- 
istrative difficulties of a two-price method of marketing. Even their 
resent program with its acreage allotments, acreage controls, with 
its measuring, with its compliance provisions, with having to take 
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over and dispose of the surplus points to administrative difficulties 
that would be as complex as we would have, as I foresee it, under a 
two-price method of marketing. in! i 

The Cuarrman. As I recall the main criticism was as to the diffi- 
culty of setting apart that portion of the crop which would be do- 
mestically used from that which was to be sold in foreign Jands. 
There would be some difficulty in that there might be a little too much 
policing required to see to it that the rice was separated and that the 
buyers and sellers would not enter into any methods whereby there 
could be a little shenanigans there. ney 

I am not saying it will happen but as I recall that was one of their 
main criticisms, that the difficulty of separating what the farmer 
was going to receive, say, at 90 percent of parity for home consumption 
and preferential customers and that which would be sold on the mar- 
ket at a lower price. 

Mr. Buatr. [ would agree that that would be one of the difficulties. 
The job of policing it 

The Cuarrman. The administrative feature is what they contended, 
and I believe that that is one of the main objections to any of these 
two-price systems. 

Mr. Buarr. As far as rice is concerned, if we used—there have 
been 3 or 4 plans suggested, one that most of us who have tried to 
study the plan favor, I think, would be a certificate plan in which the 
farmer would have a fixed value, or variable value certificate, which 
the miller would be required to acquire or acquire an equivalent 
certificate, if the rice was to go into the domestic market. 

The farmer would have the alternative probably under the plans 
that I heve seen proposed of selling his rice plus the certificate or of 
going to a commodity credit loan on his domestic portion from which 
the millers would have to procure their rice for the domestic market. 
The chance for shenanigans, if we want to call them that, it seems te 
come on the part of millers who might acquire rice intended for the 
domestic market and divert to, intended for the export markets and 
divert it to the domestic market. 

The Cratrman. That was, as I understand, the burden of their 
opposition in regard to administration. 

Mr. Buatr. That would be the difficulty of policing. On the other 
hand, there are a relatively few mills, 60 or 70 mills in the United 
States that would have to be policed. It wouldn’t be an insurmount- 
able job to run a close check. The rice millers themselves recognizing 
they face a decrease of about half in their total volume if something 
isn’t done, have suggested that maybe some system of bonding or 
some system of setting it up so that if they couldn’t prove the rice 
which they had purchased had been exported, they are required to 
pay a penalty up to the support level into Commodity Credit, or the 
Treasury, or wherever it was decided it would have to go. 

The CuHatrman. You realize of course that if, let’s say, a miller were 
to go to a farmer who produces a thousand barrels and assuming that 
60 percent of that is for home consumption and preferential customers 
and 40 percent for export, he would take it all in bulk, not separate it 
there. 

That was where, as J see it, the difficulties arose; that is, aside from 
the report that was given to us. I discussed it with some members of 
the Department of Agriculture and they pointed out those difficulties. 
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It appeared that unless you have a system whereby you could separate 
it and keep it separated you might run into many difficulties that could 
be insurmountable. That may in the long run further depress the 
price of rice 

Mr. Bua. I think that is exactly the point - which they might 
run into difficulties in their enforcement, but as I say, with only 60 
or 70 mills to police, they certainly should be able to set up safeguards 
to assure that the rice which was intended for the domestic market 
went there and that which was supposed to go to the other place went 
there. 

The Cirarrman. That is why I asked you for your answer to these 
criticisms, to have them available in the record. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes. I have 2 or 3 other items I should like to mention. 

One of these has been touched on already this morning and I would 
like to add something to it. That is the place, as far as our foreign 
economic policy, the State Department is concerned with our problems. 

I was told last year by a State Department official in effect that the 
job of the State Department was to administer policies as they see 
it and they assumed that agricultural organizations, USDA and Con- 
gress would look after the farm interests in our foreign economic pol- 
icy. In September of this year I was told by an official of the Ryuky- 
uan Government on Okinawa that some 2 years ago when the Ryuky- 
uan Government wanted to buy about 30,000 tons of rice they were told 
in effect by our State Department they should negotiate with Burma. 
Trying to check with our representatives there on Okinawa I found 
that they had received such a cable, that it was a classified document 
and that they could not reveal its contents, but in effect it had said you 
will negotiate with Burma for rice requirements. 

A week later I sat in the office of the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board in Rangoon. I saw listed on blackboards around the wall the 
rice shipments which were due to go out on the boats arriving, how 
much rice they were loading and except for one small cargo, 2,500 
tons, all was Communist bloc countries, U. S. S. R., Poland, East 
Germany, et cetra. 

That is the situation that it seems to me our State Department is 
trying to, that is the kind of government and kind of operaion that 
our State Department insists that we stay out of so that they can 

carry on. 

I talked last month or the month before last with a high official of 
the Philippine Government and he told me that his people were very 
much embarrassed last year after they had gotten permission to begin 
eae with the United States for some 300,000 tons of rice to 

“ad in the new spapers 2 or 3 days later that our State Department 
thought they ought to go to Southeast Asia to purchase their rice 

As nearly as T can quote, here is what he said: The United States 
is our best customer and we like to do business with people who do 
business with us. Our people like and want to use United States rice. 
We have to pay United States dollars wherever we buy. You can talk 
about Asia for the Asians as long as you want to but when the going 
gets rough we know who will be on our side. Those are almost his 
exact words. 

It is difficult for me to see where we are making very many friends 
or influencing many people when we adopt policies which carry on in 
that direction. 
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The question was asked earlier this morning as to whether we could 
prove some of our suppositions and I certainly can’t prove any of them 
because I don’t have documentary evidence which would be the evi- 
dence we need. I do know that 3 years ago, long before we had Public 
Law 480, I was told by a person in the Department of Agriculture 
who was trying to help arrange for sales of rice to Japan, that he had 
spent 2 days arguing with the American Ambassador in Tokyo about 
whether United States should sell rice in Japan or not. That was 
when Japan wanted to buy rice for dollars, no aid programs involved. 
My feelings in the matter can be boiled down to this: If the United 
States agriculture and agricultural products are to be a weapon of 
foreign economic policy we ought to call it that and charge the bill to 
the State Department, or whatever other agency it should go to and 
quit blaming United States agriculture and support programs and 
that sort of thing for our situation. 

Senator EasrLanp. You do not believe the American rice farmer 
should pay the entire bill for our foreign economic policy in Asia? 

Mr. Buatr. No; our farmers should not be footing a substantial part. 

Senator EastLanp. Rice farmers are getting the brunt of the thing 
in Asia. 

Mr. Buarir. Yes, sir. One other thing I would like to mention and 
then I will be through. 

All of you realize the cost-price squeeze facing the farmer at the 
present time. There are two things I would like to suggest that in the 
rice industry might help to alleviate some of the problem, and I think 
probably it would help in some of our other places, too. One would be 
to have a congressional definition of area of production as it affects 
our wage and hour laws. 

As most of you know now, it is so defined that if you are within a 
certain number of miles of a city of a certain size or the product comes 
from a certain distance, you cease to be exempt from provisions of the 
wage and hour laws. The same applies to irrigation systems which 
are used in irrigating rice where if the system is cooperatively owned 
or receives a share of the crop, it is exempt, but if they charge a cash 
rent for delivering the water it is not exempt. We have many irriga- 
tion systems on the break-even point today. Their costs have gone up. 
They are charging the rice farmer all they think he can afford to pay, 
they can’t afford to go up again. They face the prospect of losing 
money or having to curtail services. That concludes my statement. 
[ appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Clay Terry, please. Give your name and occupation, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLAY TERRY, FRANKLIN, LA. 


Mr. Terry. Clay Terry, I am a cane farmer and a plantation 
manager. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Terry, I notice you have a written statement. 
Have you anything new in it that hasn’t been mentioned ? 

rm , . . . ‘ i re 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. My testimony is on general farm legislation 
and very little of it has been mentioned, 

QT ‘ . —_ 

The CuHatrmMan. Proceed. 
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Mr. Terry. In the interest of controlling farm production and con- 
serving the soil, the farmers of St. Mary Parish, La., offer these views 
on general farm legislation. 

We believe two things are needed to bring this about. One is a 
good legislative program which the Congress can enact. The other 
is a good public-relations campaign which the farmer must conduct. 

We believe a general farm law should incorporate the following 
points: 

1. All crops should be covered. If the livestock people, or any other 
group of producers, elect to stay outside the farm program that should 
be their orivilege ; however, this should be determined by a referendum. 

2. All agricultural products should have the same basic law. This 
law should set up the basic principles of parity, of support, of control, 
et cetera. 

3. The individual crops could have acts peculiar to the condition 
for that crop. Example: The same conditions do not apply for a 
product like wheat where more is produced than needed and sugar 
which is mostly imported. 

4. To conserve and build the soil, the agricultural agencies of each 
area or State should prescribe a rotation that would maintain or build 
the productivity of the soil for any given crop. The agencies should 
include the experiment station, the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Extension Service, the Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife Depart- 
ment, and the ASC people. 

5. If these agencies determine that 60 percent of the acreage in that 
crop is the maximum amount that could be grown and still maintain 
the soil, then 60 percent would be the proportionate share for that 


crop for that farm. 

6. Production histories for farms have been maintained for several 
years. A consumptive estimate for each product can be made and 
divided so that each farm can have its proportionate share of the 
market. 

7. Each farm would have a proportionate acreage share and a pro- 
portionate marketshare. For the ne market share, the 


farmer would receive 100 percent of parity. For the difference be- 
tween the acreage share and the market share, the farmer would not 
receive any direct Government payment. Example: If the acreage 
share for a cane farmer is 60 percent, he would be permitted to plant 
60 percent of his net cultivated acres in cane. If this farmer had 
100 net cultivated acres then he would be permitted to plant 60 acres 
of cane. If his production history showed that he produces 3,500 
pounds of sugar per acre, then he would produce 210,000 pounds of 
sugar. If the market share for this farm is 170,000 pounds, then the 
Sugar Act payment would be on the 170,000 pounds of sugar. The 
farmer would receive the season’s average price on the difference be- 
tween 210,000 pounds, which is his acreage share, and the 170,000 
pounds, which is his market share; but he would receive no Sugar Act 
payment on the 40,000-pound difference. 

The Cuatrman. Are you suggesting a change in the Sugar Act? 

Mr. Terry. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is an example. 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. But he would receive no Sugar Act payment 
on the 40,000-pound surplus. 
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8. The program would not apply to any direct consumption products 
sold directly to consumers; however any products graded, sorted, 
processed, or otherwise entering the trade would be covered. 

9. The law should be written so that no group of producers could 
gain an advantage just because they are more numerous. 
~ 10. Some good agricultural land is being used for industrial sites 
and city subdivisions. We believe a similar amount of public lands 
should be made available to farmers. 

11. We believe additional research is needed to accomplish the 
following: 

A. To find industrial uses for farm products and byproducts. An 
example of this is the manufacture of newsprint from sugarcane 
bagasse. Two copies of the same issues of the Franklin Banner- 
Tribune are offered in evidence. One is printed on conventional news- 
print, the other on newsprint made from sugarcane. 

B. Uses, other than food, feed, or clothing, need to be found for the 
products themselves. 

The CuatrMan. I have seen these before. One is from bagasse and 
the other from pine pulp. The bagasse looks better to me. I hope 
they use more of it. 

Mr. Terry. The newspaper editors tell me the keeping quality is 
much better. 

It is felt that when only byproducts are used in industry, the grower 
may not always benefit to the extent he would if the product itself 
were used, 

C. Uses for our idle acres need to be developed. Our marginal acres 
are being semiabandoned. If our population continues to grow, we 
may need those acres badly in the not-too-distant future. However, 
with farm income down, the proper care is not given them If a 
system of management could be developed to make these acres pay for 
their maintenance and improvement, they would not grow up in brush 
or be washed or blown away. 

The Louisiana Press Association asked me to enter the bagasse story 
in the record if I may. 

The Cuarrman. I think I introduced it in the Congressional Record 
already, and if we have not, I will put it here. 

Senator Scuorrret. Did I understand you to say you wanted price 
supports on all products produced on the farm ? 

Mr. Terry. No, my feeling is that we need two proportionate shares. 
We need an acreage share for our farm and then we need a share of 
the market. 

Senator Scnorrret. I understood that but I may have misunder- 
stood you. What do you want covered by price supports, all products 
or just certain products ? 

Mr. Terry. Just a portion of the product. 

Senator ScHorrret. Suppose I raise chickens on my farm, and 
wheat and corn and cattle and hogs; would you want all those covered 
if you raised them ? 

Mr. Terry. Yes; I think each share of the market should be cov- 
ered. If we need so many chickens, and I produce chickens, my 
share of that market ought to be a given amount. 

Senator Scnorrret. Do you envision there would have to be dras- 
tic production controls on those in order to fit into the scheme of 
regulated production and marketing ? 
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Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorrret. What would you do about curtailing chickens? 
How would you do that? 

Mr. Terry. We have production histories on crops. I don’t know 
about chickens or livestock. 

Senator ScHorrret. What would you do about fruit ? 

Mr. Terry. The market share would have to be set up for those 
people. 

Senator ScnorrreLt. How would you control production on that to 
see they kept it down ? 

Mr. Terry. In our sugar business, to use this as an example, we 
are given a proportionate share, an acreage share. In addition, I 
think we ought to have a proportionate market share. 

Senator Scnuorrre.. For fruit? 

Mr. Terry. For all products so that for our particular share of 
the market we will get a hundred percent of parity. If we are effli- 
cient enough, if we are good enough producers to produce on an open 
world market, this in effect is the two-price system I am suggesting, 
if we are good enough to produce and compete on that other we 

can go up to our acreage share which would be a good rotation share. 

Senator Scuorrren. In other words, what you are saying is in 
effect. the two-price system, but to cover all ‘production from the 
farms. 

Mr. Terry. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorrrent. I hope you have thought about the adminis- 
trative features of all that, but I appreciate “having your views. I 
wanted to clarify my own understanding of what you said. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. LaHaye, please. Give your name in full, please. 


STATEMENT OF ELVIN LaHAYE, VILLE PLATTE, LA. 


Mr. LaHaye. I am Elvin LaHaye from Evangeline Parish. I 
have been a cotton and rice farmer the past 23 years. Our situation in 
Evangeline Parish is very critical because our farming units are very 
small. For instance, in 1954 we had 1,147 rice-farm contracts plant- 
ing 66,038 acres. In 1955 we had 936 contracts that planted only 
44,384 acres. This is an average of 47 per farm contract. 

The Cuatrman. How many large farmers are there in that class? 

Mr. LaHaye. You have only 7 in the whole parish; 1 percent 
equals 7 farmers. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. LaHaye. It is a known fact that into your rice investment you 
have to have at least $25,200 in tools, tractors, trucks, et cetera, to 
make a complete rice crop per farm. So it is impossible for us to 
continue with acreage reductions without losing a large number of 
our farmers or losing a large portion of their farms. 

As an example, I am part owner of a 2,552-acre farm and in 1953 
there were 20 producers planting 136 acres of cotton and about 1,010 
acres of rice. In 1954 we had 17 producers planting 91 acres of cotton 
and 990 rice. In 1950 we had both rice and cotton deductions, and 
had 15 producers planting 75 acres cotton and 797 acres of rice. If 
acreage reduction continues you can readily see that we will soon 
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have very few producers with our large investment in equipment and 
many empty houses. 

The Cuatrman. That land wasn’t planted / 

Mr. LaHAye. Yes, generally I have it in lespedeza or hay or as 
laid-off land. 

The CHarman. I see. 

Mr. LaHaye. Pasture it with cattle. 

I feel that we should have a fortified program so that our farmers 
acreages would be controlled only for domestic programs with price 
support at 90 percent of parity, and be allowed to produce as they 
see fit for world market without controls or price support. 

I also feel that the grading of our commodities should not be based 
only on United States standards, but on an international standard 
where the grade would be recognized in markets all over the world. 

That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 


(Chart submitted by Mr. LaHaye follows :) 


Distribution of 1955 rice-acreage allotments 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Burnham, please. 


STATEMENT OF ELIOT BURNHAM, EDITOR, WELSH CITIZEN, 
WELSH, LA. 


Mr. Burnuam. I am Eliot Burnham, owner and publisher of the 
Welsh Citizen weekly newspaper located in the rice area of southwest 
Louisiana, than which there are few more grassrooty places. I would 
like to make several points briefly. 

The Cuarrman. Are they new / 

Mr. BurnuAM. Several are, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Will you give us those that are new to save 
repetition ? 

Mr. Burnuam. The average farmer, who, incidentally, stays away 
in droves from meetings like this, we have 6 from our parish, likes 
the sound of 90 percent of parity instead of a lower figure and most 
start to scream when you say that the Eisenhower-Benson flexible- 
support program will allow support to drop to 75 percent of parity for 
the 1956-57 rice crop. 

If acres permitted to be planted were to remain the same, then the 
farmer would naturally prefer 90 percent to any lower figure. 

Current legislation states, however, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must reduce acreage of rice nationally if production exceeds 
demand by more than 10 percent. 
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The limiting factor on demand is price. Under the support system, 
we have lost a large percentage of our foreign markets because of 
price and because of the international policies regarding sales of rice 
which the State Department has interposed. 

Until the price of at least the surplus portion of the United States 
rice becomes low enough to meet world market prices, some 50 percent 
of our crop will be absorbed in the United States and iradicnenal 
market outlets and the other half will become surplus which com- 
pounds our problems. 

As a newspaper, we contacted rice authorities ranging from the 
heads of every Sea area rice milling company to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and have statements wherein the lowest 
estimate we got is that the export or surplus portion of our crop 
would sell competitively at 65 percent of 1955’s parity. This leads 
me to recommend that a 2-price system with high supports for the 
domestic portion of our crop and from 65 to 75 percent of parity for 
the surplus portion be adopted. 

The CuarMan. Suppose you can’t sell at 65 percent ? 

Mr. Burnuam. Under a two-price system I would say high support 
for domestic portions and get what you can for the rest. 

The CHatrrmMan. You wouldn’t expect the Government to take it 
over, what you couldn’t sell at 65 percent ? 

Mr. Burnuam. I would not. I believe if you keep supports on the 
whole rice crop at 85 or 90 percent of parity that you will kill off 
export sales. We have virtually done that already. Conversely, I 
believe that a two-price system will enable the sale of more rice— 
which is what we are after because it will allow more acres to be 
planted when surplus rice becomes export rice. 

Senator Lone. Might I ask a question? Is it true that these for- 
eign countries do not fear as much the American farmers selling their 
rice on the export market as they do the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on the theory that if the the farmer sells the rice he will not 
dump it, rather he will shop around and try to get the best price ? 

Mr. Burnuam. I-would think that is true. The State Department 
in hearings earlier this year covered the point very strongly that we 
could be accused of dumping. I think with a floor on the export por- 
tion that we could not be accused of dumping and I think if the floor 
is low enough the export portion will sell. 

Most farmers in my area like high supports just fine—but they think 
that acreage cutbacks just plain stink. What too many of them do 
not see is that they cannot have supports in the 85 to 90 percent of 
parity range on all their crops and no further acreage cutbacks. A 
two-price system would give them high supports on at least about 
half of their crop and establish a support floor on the balance. 

Hence, the question that I believe that every farmer should ask 
when he is offered—by Republicans or Democrats—90 percent of 
parity is “On how many acres?” Nationally, as you all know, a cut 
this year reduced 1954’s 100 acres to 78. Based on early estimates, 
this 78 acres could become as low as 54 acres if we were to plant rice 
only for domestic and traditional market consumption. Legislation 
limits this to 66 next year, compared to 1954’s 100 acres. 

It is mathematically obvious—with amazingly fixed basic costs when 
he plants 54, 78, or 100 acres, that the rice farmer will do better with 
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a 2-price system planting on 100 acres than he will with as low as 54 
acres at 90 percent of parity. 

This very fact escapes many rice farmers. Those who will work 
it out with pencil and paper very quickly convince themselves. Our 
trouble is that too many farmers won’t figure it out. 

One other important fact colors my thinking. In Jeff Davis Parish 
there are 1,400 rice farmers. Of these 1,400 rice farmers, just over 
500 farm less than 100 acres of rice. The economic repercussions of 
further acreage cuts which may force these 500 rice families out of 
the rice farming business are immense in an area which is virtually 
dependent on rice for its economy. That affects also the businessman, 
the man who sells all types of services. To survive as rice farmers, 
their only out is to plant all their acres even if they must get less per 
barrel for rice than they do today. 

When Secretary of Agriculture Benson announces the 1955-56 na- 
tional acreage allotment—as he must—by the end of this December, 
if it directs another substantial cut in acreage, the rice farmers may 
wake up to the fact that their only out is to price some of their rice 
lower so that it will sell in foreign markets so, in turn, they may plant 
all their acres instead of pr ogressively less. 

Let me leave you with three thoughts: 

First, if you are going to give rice farmers 90 percent of parity, let 
them know how much more acreage must be cut. Better yet, give 
them a two-price support system so that they can be in a position to 
help themselves by having rice which will sell competitively on export 
markets. 

Second, remember that acreage cutbacks will not cripple the bigger 
rice farmers but that they will slaughter the little farmers. Many 
persons would like to get the little rice farmer out of the rice business, 
but my area would be badly hurt in its purchasing power if these 
smaller farmers are forced out. Every merchant in Welsh would 
feel it even worse than they did from January through July of this 
year. 

Third and last, blanket legislation on the six so-called basic crops 
may not be your smartest move. Let’s give rice what it needs and 
peanuts what they need. 2 

Unless we let the rice farmers grow rice on their acres and get the 
support level to the point where ‘that will be possible, you probably 
will be able to buy the Welsh Citizen and a lot of other business in 
Welsh in a couple of years for peanuts. 

The Cxarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Scnorrrer. I have a question. Do you suggest that some 
of your areas are reflective of smaller type farmers? Do you suggest 
that this committee propose or work out some legislation curtailing 
these big operators of, say, cotton, rice, and wheat ? 

Mr. Burnuam. No, very definitely not, Senator. I believe that 
the smaller farmer has come to the point where if he is cut any further 
that he is in very definite danger of being forced out of business. 

Senator Scnorpren. I can agree with 7 you wholeheartedly because 
it affects wheat, and many corn farmers. Therefore, as I understand, 
you would advocate when it gets down to these smaller units on what 

ou would determine to be a self-sustaining unit then there should 

a limit to which it could not be cut—or would you consider some 
cost factor there ? 
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Mr. Burnuam. I didn’t cover that at all. I think that, of course, 
the larger farmer can stand a cut a lot more than a man with 5 or 
10 acres. I believe the solution is as stated to get the support on at 
least the export portion low enough so that that will move. If you 
keep cutting acres you are going to put them out of business. The only 
way to keep from cutting acres further and crippling the smaller 
farmers is expand the export market. That can only be done, I 
believe, by lowering support so that it is not attractive to the farmer 
to put it under CCC. 

Senator ScHorrreE.. I know you have given thought to this, but do 
you recognize that under your two-price system, with the surpluses 
we have accumulated, do you not think we would still have to have 
acreage controls until these surpluses are worked down? 

Mr. Burnuam. I think so. One point not brought out, however, 
is that world supply of rice according to statistics prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Rice Millers Asso- 
ciation, show that only 98 percent of the demand is grown each year. 
Of the rice grown in the world the United States is supplying only 
2 percent. We are a drop in the bucket. We export 13 percent of 
the rice which is exported. If you took that 98 percent and added 
United States production of 2 percent, we have virtually a full year’s 
rice on hand belonging to the Government, even if you added that 
2 percent to the 98 percent you haven’t gone over world demand. 

That demand only exists, however, at a price and so long as you 
give the farmers 90 percent of parity on all their =“ instead of 
selling that what is now excess rice cheaply, they will put in the 
hands of the CCC because at dollars and cents they will make more. 

Senator Younes. If supports on rice are lowered next year to 75 
or 76 percent of parity as suggested, will that take care of your export 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Burnuwam. I think that is a very key question and a very good 
one. The farmers in my area feel as far as I can evaluate that that 
will not move all of any given year’s crop that you would have to go 
lower than that on atleast the export portion. 

Senator Youne. How much lower? 

Mr. Burnuam. According to the survey I made for issue of the 
paper we got estimates from 75 down to 65 percent as being the point 
at which our rice would become competitive in the world market. 
There are some I might add in all fairness who represent some of my 
people that say no matter how much we lower the support price or 
rather the price of United States rice, that the countries with whom 
we compete will always go underneath us. I personally do not believe 
that is true. 

Senator Youna. Could a rice farmer make money at 65 percent sup- 
port price? 

Mr. Burnuam. On his whole crop? 

Senator Youne. Yes. Could he break even if he got the equivalent 
of 65 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Burnuam. On his whole crop, I am not the man to answer that 
question. I think the answer is “No.” 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Burnham, don’t you think that even on the 2- 
price system the problem that faces us now is the disposition of this 
huge 1 year’s advance supply of rice we now have? 

Mr. Burnuam. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Marshall, give your full name, please, and your occupation, 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED J. MARSHALL, ELTON, LA. 


Mr. Marsnauyi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Alfred Marshall. I am a rice producer and live in Jefferson 
Davis Parish in southwest Louisiana. 

I commenced farming about 1935 with 100 acres in rice. In order 
to do this I had to purchase a tractor costing $1,000, a drill or seeder 
for $225, and other necessary equipment. I sold a crop in the fall for 
a price of $3.25 to $3.75 per barrel. 

During the period 1940 to 1945 I farmed as much as 500 acres sev- 
eral years with the cost of tractors advancing to $1,500. The price of 
rice stayed about the same or advanced about 25 cents. But not ad- 
vancing in proportion to the cost of machinery and labor. 

In 1954 I planted 185 acres and in 1955 was cut back to 155 acres, but 
having to purchase a new tractor, which had advanced to $4,250, 

The CuHatmrman. Was it the same model tractor? 

Mr. MarsHatyi. The same model tractor produced by International 
Harvester, and a combine a year previous at $6,500. At the same 
time-rice was selling at an average of $7 per barrel. 

During this period equipment and labor has more than tripled in 
price and cost while rice has not doubled in its selling value. While 
at the same time acreage has been cut about one-third or more depend- 
ing on one’s history. 

This proves we must have a large volume of production at the pres- 
ent value to combat our increase in cost of equipment and labor. A 
farmer knows that 75 percent of the costs are now fixed. He cannot 
reduce them by firing himself or letting a part of his land lie idle; it 
is the last few acres and last few bushels of yield that may bring the 
margin of profit over costs. 

Definitely we feel that some type of a two-price system of disposing 
of our crop will certainly help to maintain our economy. The more 

efficient farmer—or as a rule the down-to-earth farmer—will soon de- 
terinine if he can raise rice to compete on the world market or he must 
just grow for the domestic in order to make a living. 

In my estimation many a person is growing rice tod: ay only because 
he knows the United States Government is guaranteeing him a price. 
It is beyond a doubt the high support has helped in increasing the 
surplus. 

By the use of a two-price system whereby we could export a por- 
tion of our crop and enter into competition on the world market, 
definitely I feel many of the foreign producers will gradually cease 
to expand their acreage so fast, thereby the surplus should cert: ainly 
decrease. 

We know if somebody else is producing in competition we think 
twice before increasing our acreage of that product. 

I think the Government could help out considerably by studying 
and devolping the reciprocal trade agreements with foreign countries 
whereby we could swap our surplus commodities for materials neces- 

sary for our defense. We need the wholehearted cooperation of the 
State Department working in conjunction with the Agricultural 
Department. 
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As has been mentioned many times here, we have had difficulty with 
our State Department. 

In lieu of more direct subsidies the Government could help us by 
increasing the appropriations for research and new laboratories for 
the study. of the many finished products of rice as well as the grain 
itself. The industry is in dire need of an advertising campaign by 
which the Government could help by stepping up the use of rice in 
school lunches, veterans hospitals and especially the different branches 
of the service. 

We would like for the Government to discontinue the aid of know- 
how to up production of foreign countries and use that money in 
helping increase our research departments. 

In the determining of our acreage history a grave mistake has 
been made by the AMS. The correct planted acreage of the base 
history perieod was far from the actual planted acreage. In my 
own territory 6 individual irrigation systems were put in during 1 
year, removing some 3,500 acres from 1 large irrigation company. 
This acreage was not used because the history was based on that land 
watered by this company. This is one example of many. 

If we must continue to have acreage control, I doubt very seriously 
but what each farmer would be willing to pay his share of the cost 
of having his land or crop measured, such cost being based on a per 
acre basis. Thus we would have an accurate history each year. 
Another acreage history trouble is that of the tenant farmer. There 
is certainly not enough protection in the present law for a tenant or 
share crop farmer. Due to the acreage cut the landowner has shoved 
many a tenant off their land by taking his acreage history and add- 
ing it to his own. 

Something besides a purely price formula is necessary in a farm 
program that will enable far ming to come through this surplus period 
safel aly, and without endangering the whole economy through the loss 
of farm purchasing power. Those of us who farm use the products 
of industry in both our living and our work. We know from past 
history that when farm prices are low for any extended period, com- 
pared with things the farmer has to buy, the effects spread to all 
other lines of business and employment. That i is why a program that 
will maintain staple farm prices and income is as much to the interest 
of the public at it is to the farmer. 

Let me leave those thoughts with you distinguished gentlemen. 

We as farmers must have a large production to offset the rising 
cost of production and feel that a study of the two-price system is 
necessary. 

An increase in appropriation for research ; 

A further study of foreign trade and exports; and 

A more accurate history of our acreage if acreage control is 
necessary. 

Sincerely we appreciate this opportunity of expressing these views 
as to our agricultural situation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

I wish the record to show that we have been fortunate in having 
with us this morning the distinguished Congressman from the Seventh 
District, Mr. Thompson, who is present now. 

Mr. Charles C. Collet, please. Give your name and occupation, 
please. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. COLLET, LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. Cotzer. My name is Charles C. Collet. I live in Lake Charles, 
La., and have been connected with agriculture in that area for over 
25 years. 

In 1945 I began rice production on my own account and soon realized 
that mechanization was necessary if I wanted to continue to farm. 

The purchase of required machinery is costly and for that reason 
requires several years for a farmer to ‘accumulate the necess ary tools. 
Expansion of acreage is closely connected with the addition of modern 
farm equipment and with it comes a smaller margin of profit per acre. 

Consequently, farmers at the request of the Government have been 
steadily increasing acreage as they added machinery and equipment 
until it was found that acreage control was mandatory with the 
resulting application of allotments to the farm on the basis of past 
production. 

This was the beginning of a reversal in trend and the start of the 
squeeze that is fast becoming very serious. 

In my particular case and of my own accord my plantings were 
reduced in 1953 from about a thousand acres to something near 800, 
and in 1954 it was about 600 acres. 

At the beginning of 1955, farmers found themselves with equipment 
for the handling of 600 to 800 acres of rice and the acreage reduced 
by 25 percent. They now are told that a further reduction of 15 
percent must come. 

Rice farmers cannot survive unless given an opportunity to produce 
on a basis that will reflect a profit on their investment in high-priced 
machinery and rising costs of handling. 

Acreage controls for farmers who are equipped for volume produc- 
tion further complicates conditions. This 1s not an answer to the 
problem. 

It happens that quite a few farmers who were forced to move from 
one parish to another were victims of an acreage reduction last year 
of as much as 40 percent. They, too, are faced with an additional 15- 
percent cut in 1956. 

With farming as a background, it is hard for an individual to shift 
to other means of earning a ‘livelihood. 

We know that you realize the struggle some of us have undergone 
and that you will give our problem every consideration. It is r: ather 
complex and requires careful study for various reasons. 

Good farmers who cannot justify the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment because of acreage controls find themselves hard pressed at har- 
vest time trying to answer an economic question. They must hire 
combines and trucks to cut and haul the rice to the drier. At prevail- 
ing charge, it will cost from 60 cents to 75 cents per barrel depending 
on the distance between the farm and the drier. A farmer with a 
10-barrel average per acre pays out $6 to $7.50 per acre. The farmer 
with a yield of 20 barrels pays out twice as much or $12 to $15 per acre. 

You can see, therefore, that a good farmer must be given an oppor- 
tunity to produce at a minimum ‘of costs or be forced ‘out of farn ning. 
We need good farmers and we must give them economic security. 

Thank you. 

There was some question about the certificate a while ago as to 
how that would be handled. That certificate would not be issued 
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and connected with any particular lot of rice. It would cover so 
much rice. In other words, when the miller bought that he would 
get the certificate and when he sold it he would sell so many pounds 
of rice. It wouldn’t mean any particular variety. 

Another thing I would like to bring out in connection with that 
two-price plan is it is not compulsory. In other words, a rice farmer 
would have the privilege of deciding what his acreage should be, 
what he can plant. If his domestic allotment is 50 acres or a hundred 
acres and he wants to plant another hundred acres to justify the 
expenditure and investment in machinery and equipment, he is at 
liberty to do so. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Collet. 

Mr. Campbell, please. Give your name and occupation, Mr. Camp- 
bell, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MELCHOIR CAMPBELL, GUEYDAN, LA. 


Mr. Campsett. My name is Melchoir Campbell. I am in full ac- 
cord with Mr. Chalkley’s report. I think it about covers the prin- 
cipal thing I have. 

There are questions you might think about. In the case of cutting 
acres, some of these acres it might affect the farmer if he is a large 
farmer to where his acres would be too small for his operation. How 
would he be able to make a loan if he needed a loan with production 
credit? That is one question. 

In our parish of Vermilion we have about an average of 60-acre 
farms and some farmers tell me if they have to take cuts they will 
be out of business. I can’t answer the question, but I am telling you 
what they tell me. 

In those cases I don’t know how we will solve the problem. 

The Cuarrman. As you have just heard, we have a year’s supply 
and the Government certainly cannot keep on piling up rice and 
cotton. 

Mr Campsei.. It might be the butter situation. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I am glad some farmers realize that, but the 
problems are rather acute and it is not so easy of solution as many 
things. 

Mr. Campre.y. About the two-price system, I think that it deserves 
considerable study and I think it can be worked out. What got me to 
thinking about it during my little time I spent in Europe, I noticed 
you have some high standards in living in Switzerland as you know 
better than I, and in Sweden, maybe higher than our standard, I 
think Switzerland doesn’t even have slums and we do. 

The Carman. They are so small, though. It is just a garden 
compared to our country. 

Mr. Campseiyi. That is right. I just wondered how we can have 
a high standard of living selling on a high price here and try to com- 
pete with a low standard of living at a low price. It seems we have 
to have two plans for markets. 

The Carman. On that portion of the crop that is sold abroad, 
you wouldn’t expect any Government help would you? 

Mr. Campse.y. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Only on that which is produced for local con- 
sumption. 
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Mr. Campsett. Yes; you couldn’t expect help. That is a gamble. 

The CHAmrMAN. You would be sur prised at the number of witnesses 
who testified, not here today so much, but they want to be protected 
on both, put a floor on what may be sold abroad and also provide a 
gadget whereby they will get from 90 to 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. Camprety, You can’t have the cake and eat it too. That. was 
some of my point. Another thing comes to mind. A question of 
where it is right or wrong. 

In voting for these things like, for instance, last year you had 
preference ‘of two things but no chance of voting totally against, not 
that I would vote against, but there was no opportunity to vote 
against it. 

~The CuarrmMan. You want to put optional methods in ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am just asking a question. 

The Cuamman. That has been advanced as one of the methods of 
coping with the situation, to give the farmer an option to vote for one 
program as against another. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. That has been covered. 

Mr. Campset. It is hard to decide, if he doesn’t want any he has 
no way of showing it. That is all I have. I am for it myself. 

There was a question here yesterday about better living conditions 
in cities. I think that has been changed through your rural electrifi- 
cation quite a bit. It seems to me a lot of city people are moving to 
the outskirts of cities where they have a better standard of living and 
more privacy. 

I think rural electrification has done quite a bit in our economy. 
In other words, by giving more sales for different products run 
by electricity. I don’t have too much more to say. I think it has 
all been said and there is not much use repeating it. 

I thank you for this opportunity. The only thing I want to s: 
is I don’t think our people can stand any more acreage cuts. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. C. P. Kelley here ? 

Step forward, Mr. Kelley, and give your name and occupation, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF C. P. KELLEY, BEAUREGARD PARISH FARM 
BUREAU, DeRIDDER, LA. 


Mr. Ketitry. Iam ©, P. Kelley, a farmer from Beauregard Parish, 
and I am representing here the Beauregard Parish Farm Bureau. 

The statement we make here is the result of discussions that have 
been held in Beauregard Parish Farm Bureau over the past year. 

We have divided this statement into two parts, first is part I, which 
is minor matters dealing with local agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In that respect we are informed that there is a possibility of 
greatly increased appropriations for ASC in the coming year for the 
purpose of compensating farmers to divert from basic supported 
products. In this resspect, we request consideration be given to our 
farmers who are engaged in grassland farming and that they be com- 
pensated to maintain such practices instead of diverting their pastures 
to the growth of supported products. 


64440—56—pt. 536 
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With regard to cotton allotments, our members feel that a basic 
allotment of 2 acres of cotton per farm is neither economically sound 
nor practical for any purpose, and would recommend that this mini- 
mum be raised to 5 acres, so that the small farmer can use his equip- 
ment and mule to advantage. 

The Cuarrman. That was the law several years ago, but we found 
the farmers usually shifted to a better paying crop. 

Mr. Ketxey. In that respect, any cotton allotments turned back to 
the ASC be relocated on an impartial basis and such allotments be 
made public. 

With regard to Farmers’ Home Administration, the consensus 
of opinion among our members is that the FHA is ‘of no practical 
value as now administered to the operating farmer. And in view of 
surpluses in all farm products we do not see the advisability of the 
Government bringing into competition with us, new farmers operat- 
ing under Gover nment subsidy. 

Farming to us is a business which must show a profit on invest- 
ment and less emphasis should be placed on family-sized farms unless 
such farms are economically sound. 

Two practices of FHA have come in for criticism. The first is 
their practice of charging interest on loans from the date of the Gov- 
ernment check, rather than from the date the money is made avail- 
able to the borrower. Under FHA re egulations, the local office has 
authority to hold up delivery of loan checks for 21 days during which 
time interest runs against the borrower. This results in a charge to 
the borrower of an average of $2 per thousand for this period. In 
the overall operation this will run to two or three hundred thousand 
dollars annually on appropriated funds, unjustly charged to a class 
of borrowers least able to pay. 

Second, local office personnel are not permitted to give a signed re- 

ceipt when the loan is paid off in full. The FHA retains lien on mort- 
gaged property for 2 to 3 weeks after the loan is paid. 

With regard to farm credit, long-term farm credit is a necessary 
tool for the farmer’s operation, and is generally available to farmers 
throughout the United States. In Beauregard Parish no such credit 
is available. ‘The Federal land bank does not operate in this area 
except on 1936 appraisals which give a maximum appraisal on im- 
proved farms of $12 per acre. 

The Federal land bank has recently made a survey of the area at 
the request of our representatives in Congress, the result of which is 
that they see no reason to change their present practice. 

Senator Lone. What do you think the actual per acre value is? 

Mr. Ketiry. I have here, which I will leave for the record, a copy of 
a survey made by the Louisiana State Department of Agriculture that 
gives an average value of land for Beauregard at $60 an acre. 

Senator Lone. The Federal land bank is only loaning on 20 percent 
of the actual value of the land. 

Mr. Ketiey. Average value of that; yes. 

We are unable to reconcile these two surveys and request appropriate 
legislation so that long-term credit become available to farmers in this 
area who are able to offer adequate security. 

Beauregard Parish up to 1945 was cut over pine land. In 1945 
the chemical companies came in and have removed up to 75,000 acres 
of stumps from land. That land, where it has been brought into cul- 
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tivation with proper methods, has yielded good. There is nothing 
wrong with the land, the climate is good, we have adequate water for 
irrigation if we need it but due to high cost of operation in farming 
we do need additional funds to develop that land, but we are asking it 
only for those farmers who offer security. 

Part Il: Our discussions led to the conclusion that the farmer’s 
problem today is not only the problem of prices and surpluses, but 
also a problem of production costs, 

Others will no doubt deal with the question of obtaining more 
money for their products, we decided that we would place the emphasis 
of our statement upon production costs. 

It is our opinion that due to the policies followed during the past 2 
deeades, Congress has lost control of the economy of the country. 
And, although we believe Congress is now powerless to help us in this 
respect, we will still state our opinion. 

Anything that Congress may do to pay farmers more money for 
their crops or increase the price of agricultural production will re- 
quire money and must of necessity be reflected in the cost of living to 
the consumer. 

Any increase in the cost of living to the consumer at the present 
time automatically results in an increase in wages for the workers in 
the mass production industry. 

The mass production industries have a rough rule for determining 
the price of their products to the consumer. This is, to add the cost 
of the material to the cost of labor and multiply this sum by three, 
which gives them the consumer price, and roughly take care of profit, 
interest, and distributing costs, et cetera. It follows therefore that 
any increase in the cost of living will cause an increase in the price 
of labor and every dollar increase in the price of labor is multiplied 
by three which is the price the farmer will have to pay for each 
dollar increase he may receive for his products. 

It follows that it would be an idle gesture on the part of the Federal 
Government to increase the price of farm products unless at the same 
time they could devise some methods to keep the farmer from being 
penalized in his production cost for such increases. 

It will also be well to note in this respect that any increase in taxes 
which may be levied also is reflected in cost of living and organized 
labor has protected itself from paying its share because the automatic 
increase in wages also protects them. 

In addition, due to high production costs, we have priced ourselves 
out of the world market which prevents us from disposing of our 
surplus. 

It has been said in order that the working class obtain control of a 
country, it is first necessary that they seize control of the tools of 
production. We don’t think that it can be denied that at the present 
time, organized labor does control the tools of production to the point 
to which management has no choice except to give in to their demands. 
This results in repeated across-the-board increases in the cost of labor 
without regard to the productivity of the individual and management 
does not even today control the rate of production. 

All these increases ultimately must be paid for by the money of 
the farmer and other consumers but labor and management have been 
dealing in secret. So we would suggest that all labor-management 
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contract conferences be made public so that the public will know how 
our moneys are being bargained away. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that the cost-of-living clause in 
labor-management contracts be outlawed as against the general public 
welfare, and that in addition to havi ing open bargaining, organized 
labor be made subject to the same terms that apply to the manufac. 
turers with regard to fixing of prices. 

We believe if Congress can obtain these results, the farm problem 
will solve itself. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kelley. 

Mr. Johnson, please. 

Our time is short and m: iy I suggest if the rest of the witnesses who 
desire to speak on rice kindly relegate their testimony to something 
new and not covered by previous witnesses. You may state you 
agree with what they have said or expand on some of the plans and 
suggestions. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS J. JOHNSON, PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, 
ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am Lewis J. Johnson, public-rela- 
tions man with the Arkansas Farmers Union, which is a private farm 
organization owned by its membership with some 18,000 family farm- 
ers in Arkansas. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the farmers of Arkansas believe very 
strongly that the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, is failing to 
provide the leadership that it is his duty to provide to gain for farm 
people their proper place in our national life, and their fair share of 
the national income. He is following bad advice, he is acting on 
faulty theories, and he is following mistaken policies. As a result 
there is serious fear and confusion among the farmers. We are aware 
that it is not within your jurisdiction to change the man who holds 
the job. But we call this to your attention to stress the particular 
importance of spelling out in legislation very clear limits wpon the 
discretionary authority left to the Sec retary. 

Arkansas has lost 40,000 farms in the past 5 years, the census shows. 
The farm people have gone too, not very often to better jobs, but in- 
stead for the most part to begin at the very bottom of the economic 
ladder in the cities. There they have lost all the value of the skills 
and usually all the capital acquired in lifetimes of farming. 

We are, in reality, making the strong stronger, and the weak more 
weak. In the economic liquidation of our family farmers, we are 
taking the heart out of our agriculture, and putting our agricultural 
future on the auction block for quick sale to the highest bidder. 'This 
trend can only lead to the concentration of power in the hands of a 
few. Already much farmland is owned by corporations and people 
who made their money in other enterprises. Their capital is far out 
of proportion to that of farm people—young farm couples who are 
forced to compete with these interests for their place in agriculture. 

Often family farmers are being squeezed by nonfarmers who have 
the aid of indirect subsidies in the form of tax losses that are charged 
off against income earned in other businesses. 

Our family farmers are the very same people who were considered 
excellent and efficient farmers when the Nation’s need for food was 
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critical during wartime. But now they are called ineflicient because 
they met the ‘demands made upon them for increased production to 
meet the national emergency, and produced a little too much. The 
truth of the matter is that both during the emergency of wartime food 
shortages and right now our family farming system is the most effi- 
cient that the world has ever seen. 

We have today in Arkansas competition that we think is unfair. 
Now we represent family farmers, people that are farming to use 
their income must have that income to educate their children and to 
have a decent standard of living and then we have nonfarmers who 
have outside income and they have surplus money and they have come 
into agriculture solely for the purpose of getting a large net return 
on that money. 

Now, that has worked a hardship against our family farmers. Mr. 
Chairman, any legislation that you gentlemen come up with, keep 
this in mind: People are going to be hurt, we know that. We are 
going to ask you to put the burden of that on the people that are 
better able to stand it. 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend the elimination of the sliding scale. 
It is not eliminating surpluses, but it is eliminating family farmers. 

Support prices of basic commodities and other major farm 
commodities at full parity. 

3. Use production payments in combination with commodity loans, 
direct purchases, marketing agreements and orders, and other 
methods, to support and protect farmers’ incomes with a minimum 
of waste and full use of our agricultural abundance. 

t, Limit the amount of Government price and income protection 
given to any one farmer to what corresponds to the scale of a family 
arenes, 

Kxpand consumption by using production payments, passing a 
(nae stamp plan to provide adequate diets to needy families, and 
expanding the school-lunch and special school-milk programs and 
getting more schools to take part. 

6. Set up a conservation acreage reserve plan to prevent serious 
surpluses of food exceeding what our Nation needs to feed its own 
people and for commercial export and for use to combat hunger and 
communism in other countries. This plan should enable farmers to 
voluntarily lease land not needed for production to the Govern- 
ment, with direct payments to the farmers equivalent to the going 
rental value, to be taken out of production and devoted to soil building 
and conserving practices. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is a combination of thousands and 
thousands of small- production planters. In the wartime they hollered 
for more food and fiber and the farm people went all out. It is 
true they produced a little too much. Tomorrow you may come back 
and holler to go all out once again in production. 

Now, we know that we must idle some of these plants. We must 
slow them down. The farmers are not able to stand that slow down. 
It is so important to our national welfare and our national economy 
then that the Government step in and share the responsibility in 
that slow down, in the processes of it that we keep our soil more 
productive and care for 1t and preserve it for the future generations 
that are to follow. 
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All of these things, Mr. Chairman, and there are other things 
we could mention that we will not at this time, which deal with farm 
credit and some other things we will bring it to you in the spring. 

Senator Scuorpret. What would you consider a family-sized farm 
in acreage and/or in income? 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, as I told you awhile ago, we were diversified 
so let’s get over into the cotton country. 

Senator Scnorrret. I am talking about your area now, if it is a 
cotton area. 

Mr. Jounson. I came from northwest Arkansas where we are in 
the dairy business and are in the fruit and vegetable business. In 
other words, I have been in agriculture for the last 17 years and 
just sold my farm 3 years ago when I took this job. Now up there 
it takes around 15 head of good dairy cattle to bring an income. That 
particular county 

The Cuarrman. To bring an economic income sufficient to maintain 
a family. 

Mr. Jounson. Just a moment. In northwest Arkansas we have ap- 
proximtely, in Washington County, 6,000 farms. Now, 60 percent of 
those farms are 40 acres or less, 75 percent 60 acres or less. We have 
diversified farming. A man will have an acre of strawberries, maybe 
3,000 broilers at a time, milk 10 or 12 cows. I think you will find 
that per farm and per capita of farms in that county they have the 
highest ratio of tractor equipment and those things of any place in 
the State. When you get down to rice, I am not a ricegrower. I have 
attended meetings where they say it would take a hundred acres or 
more, and cotton maybe will take 50 acres or more; in other words, 50 
bales. We would like to see it put on the basis of bales. 

So it is just where you live, and if you had, and it would fit into 
our program, we have 1 member president of a county organization 
in southeast Arkansas with 23 tenant farmers. They are family farm- 
ers. They are looking to that farm for their income. 

Senator Scuorrret. That is why I wanted that in the record, be- 
-ause this committee has heard in a number of other States where these 
family units exist that they vary, and so when we go back to Wash- 
ington and analyze all this testimony and try to come up with needed 
changes we find it is a terrific task because of the lack of any uniform 
unit, since they vary so very, very greatly all over this country. 

Mr. Jounson. May I answer the question you asked a man this 
morning about would he recommend price supports on all crops? We 
would, until he had drawn full parity up to decent family income. 

The Cuarrman. Which would be how much ? 

Mr. Jounson. Which would be different for different sections. 

The Cuamman. Who would establish that? 

Mr. Jonnson. Let’s say this: Take northwest Arkansas again. A 
man has some dairy income. He has got some broiler income, and 
maybe some sheep income, income from the sheep. Senator Young, 
we grow some sheep, too. That figure can be figured out with your 
economists in your Department of Agriculture. 

The CuatrmMan. You have difficulties in Arkansas? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All over the State? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. Can you multiply that by 48 and see how you come 
out ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I have to put it on the kind of enterprise he is in. 

The Cratrman. We are dealing with farmers now. 

Don’t bring anybody else in. 

Mr. Jounson. Take the total and some you use a gross-income 
figure that wouldn’t work in broilers. A man might have $20,000 
gross income from broilers and not make a dime. 

The CuHarrMAN. You would want to have it on net income. 

Mr. Jounson. Maybe on a combination that is net earnings from 
the combination of them would be so much, and there should be a 
limitation on it. 

The CuarrMan. You mean on the net earnings? 

Mr. Jounson. Should be a limitation on how much the Government 
would protect him on. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. You said 1 or 2 things that interested me. One 
thing that occurred to me—while I like the idea of trying to get not 
just "90 percent but full parity for farmers on the things being con- 
sumed in this country, it occurs to me there is some question as to 
whether it is fair for us in this country to take our food and put it 
on the world market at 65 percent of parity, particularly charging 
poorer people in this Nation 100 percent, while we make it available to 
everybody else in the world at 65. That is one reason some of us 
felt we should have something like a food-stamp plan, particularly 
for the needy. You have 4 or 5 million welfare cases in this country 
that would like to eat more food. 

Mr. Jounson. They need more. 

Senator Lone. There are many that are not eating a proper diet. 
It would be well if we make it possible for those people to have a 
better diet. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to make this statement: I saw a TV 
program in Little Rock last week, a milk-distribution company there, 
and they made this ae on their program, that the extension 
department of the university had just finished a survey and they found 
that 48 percent of the schoolchildren in the cities were not getting 
an adequate supply of whole milk. It is a disgrace to the American 
people that we are living in the land of plenty and yet we have hungry 
and naked people within our own country. 

May I express to you our appreciation for the opportunity of 
being here. 

The CuHarmman. Thank you; we are glad to have you, sir. 

That completes the list of witnesses we have on rice. Has anybody 
else come who wants to be heard on rice ? 

Give your name in full and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF L. C. CARTER, GENERAL MANAGER, ARKANSAS 
RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, STUTTGART, ARK. 


Mr. Carrer. I am L. C. Carter, general manager of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Cooperative Association in Stuttgart, Ark. We have 
about 5,000 members and handle a little over half of the Arkansas 
rice crop and about 12 percent of the national crop. 
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It is not my purpose to enter into a debate with the gentlemen who 
have vigorously defended the two-price plan, but we don’t feel that 
it is an answer to all of the problems or that it is a panacea for the 
rice industry. We think certainly there are many problems involved 
in the development and administration of the two-price plan and 
would like to mention just a, few of them. 

No. 1, we are convinced that the world would look on a two-price 
plan as a dumping program of our surplus commodities in the world 
market. 

We can label it anything we want to, but the rest of the people in 
the world who are competing for the market will certainly so label it. 

The two-price plan in our opinion would cause an international 
price war. 

The Cnarrman. What would you suggest in lieu of that ? 

Mr. Carrer. I have some suggestions, but I want to get some of 
these things in the record if I may. 

We doubt very seriously if we can compete with the very cheap 
labor in some of the areas of the world that we would be competing 
with on this level. 

One of the chief objections we have to the two-price plan is there 
would be no fair way we can think of to allocate the primary market 
on a historical basis. You certainly would have to put it on a per- 
centage basis to each farmer and there are areas in the United States 
that have been exporting practically all their rice and you would 
immediately make available to them a market that they haven’t here- 
tofore had. 

The Cuarman. That is California. 

Mr. Carrer. Yes; and certain other areas have a very definite 
advantage. 

The Cuarrman. Principally California. 

Mr. Carrer. There are other areas on the coast that have advan- 
tages over the interior where we have a disadvantage on our freight 
rates. 

So we think it would be very difficult to administer. We realize 
that any of these programs are difficult, they have many problems in- 
volved, but the two-price plan would have many, many problems of 
administering it equitably and fairly so that everybody gets treated 
fairly. 

Rice is certainly a world crop, it is a crop very important in the 
political circles in the world, being the most important food in the 
world, and as a result of that we have to look at it in terms of inter- 
national policy. We don’t think we can separate agriculture or rice 
from the rest of the economy and the world and as a result of that 
we feel that relaxing of world trade barriers would be certainly the 
right direction toward solving our whole agricultural problem. 

Senator Younc. We have been relaxing our trade barriers, haven’t 
wet 

Mr. Carrer. To some extent. 

Senator Young. Has it helped farmers any? Is it not a fact we 
decreased our exports of agricultural commodities while we increased 
our imports of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Carrer. I can’t answer that question. 

Senator Young. It is a fact, I think, and there is conclusive proof 
the program isn’t working for farmers. 
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Mr. Carrer. You can’t expect to sell in the world market unless 
you buy in the world market. We can’t possibly sell to people who 
do not have the dollar exchange with which to buy. 

Senator Youne. Is it not true, though, that most foreign countries 
are selling us agricultural commodities to earn United States dollars 
to buy : automobiles and things like that ? 

Mr. Carrer. I am not sure. 

Senator Youne. I wish you would look it up. I think you will 
find that is true. 

Mr. Carter. So we just wanted to get in the record that in Arkan- 
sas I would say by far a majority of the farmers though they have 
some feeling that certain features of the two-price system makes 
sense, that as a whole I believe the majority of the farmers up there 
oppose it. 

Senator Youne. The opponents of 90-percent supports claim 
through it we price ourselves out of world markets. Opponents of the 
two-price system say this program makes wheat too cheap for the 
world market. 

What kind of a program would you recommend ? 

Mr. Carrer. For a long-time program I would like to repeat we 
think relaxing of restrictions on trade is perhaps the best answer 
to the problem. 

Senator Youna. We are doing that and it is not helping. 

Mr. Carter. We are doing it to a degree, but not enough. 

Senator Lone. Do you not think that in this rel: axing restrictions 

is fair that more than just a few industries take the beating ? 

Mr. Carrer. That is right. 

Senator Lona. I have had this suggestion. It was expressed by 
Senator Fulbright from Arkansas. Take it all out on the old sugar- 
cane farmer and beet-sugar farmer and let Cuba have the whole sugar 
market. Cuba has been selling us more and more sugar and getting 
almost a monopoly on our market at one-third above the world price 
and at the same time Cuba is increasing her rice production fourfold 
and fivefold. 

Now is that working? Is that the way we are supposed to help our 
farmers? While you put the sugarcane farmer out of business we 
have no market for rice. 

Mr. Carter. We have no assurance that if we attempt to sell rice 
in the world market that we can stay in production at world price 
because we don’t know how low the world price would go if we start 
an international price war. It has been lower than it is now and it is 
possible if we lower it to today’s world price that the world price 
would be lowered. 

Senator Lone. It occurs to me we might take items with high tariff 
protection and, without reducing tariff, the President could ‘perh: aps 
deal and set a quota of 5 or 10 percent of domestic production and let 
other people have it. I am frank to tell you it gets old in a hurry 
when you see a few industries like sugar or oil taking the whole beat- 
ing. ‘These and perhaps only 1 or 2 others are subject to tremendous 
imports into the market at very great injury to them, while all of the 
other industries are protected. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Carter. 
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Does anybody else desire to be heard, who has something new to offe 
on the rice problem ? 
Give your name and occupation, sir. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON SPICER, STUTTGART, ARK. 


Mr. Spicer. My name is Nelson Spicer. I am from Stuttgart, Arn. 
These are a few things I jotted down and they have to do, if I may 
bring those things up 

The CuHarrman. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Spicer. Rice farmer. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Spicer. For quite a number of years I have been a rice farmer. 

We have a few things here that I jotted down that we as an organi- 
zation at home are sponsoring, and they have to do with the applica- 
tion of the agricultural act. Can I bring that up here? 

The CHatrmMan. Surely. 

Mr. Spicer. We feel that if there is a further reduction in acreage 
it should be across-the-board in percentagewise reduction. That the 
adjustment 

The Cuarrman. You mean regardless of historical procedure? 

Mr. Spicer. You already have established the historical back- 
ground. The new reduction they are expecting to have this year is 15 
percent. 

The CHarrMan. Won’t that be across the base if they already have 
a historical record ? 

Mr. Spicer. We think they will not do it. 

The CHarman. What prompts you to say that? 

Mr. Sricer. That is in my next statement. 

If an adjustment is necessary in individual cases that was taken 
care of in the year 1955. That an allotment for a farm should not 
exceed 35 percent of the acres used in creating its base history. That 
there should be no allowance for trends which have been a dominant 
factor in allocating acreage. If there ever was justification for al- 
lowances for trends, which we seriously doubt, it was taken care of in 
the 1955 allocation. 

The theory of trends is unsound economics as it creates a duplica- 
tion of costs by new producers that has already been made by your 
base-history producer. It arbitrarily takes from a man the right 
to produce want he has earned the right to produce and gives it to 
someone who hasn’t and further brings new land into production of 
a crop already in excess. 

We feel that the power or authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to at will change the allocation of allotments from lands to man or 
from man to land, which is in the act at present, is too far too great 
an economic factor in our community life to be handled so easily. 

We feel it should be done only by a vote of the people so concerned. 
Because our territory is the territory of small or individual operators 
and not large canal operations. 

If that would happen, such as changing it back from the land to 
the man, which is the way it is in our territory now, on the land, 
it would create chaos in our general economy. 

I believe I have one more statement here. I believe it was covered 
in your discussion, however. That had to do with our opposition 
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to the two-price system in the face of the enormous surplus we have 
on hand at this time. We feel like that any move in that direction 
now with the enormous surplus you have would only increase your 
trouble in your world market. 

The CuarrmMan. That is our No. 1 problem, to get rid of surpluses, 
because no matter what program you put on the statute books we will 
be faced with the burden of getting rid of these surpluses. 

We also feel that something has been brought out and I will reiterate, 
there should be a little more leniency in the treatment of the State 
Department in the marketing of our surpluses in the foreign market. 
That has been brought out before. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Does that conclude it? 

Give your name, please. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. GRUNDON, JONESBORO, ARK. 


Mr. Grunpon. W. W. Grundon, from Jonesboro, Ark. I am owner 
and operator of what I call a family-sized farm. 

The CHatrmMan. How big is it? 

Mr. Grunpon. 400 acres. I carry on a general—— 

The Cuarrman. In cultivation? 

Mr. Grunpon. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. How many tenants have you on it? 

Mr. Grunpon. I have three. 

The Cuarrman. Three tenants. 

Mr. Grunvon. Yes. I have owned and operated that farm for 40 
years. 

Fortunately, I made a good living and I think I am going to con- 
tinue to make a good living regardless of what regulations the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might write on rice legislation, because in my 
lifetime I saw the price of rice drop from $4 a bushel in the spring of 
one year to 25 cents a bushel in the fall of that same year. That was 
when we had no support at all. 

I have broken our problem down into three phases and I will sub- 
mit my testimony for your future reference. I broke it down into 
the problem of price supports, acreage control, and surplus; and any 
question that I can answer along that line I will be glad to. 

The Cuairman. We are looking for a solution of the problem and 
if you have something new to offer we appreciate it; but let’s not 
rehash the same testimony we have had since yesterday. 

Mr. Grunpvon. Mine are just suggestions, and on price supports 
T think we are entitled to a hundred percent of parity. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Grunpon. I think our acreage should be cut to produce the 
amount of rice the Secretary of Agriculture says we can consume 
domestically and take care of our export demand. 

The Carman. In other words, you want the old program? 

Mr. Grunpon. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. All right. 

Mr. Grunpon. I will be glad to submit this. 

The Cuatrman. All right; we will put that in the record. 
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(Mr. Grundon’s prepared statement follows :) 


After listening to most of the witnesses yesterday and today I am convinced 
that the farm problem—the economic welfare of agriculture and the Nation is 
in good hands. I really think that this idea, this democratic process of meeting 
and exchanging ideas is the best solution to the problems facing us. 

At present, and we know not how far into the future we are faced, as all of 
us are aware, with three major problems in rice; namely, price supports, produc- 
tion controls, and surpluses. I don’t have the answers, I have a few suggestions. 

No. 1, price supports: If the law says that the American farmer is entitled 
to parity for the products of the farm why shouldn’t he receive 100 percent of 
parity rather than 90, 85, or 75 percent. 

If the rice industry needs to go into the world market other than our Terri- 
torial possession with a part of our production let that be a problem for the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the State Department to handle 
as they see fit; at least they could channel into world trade the small surpluses 
that good farming or good weather might produce over and above the amount 
the Secretary of Agriculture called for to be produced in any one year. It is 
important, I think, that we rice farmers do a good job of farming and keep our 
quality up and high, because we lose some of our markets with poor quality rice. 

In the last 15 or 20 we have lost about one-third of our Cuban market. 
Some of this I think is due to quality but I am inclined to attribute a portion 
of this loss to the sugar bill that was passed into law about 1934. This bill may 
have favored the sugarbeet growers to the detriment of the southern ricegrowers. 
But mind you, I say the sugarbeet growers and not the sugarcane growers, for 
there is nothing finer than our Louisiana sugar and sirup. 

No. 2, production controls: Now I think the law says, correct me if I’m 
wrong, that the farmer to receive parity for the products of the farm he must 
control or limit production to whatever amount the Secretary of Agriculture 
says he will guarantee parity. 

Now the problem is how to allocate to all farmers on an equal basis the acres 
the Secretary of Agriculture says are necessary to produce the amount of rice on 
which he says he will guarantee parity. 

Here is my suggestion: In every county or parish in the Nation there is a 
United States Government ASC office with community committeemen throughout 
the county. Delegate to these county officers the task of determining the aver- 
age number of acres of rice that had been produced on any one farm during the 
last 38 years and call this the available riceland or historical acres for that 
farm. 

Then after that figure has been established if the Secretary of Agriculture 
says or estimates that it takes a certain percent of the national historical rice 
acreage to produce the quantity of rice necessary to meet domestic requirements 
and anticipated exports, then each rice farmer would plant only his percentage 
share of his available riceland to rice in 1956. If the number of acres called for 
produced too much rice in 1956 then in 1957 the Secretary could ask for an 
additional reduction in acreage or he might ask for an increase in acreage until 
as nearly as possible the number of pounds produced equals the number of 
pounds necessary to bring production and distribution in balance as nearly as 
is possible on an annual basis. I don’t think any rice allotment should ever 
exceed 35 percent of the available riceland on any individual farm. 

Might make same provision for small or family-size farm. 

No. 3, surpluses: Gentlemen, in my opinion that really is not our problem. 

In 1953 as has all ready been pointed out in previous testimony, we rice 
growers begged the United States Department of Agriculture to put on rice a 
voluntary acreage control on the 1954 crop of rice. Our pleas were unheeded 
and we produced in 1954 the largest rice crop in the history of the Nation. That 
year alone is what caused the most of our surplus of today. Up until August 
1953 we had no surplus of rice. 

Now if the 1955 allocated acres produce more rice than the regular channels 
of trade «an absorb then I think it is a problem of our Government to dispose of it 
as it sees fit, whether it be for export to rice deficit countries for human con- 
sumption, or some other source. 

Now, gentlemen, I have taken up too much of your time. 

Thank you. 


The CHarrMAn. Does anybody else desire to be heard ? 
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STATEMENT OF G. R. JONES, PALMYRA, ARK. 


Mr. Jones. 1 am G. R. Jones, a rice farmer from Palmyra, Ark. 
[ have just a few ores any here which won’t take but a minute. 

I believe that we realize that no farm program can work satisfac- 
torily with large bale in storage. So the Government through 
all its departments must see that the surpluses are reduced to the 
extent that they are not demoralizing factors to the markets or bur- 
den to the taxpayer. 

For the farmer to readjust his operations to keep from building 
up more surpluses and still not wreck the country and his own econ- 
omy must have a price-support program at a parity figure high 
enough that with good economic operation he may be assured of cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. In order to make these re- 
adjustments it appears to me that some land must be taken out of 
production entirely. 

For this acreage the farmer should be paid cost of maintenance 
rent. In my opinion this would be more satisfactory than buying 
surpluses and paying storage on them. In setting up acreage allot- 
ments the present law does not protect. the farmer who has been 
operating over the years with a good crop rotation and had already 
adjusted “his ac reage production to what the market demanded. In 
the old established rice-producing area of Arkansas we are being 
penalized because we have already made our adjustments. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you ever so much. 

I understand that concludes those who desire to be heard on rice. 
We heard cotton witnesses yesterday. And we have left for dessert 


the dairies. We will start this afternoon at 1:15 on that phase of 
the hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:15 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

At this point I wish to place in the record a letter addressed to 
me, dated November 3, 1955, from Welsh, La. This is signed by 
about 50 farmers and concerns rice acreages. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


WELSH, La., November 3, 1955. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Knowing that you have a very busy schedule used almost entirely to 
help the farmer, it is with regret that we make an attempt to take part of your 
time. We wish to call your attention to injustices which are taking place because 
of the way in which the rice acreage allotment is being handled in this State. 
Some landholders are taking the acreage away from the tenants leaving the ten- 
ant with no acreage and unable to find any. We believe that the acreage allot- 
ment history which the tenant farmers planted between the years 1950-55 is 
theirs and we do not believe that the Jeff Davis Parish ASC Committee is inter 
preting the provision in section 730.616 of the Secretary of Agriculture’s regula- 
tions for establishing 1955 farm rice acreage allotment correctly. We want an 
investigation of the parish committee in this respect. Through the parish com- 
mittee many of us have tried to get some kind of action on the part of the parish 
committee concerning tenants which were being dispossessed or made to leave 
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their acreage and move on but nothing has yet been done. The provision men- 
tioned in this letter is not what we want. We want it plainly stated in the regu- 
lations that the acreage history of a tenant farmer cannot be taken away from 
him. Many tenants have been badly hurt financially because of the way the rice 
acreage allotments were handled. Some men who control the land thereby con- 
trolling the acreage under existing regulations have demanded more rent from 
the tenants which the tenant must either give or leave his acreage history, put- 
ting him out of business. We oppose this situation and want to see it corrected. 
We want something done immediately so that tenant farmers can make plans 
for the 1956 crop. 
(Signed by approximately 50 farmers. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dougherty, please? Will you give your name 

in full for the record, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM DOUGHERTY, PRESIDENT, LOUISIANA 
FARM BUREAU, JACKSON, LA. 


Mr. Doucuerty. My name is Malcolm Dougherty. I represent the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau, a voluntary farmers’ organization in 54 
parishes with a membership of 17,344. 

We appreciate the decision of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee to hold this hearing in Louisiana “and others throughout 
the Nation to get the views of farmers on the prospective modification 
of some of the principles involved in agricultural legislation now in 
force. 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the bipartisan effort 
this committee has made in the past in producing agricultural legis- 
lation of value to American farmers. 

Our purpose here is to submit for your consideration the general 
views of farmers throughout Louisiana on presently existing agricul- 
tural laws, and suggestions for changes. 

In our opinion, our national farm program should remain based on 
free enterprise, private ownership of property under the Constitution, 
conservation of the fertility of the soil, high production per man and 
reasonable protection of farm prices through price support and stor- 
age programs until a better plan is developed. Full research in these 
fields should be provided. 

Appropriations for these purposes should be brought in line with 
the ultimate purpose of a balanced Federal budget. 

We are opposed to direct subsidies in lieu of fair market prices, 
since Government payments to farmers would be a highly undesirable 
substitute for adequate market prices and a harmful means of pro- 
viding income for agriculture. 

We are against any plan under which payments from the United 
States Treasury should become a basic program for protection of farm 
prices. 

We consider acreage reduction and marketing quotas only a stopgap 
measure. A permanent long-range policy should contemplate indus- 
trial development of underdeveloped areas at home and abroad, in 
order that assets may be earned for purchase of American farm com- 
modities. 

The Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation recognizes that the net in- 
come of farmers is the product of volume times price less expense ; 
therefore, volume—that 1s, acres allotted in planting—is of equal im- 
portance with price in determining net income from farming. 
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Consequently, we feel both that the farm program of the United 
States should be designed to produce commodities of desirable qual- 
ity, and that the price support level should not be such as to place 
any given commodity in a disastrous competitive position since the 
ultimate volume must depend on consumption of basic commodities 
produced. We think the committee should consider making quality a 
basis of CCC loans instead of amount of commodity produced. 

It must be recognized that no price support program can be ex- 
pected to work satisfactorily within the framework of our present 
economic system when jeopardized by high stocks of commodities 
overhanging the market. With this in mind we recommend a vigor- 
ously prosecuted program specifically aimed at achieving sizable 
reductions in CCC holdings. This should be achieved in a manner 
which will minimize disruption of domestic markets for current pro- 
duction, and not risk destroying the possibility of maintaining and 
expanding our foreign markets which are indispensable to our 
economy. 

We mean by that, achieved in a manner which will minimize dis- 
ruption while other crops are being harvested. 

The Cuatrman. Would you keep them off the market ? 

Mr. Doucuerty. While other crops are going to market, minimize 
that anyway. 

The Cuarrman. How long would you do that? 

Mr. Dovenerry. I can’t say how long holding cotton or wheat off 
the export will interfere with harvesting in the United States, but 
when it does, the exporting of acc umulated sur pluses should be stopped, 
in our opinion. 

The Caarrman. Would you stop the sale of these commodities just 
before harvest begins in any particular community ? 

Mr. Dovenerty. I leave this to the judgment of the Department of 
Agriculture because I think they know more about all commodities 
in the United States than I do, and could make a better job of guessing 
at that than I could. 

The CHarrman. What about the provision in the law that states 
that no commodity under loan can be sold domestically for less than 
105 percent of the support level ? 

Mr. Dovenerrrty. I will cover that. 

The Cuairman. Proceed. 

Mr. DoucHerry. We cannot agree, however, that offering our sur- 
»luses for sale on the world markets at competitive prices can justly 
be regarded as dumping. 

And we know dumping is defined in the statute. We would have 
the same rights to sell products as others without being put in that 
class. 

The Cuarman. We obtained quite a lot of evidence from farmers 
throughout the country on that issue of dumping. As was pointed 
out by Senator Eastland and others, this morning, we have been pre- 
vented from disposing of many of these commodities because of action 
on the part of the State Department. 

Mr. Dovecuertry. We certainly hope that will be remedied. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point this up: Across the Rio Grande 
there are a million acres of irrigated land that will be planted in 
cotton. No matter how we sell our surplus of cotton, those people 
will squawk to high heaven. They don’t want us to sell cotton as 
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long as they have cotton to sell. I am certain the committee under- 
stands that and will take it into consideration. Let them squawk. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture is to be charged with the dissipation 
of present surpluses, he should not be hampered by such obstacles as 
the cargo-preference laws, the provisions that CCC commodities can- 
not be sold for less than 105 percent or 103 percent on rice of current 
support price plus a reasonable carrying charge, et cetera. We think 
the cargo-preference laws should be repeated or amended and the 
105-percent provision should be deleted from the present law. 

The CuamrmMan. You know what is behind this cargo preference 
and that is to help support our merchant marine. 

Mr. Doucuertry. Well, Senator, although we support our merchant 
marine $150 million a year, still it is $2.96 more to ship rice from the 
United States to England or Denmark in American ships than it does 
in their own ships, and they have in the last 90 days, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and England have declined to buy some of our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities because they wouldn't pay that additional cost in 
order to haul it. ‘They say we will buy it and pay you for it, but we 
will haul it in our own ships. 

The CruarrMan. It is our view the subsidy already paid to sustain 
the merchant marine is sufficient and that the farmer should not be 
penalized further. 

Mr. Dovucuerry. Senator, I will say this: If you say to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture we want you to sell these surpluses I wouldn't 
hang a millstone around his neck like the impediment caused by ad- 
ditional charges to haul in American bottoms. I would like to haul 
it in American bottoms but we regard as paramount the sale of those 
surpluses we think. The American economy is in a dangerous posi- 
tion with all that stuff on hand. 

The Cuarmman. You would be surprised at the size of the lobby the 
merchant marine has in Washington. 

Mr. Douaguerry. I guess I would be surprised, but I know a little 
of the inside of it, and it is like it should not be in our opinion. 

The present control of acreage is making a terrible hardship on 
Louisiana farmers, especially small rice farmers, and small cotton 
farmers. 

As soon as a substantial reduction of CCC stocks can be accom- 
plished, we think the acreage allotment should be liberalized. It ap- 
pears that a slightly lower support and more acres would allow 
Louisiana farmers an increased net income. A slightly lower price 
might move a greater volume into export channels also into domestic 
consumption, and not contribute any additional production for CCC 
holdings. In case of fibers, it would more nearly approach prices of 
sy nthetics to the textile industry. 

I am quoting from Senator Eastland’s speech. We had the biggest 
cotton meeting, at which Senator Eastland spoke, we have had in a 
long time and our people after the speaking adopted without opposi- 
tion the principles that Senator Eastland had spoken upon and 
recommended. 

Now, the statements that I am going to make in this paper are state- 
ments voted on by our people in most cases unanimously. We wish 
also to point out that in Louisiana the more acreage is cut, the more 
farmers spend making a crop on the acreage they have left. They 
use more fertilizers, more cultivation, and more insecticides. 
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If they have crop failure due to adverse conditions they are more 
likely to face bankruptcy in 1 year than if they had more acres and 
less money borrowed per acre of cropland. 

We are also in trouble in Louisiana with overproduction of at least 
two crops from diverted acres taken mainly out of cotton. These two 
crops are Tice and sweet potatoes. Our surplus of rice is contributed 
to largely by diverted acres taken out of other crops. The sweetpetato 
growers are taking 65 cents per bushel for super No. 1 which is below 
cost of production. 

We do not think that taking land out of production of one crop and 
putting it into another crop can ever sian overproduction. We 
have under study several prospective plans on diverted acres. After 
the parishes have an opportunity to consider these plans we will get 
a vote by mail and advise your committee of the outcome. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you be able to get that to us before January? 

Mr. Dovucuerrry. Yes, before Congress meets. 

The Cuarrman. Let us. have it, and in addition to the votes that 
may be cast, we don’t want this to be a voting spree between those who 
say this ought to be the.way and the others, we would like to have rea- 
sons why you think it ought to be done one way or another. 

We don’t want a voting contest between organizations or groups. 
We would rather have concrete reasons as to why the farmers voted 
one way or the other, and have it as much in detail as possible. As 
I said, this question is going to have to be dealt with and, as was stated 
here yesterday, we have many areas of the country that are being pro- 
tected in their wheat production and in corn production and yet some 
areas are taking their diverted acres to further aggravate a condi- 
tion that is bad and, personally, I believe something ought to be done 
about it. It may be we can’t take all acres that are diverted out of 
cultivation, but certainly some should be maps out of production. 

When I say that I mean it is going to be in the form of a com- 
promise because many say we want all diverted acres to be planted in 
whatever we want. That is easily said, but if you want a bill that 
may receive the approval of the majority of the Congress you are 
going to have to give and take. 

In my estimation you may have to give plenty to get a bill that will 
be reasonably agreeable to everybody. 

Mr. Douenertry. Senator, and gentlemen, our people I think under- 
stand that there has to be some land taken out of production. Now 
in general the are in favor of a minimum amount of Federal control, 
the minimum amount of Federal interference and a minimum amount 
of Federal handouts. 

The CuarrMan. All of us want that. I know I want it, but how to 
attain that goal is a horse of a different color. 

Mr. Dovcuerty. That is the reason we have good Senators like 
you gentlemen in Washington, D. C. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. 

Mr. Doveuerry. We wish to request the committee to press for 
early passage of sugar legislation introduced by Senator Ellender, his 
junior colleague, and 47 other Members of the Senate. During these 
times when we are so concerned about markets for cotton, rice, and 
the other basic’ crops, we fail to understand Congress’ hesitancy in 
providing the mainland sugarcane area. with a fair and equitable. 

64440—56—pt. 537 
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uota that would put stability in our sugar industry. Sugar is’one 
firm commodity ‘for which we have a market in the United: States. 
Our greatest need now is for opportunity to produce this commodity 
which we have demonstrated we can produce. Congressional con- 
sideration that would provide us with increased quotas, growth oppor- 
tunity, and reallocations of deficits is just and fair to American sugar 
producers while not destructive or harmful to foreign exporting 
countries. 

In conclusion we submit : 

1. That surplus CCC holdings should be sold as soon as possible. 

2. That acreage allotment should be liberalized under certain 
conditions. 

8. That support level should be based on quality. 

4. That diverted acres problem should have a better solution than 
under the present law. 

5. Pass sugar legislation. 

Senator Youna. Did you hear the testimony yesterday of Mr. 
Cortright and other members of the Cotton Producers Associates ? 

Mr. Dovucuerrty. Yes. 

Senator Youne. AsT recall it was to the effect—— 

Mr. Doveuertry. Cotton Producers Association ¢ 

Senator Youna, Yes. 

Mr. Dovenerty. You can’t hear too well back here but we heard 
some of it. I couldn’t give you a working diagram of what they 
suggested, though. 

Senator Youne. If I remember correctly, this is one of the things 
they proposed, 90 percent support for cotton but based on quality and 
then lower price supports for shorter staple cotton. This with the 
modernized parity formula would make lower grades of cotton avail- 
able at prices more competitive with substitutes. 

Mr. Dovenrrry. Our people are in agreement with that in general. 
Senator Eastland’s statement was that if the price is cut 714 percent 
the acreage may be increased 22 percent. 

That doesn’t mean production would be increased 22 percent. It 
might be increased only 20 percent. Now, 714 percent, and quality 
should be raised from seven-eighths Middling white tol or 1%45. If 
7 percent of 33 cents is 2.425 cents, and the differenes in quality should 
be worth close to 3 cents, that is 5- and about 5, little over 5 cents. 
The difference between the cost of rayon to textile industries and 
cotton is from 5 to 8 cents, according to Senator Eastland’s statement. 

It would put cotton competitive with rayon and also put cotton in 
a compeitive position with world market, or close to it. 

One thousand, four hundred to 1,700 bales additional. The ques- 
tion is, would that 1,400 to 1,700 additional bales be dissipated by 
additional amount the textile industry would take and additional 
amount we could export, and our answer is we think it would. 

Senator Youne. You think it would help quite a little? Would 
that be the answer to your problem ? 

Mr. Dovenertry. We think it would help. We wouldn’t advocate 
anything that would contribute to increasing stocks of cotton on hand. 
We wouldn’t support it. 

Senator Youne. You aren’t going to enter any objection to the 
modernized parity formula going into effect ? 

Mr. Dovenerty. We have no objection to it. 
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Senator Youna. I am sorry to see you fellows take that position 
because I think in many commodities it represents an’ unfair parity 
price. I think that the formula for determining what is parity under 
that system is wrong, in that they take the average price for the pre- 
vious 10 years. If you happen to have a poor price for the previous 
10 years then that becomes parity price or a fair price. In many 
cases it is going to be very unfair to agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Doveuerty. Senator, the testimony that I have submitted is 
from the resolutions that have been adopted in the Louisiana Farm 
Bureau and from the meeting, a couple of meetings, in which resolu- 
tions were adopted and unanimously passed at the meeting. 

So when our Louisiana senior Senator, the chairman, asked us to 
come in here and submit to the committee the views of the farmers 
from the grassroots we are submitting views that have been voted on 
at the grassroots. 

Senator Youna. I notice in your statement that you say: 

Our purpose is to submit for your consideration the general views of farmers 
throughout Louisiana on presently existing agricultural laws and suggestions 
for changes. 

You are speaking in behalf of the Farm Bureau of Louisiana? 

Mr. Douauerty. In these meetings we had Farm Bureau members 
and had a lot of farmers there not Farm Bureau members, and they 
voted too. 

Senator Youne. You are speaking in behalf of the Farm Bureau 
today ? 

Mr. Dovguertry. The statements 1 made have been voted on in 
meetings by Farm Bureau members and non-Farm Bureau members. 

Senator Youne. Including the position taken by the cotton’ pro- 
ducers association ? 

Mr. Dovucuerty. No sir; we didn’t work in collaboration with the 
Cotton Producers Associates. 

Senator Youne. Are the views of the Farm Bureau of Louisiana 
at variance with 

Mr. Dovueuerty. I haven’t heard of a variance from what I heard 
on the testimony but I didn’t hear it all because it was not too audible 
in the audience. I would say it is a lot closer than it has been before. 

Senator Youne. Making progress? 

Mr. Dovauerty. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I notice on your No. 2 that acreage allotments 
should be liberalized under certain conditions. Do you mean small 
farmers ? 

Mr. Dovenerrty. I explained that in the first. 

The Cuatrman. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Dovererry. No that is not what I mean. I mean it should be 
liberalized for the little farmers and all farmers. I meant to in the 
body of the statement to comment on the statement that Senator 
Eastland had made that 714 cents less price should give us 2214 
percent more acreage and the additional production because of the 
lower price and a better quality which would put us competitive to 
rayon and also competitive or about competitive with world prices 
should dissipate that additional production. 

Senator Eastland thinks so and our cotton people appear to think 
so too. That is what I meant. 
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The CHarrman. How would you apply it to next year assuming 
that we will have production next year equal to this year? As brought 
out here yesterday the cotton farmers of the Nation produced 1 million 
bales more of cotton on 3 million acres less land than they did last 
year. 33 

Now suppose we set a goal of 14 million bales as suggested by.some- 
body here. How would you reach that unless you would further cur- 
tail acreage ¢ 

Mr. Dovenerty. We don’t believe any pengrem would work too 
well next year because of the surpluses that have already accumu- 
lated but we do think if an intensive effort was made to clear out 
these surpluses by year after next penny if a substantial amount 
has been sold we think this program would work then and have a lot 
better chance. 

The CuarrmMan. You concede that any program we put on the 
statute books envisions the disposition of our present surpluses so 
we can more or less start from scratch ? 

Mr. Dovenerry. That is right but I do think in 1956 you could 
amend the present act to take care of this cotton and rice, too, quality 
in rice means minimum of broken grain, rice and cotton, quality sup- 
port basis instead of a percentage production over normal divided 
by the total, total supply divided by percentage of total, percentage 
of normal supply with respect to total supply as the present law 
provides. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

If there are no further questions, we will call Mr. Miller, please. 
We are now taking the last of the subject matters, which is dairying, 


and we are glad to have you, Mr. Miller. Give your name in full, 
please, and your occupation. 


STATEMENT OF EARL D. MILLER, CENTRAL ARKANSAS MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. Mitier. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Earl D. Miller, a dairy farmer, deriving my sole income from milking 
cows. I am representing the Central Arkansas Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of Little Rock, Ark. I appear before you today in the inter- 
ests of the dairy farmers of central Arkansas. Fluid milk produced 
in this area is delivered to the major markets of Little Rock, North 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, Fort Smith, and Memphis, Tenn., 
as well as many smaller cities and towns in the area. 

The Central Arkansas Milk Producers Association is the bargaining 
and marketing agent for more than 1,250 producers of grade A milk lo- 
cated in 35 counties which is about 90 percent of all producers. I rep- 
resent that organization as a member of its executive board. 

The problems of the dairy farmers of this area are not new, but 
it is my considered opinion that they have reached a critical stage. 
Prices paid the farmer, except for minor fluctuations, have constant] 
declined since the spring of 1949. Except for minor declines in feed, 
production costs have steadily advanced. The major droughts of 1952, 


1953, and 1954 have also exacted a heavy toll on the resources of the 
farmers, 
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Senator Young. You just got through stating, if I heard you cor- 
rectly, that cost of operation has been steadily increased with the 
exception of minor decreases in the cost of feed. 

Mr. Mixer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. At the same time the parity price under the mod- 
ernized parity formula indicated that farmers are receiving a higher 
percentage of parity now. 

Mr. Mitier. Yes; I think that is right. 

Senator Youne. To make it plain, that parity index has gone down 
at the time the cost of operation has gone up; is that correct? 

Mr. Mriter. That is right. 

Senator Youne. To that extent it doesn’t represent a true index as to 
the cost of dairy operations ? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; I have a statement in here with regard to 
the parity formula. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Mr. Mier. This economic squeeze is forcing many dairy farmers 
out of business although we are importing some milk at the present 
time. 

Our problem then is not one of surpluses. It should be recognized 
that due to the mobility of milk with our modern transportation sys- 
tems that supply and demand factors do not operate on a local basis 
as they once did. 

The dispersal of foundation herds in the area is of serious concern. 
A few years ago a friend of mine, Mr. D. T. Simons, who was then a 
field man for the American Jersey Cattle Club, and who is now presi- 
dent of that organization, made this observation, “that relatively few 
men develop more than one outstanding herd of dairy cattle in a life- 
time.” Although, some of these catle may find their way into other 
herds, they can never be as efficient as with the original owner. 

Since most of the major markets are under Federal marketing or- 
ders, we believe that a revision of the pricing provisions within the 
structure of the orders is eminently necessary. The present pricing 
provisions have always been regarded as minimum prices, but they have 
resolved themselves into maximum prices because of the difficulty 
of obtaining premiums over the order prices. 

We also believe that parity formulas are obsolete as they apply to 
the dairy farmer. For example, when I left my native State of 
North Dakota some 30 years ago, it required 25 men to operate 1 
of the larger threshing rigs after the grain was cut and shocked. To- 
day 2 or 3 men with modern combines can thresh almost as much again. 
I do not mean to imply that the grain farmer has a gravy train. I 
merely use this in explanation of my point. 

The dairy cow being an animal of flesh and blood does not lend 
herself readily to automation or mechanization. Today it still re- 
quires a man to each 30 to 35 cows as it did 30 years ago. 

Twenty years ago we could obtain all the good labor we needed for 
10 to 15 cents an hour. Now we are going to be required by law to 
pay $1 per hour, although the dairy products we sell have little more 
than doubled in price. Where is the parity in this? 

Health Department requirements are constantly being strength- 
ened. This adds to the cost of production, and health officers are 
openly skeptical of some of the recent labor saving devices, such as 
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pipeline milkers and in place cleaning, and they are accepting them 
only on an experimental basis. 

We believe that any support program for the dairy industry should 
be based on an economic type formula that takes into consideration 
such factors as labor, feed, and equipment costs rather than the old 
parity formulas. 

Today it requires $100,000 of producer capital to produce enough 
milk for the average milk route. Yet the route man without any 
investment will make more in 1 week than the producer will make in 
a month. 

We do not favor a support program which piles up huge surpluses 
in warehouses and storage facilities. These surpluses remain a con- 
stant threat to the dairy market, and the benefits are too indirect to 
do the farmer much good. Under this type of program there is too 
much incentive for the plant operators to rob the consumer of all 
excess butterfat and sell it to the Federal Government, thereby reduc- 
ing the quality of the fluid milk sold and resulting in lowered con- 
sumption. 

The school-milk program has been of inestimable value in reducing 
surpluses, but the greatest benefit of this program lies in the develop- 
ment of a consciousness among school children of their need for mailk 
especially in areas where underconsumption of milk has been a pub- 
lic-health problem for many years. The dividends in better health 
and sound teeth and bones will be realized for years to come. 

Over a period of years the Bureau of Animal Industry has carried 
on a Bangs disease elimination program as limited funds would allow. 
In the beginning, much of the work was on an experimental basis. 
Now practical plans which have been proven successful are being 

romulgated by the Department, and Bangs disease can and should 
»e eliminated. Any disease elimination program should be treated 
as you would put out a fire. Unless the last spark is extinguished, 
your efforts will be continuing and costly. Any Bangs disease elim- 
ination program should be financed and pursued to the extent that 
the last spark is extinguished in beef and dairy cattle alike. 

Many of our farmers are already on a recommended program. They 
will need little help. Many others will not do much about it until 
forced to do so, and they will remain a constant threat to the com- 
munity until they are brought into the program. 

Under the present laws regulating the taxing of farm cooperatives, 
only that part of the net earnings not distributed are taxable. Sav- 
ings paid al to the farmer are taxable as they affect his net income, 
any attempt to increase the taxes of farm cooperatives will only result 
in further reducing his income. 

I believe that within the last 2 years, the dairy farmers of the Nation 
have amply demonstrated their willingness and ability to assume their 
share of the responsibility for disposing of surpluses through their 
cooperative efforts to increase the consumption of all dairy products. 

However, they are not miracle men, and their financial resources are 
at a very low ebb. 

If other segments of our economy are to continue to receive supports 
from the Federal Government, they too must be supported, or they 
will surely fail. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. In what milkshed do you live in Arkansas? 
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Mr. Muer. Central Arkansas, near Little Rock. 

The CHamman. You say you are not satisfied with the present 
Marketing Agreement Act ? 

Mr. Muuer. You refer to the Federal marketing orders? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Mitzuer. We are not satisfied with the pricing provisions. 

The Cuarrman. Why is that? 

Mr. Mitier. They don’t provide a margin of profit. 

The Cuamman. That is the first time I have heard anybody testify 
in that way. We have received much testimony during these hear- 
ings to the effect that, as I recall, the law with respect to marketing 
agreements should remain as at present. 

What specific changes would you suggest that would bring about 
what you want? ; 

Mr. Muxr. We want pricing provisions revised to provide parity 
that is realistic. Under the present formulas I don’t think dairy 
farmers could make money at a hundred percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. You want principally a revision of the parity 
formula ? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Young. Have you ever looked into the possibility of using 
a base period from 1947 to 1949 the same as industry and labor use 
for their price index ? 

Mr. Miter. I haven’t. 

Senator Younae. I wish you would. I think you will find the busi- 
ness of parity would come out a whole lot better than using the 
10-year moving base. 

Mr. Msuuer. I would like to say this: I think we have to look back 
a good many years to appreciate the difficulties that the dairy farmer 
is facing in that ceiling prices during World War II are responsible 
for much of our difficulties. We were subsidized until the end of 
the war and when price ceilings were taken off the pressure was off 
the market and the price of milk never got as high as it would have 
gone otherwise, and we are still suffering from that situation. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis, please, Give your name and occupation, please. 


STATEMENT OF C. P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, MID-SOUTH MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, WHITEHAVEN, TENN. 


Mr. Davis. C. P. Davis, Mid-South Milk Producers Association. I 
live on my farm in DeSoto County in Mississippi. I farm about 500 
acres and do general farming. f tate approximately 400 acres in 
pasture, 50 acres in corn and silage, 50 acres in cotton. 

I have a milking herd of 150 cows and have shipped grade A milk 
to the Memphis market for 40 years. I have been a member of the 
Mid-South Milk Producers Association of Memphis, Tenn., since 1943 
and have served in the capacity of director since that time. I also 
served as president of the board of directors of the Mid-South Milk 
Producers Association for 3 years. The board of directors has author- 
ized me at their regular board meeting of October 24 to speak for the 
association and the approximately 600 members. 
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In my farming operation I naturally have to resort to a consider- 
able amount of hired labor and expensive farm equipment. Inasmuch 
as my entire income comes from the farm, I am aware of the decrease 
in agricultural prices. According to the United States Department of 
Agriculture agricultural marketing service bulletin the Farm Income 
Situation, released October 31, 1955, for the first quarter of 1955, farm 
income was down about 5 percent less than the second-quarter rate 
and 10 percent below the rate in the third quarter in 1954. 

My labor costs, machinery parts, and my living costs are higher, 
yet my income has been drastically reduced. 

Most of my income is from the sale of grade A fluid milk on the 
Memphis market and our milk prices were reduced 40 cents per hun- 
dredweight as of May 1, 1954, as the result of the reduction in support 
prices of dairy products April 1, 1954. With the volume of milk that 
IT am shipping my income was reduced approximately $264 per month. 

The dairy farmer in the Memphis iinet feels that the decrease in 
farm income in not warranted with all of our costs up, and that cer- 
tain legislative measures could be enacted to afford greater protection 
to our farm prices. I wish to concur in the statement being presented 
by Mr. Milton Nolley of Collierville, Tenn. 

The marketing agreement and order program currently authorized 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, 
was developed to correct the demoralized conditions of fluid milk mar- 
kets which followed the economic collapse in 1929. The operations of 
the Federal milk marketing orders have been satisfactory to producers 
supplying the markets using the program, and the market stability 
created by the Federal orders has had a healthy influence throughout 
the dairy industry. 

We oppose any change in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act. Any change in the legisation could have a far-reaching effect 
on producers and on the whole dairy economy. No legislation is per- 
fect, and no administration of a program is perfect. By the same 
token, the many criticisms which are from time to time aimed at the 
Federal order program should not be presumed to be valid without 
detailed investigation of the facts and of the consequences which might 
result from change. 

In the National Milk Producers Federation we have been aware of 
the criticisms of the Federal order program. We have been work- 
ing diligently in an effort to appraise each criticism. Any suggestions 
that we might have to improve the Federal order program at the 
yresent time can be implemented within the frame-work of the present 
leeisickon We are aware of the fact that all producers do not benefit 
to the same degree from the Federal order program. We feel very 
strongly, however, that we should work toward improving the posi- 
tion of those producers who do not receive the benefits from the Federal 
order program rather than to tear down a good program in order that 
all producers might be at the same disadvantage or suffer equally. 

ederal milk-marketing orders are highly technical and compli- 
cated and they are of tremendous economic importance. The milk 
business is highly technical and complicated. On April 28, 1955, the 
National Milk Producers Federation presented an educational back- 
ground statement on Federal orders before the House Agriculture 
Dairy Subcommittee. We feel that this statement should be included 
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in the record of this committee and that it would be helpful in creating 
a better understanding of the problems of marketing milk. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate our position. Let’s protect and pre- 
serve the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act in its present form, 
and let’s direct our efforts to improve the position of all dairy farmers 
rather than tear down a program that has proved its worth conclu- 
sively over a great number of years. 

On administrative procedure, proposals have been advanced from 
time to time over the past several years for changes in administrative 
procedure. The general trend of the proposals has been toward more 
judicial and formal types of procedure. Proposals for extensive 
changes in administrative procedure are currently being advanced by 
the Hoover Commission and its task force. 

Under these proposals administrative proceedings would be made 
to conform quite closely to the formal procedure of United States dis- 
trict courts. The same type of procedure, with minor exceptions, 
would apply to all the various types of agency actions. These pro- 
posals overlook several important points. 

Substantial progress has been made in moving away from the tech- 
nical, formal, and rigid requirements of the early law and in de- 
veloping procedures which are less formal and more efficient. Further 
development should continue in this direction and not toward a return 
to formality. 

A fixed procedure should not be prescribed for all agency actions, 
because such actions vary widely in their nature and purpose. Some 
are business transactions comparable to the actions of a corporation. 


Others, in effect, are an extension of the legislative process under 
standards prescribed by Congress. Judicial procedures are inappro- 


priate for such nonjudicial actions. 

This is particularly true with respect to Federal milk-marketing 
orders. They are basically legislative in character, and the applica- 
tion to them of judicial procedures would cause harmful delays and 
tend to break down the whole order program. Farmers should be 
encouraged to participate directly in marketing order hearings, and 
the hearings should not be made so technical as to require them to 
appear through attorneys. Furthermore, the procedures peareney 
being used have been sustained by court decisions. Any substantial 
change in the procedure would result in a new series of legal attacks 
on the orders. 

The foregoing comments are in line with the position of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. We are members of that organi- 
zation and have participated with other dairy farmers from other 
parts of the country in discussing these problems and in developing 
these policies. 

On taxation of cooperatives: By acting together through coopera- 
tive associations farmers are able to do for themselves many things 
which they could not do acting alone. For example, they can build 
and operate a dairy plant and thus process at cost the milk produced 
on their farms. Since the purpose of such associations is to operate 
at cost, they do not have income. Any savings on hand at the end 
of the year over the amount retained for estimated costs are refunded 
to the farmers. 

The cooperative is not a middleman placed between the farmer and 
his market. In effect, it is the farmer himself carrying his marketing 
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operation one step further and selling his product in processed form 
rather than in raw form. 

Cooperatives provide a yardstick for measuring, processing and dis- 
tributing costs and serve an important purpose in keeping the charges 
and profits of other processors and distributors in line. 

There are basically four kinds of competitive enterprises, the in- 
dividually owned business, the partnership, the cooperative, and the 
ordinary profit-type corporation. All are taxed once on their savings 
or earnings except the corporation. Its profits are taxed twice. Com- 
petition would not be equalized by extending the double tax to co- 
operatives. It could be equalized by extending the double tax all the 
way down the line to the cooperative, the partnership, and the individ- 
ual, or by removing it from the ordinary corporation. The latter is 
the better approach. 

A withholding tax on cooperative refunds would be impractical 
and unfair. The burden of withholding from great numbers of smal] 
accounts would make the tax impractical. Since patronage refunds 
are not net profit to the farmer, but are a part of his gross sales process, 
it would be unfair to withhold in such cases unless withholding were 
applied to all gross sales of commodities. 

The foregoing comments are in line with the position of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. We are members of that organization 
and have participated with other dairy farmers from other parts 
of the country in discussing these problems and in developing these 
policies. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Next is the representative of the Dairy Farmers Cooperative, Mr. 
F. A. Yarborough. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OT F. A. YARBOROUGH, DAIRY FARMERS COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, KENTWOOD, LA., ALSO REPRESENTING THE 
LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Yaresoroven. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
committee, I am making this statement in behalf of both the Louisiana 
and Mississippi Milk Producers Association at Franklinton, La., and 
Dairy Farmers Cooperative Association in Kentwood, La. 

The Cuarrman. Your name is F. A. Yarborough ? 

Mr. YarsoroucH. Yes, sir. I am a dairy farmer from Kentwood. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have a herd of your own? 

Mr. Yarsoroucu. I am a dairy farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. YarsoroucH. This statement was prepared in conjunction with 
Mr. Sam Smith, who is also a dairy farmer, and manager of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Milk Producers Association. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you wish to put the whole statement in the 
record and highligh: it, cr have you something new to add to the 
problem ? 

Mr. YarsorouGuH. I believe that most of the material we have here, 
Senator, there will be some questions raised on it and we would like to 
present it in full to the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, sir. 
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Mr. Yarsoroucu. We, the dairy farmers of Louisiana, appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this distinguished committee to re- 
view problems and programs as they affect the Louisiana dairy 
farmers. 

First, however, we would like to express our sincere appreciation 
for the cooperation and courtesies which have been extended to us by 
Senators and Congressmen regarding problems affecting our industry. 

The progress we have made in the dairy industry of this State 
would have been severely limited without the aid of our distinguished 
Congressmen. Some specific legislation that has been beneficial to 
consumers, dairy farmers and others in the industry, is the national 
school lunch program. Milk and dairy products compose a large 
percentage of the food items served through this program which is of 
inestimable benefit to the physical development of the youth of our 
Nation. 

The Cuarmrman. May I stop to say this: I fathered that program, I 
think, before you, Senator Schoeppel, came to the Congress. I have 
a picture in my office showing President Truman signing the bill I 
fostered. 

Mr. YArsoroucH. We appreciate it. 

A special milk program was initiated in 1954 which provides that 
each child can receive additional milk at relatively small cost. It 
has had far-reaching effects on total milk consumption by school- 
children throughout the country. We also appreciate the attitude of 
Congress in providing for more milk to the men in the military serv- 
ice of our country. The intelligent manner in which such programs 
have been initiated and administered has contributed materially to 
the progress of the dairy industry. We know and appreciate that 
progress has been made concerning the problems of the dairy indus- 
try, nevertheless, the continuous reduction in cash income of dairy 
farmers is evidence that major problems still plague the industry. 

The cash income from farm marketings in Louisiana has been on 
the decline since 1952. The income from the sale of crops from Louisi- 
ana farms in 1952 was $319 million declining to $298 and $250 million 
in 1953 and 1954 respectively, a decline of $69 million in 2 years. 

Senator Youne. I noticed you mentioned decline in farm income. 

Mr. YarsoroucH. Yes. 

Senator Youne. That was a result of decline in farm prices? 

Mr. YARBorouGH. Yes. 

Senator Younec. When you had the decline in farm prices was 
there a corresponding drop in farm production ? 

Mr. Yarsoroucn. No, sir. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

Mr. Yarnoroven. The income from the sale of livestock and prod- 
ucts has declined from $117 million in 1952 to $112 million in 1954. 
The cash income from sales of crops, livestock and products in 1954 
was down $74 million from 1952 and $50 million from 1953. The 
incomes of dairy farmers in Louisiana have followed the same gen- 
eral pattern of crops and livestocks. | 

The sale of Louisiana farm products to the Government has also 
declined during this period. In 1952 Louisiana farmers sold $446 
million of farm products to the Government, they sold $419 and $373 
million respectively during 1953 and 1954.” 
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One of the major factors which has contributed to the decline in 
income of Louisiana dairy farmers is the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to support prices for dairy products. 
For example, i in 1952 and 1953 Louisiana farmers received from 90 
to 100 percent of parity for milk and milk products. Since that 
time supports have been lowered to 75 percent of parity with the 
resulting effect being low income to farmers for the production of 
milk and dairy products. 

In a recent issue of the Louisiana Weekly Market Bulletin, Dave 
L. Pearce, Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, pointed out 
that “To make money as a master farmer, or any other kind of farmer, 
is getting worse and worse as compared to industry wages and prices, 
acccording to officials of Federal Land Bank, New Orleans. Last 
year Mississippi farm income was down $145 million; Louisiana’s 

cash income dropped by $50 million, and Alabama’s dropped $45 mil- 
ion. Farmers be the three States borrowed a record of $103 million 
last year in long term farm mortgage notes. Even with a small 
decline in short-term borrowing, this left a decline of $130 million 
that farmers had to absorb by digging into their reserve and by 
reducing their levels of living. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is forecasting another 
5-percent cut in farm income in 1955. This appears to be a warning 
signal to those engaged in agricultural production and marketing. 

In contrast to the declining incomes in agriculture, the U.S. News & 
World Report for the week of August 25 indicated that Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, called together the members of his 
Cabinet, to point out that economic activity and the level of prosperity 
in industry and labor was at an alltime high. Mr. Weeks was con- 
cerned at that time about whether or not the monetary and physical 
policy of the Federal Government was being properly administered. 
His conclusion was that careful consideration should be given to 
restrictive devices on credit. 

It is not a healthy condition for the national economy, if one seg- 
ment is undergoing an economic depression, when at the same time 
other broad segments of the economy are experiencing record levels 
of prosperity. These are reminiscent of the condition of the late 
1920’s when agriculture was undergoing a depression at a time when 
industrial progress was at a peak. The conditions which led to the 
breaking point in 1929 are reappearing in 1955. 

It seems appropriate to point out the conditions which existed in 
the late 1920’s came about as a result of the operation of relatively 
free economic competition in the agricultural industry. Conditions in 
agriculture of 1955 are considerably different from those prevailing in 
the late 1920's primarily because of the regulation imposed by parity 
and quota restrictions. It is not difficult to visualize how the Secretary 
of Agriculture, with his vast power to establish parity for agricultural 
products, is capable of maintaining a stabilized agricultural economy. 
We think it is a mistake for the Secretary of Agriculture to permit 
prices and conditions in agriculture to decline to the breaking point. 

Since 1952 the Secretary of Agriculture has lowered the parity 
price for milk and dairy products. The implied reason for lowering 
support prices was to provide milk for consumers at lower prices. 
This was an admirable objective. However, records of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that lowering support prices 
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to farmers has not resulted in lowering milk prices to consumers, as 
shown in table I. 


(Table I follows:) 


TABLE I.—Trend in the price paid by consumers for milk and the distribution 
of the returns between farmers and marketing agencies, United States, 1950- 
July 1955 


Farmer’s 
share of con- 
sumer dollar 


Net farm Marketing 


Year and month Retail price aban ntargin 





Cents per Cents per Cents per 
quart quart quart Percent 
1950-—-January - - - + 19 11.74 
April soa ‘ 19. 10, 93 
UE ho dB ehhh tel on tenures aah 19. 10. 97 
October | 20. 12. 10 
1951—January wae ‘ 21. 12. 50 
April ct 21. 12. 41 
July : 21. 12. 42 | 
October. 22. 13. 26 | 
1952—January ’ : ‘ 22. 13. 53 
April____- Jens > 22. 13. 10 
July 13. 08 
October 14. 07 
1953—January 11.6 
April 10. 6 
July... 10.9 
October 11. 3 
1954—January 10. 
April 9. 
July __- 10. : 
October. 10. 6 
1955—January 10. ¢ 
April_. 9. | 
July ...-. 10.2 | 
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Source: The Marketing and Transportation Situation, USDA, quarterly publication. 


Mr. Yarworoven. For instance, in 1951 the dairy farmer got around 
58 percent of the consumer's milk dollar, in 1952 he got ‘around 59 
percent. With a reduction in parity in 1953 the dairy farmer only got 
about 48 percent, a decline of ar ound 11 percent, the portion of the con- 
sumer’s fluid milk dollar that the farmer received in 1953 im com- 
parison with 1952. 

The CoarrMan. Do you have 1954 ¢ 

Mr. YarsoroucnH. Yes. 

The CoarrMan. What is it ¢ 

Mr. Yarsoroucnu. In 1954 the dairy farmer is receiving approxi- 
mately 46 percent of the fluid milk consumer dollar. 

The Cuatrrman. That is low compared to what it was in 1951, when 
as you say, it was 59 cents / 

Mr. Yarsoroven. It is actually a little lower than 53, even after 
parity was reduced. Going back to prices of a quart of milk, 1951, 
price of a quart of milk ranged from 22.3 cents to 21.9 cents. In 1952, 
the price ranged from 23.6 ¢ cents to 22.9 cents. In 1953, this was after 
prices dropped to the dairy farmer, prices to consumers still ranged 
from 22.3 to 23.1 cents. And in 1954 the range was from 22.3 cents 
to22.7. That is average prices all over. 

The CHAIRMAN. W hile you brought up the subject of what the 
farmer is getting out of the consumer dollar, in 5 years it has dropped 
from 52 cents, to as low as 40 cents, and that is as of August 1955. 
That is an average. 

Mr. Yarsorcucu. As a matter of fact, consumers are paying as 
much for milk today as they paid in 1952, which indicates that the 
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impact of this program has been at farm level rather than at the retail 
level. The income to farmers is 15 to 20 percent less than in 1952. 
An analysis of the spread of fluid milk dealers shows quite clearly that 
the reduction in prices paid producers was offset by increased incomes 
to laborers in milk plants and increased cost to milk handlers. 

Many have pointed to the dairy industry with the statement, “Look 
how the dairy industry is solving its problem.” By this they mean how 
the dairy industry has cut prices to remove surplus. It does not take 
long to disprove this statement when one observes the records of milk 
production and consumption. It is true that the dairy industry has 
fewer milk producers than in 1952. However, the production per cow 
has increased continuously during the last few years and that the 
volume of milk sold per farm per day has increased. 

These are evidences of increased efficiency on the part of dairy 
farmers. However, when we look at the prices paid by consumers for 
milk and dairy products we find that consumer prices are not too 
different from those that existed in 1952. It would cause one to 
wonder whether the expanded consumption of milk and dairy products 
was a result of a decrease in support price to farmers or of increased 
population, advertising and promotional activities by the dairy 
industry. 

A second objective of the reduction of support price was to reduce 
milk production in the United States. Statistics published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture indicate that this objective 
has not been achieved. Total milk production in the United States 
in 1953 was 121 billion pounds. During the same year price supports 
were 90 percent of parity. However, milk production in 1954 was 
123.5 billion pounds and the estimated Tetetian for 1955 is 124 
billion pounds with price supports at 75 percent of parity. It is 
evident that the reduction in the support prices of milk did not de- 
crease the supply. It may be concluded therefore that the reduction 
in the support of prices for dairy products, has effectively reduced 
the income of dairy farmers but it has not lowered the price of milk 
to consumers nor has it decreased overall milk production. 

I might add during this past year there has been some leveling out 
of production which I personally think the brucellosis program. has 
had more to do with than anything else. 

The Cuarrman. And some dry areas, too. 

Mr. Yarsoroucn. That is correct. 

The CrHairman. And because of the warm season in some places 
vou have had greater use of ice cream and other milk products. 

Mr. YarsoroucnH. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, one might raise the question then as to what should 
be the policy of the Department in the future with respect to the price 
support of milk and dairy products. <A brief discussion of some of 
the characteristics of milk production might be helpful in establish- 
ing future price-support praca on dairy products. 

It is generally agreed that dairy farmers base their future produc- 
tron program, to a large extent, on the prices received for milk and 
dairy products at the time their future production plans are being 
made. For illustration, the price for milk and dairy products was 
high during 1952; as a Peon. production programs completed. by 
dairy farmers during that' year were onmuite toward increased 
production. 
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Once initiated, a production program of dairy farmers takes from 
2.to 8 years to substantially increase milk production from. their 
foundation stock. The increased production during 1953 and 1954 
probably resulted in increased caamhiniis toward high milk production 
per cow and expectation of relatively high prices for milk. It is 
evident that once'a dairy farmer increases his total investments in 
livestock and equipment, that he must obtain larger incomes in. order 
to maintain such stock and equipment, , Dairy farmers, like other 
farmers, will continue to produce milk, even at a loss, so long as their 
cash or out-of-pocket costs are met. -Economics, however, demon- 
strate, that in the long run all costs must be met. If not, farmers 
must reduce their operations or get out of business. 

Dairy farmers have increased their efficiency in milk production. 

Milk production per cow in the United States during 1945 was 4,787 
pounds. During subsequent: years there has been a constant increase 
in production per cow so that by 1955 the rate of production is 5,514 
pounds of milk per cow. Im addition to increased production per 
cow, studies made in the various milk-marketing areas throughout the 
United States indicates that the average volume of milk delivered per 
producer, per day, has been increased constantly during the last 5 
years. 
' These data indicates that dairy farmers have been increasing their 
efficiency. The increased efficiency in production, coupled with the 
increase in size of units, have been a large factor contributing to in- 
creased overall production at lower milk prices. 

We, as dairy farmers, know that we will be unable to continue ex- 
panding production and delivering larger quantities of milk at lower 
net incomes, 

We believe that the consuming public is aware of the fact that. costs 
in the production of milk have not declined substantially during the 
past several years. 

We do-not think that the public is aware of the fact that milk pro- 
ducers are actually receiving 15 to 20 percent lower prices for our 
products while the cost of items used in milk production continue to 
increase. The cost-price squeeze under which dairy farmers are cur- 
rently operating must be relieved if they are expected to continue to 
provide an adequate supply of quality milk commensurate with the 
needs of consumers. 

It is difficult for dairy farmers to comprehend the reasoning of the 
Department of Agriculture in maintaining support prices on dairy 
products at a lower parity ration than other segments of agriculture 
or other segments of the national economy. 

The Cuarrman. In that connection is it not your view that in order 
to be able to continue to support milk, let’s say at 90 percent, that some 
ways and means ought to be devised whereby you can control the 
supply of milk. If you don’t, as you can in the case of commodities 
that you plant on an acreage basis, that problem becomes difficult. 
In other words, if the Department of Agriculture were to simply 
announce tomorrow that they would support milk at 90 to 100 per- 
cent of parity, everybody might want to go into the milk business 
and yet you would have to do. something to control that output. Do 
you have any suggestion about that? 

Mr. Yarsorouen, ‘The New Orleans market which we operate in, 
we reached a point this past winter where we produced approximately 
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28 percent surplus through the winter or base forming months. We 
do have a base-surplus plan in that market. But we made a proposal 
at the recent Federal hearing that all bases be computed according 
to fluid-milk sales and not according to total production during those 
months in the year. We also proposed that those bases operate on a 
12-month basis. The purpose ofthat plan was to keep from en- 
couraging new producers to come into the market when the milk wasn’t 
actually needed in the market. 

The CHarman. That plan may work very well where you have a 
place where you can sell your raw milk and I imagine that if we had 
let’s say Tennessee and Louisiana and Arkansas to deal with, we 
might be able to solve the problem, but when you add to that the States 
of Wisconsin, and Minnesota where they depend almost entirely on 
that, and as in many other sections of our country, where they are 
not so fortunate as we are in having a milkshed where production is 
almost equal to consumption, our problem is aggravated. 

We cannot leglislate for any particular section of the country, but 
whatever law we pass in order to assist must apply to all the States 
in a similar manner. We cannot show preference to one over the 
other. 

You can readily see our problem is aggravated some and if you 
have any suggestion to make as to how, in your opnion, we could con- 
trol to some extent the production of dairy products to the point 
where we can keep them within reason, I would like to hear that. 

As I pointed out during these hearing at other places, the milk 
program up to July 30, 1955, has cost the taxpayers almost three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. That is a nice chunk of money. 

Mr. YarsoroucH. I understand that, Senator. From our personal 
standpoint although we had not made specific recommendations as 
far as policy is concerned, I feel that, for instance, Commodity Credit 
Corporation purchases, if the quality of the products of that com- 
modity eredit purchased, if you had a grading program whereby 
every pound of butter would have to be labeled according to grade, 
we feel Commodity Credit Corporation is purchasing some commodi- 
ties at the present time that consumers would hesitate to consume. 

The CHatrman. Well, one method would be to refuse any butter 
unless it comes up to certain standards. 

Mr. YarsoroucH. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What would be your view on increasing the butter- 
fat amount as to milk that you sell to the consumer ¢ 

Mr. Yarsoroven. We think that is wonderful. Here in the State 
of Louisiana we passed a law requiring that all fluid milk contain at 
least 3.8 percent butterfat and we have about the best law of any 
State in the Union I believe along those lines and we feel that on 
a national basis if such a program was followed we would get rid of 
a lot of the extra fat. 

The Cuarrman. You would have less butter-—— 

Mr. YArsoroven. For the Government to buy. 

The Cuamman, How much more do you have? 

Mr. Yarsorovucn. About three pages, sir. 

Senator Scnorrrer. IT would like to ask you for your opinion on 
one thing. Suppose you. got 90 percent of parity. What do you 
think the price of milk would be to the users in New Orleans? 
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Mr. Yarsoroven. Frankly, Senator, we have been fairly lucky in 
the New Orleans market. We have had our pricing on an economic 
type formula like is used up in the New England States, and parity 
hasn’t been directly related to our fluid milk pricing. But with a 
number of these markets around us being priced on the price of manu- 
factured products, the price the farmers receive for manufactured 
products plus a freight differential, we are afraid that in the future 
it will materially affect us. From that standpoint it wouldn’t increase 
the price at all in New Orleans. It is one of the markets that it 
wouldn’t. 

The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. YarsoroucH. The supports on the so-called basic crops are 
maintained at 90 percent of parity. The purchasing power of the 
agriculture segment of the national economy continues to decline 
while in other segments of the economy purchasing power index is at 
an all-time high. It is reasonable to assume that if the production 
of high quality milk and dairy products is to be maintained at the 
level necessary for health and welfare of this country, the dairy 
farmers must receive purchasing power for their products equivalent 
to that consistent with other segments of the national economy. 
Therefore, we feel that the Department of Agriculture should re- 
view its policy regarding the price support program on agricultural 
commodities and make adjustments in areas where the purchasing 
power of a commodity is less than other segments of agriculture. 

That concludes our testimony on the price-support program. We 
would like to go into the Federal order program. 

The Cuarrman. Could you highlight that for us? 

Mr. YarsoroucH. Yes. We express our appreciation for the Fed- 
eral order program. We think the _ that have been adminis- 
stering it have done a good job. We do feel that due to the fact 
that the number of Federal orders has been increasing in a rapid rate 
that there is not sufficient personnel in the dairy branch to do the job 
as quick as it should be done. 

For instance, I believe Shreveport group of producers requested a 
Federal hearing and they requested that hearing in June. I believe 
the hearing will be held some time next month. There is considerable 
delay in getting hearings under these Federal orders which we feel is 
a lack of personnel that the dairy branch has. 

The Cuamman. Are you satisfied with the law as it now stands? 

Mr. Yarsporouen. We are satisfied with the law as it stands. We 
think that a couple of improvements can be made which, I don’t mean 
in change in the om but in the administering of the law. 

The Cuatrman. As far as the law itself is concerned, you wouldn’t 
change it? 

Mr. Yarsorovucnu. No. 

The Cuarmman. You heard the gentleman from Arkansas, I think 
it was Mr. Miller, who suggested that under the law as it stands they 
can’t get a fair price, something lacking there. Do you agree? 

Mr. Yarsoroucu. I think probably what Mr. Miller was referring 
to is that the basic-type formulas which are directly related to the 

rices of manufacturing milk due to the fact that manufacturing milk 
is cheap, it has affected fluid milk prices. 
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Of course, if the price of manufactured milk went up somewhat 
then the basic-type formulas woud still return a fair price the same 
as the economic-type formula such as that used in New Orleans, New 
York, Boston, in the New England area. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Yarsoroucu. Differential pricing under Federal order. It is 
generally agreed that the appropriate price for class I milk in any 
given market is the cost of alternative supplies on a year-round basis. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are recognized as the most de- 
pendable areas from which high-quality milk may be obtained dur- 
ing all months of the year. For this reason, these areas are gen- 
erally used as the “basing point” from which determined the cost 
of alternative supplies. ‘These areas serve as basing point for the 
determination of “differentials” for milk market using the basic type 
of formula as price determinants. 

Most Federal order markets in the Southwest use the so-called basic- 
type formula to determine the price paid producers for milk used in 
class I. This type formula relates the price paid for grade A fluid 
milk to the price received by farmers for ungraded milk used in the 
manufacture of milk products such as butter, cheese, dry-milk 
powder and condensed milk. 

In arriving at the value of class I milk, a differential is added to the 
basic price. The differential is composed of two types of costs: (a) 
Additional costs for producing fluid-grade milk over manufacturing- 
grade milk and the costs necessary in maintaining an adequate sup- 
ply of quality milk during all months of the year; (0) cost for trans- 
porting milk from sources with adequate supplies to the areas of 
deficit supply. 

The amount of the differential varies from market to market and 
season to season. In many instances the differential is less than cost 
of transportation from surplus areas to the deficit market. When this 
condition exists, the class I price received by dairy farmers in the 
deficit area is comparable to the cost of ungraded milk delivered to 
the importing oaihelae 

In other words, a handler would be paying producers the same 
price for fluid grade milk as ungraded milk would cost him delivered 
to his plant. The extent to which differentials used in Federal order 
pricing are less than the cost of comparable quality milk delivered to 
the deficit market, it discriminates against milk producers in the 
deficit areas. 

Alinement of prices within regions: The Department of Agricul- 
ture has followed the policy recently of alining class I milk prices 
from market to market within the same general region. 

For illustration, the class I price in central west Texas is deter- 
mined by adding varying amounts per hundredweight to the price as 
determined under the north Texas order. The price of class I milk 
in Austin and San Antonio are determined by similar procedure. 

This type of pricing can be detrimental to local producers in the 
outlying markets. In the first place, a part of the class I pricing pro- 
visions in the north Texas order is the supply-demand adjustment 
factor. Therefore, the prices in the outlying area are higher, lower 
or unchanged from month to month depending on the supply of milk 
delivered by producers in north Texas in relation te.the demand for 
milk in that market. 
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This does not permit the order in a local area such as San Antonio 
to reflect local supply and demand conditions in the market. Under 
this arrangement, the price received by dairy farmers in outlying 
markets could be declining at a time when those markets are severely 
short of milk, because dairy farmers in north Texas are delivering 
excessive supplies to that market. On the other hand, prices in the 
outlying area could be increasing at a time when they are over- 
supplied. 

The Marketing Agreement Act does not require that class I milk 
prices within a given region be alined in such manner. In fact, the 
objectives of the act is to provide individual market status for each 
marketing area. 

We feel that widespread application of this policy will inevitably 
result in unstable conditions in the outlying areas. Therefore, we 
recommend that this committee request the Department of Agricul- 
ture to review its policies relative to the program discussed herein. 

To highlight the thing under these basic type formulas, the price 
is figured by what price is being received by farmers for manufactur- 
ing milk, whether it is the highest received for butter-powder, or from 
condenseries, and added to that price is the freight rate differential 
and also subtracted or added to or remaining constant. depending on 
the supply of milk is the supply-demand clause used in the Federal 
order to affect the price one way or the other. 

We feel that particular prices of milk under the basic type for- 
mulas—they are actually establishing prices which are competitive 
with prices of manufacturing milk in the Midwest and not grade A 
milk in the Midwest. 

For instance, under the Chicago order, 70 to 80 cents added to that 
price up there for the increased cost of production caused from pro- 
ducing grade A milk. 

In these markets down here there is nothing added for the produc- 
tion of grade A milk. The only additions to the manufacturing 
price are the costs that it would cost to transport manufacturing mil 
from Chicago to New Orleans or some of these other markets in the 
Midwest. That is our objection to the present basic-type formula 
being used to price milk in certain orders. We feel some allowance 
should be made for the extra costs of producing grade A milk. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yarsoroven. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Nolley, please. Give your name and your 
occupation, for the record, please. 

I wonder if you can highlight your statement for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON NOLLEY, COLLIERVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Notixy. It looks like most of the matters in my statement have 
been covered pretty well. I will leave the statement for the record. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(Mr. Nolley’s prepared statement follows :) 


My name is Milton Nolley. My address is Collierville, Tenn. I live on my 
farm in Shelby County, State of Tennessee. I farm 420 acres and do general 
farming. I have approximately 200 acres in pasture, 46 acres in corn, 54 acres 
in cotton, 15 acres in hay, and 60 acres in timber. 

I have a milking herd of 80 cows and have shipped grade A milk to the Mem- 
phis market for 19 years. I have been a member of the Mid-South Milk Pro- 
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ducers Association of Memphis, Tenn., since 1943 and have served in the capac- 
ity of director since that time. I also served as president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mid-South Milk Producers Association for 2 years. The board of 
directors has authorized me at their regular board meeting of October 24 to 
speak for the association and the approximately 600 members. 

The milk producers in my district keep asking me “Why has my income in 
the sale of milk been reduced?” The Memphis market historically has been a 
deficit market during the short supply months of September through December. 
During this period of time it is necessary to import milk from Wisconsin, north- 
ern Illinois, or northern Indiana. This import milk delivered f. o. b. Memphis 
costs the market from 75 cents to $1.50 hundredweight more than the price we 
are receiving for our class I milk on the Memphis market. With the reduction 
in support prices on dairy products our income has been drastically reduced. 

In my farming operation it is necessary for me to hire outside labor and use 
a considerable amount of farm machinery. My labor costs, replacement of 
equipment, and my living costs are still going up and my income is still going 
down. Congress has seen fit to raise the minimum wage rate to $1 per hour, 
yet the American farmer is experiencing this lower income because of our sur- 
plus which resulted after World War II and the Korean war. The American 
farmer cannot adjust his farming operation from month to month to govern 
production. Farm production is a longtime program. 

In addition to my statement I wish to concur with the statement being made 
by Mr. C. P. Davis, of Whitehaven, Tenn. 


ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


Dairy farmers have seen their prices drop 20 percent since 1952. A good 
share of this drop was caused by the reduction in price supports from 90 
percent of parity to 75 percent, which was made effective April 1, 1954. In 
part the price decline was caused by the fact that even under the 90-percent 
program, prices to dairy farmers were actually less than the announced support 
level. Bach time a plea is made for higher supports for the dairy industry, we 
are reminded that we can have the same treatment as the basics if we will 
accept production controls or marketing quotas. In this situation two impor- 
tant facts are overlooked. 

In the first place, production controls on milk and dairy products would be 
exceedingly complex and difficult to administer. In the second place, even 
without production controls the difficulties involved in producing milk, including 
the labor problem, tend to hold total production within manageable bounds. 
When we had 90-percent supports, the dairy surplus never exceeded 8 percent 
of a year’s production. In 1952 and early 1953 when prices were over 100 
percent of parity we experienced a milk shortage. The real need of the dairy 
industry is stabilized’ prices at levels that will not only assure an adequate 
supply of high-quality milk, but a price that will give dairy farmers the pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that consistent with other segments of the national 
economy. 

To accomplish this, dairy farmers cannot be satisfied with prices less than 
100 percent of parity. At the same time reason tells us that the price of milk 
cannot be supported at levels substantially higher than that of other agricul- 
tural commodities. However, the present 75 percent support level is too low 
and should be increased somewhat above the average support level of the basics 
in order to achieve a proper balance between the dairy industry and all agri- 
culture. This can be justified because of the high labor requirements in the 
production of milk on a 7-day-a-week basis, and the increase in support levels 
can be made without resulting in excess production for the same reason. 

In any consideration of support prices we also need to tie down the definition 
of parity and parity equivalent for manufactured milk. Farmers do not benefit 
from increases in prices when expressed as a percentage of parity, if such in- 
creases are caused by changing parity rather than changing the price of milk 
paid farmers. 

The present parity equivalent for manufactured milk, for example, has little 
meaning because it is subject to change by administrative ruling. Under the 
formula used by the Department of Agriculture milk prices have remained the 
same while the prices expressed as a percent of parity get better and better. 

To some up the parity equivalent problem, we want to point out the fact that 
under the present administrative ruling dairy farmers can get less and less. 
This is because the surplus caused by the curtailment of wartime demand will 
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adversely affect the parity equivalent price for the next 10 years—unless some 
adjustment is made to stabilize the meaning of the word as expressed in dollars 
and cents paid farmers. 

ON SELF-HELP 


Dairy farmers have developed a self-help plan for stabilizing their own prices. 
The self-help plan, as it is known, was worked out by the many dairy coopera- 
tives which are members of the National Milk Producers Federation. 

There are three principal reasons for our development and support of the self- 
help plan: 

1. Dairy farmers are convinced that the support level of 75 percent of 
parity is too low for the good of the industry and the Nation. At the same 
time, the Department of Ariculture has stood fast in its position that it 
can only support prices at levels that assure an adequate supply of milk. 
Although we do not agree that this is the only standard for support levels 
that is authorized by the Agricultural Act of 1949, we have been unable to 
do much about it. 

2. Early in 1953 when the Secretary of Agriculture last supported prices 
at 90 percent of parity, he requested the industry to work out its own pro- 
gram for stabilizing prices. We believed he meant it. 

3. Most of the adverse publicity aimed at discrediting the price-support 
program, regardless of party in power, has been centered on the dairy 
industry. This has not made it easy to increase the consumption of milk 
and dairy products. 

Under the self-help plan dairy farmers would stabilize their own prices by 
buying otherwise unmarketable surpluses, and disposing of them at home and 
abroad without the restrictions inherent in Government operations. The costs 
would be borne by dairy farmers themselves through the payment of a stabiliza- 
tion fee collected against all milk sold in commercial channels. The program 
would be operated by a 15-man stabilization board appointed by the President 
from nominees selected by milk producers. 

A summary of the self-help plan has been developed by the National Milk 
Producers Federation which we feel may be helpful to the committee. The 
plan has been submitted to Congress as H. R. 2686 (Westland), H. R. 3400 
(Bow), H. R. 34838 (St. George), and 8. 930 (Mundt). We believe that this 
legislation merits the support of this committee. Its adoption would be a 
forward step toward bringing about permanent improvement in the economic 
conditions of dairy farmers, outside the influence of partisan politics. 


ON IMPORT QUOTAS 


This country is committed to a high standard of living, to high wage rates, 
and to an agricultural program under which the prices received by farmers 
are related to the cost of the things that farmers buy. This means that the 
domestic prices of agricultural products are in many cases substantially above 
world price levels. 

As long as these conditions exist, effective import controls will be needed 
to prevent foreign production from impairing or destroying domestic industry. 
Also, some form of adjustment—such as export subsidies—will be needed to 
permit American production to compete in world markets. Imports must be 
stepped up from the world level to the domestic level, and exports must be 
stepped down from the domestic level to the world level. 

Dairy products provide an effective illustration of this need. The support 
price for butter in New York is 58% cents per pound. This is designed to 
return to farmers only 75 percent of parity (approximately 80 percent com- 
puted under a new administrative formula of the Department of Agriculture). 
Hourly returns to dairy farmers and their families, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are down to almost 50 cents per hour. At the same time, 
the world price for butter is about 39 to 41 cents per pound. Practically no 
butter has been moved in foreign trade at Commodity Credit Corporation's 
export price of 41 cents, and very little is moving on a bid basis at 39 cents. 

With such a disparity in price, it is obvious that domestic agricultural pro- 
grams would be quickly destroyed if effective import controls were not pro- 
vided. It is equally obvious that a price adjustment must be made before 
domestic production can compete in world trade. This does not mean that 
unfair trade practices should be used or that our surpluses should be dumped 
abroad, but it does mean that competitive world prices should be met effectively 
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through a two-price system, export subsidies, or some other form of export 
price adjustment. 

It is vitally important to the dairy industry of this country that section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act remain unimpaired and that effective 
import controls be provided. 

The foregoing comments are in line with the position of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. We are members of that organization and have par- 
ticipated with other dairy farmers from other parts of the country in discussing 
these problems and in developing these policies. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


During the summer of 1954 one of the serious concerns of Members of Congress, 
the dairy farmers, and other segments of the dairy industry was the accumulation 
of dairy products by the Commodity Credit Corporation and sliding dairy farmer 
income. It was a situation that impelled the Congress to consider legislative 
action. It was natural that a widening of markets should be sought, and that 
Congress should look to increased consumption of fluid milk by schoolchildren 
as one of the best ways of accomplishing this end. 

We commend the Congress for its farsightedness in authorizing $50 million 
for last year and $50 million for the current year for the special school milk 
program. The success of the program already has been established, with 
thousands of schools and schoolchildren participating in the program and with 
substantial increases in milk consumption by schoolchildren during the last 
school year. 

The outlook for the program this year is for participation by more schools, and 
more children, with greater increases in milk consumption. We urge the Con- 
gress to authorize, on a permanent basis, the use of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds for this program in an amount necessary to reach the objective set by 
the Congress. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL PROGRAMS 


We believe that the donation of dairy products from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s inventory to schools, institutions, and welfare families in this country 
and the disposition of these products to needy persons in foreign countries is 
one of the most constructive uses that can be made of these highly nutritious food 
products. The success of these programs in moving dairy products from Goy- 
ernment warehouses is established by the fact that last year they were responsi- 
ble for moving 40.4 percent of the butter, 32.1 percent of the cheese, and 41.1 
percent of the nonfatt dry milk solids in Commodity Credit Corporation’s in- 
ventory as of July 1, 1954, and purchased during the past fiscal year. 

Where possible this program should be intensified in order to accelerate the 
disposal of Commodity Credit Corporation’s stocks and thereby hasten the day 
when the dairy producers of this country will no longer have hanging over them 
the price-depressing influence of Government-owned stocks. 

Along this line the dairy farmers of this country, represented through the 
National Milk Producers Federation, have urged the enactment of necessary 
legislation to permit the operation of a program designed to increase the con- 
sumption of foods, particularly dairy products, among low-income families. We 
urge the Congress to authorize experimental programs by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine the feasibility of some type of family 
milk program. It is estimated that upward of 7 million persons would be 
eligible for a program of this type. On the basis of an additional 1 quart of milk 
per week, per person, such a program could increase the consumption of fluid 
whole milk by upwards of 700 million pounds annually. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF MILK BY MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS AND VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


We commend the Congress for authorizing the use of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s funds in the interest of expanding the consumption of milk in our 
military establishments and in the faciilties operated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The worth of this program is immediately recognizable. A recent 
report issued by the United States Department of Agriculture indicates that 
from November 1954 through June 1955 military establishments had increased 
their milk consumption by almost 100 million pints. In addition, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps took delivery of 79 million pounds of butter, 3 million 
pounds of cheese, and 7 million pounds of nonfat dry milk solids from Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s stocks. The Veterans’ Administration increased its con- 
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sumption of milk between the months of March and June 1955, by almost 1.2 
million pounds. The continuation of this program is urged upon the Congress. 


The CuarrmaN. Is there anybody else who desires to be heard on 
the milk problem ? 

Are there any other witnesses here? 

I have a list here that was suggested yesterday. Is Mr. J. H. 


Williams here? All right, Mr. Williams. 
STATEMENT OF J. H. WILLIAMS, NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


Mr. Witurams. I am J. H. Williams, a cotton farmer. We have 
quite an odd condition in our area. Really we have all the problems 
that the other men in the cotton business spoke of with one additional 
problem. This problem is lack of control of insects. I am bringing 
that up in front of you gentlemen and it sounds out of place, but we 
have the pure food and drug laws which we have to get action on for 
us to make a cotton crop next year. 

Last year during the 1953 year we had a crop failure in that area 
completely. This area consists of from around Shreveport to just 
south of Alexandria on the Red River. There is a product on the 
market which has been found to control weevils. 

The Cuarrman. I think I put a statement in the record yesterday 
by one of the candidates for commissioner of agriculture in regard to 
this matter and as I recall he stated to me that he found it strange 
that some of this product which was made in Germany, I think 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Was sold to some areas, but it is not, it could not 
be sold here. Can you tell us why? 

Mr. Wra1ams. The Pure Food and Drug Act apparently has to 
pass on it, it has to be passed on by the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration before we can get it. 

The Cuarrman. That is not a problem that would take long to 
solve, would it? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. It generally takes about 2 years from the time a 
product is offered for sale until the time it is put on the market. 

Apparently we have an area in which they started using present 
cotton poisons which have been so very successful throughout the cot- 
ton growing areas of America. 

The Carman. In order to be able to get this passed on by the 
Drug Division, wouldn’t the law have to be amended ? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. No, sir; it would have to be pushed forward. Put 
some dynamite under them and move them up. 

The Cuarmrman. Do you think that it is just an administrative mat- 
ter? 

Mr. Wii11aMs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I shall be glad to look into that with a view of try- 
<— t some of that poison as soon as possible. 

r. Witt1aMs. We would greatly appreciate it. It looks like this 
problem of ours is the same as DDT and the fly. 

The Cuarran. Are there not sufficient poisons now to kill the 


bugs ? 

Mr, Wiuiams. There was. This year in an area, in that area I just 
spoke about, the poisons which have been killing the boll weevil no 
a worked. e have the same condition that the DDT had with 

e fly. 
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The CuatrmMan. Do I understand that the boll weevils are now 
immune to it? 

Mr. Wiiu1AMs. They are now immune to the poison. Mr. New- 
som, who is head of our experimental cotton seta in the State, 
has been on my land numerous times this year. My poisoning pro- 
gram, speaking personally, was done under the supervision of Dr. 
Newsom. I mention that point because it might be said in the other 
areas that our area is not immune but it was not properly applied. 
We have had the opinion that immunity has built up to such a a 
that if we do not get action on this other poison that in another yea 
we will be out of the cotton business in one of the richest cotton areas 
in America 

The Cuatrman. Have you brought that to the attention of the 
Extension Service ? 

Mr. Witx1aMs. Yes, sir; the Extension Service has a representative 
here today. 

The Cuatrman. Have they given you any advice? 

Mr. Witiams. No, sir. All they can say is we can, if we can get 
the Pure Food and Drug Act they will pass on it. 

The CuatmMan. I am sure I can get the assistance of my colleagues 
on this important matter, and I can assure you we will take it up. 

Mr. Wititams. We will appreciate it a lot. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CratrMan. The record will show that Mr. Newt Carnahan and 
Mr. Cohen an Martin appeared and subscribed to the statement made 
by Mr. J. H. Williams with respect to this poison. 

Is there anybody else who desires to be heard? 


STATEMENT OF COLEMAN MARTIN, COUNTY AGENT, NATCHI- 
TOCHES PARISH, NATCHITOCHES, LA. 


Mr. Martin. There is one thing. I don’t believe Mr. Williams 
pointed out that thefe was 250 tons of this made available for Mexico 
and an undetermined amount for South and Central America. 

The Cuatrman. I said for foreign use. 

Senator Lone. Do I understand that although the Food and Drug 
Administration are not satisfied they adequately tested this insecti- 
cide, you are personally convinced and you believe adequate testing 
has been done to establish it is safe to use this and it would not hurt 
humans, and it will do the job for the cotton farmers in the area? 

Mr. Marrtn. According to the Experiment Station people, it will 
do the job as far as killing the weevils, but that is not their line of 
activity to get into it and check whether it is too toxic to use or not. 

However, they are led to believe that it is not any more toxic than 
some of the other hydrocarbons we are using. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILSON MOTT, WELSH, LA. 


Mr. Morr. I am Wilson Mott from Jeff Davis Parish. I brought 
the letter signed by the 50 farmers. We wish to discuss with you 
the matter which is very important to us. 
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As tenant farmers we find there is a situation that has arisen in 
the way the acreage allotment has been handled. 

(For letter see p. 2553.) 

The CuarrMan. Could that be done under the law? Is it an ad- 
ministrative matter ? 

Mr. Morr. If it is not possible it certainly wasn’t possible to get 
any action from the parish committee. We tried to get action from 
the parish committee and we find what we believe is interpre tation 
of the present law which, understand, is not good, but there is a 
regulation 

The CuarrMAn. As I understand from your statement to me a few 
minutes ago, it is your claim that the tenant farmer does not receive 
his just share of any, let’s say, in this case, rice-acreage allotment. 

Mr. Morr. That is correct. It is possible to remove— 

The Cuarrman. The landlord can use it all himself? 

Mr. Morr. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. Or he can transfer it to someone else ? 

Mr. Morr. Or transfer to another tenant which can double his 
history and this tenant is shoved out of business. 

The CuarrMan. It is your view that any tenant who has had from 
a landlord a certain amount of acreage should continue to have that 
and not permit the landlord to transfer it to another tenant who might 
be able to double his acreage. 

Mr. Morr. Correct. This is the only way we can remain in business, 

The CuarrMan. I understand that but now last year, as I remember 
it, I took the plan up with the Department and I was given to under- 
stand that some rule and regulations would be made whereby the 
landlord couldn’t use it or make the transfer of which you complain. 
If you have any cases—give me a list of 50 people signing the letter. 
Are those persons who have signed, are those who have not received 
their just proportion—— 

Mr. Morr. Not all 50. They are mostly all persons who can see a 
possibility. 

The CuHarrMan. Can you give me the name of 3 or 4 who have not 
been treated fairly and whose acreage has been taken away from 
them—the tenant now—and given to some other tenant or that the 
landlord kept for himself to increase his planting? 

Mr. Morr. Let’s take first, only last year was acreage introduced 
in this State and this is the first fall this thing has come up and we 
are trying to go ahead. 

The CuarrmMan. This fall? 

Mr. Morr. This period; this part of the year. 

The Cuarrman. For next year. 

Mr. Morr. Yes. It is now time to bargain for next year. 

The CuatmrMan. But last year that condition was true. 

Mr. Morr. Not much went on but this year it is beginning on now. 
Landlords are demanding more share mig the tenants hate to say 
no. If they say no, they leave with no acreage. 

The Crarrman. You mean to say the landlords are taking advan- 
tage of this situation and they are telling the tenants unless you in- 
crease my cut in your crop you won’t get the land? Is that it? 

Mr. Mort. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. IT assure you I will take that up immediately with 
the Department to the end that this can be corrected, if possible. 
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Mr. Morr. We will appreciate it greatly. 


The Carman. We will be glad to do that. 
Is there anybody else? 


ou may proceed, sir. Give your full name and occupation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN FREELAND, JEFF DAVIS PARISH, LA. 


Mr. Freetanp. I am John Freeland from Jeff Davis Parish. I am 
chairman of the ward committee in which Mr. Mott is located, and we 
have tried on numerous occasions to get translation of these laws and 
the parish committee says the translations are handed down by the 
State committee. 

The Caiman. They get that from Washington? 

Mr. Freetanp. That is right. 

The Cramman. Now I think I have the problem im mind and it is 
not something that we can handle in this legislation right off the bat, 
but I think the problem has been well stated and you ¢an depend on 
me and I am sure my junior Senator and Senator Schoeppel and 
Young to help, to not let the landlord hold up the tenant, as it were, 
in getting this acreage and taking advantage of the situation because 
that was complained of last year and I think we got a pretty good job 
done from what I understand. 

It may be everybody didn’t get their just dues but a sincere effort 
was made to ameliorate the situation. I believe after hearing from 2 
or 3 people that suggestions made by me and others did finally result 
in not permitting the landlord to take advantage of the tenants. 

Mr. Freetanp. In the State of Texas, I understand—each State 
had the option to choose which method they wished 

The Cuarrman. Either landlord or person. 

Mr. Freeianp. To secure base history, State of Texas puts it on the 
individual while the State of Louisiana puts it on the land. Now, at 
the time that decision. 

The Cuarrman. Louisiana could do the same thing. 

Mr. Freetanp. At the time that decision was made who had the 
power to make that decision in the State of Louisiana ? 

The Cuarmman. I guess the people. 

Mr. Freetanp. No, sir; it was never submitted to the people. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Stanton, can you help me out? 

Mr. Sranton. The State committee. 

Mr. Freetanp. Who was the State committee at that time? 

The Cuamrman. How are they selected? 

Mr. Sranton. Appointed by the Secretary. 

Mr. Freevanp. Is it true there was only one member on that com- 
mittee serving at that time? The other two had resigned. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Stanton. I don’t know. 

The CHarmman. No matter how it was done it is the law and if 
that is the law, we may have to change it, I don’t know. But I know 
there is a method provided in the law whereby this change from acres 
to persons and persons to acres can be accomplished. If the method 
is not right we will certainly look into it. 

Mr. Freevanp. Could this law be submitted to a vote of the people? 

The Cuamman. If you do it with the people, there are more land- 
owners I presume who plant rice— 
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Mr. Freevanp. No. 

The CuarrMan. Over the country. You could not put it by the 
parish. 

The Free.anp. There are more tenants than landlords. 

The Cuarrman. You might have a point, then. 

Mr. Freetanp. They complain it was too hard to administer a pro- 
oram like that on the individual. 
~ The Cuarrman,. We will look into it and if there is a way whereby 
assistance can be rendered we will do it, but person: ully, I believe that 
one of the better methods to pursue is to take it as you have it and 
try to get regulation as we got last year which will apply to 1956 
which would not permit the landlord to take advantage of his tenants. 

Mr. Freevtanp. They are doing it. 

The Cuamman. Today is the first I have heard of a complaint for 
the 1956 crop and you may rest assured we will tend to it as soon 
as we can. 

Mr. Freetanp. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Anybody else ? 

Mr. Doveuerry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we want to one more time expres sour appreciation to the committee 
for taking the trouble to get out and find out what the farmers want 
in agric ultural legislation, while other people rest up and if and when 
an agriculture bill j is produced that will work mechanically, equitably, 
and fairly, the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee will have 
had a principal part in the development of that legislation, in our 
opinion. 

We thank you for coming here and we hope it won’t be long before 
we call on you again up there and help you put through some of this 
stuff worked on today. 

The Cuamman. Judging from what you say, you consider these 
hearings nonpolitical. 

Mr. Dovenerry. I don’t see anything political about it. I think 
it was fair and it looked like people that wanted to find out the facts, 
That is the way it looked to us, people trying to find out the facts, 
every way they could, all the facts. That is what we think. 

The Cuamman. That was the impression we gathered from all parts 
of the country where we heard the farmers. 

Thank you ever so much. I want to express by appreciation for the 
cooperation that we received during these last 2 days from the people 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, and Mississippi and Texas and Louisiana in 
particular. I hope that from the evidence and the ideas you have 
given us that come January we may be able to draft a bill that will 
be of lasting benefit to the farmers of the Nation. 

Is there anything else? 

Senator Youna. I would like to express my appreciation to the 
president of the Farm Bureau, Mr. Dougherty; his statement was 
greatly appreciated. 

Too, I want to say. how much I appreciate being here in Louisiana 
with the chairman and Senator Long and the rest of you good people. 

Senator Scuorrret. Might I just say for the record, and to Senator 
Ellender and Senator Long, it is a double pleasure to be down in your 
good State of Louisiana again, to be here with Jim Eastland from over 
Mississippi way and get an insight into some of your problems. We 
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don’t like all these problems but we have ours in our areas in our 
States, in other lines of agricultural activity. I feel that by working 
together, we may be able to pull this thing into better shape than we 
find it today. 

Thank you so much for the fine hospitality all you folks extended 
to us. 

The CHarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 9 a. m. 
in Macon, Ga., on November 12. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., November 12, 1955, in Macon, Ga.) 


Xx 





